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MEMOIE  OF  THE  AUTHOB. 


8iH  Walteb  Scott  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  tbe  15tb 
of  August  1771,  the  same  day  which  gave  birth  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  "  My  birth,"  says  he,  "  was  neither  distingaished 
nor  sordid.  According  to  the  prejudices  of  my  country,  it 
was  esteemed  gentle^  as  I  was  connected,  though  remotely, 
with  ancient  femilies,  both  by  my  father's  and  mother's  side." 
His  paternal  great-grandfather — ^a  cadet  of  the  border  family 
of  Harden — ^was  sprung  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  the 
peat  house  of  Buccleuch ;  his  grandfather  became  a  farmer 
HI  Roxburghshire ;  and  his  father,  AValter  Scott,  was  a  writer 
to  the  signet  in  the  Scottish  capital.  His  mother,  Anne 
Rutherfoi3,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  medical  professors 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

Neither  Scott's  poetical  turn  nor  his  extraordinary  powers 
of  memory  seem  to  have  been  inherited  from  either  of  his 
parents.    His  early  years  displayed  little  precocity  of  talent ; 

Itnd  the  uneventful  tenor  of  his  childhood  and  youth  seemed 
little  calculated  to  awaken  in  bis  mind  a  love  of  the  imagin- 
ative or  romantic. 
Before  he  had  completed  his  second  year,  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution, and  lameness  which  proved  permanent,  assailed  him, 
and  soon  afterwards  caused  his  removal  to  the  country.  There, 
at  his  CTandfather's  farm-house  of  Sandyknowe,  situated  be- 
neath tne  crags  of  a  ruined  baronial  tower,  and  overlookinff 
a  district  famous  in  border-history,  the  poet  passed  his  child- 
hood till  about  his  eighth  year,  with  scarcely  any  interruption 
hut  a  year  at  Bath.  At  this  early  age  was  evinced  his  warm 
aympathy  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature ;  and  the 
wUads  and  legends,  recited  to  him  amid  the  scenes  in  which 
their  events  were  laid,  co-operated  in  after-days  with  family 
and  national  pride  to  decide  the  bent  of  the  border-minstrel'a 
&ncy. 

His  health  being  partially  confirmed,  he  was  recalled 
kome ;  and  from  the  end  of  1778  till  1783  his  education  was 

i    conducted  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  asBistaacQ 
of  a  tutor  remdent  in  his  father's  bouse.     Prior  to  thifl  change, 
^0  had  shewn  a  decided  inclination  towards  literary  pursuita ; 
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his  cliildisli  zeal  for  learning  seems  to  have  \een  quenched 
by  ambition  of  another  kino.  His  memory,  it  is  true,  was 
still  remarkable,  and  procured  for  him  from  his  master  the 
title  of  historian  of  the  class;  while  he  produced  some  school- 
verses,  both  translated  and  original,  at  least  creditable  for  a 
boy  of  twelve.  Even  his  intellectual  powers,  however,  were 
less  active  in  the  proper  business  of  the  school  than  in  enticing 
l]d[s  companions  from  their  tasks  by  meny  jests  and  littiS 
stories ;  and  his  place  as  a  scholar  rarely  rose  above  mediocrity. 
But  his  reputation  stood  high  in  the  play-ground,  where,  pos- 
sessed of  unconquerable  courage,  and  eaeer  to  defeat  the  scorn 
which  his  physical  defects  excited,  he  performed  hazardous  feats 
of  agiliiy,  and  gained  pugilistic  trophies  over  comrades  who^ 
that  they  mig>ht  have  no  unfair  advantage  over  the  lame  boy, 
fought,  like  him,  lashed  face  to  face  on  a  plank.  At  home, 
his  tutor,  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  instructed  him,  chiefly  by 
conversation  in  the  facts  of  Scottish  history,  though  witiioul 
being  able  to  shake  those  opinions  which  the  boy  had  already 
taken  up  as  an  inheritance  from  his  Jacobite  ancestors.  At 
every  interval  also  which  could  be  stolen  from  the  watchfrilness 
of  his  elders,  he  eagerly  pursued  a  course  of  reading  miscel- 
laneous  and  undigested,  embracing  much  that  to  most  minds 
would  have  been  either  useless  or  positively  injurious.  "I 
left  the  High  School,"  says  he,  "with  a  great  quanti^  of 
general  information,  ill  arranged,  indeed,  and  collected  without 
system,  yet  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,  readily  assorted 
by  my  power  of  connection  and  memory,  and  gilded,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so,  b^  a  vivid  and  active  imagination." 

His  perusal  of  histories,  voyages,  and  travels,  fairy  tales, 
romances,  and  English  poetry,  was  continued  with  increasing 
avidity  during  a  long  visit  which,  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  paid 
to  his  Other's  sister  at  the  village  of  Kelso,  where  the  young 
student  read  for  the  first  time,  with  entranced  enthusiasm, 
Percy's  Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  This  work,  besides  the 
delight  imparted  by  its  poems,  gave  new  di^iiy,  in  his  eyes, 
to  his  favourite  Scottish  ballads,  which  he  had  cdready  begun 
to  collect  from  recitation,  and  to  copy  in  little  volumes,  several 
of  which  are  still  preserved.  "  To  this  period,  also,"  he  tells 
OS,  "I  can  trace  distinctly  the  awaking  of  that  delightful 
feeling  for  the  beauties  of  natural  obiects,  which  has  never 
since  deserted  me.  The  romantic  feelings  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  predominating  in  my  mind,  naturally  rested  upon 
and  associated  themselves  with  the  grand  features  of  the  land- 
scape around  me ;  and  the  historical  incidents  or  traditional 
legends  connected  with  many  of  them  gave  to  my  admiration 
a  sort  of  intense  impression  of  reverence,  which  at  times  made 
mjr  heart  feel  too  big  for  its  bosom.  From  this  time  the 
lore  of  natural  be&ntyf  more  especially  "wlien  cotaHiVxvfc^  V^ 
MDaent  rtuDB,  or  remains  of  our  fathertf  ^\ety  ot  «^\«xAss\a, 
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had  pennitted,  I  would  willingly  have  gratified  by  traTelling 
over  half  the  fflobe." 

In  November  1783,  Scott  became  a  stndent  in  the  miiver- 
Bity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  seems  to  have  attended  the  classes 
of  Ghneek,  Latin,  and  lo^c,  during  one  session,  with  those  of 
ethics  and  universal  history  at  a  later  }>eriod,  while  pre- 
paring fbir  the  bar.  At  college  the  scholastic  part  of  his  edu- 
cation proceeded  even  more  unprosperously  than  it  had  pre- 
vionsly  done.  For  science,  mental,  physical,  or  maUiematical, 
he  dirolaved  no  inclination ;  and  in  the  acquisition  of  languages, 
for  which  he  iK)Ssessed  considerable  aptitude,  he  was  but 
partially  industrious  or  successful.  Of  Greek,  as  his  son-in- 
law  and  biographer  admits,  he  had  in  later  life  forgotten  the 
toy  alpbarot.  He  had  indeed  entered  on  the  study  with 
diiiidvantages  similar  to  those  which  had  formerly  impeded 
Ik  progress  in  Latin.  Inferior  to  his  competitors,  he  petulantly 
TesuTMl  to  despise  the  study;  and  by  nis  cafelessness,  and 
bv  an  essay  maintaining  Ariosto  to  be  a  better  jjoet  than 
Homer,  he  provoked  Dr.  Dalziel  to  pronounce  of  him  "  that 
donoe  he  was,  and  dunce  he  would  remain."  His  knowledge 
of  Latin  also  does  not  ai)pear  to  have  been  more  than 
superficial,  although  we  are  informed  that  for  some  writers  in 
that  tongue,  especially  Lucan,  Glaudian,  and  Buchanan,  he 
had  in  aner  life  a  decided  predilection.  About  the  time  now 
under  review,  he  also  acquired  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
aU  ctf  whicb  he  afterwards  read  with  sufficient  ease ;  and  the 
German  language  was  learned  a  few  years  later,  but  never 
criticaU^  understood. 

Durmg  a  severe  illness  between  his  twelfth  and  sixteenth 
year  his  stores  of  romantic  and  poetical  reading  received  a 
yart  increase,  and  one  of  his  schoolfellows  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eitf,  during  this  period,  when  the  two  youths  read  poems  and 
ranances  of  knight-errantry,  and  exercised  their  invention  in 
eomposing  and  relating  to  each  other  interminable  tales 
modelled  on  their  favourite  books.  The  vocation  of  the 
nmaiiGe-writer  and  poet  of  chivalry  was  thus  abeady  fixed. 
Hb  health  likewise  became  permanently  robust,  and  the 
liBieness  in  one  leg,  which  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his  early 
eoBipIaints,  was  through  life  no  obstacle  to  his  habits  of  active 
Ind^  exertion,  or  to  his  love  for  out-of-door  sports  and  exercise. 

Thid  next  step  in  his  life  did  not  seem  directed  towards  the 
coal  to  which  idl  his  favourite  studies  |K>inted.  His  f&ther,  a 
fcmal  though  hieh-spirited  and  high-principled  man,  desired 
bim  for  the  legal  profession ;  and,  although  he  was  desirous 


\     tbat  his  son  should  embrace  the  highest  department  of  it, 

J     amudejvd/t  advisable,  according  to  a  practice  not  uncommon 

sl^^J!"JJ^  "^"^^  ^^  prepared  for  the  bar  by  an 
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apprentice  to  his  father,  in  whose  chambers  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  humble  duties  of  a  clerk,  until,  about  the  year 
1790,  he  had,  with  his  father's  approbation,  finally  resolved  on 
coming  to  the  bar.  Of  the  amount  of  the  young  poet's  pro- 
fessional industry  during  those  years  of  servitude  we  possess 
conflicting  representations;  but  many  circumstances  in  his 
habits,  many  peculiarities  in  the  knowledge  he  exhibits  inci- 
dently  in  his  works,  and  perhaps  even  much  of  his  resolute 
literary  industry,  may  be  safely  referred  to  the  period  of  his 
apprenticeship,  and  be  admitted  as  evidence  that  at  all  events 
he  was  not  systematically  negligent  of  his  duties.  Historical 
and  imaginative  reading,  however,  continued  to  be  prosecuted 
with  unmminished  ardour ;  summer  excursions  into  the  High- 
lands introduced  him  to  the  scenes  and  to  more  than  one  of 
the  characters,  which  afterwards  figured  in  his  most  success- 
fill  works ;  while  in  the  law-classes  of  the  university,  as  well 
as  in  the  juvenile  debating  societies,  he  formed,  or  renewed 
from  his  school-davs,  acquaintance  with  several  who  became 
in  manhood  his  cnerished  friends  and  his  literary  advisers. 
In  1791  the  Speculative  Society  made  him  acquainted  with 
"Ml  Jefirey  and  those  other  young  men  whose  subsequent 
celebrity  has  reflected  lustre  on  the  arena  ot  their  early 
training. 

Scott's  attempts  in  poetry  had  now  become  more  ambitious ; 
for,  about  the  completion  of  his  fifteenth  year,  he  is  said  to 
have  composed  a  poem  in  four  books  on  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,  which,  however,  he  almost  immediately  burned,  and 
no  trace  of  it  has  been  preserved.  During  some  years  after 
this  time,  we  hear  of  no  other  literary  compositions  man  essays 
for  the  debating  societies. 

In  July  1792  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  Immediately  aft»r 
his  first  circuit,  he  commenced  that  series  of  "  raids,"  as  he 
playfully  called  them,  or  excursions  into  the  secluded  border- 
districts,  which  in  a  few  years  enabled  him  to  amass  the 
materials  for  his  first  considerable  work.  His  walks  on  the 
boards  of  the  Parh'ament  House,  the  Westminster  Hall  of 
Scotland,  if  they  gained  him  for  a  time  few  professional  fees^ 
speedily  procured  Iiim  renown  among  his  fellow-lawyers  as  a 
story-teller  of  high  excellence ;  his  father's  connexions  and  his 
own  friendships  opened  for  him  a  ready  admission  into  the 
best  society  of^  the  city,  in  which  his  cheerful  temper  and  his 
rich  store  of  anecdotes  made  him  universally  popular ;  and  his 
German  studies  produced,  in  1796,  his  earliest  poetical  efforts 
that  were  published,  namely,  the  translations  of  Burger's 
ballads,  Lenora,  and  the  Wild  Huntsman.  The  same  year 
witnessed  the  disappointment  of  a  long  and  fondly-cherished 
^ope,^  by  the  mairia^  of  a  young  lady,  whose  image,  notwith- 
"^andJDg,  clang  to  bia  memory  through  life,  and  msi^ired  t 
^ne  tenderest  strains  of  his  poetry.  In  tiie  sunmieT  o^  ^ 
^ever,  on  a  visit  to  the  watering-place  oi  GilsVanOi/viiV 
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beriandi  he  became  acquainted  witb  Charlotte  Margaret 
Carpenter,  a  yonng  lad;^  of  French  birth  and  parentage,  and  a 
mntoal  attachment  having  ensued,  they  were  married  at  Car- 
lisle in  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  German  ballads  served  as  the  translator's  introduction 
to  the  then  celebrated  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  who  enlisted 
him  as  a  contributor  to  his  poetical  Tales  of  Wonder ;  and  one 
cannot  now  but  smile  to  hear  of  the  elation  with  which  the 
author  of  Waverley  at  that  time  contemplated  the  patronising 
kindness  extended  to  him  by  the  author  of  The  Monk.  Early 
in  1788  was  published  Scott's  translation  of  Goethe's  Goetz 
voa  Berlichingen,  which,  through  Lewis's  assistance,  was  sold 
to  a  London  bookseller  for  tweniy-five  guineas ;  but,  though 
favourably  criticised,  it  was  coldly  received  by  the  public.  In 
the  summer  of  1799,  the  poet  wrote  those  ballads  which  he  has 
himself  called  his  "  first  serious  attempts  in  verse ;"  the  Glen- 
finlas,  the  Eve  of  St  John,  and  the  Gre^  Brother. 

After  Scott's  marriage,  several  of  his  summers  were  spent 
in  a  pretty  cottage  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh,  where  he 
formed,  besides  otner  acquaintances,  those  of  the  noble  houses 
of  Melville  and  Buccleuch,  whose  influence  procured  for  him, 
in  the  end  of  1799,  his  appointment  as  sheriff-depute  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, an  office  imposmg  little  du^,  while  it  yielded  a 
pemianent  salary  of  £300  per  annum.  ^  His  father's  death  had 
recently  bestowed  on  him  a  small  patrimony ;  his  wife  had  an 
income  considerable  enough  to  aid  him  greatly ;  his  practice 
as  a  lawyer  yielded,  though  not  much,  vet  more  than  barristers 
of  his  stancuDg  can  usually  boast  of;  and,  altogether,  his 
ntoation  in  life  was  strikingly  favourable  compared  with  that 
of  moBt  literary  men.  Still,  however,  though  now  twenty-eight 
jears  of  age,  he  had  done  nothing  to  found  a  reputation  as  a 
man  of  letters ;  and  there  appeared  as  yet  little  probability 
that  he  would  devote  himself^  to  literature  as  a  profession,  or 
consider  it  as  any  thing  more  than  a  relaxation  for  those  leisure 
hours  left  unoccupied  by  business,  and  by  the  enjoyments  of 

In  1800  and  1801  those  hours  were  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  the  first  two  volumes  of 
▼hich  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and  the 
edition,  consisting  of  eight  ntmdred  copies,  was  sold  off  before 
3  ita  dose.  This  work,  the  earliest  which  can  be  said  to  have 
s|  contributed  to  his  ^neral  fame,  yielded  him  about  eighty 
poonds  of  clear  profit;  a  sum  far  inade(|uate  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  investigations  out  of  which  it  sprang.  In  1803 
it  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  third  volume. 
Betides  the  value  which  the  Minstrelay  possesses  in  itself,  in 
ihesohJe  antique' balladB,  so  indnstriouBlYf  tastefully,  and  yet 

^  Aw  oiigiual~po^Sa  whi^h     P'°se  annotationB,  and  m 
g'iuupoema  wbtcb  gave  the  earliest  and  moBt 
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significant  intimation  of  that  genius  which  as  yet  had  lurked 
unseen,  the  work  has  now  a  separate  value  and  interest,  as 
forming  the  most  curious  of  all  illustrations  for  the  history  of 
its  editor's  mind  and  of  his  subsequent  works.  "  One  of  ihe 
critics  of  that  day,''  remarks  Mr  Lockhart,  "  said  that  the  book 
contained '  the  elements  of  a  hundred  historical  romances ;'  and 
this  critic  was  a  prophetic  one.  No  person  who  has  not  gone 
through  its  volumes  tor  the  express  purpose  of  comparing  uieir 
contents  with  his  ereat  ori^nal  worKs,  can  have  formed  a  con- 
ception of  the  endless  yanety  of  incidents  and  images,  now 
expanded  and  emblazoned  by  nis  mature  art,  of  which  the  first 
hints  may  be  found  either  in  the  text  of  those  primitiye  ballads, 
or  in  the  notes  which  the  happy  rambles  of  his  youth  had 
gathered  together  for  their  illustration." 

But  before  the  publication  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  the 
poet  had  begun  to  attempt  a  higher  flight.  "  In  the  third 
volume,"  says  he,  writing  to  his  fiiend  George  Ellis  in  1808, 
"  I  intend  to  publish  a  lon^  poem  of  my  own.  It  will  be  a  kind 
of  romance  of  border  chivaliy,  in  a  li^ht-horseman  sort  of 
stanza."  This  border  romance  was  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  which,  however,  soon  extended  in  plan  and  dimen^ 
sions,  and,  originating  as  a  ballad  on  a  goblin  story,  became  at 
length  a  long  and  varied  poem.  The  first  draught  of  it,  in  its 
present  shape,  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  and  the 
whole  history  of  its  progress  has  been  delightfully  told  by  the 
author  himself,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  his  biographer. 

Li  1803,  during  a  visit  to  London,  Scott,  already  familiarly 
acquainted  with  Ellis,  Heber,  and  other  literary  men,  and  now 
possessing  high  reputation  based  upon  the  Minstrelsy,  was 
introduced  to  several  of  the  first  men  of  the  time ;  and  thence- 
forth, bland  as  he  was  in  manner,  and  kind  in  heart,  inde- 
fatigable and  successful  in  his  study  of  human  character,  and 
always  willing  to  receive  with  cordiality  the  strangers  whom 
his  waxing  mme  brought  about  him,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find,  that  not  to  know  personally  Walter  Scott,  argued  one's 
self  unknown.  The  toleration  and  kindliness  of  his  character 
are  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  firm  as  his  own  political 
opinions  were,  and  violently  as  excitement  sometimes  led  him 
to  express  them,  not  only  did  he  always  continue  on  firiendly 
terms  with  the  chief  men  of  the  opposite  party  in  Edinburgh, 
but  several  of  them  were  his  intimate  friends  and  associates ; 
and  he  even  was  for  some  years  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  Edinburgh  Eeview. 

In  1804  was  published  his  edition  of  the  ancient  poem  of 
Sir  Tristrem,  so  valuable  for  its  learned  dissertations,  and  for 
that  admirable  imitation  of  the  antique,  which  appears  as  a 
oontinnation  of  the  early  minBtreVB  work. 
«.A  ^^?PV  ^*^  y^^  «nd  the  preceding,  the  "Lay  'was  ii^ 
^^W75o  aU  the  Author's  friends,  W^rdswortli  and  Z^\ 
g"  tue  rest;  and  after  undergoing  variouB  c\Langeft, 
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entlranaBtio  approval  in  Beveral  quarters  from  which 
istion  was  wont  to  issne  but  roarmglj,  it  was  at  length 
d,  in  the  first  week  of  1805.  The  poet,  now  thirty- 
ara  of  age,  took  his  place  at  once  as  a  classic  in  English 
d.  Its  circulation  immediately  became  immensci  and 
B  exceeded  that  of  any  other  English  poem. 
Iiis  culminating  point  of  the  poet's  lite,  we  must  turn 
im  the  narratiTC  of  his  literary  triumphs,  to  notice  a 
Aother  kind,  which  proved  the  most  important  he  ever 
[n  one  of  those  interesting  communications  of  1830, 
now  80  much  light  on  his  personal  history,  he  has  told 
from  the  moment  when  it  oecame  certain  that  litera- 
I  to  form  the  principal  employment  of  his  days,  he 
led  that  it  should  at  least  not  constitute  a  necessary 
f  his  income.  Few  literary  men,  perhaps,  have  not 
d  a  wish  of  this  sort ;  but  veiy  few  indeed  have  po»- 
ike  Scott,  the  means  of  converting  the  desire  into  an 

resolution.  In  1805,  as  his  biompher  tells  us,  he 
odependently  of  practice  at  the  oar  and  of  literary 
n  possession  of  a  fixed  revenue  of  neturlj^,  if  not  quite, 
.  year.*'  To  most  men  of  letters  this  income  would 
)eared  affluence ;  but  Scott  has  frankly  avowed,  that 
ot  think  it  such.  His  mind  was  already  filled  with 
ition,  not  of  founding  a  new  &mily  (for  that  was  too 
aim  for  his  pride  of  birth  to  stoop  to),  but  of  addins^ 
m  ancestral  pretensions  that  claim  to  respect  which 
)edigree  does  not  always  possess  when  it  stands  alone, 
h  TOlongs  to  it  beyond  challenge  when  it  is  united 
itorial  possessions.  The  fame  of  a  great  poet,  now 
is  reach,  if  not  already  gprasped,  seemed  to  him  a  little 
nnpared  with  the  dignity  of  a  well-descended  and 
Soiyttish  landholder;  and,  while  neither  he  nor  his 
>iild  yet  have  foreseen  the  immensity  of  those  resources 
f  genius  was  afterwards  to  place  at  his  disposal  for  the 
nt  of  his  favourite  wish,  two  plans  occurred  and  were 
,  which  promised  to  conduct  nim  far  at  least  towards 

3T8t  of  these  was  the  obtaining  of  one  of  the  principal 
m  in  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session,  offices  of  high 
nlity,  the  duties  of  which  were  executed  at  a  moderate 
me  and  trouble,  and  remunerated  at  that  time  by  an 
f  about  £800  a  year,  which  was  afterwards  increased 
I.  This  object  was  attained  early  in  1806,  through  his 
al  influence,  aided  by  the  consideration  paid  to  his 
although,  owing  to  a  private  arrangement  with  his 
lor,  he  did  sot  receive  any  part  of  the  emoliuneiiti  \aA 
Ikter. 
iW^/AD  waaofa  dmrent  sort,  being  in  fact  a 

/«'«««w^  coDBiderahU  ]xXetixy  talent,  bamg 
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become  tlie  editor  and  printer  of  a  newspaper  in  Kelso,  had 
been  employed  to  print  the  Minstrelsy,  and  acquired  great 
reputation  by  the  elegance  with -which  that  work  was  produced. 
Soon  afterwards,  in  pursuance  of  Scott's  advice,  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where,  under  the  patronage  of  the  poet  and  his 
friends,  and  assisted  by  his  own  character  and  skill,  his  print- 
ing business  accumulated  to  an  extent  which  his  capital,  even 
with  pecuniary  aid  from  Scott,  proved  inadequate  to  sustain. 
An  application  for  a  new  loan  was  met  by  a  reiusal,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  a  proposal,  that  Scott  should  make  a  large 
advance,  on  condition  of  bein^  admitted  as  a  partner  in  tne 
firm,  to  the  amount  of  a  thim  share.  Accordingly,  in  May 
1805,  Walter  Scott  became  regularly  a  partner  of  the  printings 
house  of  James  Ballantyne  and  Company^  though  the  fjEict 
remained  for  the  public,  and  for  all  his  friends  but  one,  a  pro- 
found secret.  "The  forming  of  this  commercial  connexion 
was,''  says  his  son-in-law,  "  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
Scott's  life.  He  continued  bound  by  it  during  twenty  years, 
and  its  influence  on  his  literary  exertions  and  his  worldly 
fortunes  was  productive  of  much  eood  and  not  a  little  eviL 
Its  effects  were  in  truth  so  mixea  and  balanced  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  vigorous  career,  that  I  at  this  moment 
doubt  whether  it  ought,  on  the  whole,  to  be  considered  with 
more  of  satisfaction  or  of  regret." 

From  this  time  we  are  to  view  Scott  as  incessantly  engaged 
in  that  memorable  course  of  literary  industry  whose  tous  ad- 
vancing years  served  only  to  augment,  and  from  which  neither 
the  duties  of  his  two  professional  offices  of  clerk  of  session  and 
sheriff,  nor  the  increasing  claims  made  on  him  by  society,  were 
ever  able  to  divert  him.  He  now  stood  deservedly  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  booksellers,  not  merely  as  a  poet  and  man  of 
genius,  but  as  one  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  mass  of  infor- 
mation, and  of  such  habits  as  qualified  him  eminently  for  turn- 
ing his  knowledge  to  account.  He  was  therefore  soon  em- 
barked in  undertab'ngs,  not  indeed  altogether  inglorious,  but 
involving  an  amount  of  drudgery  to  which,  perhaps,  no  man 
of  equal  original  genius  has  ever  condescended.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  his  edition  of  Dryden,  which,  entered  upon  in 
1805,  was  completed  and  published  in  1808. 

But  the  list  of  works  in  which  his  poetical  genius  shone 
forth,  continued  rapidly  to  increase  amidst  his  multiplicity  d 
other  avocations.    From  the  summer  of  1804  till  that  of  1812, 
the  spring  and  autumnal  vacations  of  the  court  were  spent  by 
him  and  his  family  at  Ashestiel,  a  small  mansion  romantically 
overhanging  the  Tweed  some  miles  above  Melrose,  and  rented 
from  one  oi  the  poet's  kinsmen.    In  this  beautifril  retreat,  at 
intervala  during  twelve  months,  was  chiefiy  composed  the 
oia^iBcent  poem  of  Jkfannion,  which  was  pxi\J\iB\ie^  Vxi 
^'^'if  ^^^^^^'   -A*  the  same  place,  likewise,  m  lft%, 
imposed  the  opening  chapters  of  a  novel  v?\uc\i,  on  ^* 
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approval  of  one  of  the  author's  critical  friends,  was  thrown 
asidetand  not  resumed  for  years. 

Scott's  commercial  engagements  must  now  again  be  ad- 
verted to.    In  the  year  1808  he  took  a  part,  perhaps  as  sug- 
gester,  certainly  as  a  zealons  promoter,  of  a  scheme  which 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Quarterly  Eeyiew  in 
London,  as  a  political  and  literary  counterpoise  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  the  advocate  of  "Whig  opinions.  ^  But  the  poet 
bad  other  than  political  grounds  for  embarking  in  this  opposi- 
^on.    He  had  seriously  quarrelled  with  the  finn  of  Constable 
and  Company,  the  publishers  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  and  of 
several  of  his  own  earlier  works ;  and  his  wish  to  check  the 
enterprising  head  of  that  house  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  a 
moDopoly  of  Scottish  literature,  is  openly  avowed,  in  Scott's 
eorrespoDdence  at  the  time,  as  one  of  nis  principal  motives  for 
finning  another  scheme.    His  plan,  as  far  as  it  was  explained 
either  to  the  public  or  to  his  own  friends,  amounted  only  to  this : 
That  a  new  publishing  house  should  be  set  up  in  Eoinbur^h, 
under  the  management  of  John  Ballantjme,  a  younger  brother 
of  James ;  and  that  this  firm,  with  the  acknowledged  patron- 
age of  Scott  and  his  friends,  should  engage  in  a  series  of  ex- 
tenrive  literary  undertakings,  including,  amongst  others,  the 
annual  publication  of  a  historical  and  literary  Kegister,  con- 
ducted on  ToiT  principles.    But,  unfortunately  both  for  Scott's 
peaoe  of  mind,  and  ultimately  also  for  his  worldly  fortunes, 
there  was  here,  as  in  his  previously  formed  connection  with 
the  same  familv,  an  undivulged  secret.    The  profits  of  the 
printing-house  had  been  large;    Scott's  territorial  ambition 
oad  been  Rowing  faster  than  his  prospect  of  bein^  able  to 
feed  it;  and  these  causes,  inextricably  mixed  up  with  piaue 
towards  Constable,  and  kindliness  for  his  Kelso  proteges,  led 
^  into  an  entanglement  which  at  lenj^th  ruined  both  himself 
•nd  his  associates.    By  the  contract  of  the  publishing  house 
of  John  Ballantyne  and  Company,  executed  in  May  1808, 
Seott  became  a  secret  partner  to  the  extent  of  one  third.    The 
tahappy  issue  of  this  lofair  will  force  itself  on  our  notice  at  a 
ttterstage. 

In  the  mean  time  we  see  him  prosecuting  for  some  time 
jii  career  of  poetical  success.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  pub- 
Iwhed  in  1810,  was  followed  by  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  ii> 
of  I  1811;  by  Rokeby  in  1812 ;  and  by  the  Bridal  of  Triermain, 
which  came  out  anonymously  in  1813.  His  poems  may  be 
,  «Bd  to  have  closed  in  1815  with  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  the 
lyl  ^  of  Waterloo;  since  Harold  the  Dauntless,  in  1817, 
sd '  ^peared  without  the  writer's  name,  and  the  dramatic  poems 
at  1  « 1822  and  1830  are  qwte  unworthy  of  him.  In  the  midst  of 
be  L  '^m poetical  emplopnenta  he  made  his  second  and  last  great 

^"^  ''''  ^  '''''  ^oo^t's  i  ceased  almost  «. 
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tirelj  to  be  before  the  public  as  an  avowed  author ;  and  for 
those  who  chose  to  beheve  that  he  was  not  the  writer  ef  the 
Waverlej  Novels  it  must  have  been  a  question  not  a  little 
puzzling,  if  it  ever  occurred  to  them,  how  this  man,  who  wrote 
with  such  ease,  and  seemed  to  take  such  pleasure  in  writing, 
was  now  occu{>7ing  his  hours  of  leisure.  A  few  articles  in  Ihe 
Quarterly  Beview,  such  works  as  Paul's  Letten,  and  annota- 
tions in  occasional  editions  of  ancient  tracts,  accounted  but 
poorly  for  his  time  during  ten  years. 

About  1813  and  1814  his  popularity  as  a  poetwaa  sensibly 
on  the  decline,  partly  from  causes  inherent  in  his  later  poems 
themselves,  and  pamy  from  extraneous  causes,  among  which 
a  prominent  place  belongs  to  the  appearance  of  Byron.  No 
man  was  more  quicksighted  than  Scott  in  perceiving  the  ebb 
of  popular  favour ;  and  no  man  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
reverse  with  firmness.  He  put  in  serious  execution  a  threat 
which  he  had  playfiilly  uttered  to  one  of  his  own  family  even 
before  the  pubfication  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  "  If  I  fiiil 
now,"  said  ne,  "  I  will  write  prose  for  life."  And  in  writing 
prose  his  genius  discovered,  on  its  first  attempt,  a  field  in  whioh 
it  earned  triumphs  even  more  splendid  than  its  early  ones  in 
the  domain  of  poetry. 

The  chapters  of  fiction  be^un  at  Ashestiel  in  1805,  which 
had  already  been  resumed  and  again  thrown  aside,  were  once 
more  taken  up,  and  the  work  was  finished  with  miraculous 
rapidity ;  the  second  and  third  volumes  having  been  written 
during  the  afternoons  of  three  summer  weeks  m  1814.  The 
novel  ap^ared  in  July  of  that  year,  under  the  title  of  Waver- 
ley,  and  its  success  from  the  first  was  unequivocal  and  unjpi^ 
nuleled.  In  the  midst  of  occupations  which  would  have  taken 
away  all  leisure  from  other  men,  the  press  poured  forth  novels 
and  romances  in  a  succession  so  rapid  as  to  deprive  of  some 
part  of  its  absurdity  one  of  the  absurd  suppositions  of  the  da^, 
namely,  that  more  persons  than  ono  were  concerned  in  their 
production.  Guy  Mannering,  the  second  of  the  series,  in  181& 
was  followed  in  1816  by  the  Antiquary  and  the  First  Series  oi 
the  Tales  of  My  Landlord.  Bob  Boy  appeared  in  1817 ;  the  . 
Second  Series  of  the  Tales  in  1818 ;  and  in  1819  the  Third 
Series  and  Ivanhoe.  Two  romances  a-year  now  seemed  to  be 
expected  as  the  due  of  the  public.  The  year  1820  gave  then 
the  Monastery  and  the  Abbot:  1821,  Eenilwortn  and  the  ' 
Pirate ;  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  coming  out  alone  in  1822,  was 
followed  in  1823  by  no  fewer  than  three  works  of  fiction, 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Durward,  and  St.  Bonan's  Well; 
and  the  comparativelv  scanty  number  of  novels  in  1824  and 
1825,  which,  produced  respectively  only  Bedgauntiet  and  tht 
Tales  of  the  CfroBadevBt  is  accounted  for  \jy  tba  ftyct  that  the 
sathorwM  engaged  in  preparing  a  large  YnatoxvcaX -srotV 
•  -ff  'B  injpoaaihle  even  to  touch  on  t\ie  m«ay  m\«t«iJc«% 
^unig  which  8coWb  personal  Idstory  pieaeats  AuiVn^  liiafiWk 
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brilliant  years ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  say,  that  his  dream 
of  territorial  acquisition  was  realized  with  a  splendour  which, 
a  few  years  before,  he  himself  conld  not  have  hoped  for.    The 
first  step  was  taken  in  1811,  by  the  purchase  of  a  smiJl  farm 
of  a  hmidred  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  which  received 
ibe  name  of  Abbotsford,  and  in  a  few  years  grew,  by  new  pur- 
chases, into  a  larg9  estate.  The  modest  dwelling  first  planned 
on  this  little  manor,  with  its  two  spare  bed-rooms  and  its  plidn 
•ppmtenances,  expanded  itself  in  like  manner  with  its  master's 
waxing  means  of  expenditure,  till  it  had  become  that  baronial 
caiUo  which  we  now  reverentially  visit  as  the  minstrel's  home. 
The  hospitality  of  the  poet  increased  with  his  seeming  prospe- 
ritj;  his  mornings  were  dedicated  to  composition,  and  his 
eremngs  to  society;  and.  from  the  date  of  nis  baronetcy  iii 
1820  to  the  final  catastrophe  in  1826,  no  mansion  in  Europe, 
of  poet  or  of  nobleman,  could  boast  such  a  succession  ofgnests 
i&DBtrioas  for  rank  or  talent,  as  those  who  sat  at  Sir  Walter 
fiootf  s  board,  and  departed  proud  of  having  been  so  honoured. 
Kb  family  meanwhile  grew  up  arotmd  him ;  his  eldest  son 
ind  daughter  married ;  most  of  his  early  friends  continued  to 
itand  by  his  side ;  and  few  that  saw  the  poet  in  1825,  a  hale 
and  leemin^ly  happy  man  of  fifty-four,  could  have  guessed 
tiiat  there  remained  for  him  only  a  few  more  years  (years  of 
Bortification  and  of  sorrow),  before  he  should  sink  into  the 
gnttt,  struck  down  by  internal  calamiiy,  not  by  the  gentle 
iiandoftime. 

And  yet  not  only  was  this  the  issue,  but,  even  in  the  hour 
«f  hii  greatest  seeming  prosperity,  Scott  had  again  and  again 
Imo  secretly  struggling  against  some  of  the  most  alarming 
"^'^*  1.  On  detuls  as  to  his  unfortunate  commercial  en- 
its  we  cannot  here  enter.     It  is  enough  to  say,  that 


I  printing  company  of  which  he  was  a  partner,  which  seems 
to  wrehaa  considerable  liabilities  even  before  the  establish- 

ixtricably  entangled 
whose  largest  specu- 

- ^ ^ -J;  that,  besides  this, 

Nth  films  were  involved  to  an  enormous  extent  with  the  house 
tf  GoDstable ;  and  that  large  sums,  which  had  been  drawn  by 
Sr  Waker  as  copyrigjht-money  for  the  novels,  had  been  paid 
b  Uls  which  were  stiill  current,  and  threatening  to  come  back 
CD  him. 

In  ^e  beginning  of  1826,  Constable's  house  stopped  pay- 
Bent  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Ballantyne,  for  a  very  lar^e 
im,  followed  instantly  and  of  course.  Probably  even  the 
Qtter  min  which  this  catastrophe  brought  upon  Scott,  was  not 
f  i  more  painful  to  him  than  the  exposure  wbicn  h  necessanly  in- 
1 1  vAni,  afibcae  secret  connectioDBf  the  existence  of  which  even 
Ni^2ZS'*^fr^A^/"5  "f*^^  ^  iioTir  have  at  moat  only 
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he  appear  to  sncli  advantage,  as  when  he  stood,  as  now, 
he^gared,  humbled,  and  covered  with  a  load  of  debt  from 
which  no  human  exertions  seemed  able  to  relieve  him.  He 
came  forward  without  a  day's  delaj,  and  refiised  to  be  dealt 
with  as  an  ordinary  bankrupt,  or  to  avail  himself  of  those  steps 
which  would  have  set  him  free  from  the  claims  of  his  creditors, 
on  surrendering  his  property  to  them.  He  insisted 'that  these 
claims  should,  so  far  as  regarded  him,  be  still  allowed  to  sub- 
sist ;  and  he  pledged  himself  that  the  labour  of  his  future  lifii 
should  be  unremittingly  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  them. 
He  did  more  than  fulfil  his  noble  promise ;  for  tne  gigantic 
toil  to  which,  during  years  after  this,  he  submitted,  was  the 
immediate  cause  that  shortened  his  life.  His  self-sacrifice, 
Ijpwever,  efiected  astonishingly  much  towards  the  purpose 
which  it  was  designed  to  serve.  Between  January  1826  and 
January  1828,  he  nad  realized  for  the  creditors  the  surprising 
sum  of  nearly  £40,000 ;  and  soon  after  his  death  the  pnncipiu 
of  the  whole  jBallantvne  debt  was  paid  up  by  his  executors.  * 
We  have  now  bnefiy  to  describe  the  efibrts  by  which  this 
result  was  accomplished.  After  spending  at  Abbotsford,  in 
1826,  a  solitary  summer,  very  unlike  its  former  scenes  <A 
splendour,  Scott,  returning  to  town  for  his  winter  duties,  and 
compelled  to  leave  behind  him  his  dying  wife  (who  survived  but 
till  the  spring),  took  up  his  residence  in  lodgings,  and  there 
continued  that  system  of  incessant  and  redoubled  labour  which 
he  had  alread]^  maintained  for  months,  and  maintained  aft(EH^ 
wards  till  it  lulled  him.  Woodstock,  published  in  1826,  had 
been  written  during  the  crisis  of  his  distresses ;  and  the  next 
fruit  of  his  toil  was  the  life  of  Napoleon,  which,  commenoed 
before  the  catastrophe,  appeared  in  1827,  and  was  followed  by 
the  First^  Series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate ;  while  to 
these  again  succeeded,  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  First 
Series  of  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  The  year  1828  pro- 
duced the  Second  Series  of  both  of  these  works ;  1829  gave 
Anne  of  G^ierstein,  the  first  volume  of  a  Historv  of  Scotland  finr 
Lardner's  Cyclopsedia,  and  the  Third  Series  of  the  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather.  The  same  year  also  witnessed  the  commence- 
ment of  that  annotated  publication  of  the  collected  novels, 
which,  together  with  the  similar  edition  of  the  poetical  works, 
was  so  powerful  an  instrument  in  effecting  Scott's  purpose  of 
pectmiary  disentanglement.  In  1830  came  two  Dramas,  the 
Letters  on  Demonology,  the  Fourth  Series  of  the  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Scot- 
land. If  we  are  disappointed  when  we  compare  most  of  these 
works  with  the  productions  of  younger  and  happier  days,  our 
ciiticiam  will  be  disarmed  by  a  recoUection  of  the  honourablo 
end  which  the  later  works  promoted;  and  aa  to  the  last  pro- 
ductions  of  the  mighty  master,  the  voVumea  ot  \%^\,  tQ\i\«acia.^ 
Count  Robert  and  Castle  Dangerou,e,"nooiift'w^o\&wii3^«av\fc' 
^itb  the  melancholy  circumBtaucea  xtnder  'wViVi^i  ^^^fc  ^^ 
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led  and  published,  will  be  capable  of  any  feeling  bnt 
'  compassionate  respect. 

B  dejection  which  it  was  impossible  for  Scott  not  to  feel 
mencin^  his  self-imposed  task,  was  materially  lightened, 
8  health  invigorated,  by  an  excursion  to  London  and 
n  tiie  course  of  1826,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  mate- 
fr  the  life  of  Napoleon.  In  1829  alarming  imnptoms 
ed,  and  were  followed  by  a  paralytic  attack  m  February 
ifter  which  the  tokens  of  the  disease  were  always  more  or 
roeptible  to  his  fiunily ;  but  the  seyerity  of  his  tasks  con- 
miremitted,  although  in  that  year  he  retired  from  his 
dp,  and  took  np  his  permanent  residence  at  Abbotsford. 
ind  was  now  but  too  eyidently  shaken,  as  well  as  the 
and  the  diary  which  he  kept,  contains,  about  and  after 
ne,  melancholy  mis^vings  of  his  own  upon  this  subject, 
ril  1831  he  had  the  most  severe  shock  of  his  disease 
ad  yet  attacked  him ;  and  having  been  at  len^h  ner- 
.  to  abandon  literarjr  exertion,  he  left  Abbotsford  in  Sep- 
*  of  that  year,  on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  no  country 
zh.  he  had  ever  yet  visited,  except  some  parts  of  France 
anders.  This  new  tour  was  undertaken  with  the  faint 
hat  abstinence  from  mental  labour  might  for  a  time 
he  impending  blow.  A  ship  of  war,  furnished  for  the 
B  by  the  Admiral^,  conveyed  Sir  Walter,  first  to  Malta, 
Bn  to  Naples ;  and  the  accounts  which  we  have,  both  of 
rage  and  of  his  residence  in  Italy,  abound  with  circum- 
I OT  melancholy  interest.  After  the  beginning  of  May 
OS  mind  was  completely  overthrown ;  his  nervous  impa- 
&rced  his  companions  to  huny  him  homeward  m)m 
throngh  the  IVrol  to  Frankfort ;  in  June  they  arrived 
ion,  whence  Sir  Walter  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Edin- 
and,  having  reached  Abbotsford  on  the  11th  of  July, 
e  continued  to  exist,  with  few  intervals  of  consciouisl- 
n  ibe  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  September,  when  he  ex- 
laving  just  completed  the  sixty-nrst  ^ear  of  his  age. 
26ih  he  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Dryburgh 
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PBEFACE  TO  THE  FIBST  EDITION. 


The  Poem,  now  offhre^  to  the  PubUc,  is  intended  to  Ukutrate 
ths  custonu  and  mannert  which  anciently  prevaiHed  on  the  Borden 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  inhabitants,  living  in  a  state  partlff 
pastoral  and  partly  warlike,  and  -combining  habits  of  constant 
depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  cMvairy,  were 
oJUn  engaged  in  scenes  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  omamenL 
As  the  description  of  scenery  and  manners  was  more  the  object  of 
the  AtUhor  than  a  combined  and  regular  narrative,  the  plan  of 
the  Ancient  Metrical  Romance  was  adopted,  which  allows  greater 
latitude,  in  this  respect,  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  <f 
a  regular  Poem,  The  same  model  offered  other  facilities,  as.  it 
permits  an  occasional  alteration  of  measure,  which,  in  some  degree, 
authorises  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  text.  The  machinery,  also, 
adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  Poem 
which  didnot  partake  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical 
Romance, 

For  these  reasons,  the  Poem  was  pul  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient 
Minstrd,  the  last  of  the  race,  who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  swr^ 
vived  the  Revolution,  might  have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refinement 
of  modem  poetry,  without  losing  t?ie  simplicity  of  his  original 
model  The  date  of  the  Tale  itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sias' 
teenth  century,  when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished, 
Th4  time  occupied  by  the  action  is  Three  Nights  and  Three  Days. 


INTBODUCTION  TO  EDITION  1880. 


A  Poem  of  nearly  tliuly  jears'  standing  may  be  supposed 
hardly  to  need  an  Introduction,  since,  without  one,  it  has  been 
able  to  keep  itself  afloat  through  the  best  part  of  a  generation. 
Nevertheless,  as,  in  the  edition  of  the  Waverlev  Novels  now  in 
course  of  publication,  [1830,]  J  have  imposed  on  myself  the  • 
task  of  saying  something  concerning  the  purpose  and  history  of 
each,  in  their  turn,  I  am  desirous  that  the  Poems  for  which  I 
first  received  some  marks  of  the  public  favour,  should  also  be 
accompanied  with  such  scraps  of  their  literary  history  as  may 
be  supposed  to  carry  interest  along  with  them.  Even  if  T  should 
be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  secret  history  of  what  was  once 
so  popular,  may  still  attract  public  attention  and  curiosity,  it 
seema  to  me  not  without  its  use  to  record  the  manner  and  cir- 
ciunstanoes  under  which  the  present,  and  other  Poems  on  the 
lame  plan,  attained  for  a  season  an  extensive  reputation. 

I  must  resume  the  story  of  my  literary  labours  at  the  period 
it  which  I  broke  off  in  the  Essay  on  the  Imitation  of  Popular 
Poetnr,  when  I  had  enjoyed  the  first  gleam  of  public  favour, 
by  the  success  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.  The  second  edition  of  that  work,  published 
in  1803,  proved,  in  the  language  of  the  trade,  rather  a  heavy 
concern.  The  demand  in  Scotknd  had  been  supplied  by  the 
first  edition,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  English  was  not  much 
awakened  by  poems  in  the  rude  garb  of  antiquity,  accompanied 
with  notes  referring  to  the  obscure  feuds  of  barbarous  clans,  of 
whose,  very  names  civilized  history  was  ignorant.  It  was,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  those  books  which  are  more  praised  than  they 
are  read. 

At  this  time  I  stood  personaUy  in  a  different  position  firom 
that  which  I  occupied  when  I  first  dipt  my  desperate  pen  in  ink 
^  other  purposes  than  those  of  my  profession.  In  1796,  when 
I  first  pubUsned  the  Translations  from  Burger,  I  was  an  insu- 
lated individual,  with  only  my  own  wants  to  provide  for,  and 
having,  in  a  great  measui^  my  own  incimations  alone  to  consult. 
h  1B03,  when  the  aecond  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy  appeared, 

^^^^i^l^''^*'^^^  ^^^°  "«"'  however  IhougMeas, 
^cunier  duties  and  cmmmatanoea  which  press  consideration 
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and  plans  of  life  upon  the  most  careless  minds.  I  had  been 
some  time  married — was'  the  father  of  a  rising  family—-) 
though  fully  enabled  to  meet  the  consequent  demands  upon 
it  was  my  duty  and  desire  to  place  myself  in  a  situation  wl 
would  enable  me  to  make  honourable  provision  against 
various  contingencies  of  life. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  attempts  which  I 
made  in  literature  had  been  unfavourable  to  my  success  at 
Bar.  The  goddess  Themis  is,  at  Edinburgh,  and  I  sup] 
everywhere  else,  of  a  peculiarly  jealous  disposition.  She 
not  readily  consent  to  share  her  authority,  and  sternly  derm 
from,  her  votaries,  not  only  that  real  duty  be  carefully  attei 
to  and  discharged,  but  that  a  certain  air  of  business  shal 
observed  even  in  the  midst  of  total  idleness.  It  is  pruden 
not  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  young  barrister,  to  appear  c 
pletely  engrossed  by  ms  profession;  however  destitute  of 
ployment  he  may  in  reality  be,  he  ought  to  preserve,  if  possi 
the  appearance  of  full  occupation.  He  should,  therefore,  s 
perpetiudly  engaged  among  his  law  pkpers,  dusting  them,  i 
were ;  and^  as  Ovid  advises  the  fair, 

"  Si  nnUuB  erit  pulvis,  tamen  excute  nullum."* 

Perhaps  such  extremity  of  attention  is  more  especiaUy  reqni 
considering  the  great  number  of  counsellors  who  are  called  to 
Bar,  and  how  very  small  a  proportion  of  them  are  finally 
posed,  or  find  encouragement^  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profess 
Hence  the  number  of  deserters  is  so  great,  that  the  least  lin; 
ing  look  behind  occasions  a  young  novice  to  be  set  down  as  or 
the  intending  fugitives.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Scottish  The 
was  at  this  time  peculiarly  jealous  of  any  flirtation  with  the  Mi 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  ranged  themselves  under  her  I 
ners.  This  was  probably  owing  to  her  consciousness  of  the  si 
rior  attractions  of  her  rivals.  Of  late,  however,  she  has  rela 
in  some  instances  in  this  particular — an  eminent  exampU 
which  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  my  friend  Mr.  Jeffrey,  i 
after  long  conducting  one  of  the  most  influential  literary  peri 
cals  of  the  age,  wit£  unquestionable  ability,  has  been,  by 
general  consent  of  his  brethren,  recently  elected  to  be  their  *£ 
of  Faculty,  or  President — being  the  highest  acknowledgment  ol 
professional  talents  which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  offer, 
this  is  an  incident  much  beyond  the  ideas  of  a  period  of  th 
years'  distance,  when  a  barrister  who  really  possessed  anjr  turn 
lighter  literature,  was  at  as  much  pains  to  conceal  it  as  if  it 
in  reality  been  something  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  I  could  men 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  literature  and  society  have 
fered  much  loss,  that  jurisprudence  might  be  enriched. 

Such,  however,  was  not  my  case ;  for  the  reac  er  will  not  •« 
der  that  my  open  interference  with  matters  of  light  literature 
minished  my  employment  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
did  the  solicitors,  upon  whose  choice  the  counsel  takes  rank  in 
profession,  do  me  less  than  justice,  by  regarding  others  among 
contemporaries  aa  fitter  to  discharge  the  duty  qmq  \a  ^i)Ei&\£  dv 

•  "  I/dust  be  none,  yet  brush  that  Tvoue  wraj.* 
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a  ytmng  man  who  was  taken  up  with  running  after  ballads, 
her  Teutonic  or  National.  My  profession  and  I,  therefore, 
to  stand  nearly  upon  the  footing  which  honest  Slender  con- 
himaelf  on  having  established  with  Mistress  Anne  Page ; 
xe  was  no  great  love  between  us  at  the  b^^inning,  and  it 
ed  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  farther  acquaintance."  I  became 
t^  that  the  time  was  come  when  I  must  either  buckle  mj- 
Btolotely  to  the  *'  toil  b;^  da^,  the  lamp  by  night,"  renouncing 
«  Delilahs  of  my  imagination,  or  bid  adieu  to  ihe  profession 
i  low,  and  hold  another  course. 

confess  my^  own  inclination  revolted  from  the  more  severe 
e^  which  might  have  been  deemed  by  many  the  wiser  alter- 
e.  As  my  transgressions  had  been  numerous,  my  repentance 
have  been  signalized  by  unusual  sacrifices.  I  ought  to  have 
ioned,  that  since  my  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  my  health, 
itSfy  delicate,  had  become  extremely  robust.  From  infEmcy 
.  laboured  under  the  infirmity  of  a  severe  lameness,  but,  as  I 
re  is  usually  the  case  with  men  of  spirit  who  suffer  under 
ual  inconveniences  of  this  nature,  I  had,  since  the  improve- 
of  my  health,  in  defiance  of  this  incapacitating  circumstance, 
ignished  myself  by  the  endurance  of  toil  on  foot  or  horseback, 
ig  often  walked  thirty  miles  a-day,  and  rode  upwards  of  a 
red,  without  resting.  In  this  manner  I  made  many  pleasant 
eys  through  parts  of  the  country  then  not  very  accessible, 
Dg  more  amusement  and  instruction  than  I  have  been  able  to 
re  since  I  have  travelled  in  a  more  commodious  manner.  I 
ised  most  silvan  sports  also,  with  some  success,  and  with 
delight.  But  these  pleasures  must  have  been  all  resigned, 
)d  with  great  moderation,  had  I  determined  to  regain  mv 
n  at  the  Bar.  It  was  even  doubtM  whether  I  comd,  with 
!t  character  as  a  jurisconsult,  retain  a  situation  in  a  volunteer 
of  cavaky,  which  I  then  held.  The  threats  of  invasion  were 
Is  time  instant  and  menacing;  the  call  by  Britain  on  her 
!«n  was  universal,  and  was  answered  by  some,  who,  like  my- 
xmsnlted  rather  their  desire  than  their  ability  to  bear  arms. 
BTvioes,  however,  were  found  useful  in  assisting  to  maintain 
isdpUne  of  the  corps,  being  the  point  on  which  their  consti- 
1  rendered  them  most  amenable  to  military  criticism.  In 
respects,  the  squadron  was  a  fine  one,  consisting  chiefiy  of 
lome  men,  well  mounted  and  armed  at  their  own  expense, 
ittenfion  to  the  corps  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time;  and 
St  occupied  many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life,  it  fnr- 
d  an  additional  reason  for  my  reluctance  again  to  encounter 
svere  course  of  study  indispensable  to  success  in  the  juridical 
■ion. 

n  the  other  hand,  my  fother,  whose  feelings  might  have  been 
by  my  quitting  the  Bar,  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  dead. 
It  I  had  no  control  to  thwart  my  own  inclination ;  and  my 
IB  being  equal  to  all  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  degancies, 
i,  I  was  not  pressed  to  an  irksome  labour  by  necessity,  that 
powerful  of  motives;  consequently,  I  was  the  more  easily 
led  to  choose  the  employment  which  was  most  asreeable  to 
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which  was  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  in  that  county  I  had  seve- 
ral friends  and  relations.  But  I  did  not  abandon  the  profession  to 
which  I  had  been  educated,  without  certain  prudential  resolutions, 
which,  at  the  risk  of  some  egotism,  I  will  here  mention ;  not  with- 
out tiie  hope  that  they  ma^  be  useful  to  young  persons  who  may 
stand  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  I  then  stood. 

Tn  the  first  place,  upon  considering  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
persons  who  had  given  themselves  up  to  literature,  or  to  the  task 
of  pleasing  the  public,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  circumstances 
which  chiefly  affected  their  happiness  and  character,  were  those 
from  which  Horace  has  bestowed  upon  authors  the  epithet  of  the 
Irritable  Race.  It  requires  no  depth  of  philosophic  reflection  ta 
perceive,  that  the  petty  warfare  of  Pope  with  tne  Dunces  of  Us 
period  could  not  have  been  carried  on  without  his  suffering  tba 
most  acute  torture,  such  as  a  man  must  endure  from  musquitoes^ 
bv  whose  stings  he  suffers  agony,  although  he  can  crush  mem  in 
his  grasp  hy  mvriads.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  call  to  memory  the 
many  humiliatmg  instances  in  which  men  of  the  greatest  genius 
have,  to  avenge  some  pitifid  quarrel,  made  tJiemselves  ridiculoos 
during  their  lives,  to  become  the  still  more  degraded  objects  of 
pity  to  friture  times. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I  had  no  pretension  to  the  genius  of  the 
distinguished  persons  who  had  fallen  into  such  errors,  I  condnded 
there  could  be  no  occasion  for  imitating  them  in  their  mistakes,  or 
what  I  considered  as  such ;  and,  in  adopting  literaiv  pursuits  as 
the  principal  occupation  of  my  future  life,  I  resolved,  if  possible^ 
to  avoid  those  weaknesses  of  temper  which  seemed  to  have  most 
easily  beset  my  more  celebrated  predecessors. 

With  this  view,  it  was  my  first  resolution  to  keep  as  fiBur  as 
was  in  my  power  abreast  of  society,  continuing  to  maintain  my 
place  in  general  company,  without  yielding  to  the  very  natural 
temptation  of  narrowing  myself  to  what  is  called  literary  society. 
By  doing  so,  I  imagined  I  should  escape  the  besetting  shi  of. 
listening  to  language,  which,  from  one  motive  or  other,  is  apt  te 
ascribe  a  very  undue  degree  of  consequence  to  literary  pursuits^  as 
if  they  were,  indeed,  the  business,  rather  than  the  amusement  oi 
life.  The  opposite  course  can  only  be  compared  to  the  injudidont 
conduct  of  one  who  pampers  himself  with  cordial  and  lusdom 
draughts,  until  he  is  unable  to  endure  wholesome  bitters.  Like 
Gil  Bias,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  stick  by  the  sodety  of  my  commis, 
instead  of  seeking  that  of  a  more  literary  cast,  and  to  maintahi 
my  general  interest  in  what  was  going  on  around  me,  reserving 
the  man  of  letters  for  the  desk  and  the  library. 

Mv  second  resolution  was  a  corollary  from  the  first.  I  deter- 
mined that,  without  shutting  my  ears  to  the  voice  of  true  criticism, 
I  would  pay  no  regard  to  that  which  assumes  the  form  of  satire. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  arm  myself  with  that  triple  brass  of  Horace^ 
of  which  those  of  my  profession  are  seldom  held  defident,  against 
all  the  roving  warfare  of  satire,  parody,  and  sarcasm ;  to  lau£h  if 
the  jest  was  a  good  one,  or,  if  otherwise,  to  let  it  hum  andbnct 
Jiselfto  sleep. 

It  18  tome  observance  of  these  rules,  (accoTdmg  \ft  xk"  "-^ 
Afl&e^^  tha^  after  a  life  of  thirty  years  engaged  Vn^itetarj  ^ 
or  vanous  iinda,  I  attribute  my  never  bavmst  "beeii  esiXan 
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any  literaiy  quarrel  or  controversy;  and,  whidi  is  a  still  more 
pleasiDg  result,  that  I  have  been  distinguished  by  tiie  personal 
frieiidship  of  my  most  approved  contemporaries  of  all  parties. 

I  adopted,  at  the  same  time,  another  resolution,  on  which  it 
may  doubtless  be  remarked,  that  it  was  well  for  me  tiiat  I  had  it 
in  my  power  to  do  so,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  line  of  conduct 
idiidi,  depending  upon  accident  can  be  less  generally  applicable 
in  other  cases.  Yet  I  fiiil  not  to  record  this  port  of  my  plan,  con- 
vinced that,  though  it  maj  not  be  in  every  one's  power  to  adopt 
exactly  the  same  resolution,  he  may  nevertheless,  by  his  own 
exertions,  in  some  shape  or  other,  attain  the  object  on  whidi  it 
was  founded,  namely,  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence,  without 
relying  exclusively  on  literary  talents.  In  this  respect,  I  deter- 
mined that  literature  should  bs  my  staff,  but  not  my  crutch,  and 
that  the  profits  of  nnr  literary  labour,  however  convenient  other- 
win^  should  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  become  necessary  to  my 
ordmary  expenses.  With  this  purpose  I  resolved,  if  the  interest 
of  my  friends  could  so  far  favour  me,  to  retire  upon  any  of  the 
respectable  offices  of  the  law,  in  which  persons  of  that  profession 
ire  glad  to  take  refuge,  when  they  feel  themselves,  or  are  judged 
hy  others,  incompetent  to  aspire  to  its  higW  honours.  Upon 
sodi  a  post  an  author  might  hope  to  retreat,  without  any  per- 
entitle  alteration  of  circumstances,  whenever  the  time  should 
amye  that  the  public  grew  weary  of  his  endeavours  to  please,  or 
he  himself  should  tire  of  the  pen.  At  this  period  of  my  life,  I 
possessed  so  many  friends  capable  of  assisting  me  in  this  object  of 
mbition,  that  I  could  hardly  overrate  my  own  prospects  of  obtain- 
ing the  preferment  to  which  I  limited  my  wishes;  and,  in  fact,  I 
obtained  in  no  long  period  the  reversion  of  a  situation  which  com- 
pktdty  met  them. 

Thus  fjEur  all  was  well,  and  the  Author  had  been  guilty,  per- 
haps, of  no  great  imprudence,  when  he  relinquished  his  forensic 
practice  wiui  tiie  hope  of  making  some  figure  in  the  field  of 
meratoie.  But  an  established  ch£u*acter  with  the  public,  in  mv 
new  capacity,  still  remained  to  be  acquired.  I  nave  noticed, 
that  the  translations  from  Burger  had  been  unsuccessful,  nor 
had  tiie  original  poetry  which  appeared  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  "Tales  of  Wonder,**  in  any  great  degree 
laised  my  reputation.  It  is  true,  I  had  private  friends  disposed  to 
aeoond  me  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  popularity.  But  I  was  sports- 
man enough  to  know,  that  if  the  greyhound  does  not  run  well,  the 
htllooe  of  nis  patrons  will  obtain  nothing  for  him. 

Neither  was  I  ignorant  that  the  practice  of  ballad-writing  was 
ht  the  present  out  of  fashion,  and  that  any  attempt  to  revive  it, 
or  to  found  a  poetical  character  upon  it,  would  certainly  fail  of 
nooess.  The  toQad  measure  itseli^  which  was  once  listened  to  as 
to  an  enchanting  melody,  had  become  hackneyed  and  sickening, 
firom  its  being  the  accompaniment  of  every  grinding  hand-organ; 
and  bcrides,  a  long  work  in  quatrams,  whether  those  of  the 
onnmon  ballad,  or  such  as  are  termed  elegiac,  h^s  an  effect  upon 
the  mind  Vke  Qiatoftbe  bedofPtocrustes  upon  tiie  human  body ; 
Ar,MHmaBtbe  both  awkward  and  difficult  to  carry  on  alone 
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M>  that  it  must  be  extended  so  as  to  fill  that  space.  The  altenu 
Nation  and  contraction  thus  rendered  necessary  is  singi:da: 
unfavourable  to  narrative  composition;  and  the  "Gondibert" 
Sir  William  D*Ax,enant,  though  containing  many  striMng  passa^ 
has  never  become  popular,  owing  chiefly  to  its  being  told  in  t 
species  of  elegiac  verse. 

In  the  dilemma  occasioned  by  this  objection,  the  idea  ocean 
to  the  Author  of  using  the  measured  short  line,  which  forms  i 
structure  of  so  much  minstrel  poetry,  that  it  may  be  propeo 
termed  the  Romantic  stanza,  by  way  of  distinction ;  and  whi 
appears  so  natural  to  our  langua^  that  the  very  best  of  our  po 
have  not  been  able  to  protract  it  into  the  yerse  properly  call 
Heroic,  witiiout  the  use  of  epithets  which  are,  to  say  the  lea 
imnecessarv.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  facility  of  i 
short  couplet,  which  seems  congenial  to  our  language,  and  w 
doubtiess  for  that  reason,  so  popular  with  our  old  minstirels,  is, : 
the  same  reason,  apt  to  prove  a  snare  to  the  composer  who  usee 
in  more  modem  days,  by  encouraging  him  in  a  habit  of  slovei 
composition.  The  necessity  of  occasional  pauses  often  forces  1 
voung  poet  to  pay  more  attention  to  sense,  as  the  boy's  kite  rii 
highest  when  the  train  is  loaded  by  a  due  counterpoise.  1 
Author  was  therefore  intimidated  by  what  Byron  calls  the  <*& 
fiwility*  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse,  which  was  otherwise  bet 
adapted  to  his  purpose  of  imitating  the  more  ancient  poetry. 

I  was  not  less  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  which  might  admit 
being  treated  with  the  simplicity  and  wildness  of  the  anci< 
ballad.  But  accident  dictated  both  a  theme  and  measure,  whi 
decided  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  poem. 

The  lovely  young  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  afterwards  Harii 
Duchess  of  Buccleu(£,  had  come  to  the  land  of  her  husbfmd  w: 
the  desire  of  making  herself  acquainted  with  its  traditions  a 
customs,  as  well  as  its  manners  and  historv.  All  who  rememt 
this  lady  will  agree,  that  the  intellectual  cnaracter  of  her  extrei 
beauty,  the  amenity  and  courtesy  of  her  manners,  the  80undn« 
of  her  understandii^,  and  her  unbounded  benevolence,  ^ave  m< 
the  idea  of  an  angefic  visitant,  than  of  a  being  belonging  to  ti 
nether  world;  and  such  a  thought  was  but  too  consistent  witii  1 
short  space  she  was  permitted  to  tarry  amone  us.  Of  com 
where  ail  made  it  a  pnde  and  pleasure  to  grati^  her  wishes,  8 
soon  heard  enough  of  Border  lore;  among  others,  an  aged  ^ent 
man  of  property,  <■  near  Langholm,  communicated  to  her  ladysl 
the  story  of  Gilpin  Homer,  a  tradition  in  which  the  narrator,  a 
many  more  of  that  country,  were  firm  believers.     The  yon 

a  This  was  Mr.  Beattie  of  Mickledale,  a  man  then  considerably  vpwH 
of  eighty,  of  a  shrewd  and  sarcastic  temper,  which  he  did  not  at  all  till 
suppress,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  snow :— A  worthy  clergyman.  B 
deceased,  with  better  good-will  than  tact,  was  endeavouring  to  piuh  i 
senior  forward  in  his  recollection  of  Border  ballads  and  legends,  br  i 
nressins  reiterated  surprise  at  his  wonderftil  memory.     **  No,  sir,"  safil  i 
Mickledale;  **my  memory  is  good  for  little,  for  it  cannot  retain  wl 
*i^^t  to  be  preserved,    lean  remember  all  these  «totv«a  tbctol  tha  w 
^mag  daya,  which  are  of  no  earthly  importance*,  but  were  "joxx, » 
r^^''^ ^n>eat  jroar  beat  sermon  in  uiiB  drawins-TOom,lcou!LaiMilb 
^"^MB  hour  afierwardB  what  you  had  been  sp^iking  stowjIU" 
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Coimtefls,  mnch  delighted  with  the  legend,  and  the  gravity  and 
fiill  oonfidenoe  with  which  it  was  tolo^  enjoined  on  me  aa  a  task 
to  oompoaa  a  ballad  on  the  subject  Of  coarse,  to  hear  was  to 
obey;  and  thna  the  goblin  story,  objected  to  by  several  critics  as 
an  ezcreBoenoe  upon  the  poem,  was,  in  fiict,  the  occasion  of  its 
beinff  written. 

A  chance  dmilar  to  that  which  dictated  the  subject,  gave  me 
ilflo  the  hint  of  a  new  mode  of  treating  it.  We  had  at  that  time 
die  lease  of  a  pleasant  cottage,  near  Lasswade,  on  the  romantic 
banks  of  the  Esk,  to  which  we  escaped  when  the  vacations  of  the 
Court  permitted  me  so  much  leisure.  Here  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
receive  a  visit  from  Mr.  Stoddart^  (now  Sir  John  Stoddart,  Judge- 
Advocate  at  Malta,)  who  was  at  that  time  collecting  the  particu- 
lan  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  his  Remarks  on  Local 
Scenery  in  Scotland.  I  was  of  some  use  to  him  in  procuring  the 
infixmation  which  he  desired,  and  guiding  him  to  the  scenes  which 
he  wished  to  see.  In  return,  he  imide  me  better  acquainted  than 
I  had  hitherto  been  with  the  poetic  evasions  which  have  since 
made  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  authors  by  whom  they 
have  been  sung,  so  iamous  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken. 

I  was  alreMv  acquainted  with  the  **  Joan  of  Arc,"  the  **  Tlia- 
hdM,"  and  the ''Metrical  Ballads"  of  Mr.  Southey,  which  had  fi)und 
tbeir  way  to  Scotland,  and  were  generally  admired.  But  Mr. 
Stoddart,  who  had  fiie  advantage  of  personal  friendship  with 
the  aothors^  and  who  possessed  a  strong  memory,  with  an  excel- 
lent taste^  was  able  to  repeat  to  me  many  long  specimens  of  their 
poetry,  which  had  not  yet  appeared  in  print.  Amongst  others, 
WIS  the  striking  fragment  caUed  Christabel,  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
whidi,  from  the  singularly  irregular  structure  of  the  stanzas, 
and  the  liberty  which  it  aUowed  the  author  to  adapt  the  sound 
to  the  sense,  seemQd  to  be  exactly  suited  to  such  an  extravaganza 
as  I  meditated  on  the  subject  of  Gilpin  Homer.  As  applied 
to  comic  and  humorous  poetry,  this  mescolanza  of  measures  had 
been  already  used  by  Anthony  Hall,  Anstey,  Dr.  Wolcott,  and 
others ;  but  it  was  m  Christabel  that  I  first  found  it  used  in 
serious  poetnr,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Coleridge  that  I  am  bound  to 
naketbe  acknowledgment  due  frt)m  the  pupil  to  his  master. 
I  observe  that  Lord  Byron,  in  noticing  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
Cdloldge,  which  I  have  been  always  most  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge^ e3q>ressed,  or  was  understood  to  express,  a  hope  that  I 
did  not  write  an  unfriendly  review  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  produc* 
Horn,  On  this  sutnect  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  do  not  even 
know  the  review  which  is  alluded  to ;  and  were  I  ever  to  take 
the  unbecoming  freedom  of  censuring  a  man  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
tttnofdinary  ulents^  it  would  be  on  account  of  the  ca^nice  and 
iaddence  with  which  he  has  thrown  from  him,  as  if  in  mere 
waatosmess,  those  unfinished  scraps  of  poetry,  which,  like  the 
TocBO  of  antiquity,  defy  the  skill  of  his  poetical  brethr^  to  com- 
plete them.  The  charming  fragments  which  the  author  aban- 
OQDB  to  ^eir  UJt/6,  are  Burwy  too  valuable  to  be  treated  like  the 
pntA  oicmreleaB  engravers,  the  sweepings  of  whose  studios  often 
maJts  tbe  ibrtane  <^some  painstakme  oouector 
I  did  not  immediateh^^-^^  n^^  ^  ^  ^   ^  x. 

^  witft  a  subject  and  with  a  atxactuw 
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of  yene  which  might  have  the  effect  of  norelty  to  the  pnl 
and  afford  the  author  an  opportunity  of  vazying  his  xneasn 
the  variations  of  a  romantic  theme.  On  the  contrary,  it 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  more  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Stt 
visit,  that,  by  way  of  experiment,  I  comjposed  the  first 
three  stanzas  of  "  The  La;^  of  the  Last  Mmstrel."  I  was 
afterwards  visited  by  two  intimate  friends,  one  of  whom  si 
vives.  They  were  men  whose  talents  might  have  raised  i 
the  highest  station  in  literature,  had  they  not  preferred  e 
them  m  their  own  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  they  i 
equal  preferment  1  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  them 
attempts  at  composition,  having  equal  confidence  in  the! 
taste  and  friendly  sincerity.'  In  this  specimen  I  had, 
phrase  of  the  Highland  servant,  packed  ail  that  was  my 
leastf  for  I  had  also  included  a  line  of  invocation,  a  little  s* 
from  Coleridge — 

**  Mary,  mother,  shield  ns  well." 

As  neither  of  my  friends  said  much  to  me  on  the  subjec 
stanzas  I  showed  them  before  their  departure,  I  had  no  doi 
their  disgust  had  been  greater  than  their  good-nature  < 
express.  Looking  upon  them,  therefore,  as  a  failure,  I  th 
manuscript  into  the  fire,  and  thought  as  little  more  as  I  coul 
matter.  Some  time  afterwards  I  met  one  of  my  two  com 
who  enquired  with  considerable  appearance  of  interest,  al 
progress  of  the  romance  I  had  commenced,  and  was  grea 
prised  at  learning  its  fieite.  He  confessed  that  neither  he 
mutual  friend  had  been  at  first  able  to  give  a  precise  opini 
poem  so  much  out  of  the  common  road ;  but  that  as  they 
home  together  to  the  city,  they  had  talked  much  on  the 
and  the  result  was  an  earnest  aesire  that  I  would  proceed  i 
composition.  He  also  added,  that  some  sort  of  prologue  n 
necessary,  to  place  the  mind  of  the  hearers  in  the  situi 
understand  and  enjoy  tiie  poem,  and  recommended  the  ado 
such  quaint  mottoes  as  Spenser  has  used  to  announce  the  < 
of  the  chapters  of  the  Faery  Queen,  such  as— 

''Babe's  bloody  hands  may  not  be  cleansed. 
The  face  of  golden  Mean : 
Her  sisters  two.  Extremities, 
Strive  her  to  banish  clean.'* 

I  entirely  agreed  with  my  friendly  critic  in  the  necessity 
ing  some  sort  of  pitch-pipe,  which  might  make  readers  a 
the  object,  or  rather  the  tone,  of  the  publication.  But  I  • 
whether,  in  assuming  the  oracular  style  of  Spenser's  motf 
interpreter  might  not  be  censured  as  the  harder  to  be  unc 
of  the  two.  f  therefore  introduced  the  Old  Minstrel,  as 
propriate  prolocutor,  by  whom  the  Lay  might  be  sung  or 
and  the  introduction  of  whom  betwixt  the  cantos  might 


"One  of  these,  WiSiam  Erslun&  Esq.  (Lord  Kinnedder.)  I  have  < 
occasion  to  mention,  and  though  I  may  hardly  be  thanked  tot  diael 

^ ^...__x.. .  ,  .  ,  jtg^tethat" "    " 

College  of 
1  resigned  I 


Mameof  the  other,  vet  I  cannot  but  state  that  the  second.  \&  Qwt 
^^l£'^''  "^^  «  Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  by  t\ve  Xas: 
*-<»ehaaMe,    1831,-^[Mr,  Cracstoun  resigned  hisseat  on  tJieAwaM 
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tder  at  intervals,  of  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of 
itation.  This  species  of  cadre,  or  frame,  afterwards  af- 
the  poem  its  name  of  **  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.** 
I  work  was  subsequently  shown  to  other  friends  during  its 
fl^  and  received  the  imprimatur  of  Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey, 
d  been  already  for  sometime  distinfnushed  by  his  critical 

poem,  being  once  licensed  by  the  critics  as  fit  for  the 
,  was  soon  finished,  proceeding  at  about  the  rate  of  a  canto 
ik.  There  was,  indeed,  little  occasion  for  pause  or  hesita- 
tun  a  troublesome  rhyme  mi^ht  be  accommodated  by  an 
on  of  the  stanza,  or  where  an  mcorrect  measure  might  be 
d  by  a  variation  of  the  rhyme.  It  was  finally  published 
•,  and  mav  be  regarded  as  the  first  work  in  which  the 
who  has  been  since  so  voluminous,  laid  his  claim  to  be 
red  as  an  original  author. 

book  was  published  by  Longman  and  Ompany,  and 
dd  Constable  and  Company.  The  principal  of  the  latter 
a  then  commencing  that  course  of  bold  and  liberal  indus- 
ch  was  of  so  much  advantage  to  his  country,  and  might 
en  so  to  himself,  but  for  causes  which  it  is  needless, to 
ito  here.  The  work,  brought  out  on  the  usual  terms  of 
I  of  profits  between  the  author  and  publishers,  was  not 
:er  purchased  by  them  for  £500,  to  which  Messrs.  Longman 
mpany  afterwards  added  £100,  in  their  own  unsolicited 
IB,  in  consequence  of  llie  upcommon  success  of  the  work, 
bandsomely  given  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  fine  horse,  which 
x>wn  sudd^y  while  the  author  was  riding  with  one  of  the 
publishers. 

^ould  be  great  afiectation  not  to  own  frankly,  that  the 
expe<!ted  some  success  from  **  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 

liie  attempt  to  return  to  a  more  simple  and  natural  style 
7  was  likely  to  be  welcomed,  at  a  time  when  the  public  had 
tired  of  heroic  hexameters,  with  all  the  buckram  and  bind- 
ich  belong  to  them  of  later  days.  But  whatever  might 
sen  his  expectations,  whether  moderate  or  unreasonable, 
dt  left  them  far  behind,  for  among  those  who  smiled  on 
rentorous  Minstrel,  were  numbered  the  great  names  of 
1  Pitt  and  Charles  Fox.«  Neither  was  the  extent  of  the 
srior  to  the  character  of  the  judges  who  received  the  poem 
probation.  Upwards  of  thirty  tiiousand  copies  of  the  Lay 
moeed  of  by  the  trade;  and  the  author  had  to  perform  a 
flocnlt  to  human  vanity,  when  called  upon  to  make  the 

tnA  what  channel  or  in  what  terms  Fox  made  known  his  opinion 
jr,  I  hare  fiiiled  to  aiceriain.  Pitt's  praise,  as  expressed  to  his 
if  Hester  Stanhope,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  poem  appeared, 
ated  by  her  to  Mr.  William  Stewart  Eoae,  who,  of  courst  comma- 
t  forthwith  to  the  author;  and  not  long  after,  the  Minister,  in  con- 
with  Scutt's  early  fHend,  the  Right  Honourable  William  Dnndas, 
that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  find  some  opportunity  of  advan- 
fortones  of  such  a  writer.  ** I  remember,"  writes  this  gentleman, 
Ktt*0  tabJein  JSOO^  the  Chancellor  asked  me  about  you  and  youz 
^oa,  and  after  I  bad  answered  him,  Mr,  Pitt  observed—*  He  cant 
^'anddesiredmeto^look  toit/»^LoCKHAKT.Lifclf^ 
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necessary  deductions  from  his  own  merits,  in  a  calm  i 
account  for  his  popularity." 

A  few  additional  remarks  on  the-  author's  literani 
after  this  period,  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  tb 
Marmion. 

Abbotstosd,  Jpril  1830. 

•  ''The  poet  has  nnder-eBtimated  even  the  patent  and  tangil 
of  his  success.  The  first  edition  of  the  Lay  was  a  magnificent 
copies ;  but  this  was  soon  exhausted,  and  tnere  follow^  an  ocl 
sion  of  1500 ;  in  1806,  fwo  more,  one  of  2000  copies,  anotlier  of  22 
a  fifth  edition^  of  2000,  and  a  sixth,  of  3000;  in  1808,  8650;  inlE 
small  edition  m  quarto  (the  ballads  and  lyrical  pieces  being  tl 
to  it)— and  another  octavo  edition  of  3260 ;  in  1811, 8000 ;  in  181 
181^  8000;  in  1823, 1000.  A  fourteenth  impression  of  2000  foolsc 
in  1825;  and  besides  all  this,  before  the  end  of  1836, 11,000  copi 
forth  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  poetical  works.  Thus,  i 
four  thousand  copies  had  been  disj^sed  of  in  this  country,  and 
timate  trade  alone,  before  he  snpenntended  the  edition  of  188^ 
bioeraphical  introaudions  were  prefixed.  In  the  history  of  Bri 
nothine  had  ever  equalled  the  demand  for  the  Lay  of  the  Last  1 
Life,  YoL  U.  p.  226. 
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Thb  way  was  lon^,  the  wind  was  cold. 

The  Minstrel  was  mfirm  and  old ; 

His  withered  cheek,  and  tresses  grey, 

Se^n*d  to  have  known  a  better  aaj ; 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he. 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 

For,  weUaday !  their  date  was  fled. 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppress'd 

Wish'd  to  be  with  th^m,  and  at  rest 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 

He  caroll'd  light  as  krk  at  mom ; 

Ko  longer  courted  and  caress'd. 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 

He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay. 

The  impremeditated  lay : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  stranger  fill*d  the  Stuarts'  throne; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  Harper,  scom*d  and  poor. 

He  begg'd  lus  bread  from  door  to  door. 

And  timed,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 

The  harp,  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass'd  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower: 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
Ko  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh ; 
With  hesitating  step  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  pass'd. 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 
•  But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  Duche«»  •  marked  his  wearv  pace, 
Jlia  timid  mien,  and  reverend  mce, 

^iiS^'^^TJLS^^^  of  tt« 

«4  ^bo  was bcbeadedinl683  ®  "fortunate  James,  Duke o« 

o 
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And  bade  ber  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity, 
Though  bom  in  such  a  high  degree ; 
In  pnde  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Had  wept  o^er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb ! 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied. 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified, 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride ; 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon, 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,  <■  dead  and  gone, 
And  of  Earl  Walter,  *  rest  him,  God  I 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode ; 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew. 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Bucdeuch : 
And,  woidd  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain. 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weas. 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak. 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd ; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  wnen  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate, 
Penzance  he  wish*d  his  boon  denied: 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease. 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wildering  o  er  his  a^ed  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  m  vain  I 
The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time^ 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  vifia^e  churls. 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls ; 
He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  good. 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 
The  long-for^tten  melody.  ^ 

Amid  the  stnn^  his  finder  stray'd. 
And  an  uncertain  warblmg  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raised  bis  faici^  andi  «cDi^<^% 

«  Firmneu  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  f&tYiet  ot  Wi«TyaL<^i«.«». 
*  WaUer,  £ari  of  Bucdeocb,  grandfviUier  ot  ttiA  'Du(;^e%%^  «.u^ 
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And  lighten'd  up  his  fkded  eyt, 
WHh  Si  a  poet's  ecstasy  I 
In  varjing  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  soon^mg  chords  along : 
The  present  scene,  the  Aitnre  lot, 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot : 
Cold  diffidence^  and  age^s  frost, 
bi  the  fall  fide  of  song  were  lost; 
Each  blank  in  futhless  memory  void. 
The  poet^s  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  whUe  nis  haip  responsive  rung, 
Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstsel  sung. 
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THE 

LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTEEL 
CANTO   FIKST. 


I. 

The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower,  i 

And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 

Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  sp€ 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell— 

Jesn  Maria,  shield  us  well  I 

No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 

Had  dar^  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

11. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight^  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter'd  through  ^e  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire : 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 

f^m  Teyiot>stone  to  £skdale-moor. 

IIL 
Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome-Hall ; ' 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knighta  oi  m^XWa  Xi^aa, 
Kinsmen  to  tlie  bold  Bucdevxeli. 

'See  Note  1  of  the  **  Notes  to  th^  ^tci  ot  twa'i>k«tU.\»^ 
Jr^J^PPcndix.  The  figures  of  relexeuce  \iiiou%Vou\.  \Jsia  V«» 
"ulier  Jfotes  in  the  Appendix. 
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IV. 

Ten  of  them  Were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neitiier  by  day,  nor  .yet  by  night: 

Thev  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corslet  laced, 
FilloVd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard; 

Thev  carv'd  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  r€d  wine  through  the  helmed 
harr'd. 

V. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
Thir^  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle-bow;* 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Brankaome  HalL 

VI. 
Why  do  these  steeds  stand  readv  dight? 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm*d,  by  night?— 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  blood-hound  baying : 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  war-horn  braying ; 
To  see  St  Greorge's  red  cross  streaming. 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming : 
They  watch,  agamst  Southern  force  and  guile. 

Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers, 

Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers. 
Prom  Waikworth,  or  Nawortn,  or  meny  Carlisle.* 

vn. 

Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  HalL— 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here ; 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all. 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall, 
Beside  his  oroken  spear. 

Bards  long  shall  tell. 

How  Lord  Walter  fell  !• 

When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 

The  furies  of  the  Border  war ; 

When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedina 

Saw  lances  eleam,  and  falchions  redden, 

And  heard  me  slogan's  i  deadly  veil — 

Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  felL 

VUI. 
Can  piety  the  discord  heal, 
OrBtauncb  the  death-feud'a  enmity? 


qpL 


^^^^-ar  or  gathering  word  ot^Bord^ 
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Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  cluu*it^? 
No  I  vainly  to  each  holy  shnne, 

In  mutiud  pOgrimage,  they  drew ; 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chi^  their  own  red  falchions  slew : 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott,* 
The  slaughtered  chiefe,  the  mortal  jar. 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear, 

Old  Teviot*s  maids  and  matrons  lent: 
But  o*er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropped  nor  flower  nor  tear! 
Vengeance  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  toe  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee — 
**  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man. 

My  finther's  death  revenged  shall  be  1" 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 


All  loose  her  negligent  atture, 

All  loose  her  golden  hair. 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd  sire, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair, 
But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  erief  supplied ; 
For  hopeless  love,  ana  anxious  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide : 
Nor  in  her  mother's  luter'd  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  rather's  clan, 

With  Carr  in  arms  had  stood. 
When  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran, 

All  purple  with  their  blood; 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed, ' 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XL 
Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came. 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  oC  fame. 

Of  Bethnne's  line  of  P\cax(3iie  *. 
He  learned  the  art  that  none  mav  nasn^^ 
In  Padua,  far  \>eyond  tlie  «ea.^ 
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Hen  said,  he  changed  his  mortal  frame. 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when  in  studious  mood  he  paced 

St  Andrew's  doister'd  hall. 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wall  1 8 

xn. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow. 

He  taught  that  Ladye  fedr, 
TOl  to  her  Indding  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower, 
Tn  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 
Is  it  Uie  roar  of  Teviotfs  tide. 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's  red  side? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks? 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks? 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 
That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round? 

XIII. 
At  the  sullen,  moaning  soimd, 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And  from  the  turrets  round. 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near. 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night ; 

But  the  night  was  still  and  dear  ? 

xrv. 

From  the  sound  of  Teviof  s  tide. 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  yide. 
From  me  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm. 

The  Ladye  knew  it  well  I 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke,. 

And  he  called  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Fell. 

XV. 

RIVEB  SPIRIT. 

•*  Sleep'st  thou  brother  ?•— 

MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

— "  Brother,  nay— 

On  my  biUs  the  moonbeams  play, 

livm  Cnuk-croaa  to  SkelfbiU  pen, 

Bjr  every  rill,  in  every  glen, 

Mmrelvw  their  morris  padng^ 

To  aifruU  mmstrelsy,     *^^^*» 
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Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing, 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily, 
dp,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet  I 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet  I  * 

XVI. 

RIVER  SPIRIT. 

**  Tears  of  an  imprison'd  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 

Mai^aret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden, 
l^ums  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 

Tell  me,  thou,  who  vieVst  the  stars, 

When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars  ? 

What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 

Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ?  " 

XVII. 

MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

**  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll. 
In  utter  darkness,  round  the  pole; 
The  Northern  Bear  lowers  black  and  grim ; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim ; 
Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far. 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

lU  may  I  read  their  high  decree  I 
But  no  land  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower. 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  firee." 

XVIII. 
The  unearthly  voices  ceast, 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast, 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hilL 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near ; 
For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  heaid. 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  lugh  with  pride  ^— 
**  Your  mountains  shall  bend. 
And  your  streams  ascend, 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman's  bride ! " 

XIX. 
The  Ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall. 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay. 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play. 
A  £EUicied  moss-trooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  speax  bestcodi^, 
And  round  the  haU  right  memVy, 

In  mimic  foray  rode. 
■Even  bearded  knights,  in  arm&  graNm.  cA.^ 
Share  i£  his  &ouc  gamboV&boxe^ 
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Albeit  their  hearts,  of  ragged  mould, 
Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 

For  the  grey  warriors  prophesied. 
How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war, 

Should  tame  the  unicorn's  pride, 
Exalt  the  Crescent  and  me  Star. 

XX. 

The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high, 

One  moment,  and  no  more ; 
One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye. 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door : 
Then,  from  amid  the  armed  train. 
She  c»ll'd  to  her  William  of  Deloraine. 

XXI. 

A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he. 
As  e*er  couch'd  Border  lance  by  knee ; 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moaa, 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross ; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baffled  Per(^s  best  blood-hounds ;  * 
In  Eske  or  liddel,  fords  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime : 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 
As  eyer  drove  prey  fh>m  Cumberland ; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been, 
By  England's  King,  and  Scotland's  Queen. 

xxn. 

**  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 
Greet  the  Father  well  from  me ; 

Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 
And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee. 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb : 
For  this  will  be  St  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright; 
And  the  (>oss,  of  bloody  red. 
Will  point  to  tiie  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIIL 

**WhjU  be  gives  tbee,  see  thou  keep ; 
Sta^  not  mou  for  food  or  sleep : 
Be  It  Bcroll,  or  be  it  book, 
^to  it,  Kidgiit,  ibou  must  not  look  • 
^^oureadeat,  ibou  art  Jom  '  ' 

^^^ttboune'erl^i^^  -_ 
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XXIV. 

•*  0  swifllv  can  speed  my  dapple-grey  steed, 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  dear; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  Warrior  'gan  say, 

"  Again  will  1  be  here : 
And  Mfer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wer*t  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee." 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast, 
And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past. 
Soon  cross'd  the  somiding  barbican,' 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode, 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod; 
He  pass'd  the  Peel*  of  Groldiland, 
And  cross'd  old  Borthwifk's  roaring  strand ; 
Dimly  he  viewed  'the  Moat-hill*s  momid. 
Where  Droid  shades  still  flitted  round ; 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  li^ht ; 
Behind  him  soon  thev  set  in  night ; 
And  soon  he  spurred  his  coarser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 

XXVL 

The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark  ;^ 
•*  Stand,  ho  I  thou  courier  of  the  dark." — 
**  For  Branksome,  ho  T  the  knight  rejoin'd. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  bdiind. 
He  tum*d  him  now  from  Teviotside, 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 
And  gained  the  moor  at  Horsliehill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way/ 

XXVII. 
A  moment  now  he  slack*d  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-^irth  and  corslet^and. 
And  loosened  m  the  sheath  his  brand, 
On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint, 
Where  Bamlml  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint ; 
Who  flung  his  outlaVd  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest. 
Mid  difis,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy 
Gli£^  doubling,  on  their  echoes  bome^ 
The  terrors  of  tJie  robbei^s  hom  *, 

f  SarUeati,  the  defence  of  an  outer  sate  ot  a  teadii^  cM^Xe. 
*  I*eel,  a  Border  tower.  ^     , 

0  An  andent  B/»»nifln  road,  cioBnng  thxauf^'h'pvxx.  ot'&AX»^a% 
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Clifisy  -which,  for  many,  a  later  year, 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove. 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love ! 

xxvin. 

Unchallenged,  thence  pass'd  Deloraine, 
To  ancient  Bidders  fair  domain, 

Where  Aill,  from  momitains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come ; 
Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain !  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 
SCght  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow ; 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen ; 
For  he  was  barded<*  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stenun'd  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say, 
*     Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 

Tet  through  good  heart,  and  Our  Ladye's  grace. 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowdcn  Moor  the  march-man  won. 

And  steml^  shook  his  plumed  head. 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon;^ 

^r  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  mom  arose. 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Can*  were  foes ; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray. 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day. 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 
Bore  down  Bucdeuch's  retiring  dan. 
Till  gallant  Cessford's  heart-l)lood  dear 
Beeird  on  dark  Elliof  s  Border  spear. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fliist, 
And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past; 
And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 
Old  Melros*  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran. 
Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  grey, 
Seem'd  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Aboaye. 
W2ien  Hawick  be  paaa*d,  had  curfew  rang, 
Now  midnight  lauds' were  m  'M.etoBi^  aung. 
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The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale, 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail, 

Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 

Is  w^en'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reach*d,  'twas  silence  all ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  waU.^<^ 


Here  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  Mast^s  fire  and  courage  fell ; 
Dejectedljr,  and  low,  he  bowd, 
And,  gazmg  timid  on  the  crowd, 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy; 
And,  diffident  of  present  praise, 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wand*ring  long, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 
The  Duchess,  and  her  daughters  fair. 
And  every  gentle  lady  there 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree, 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody; 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clear, 
And  much  they  longed  the  rest  to  hear, 
Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 
After  meet  rest^  again  began. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

L 

If  thon  wonldst  view  fSair  Melrose  aright. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day, 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 

"When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light* s  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately^ 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  masi'^  pa.\a^ 

Then  go— hut  go  alone  the  while — 
Then  view  St  David's  ruin'd  pile*,^^ 
And,  borne  returning,  soothly  sweai, 
Waa  never  scene  so  sad  and  faSsl 


1 
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II.  • 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there; 
little  reck*d  he  of  the  scene  so  fair; 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong, 
He  stmck  fiill  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 

*  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late?  * 
**  From  Branksome  I,"  the  warrior  cried; 

And  straight  th^  wicket  opened  wide : 

For  Branksome*s  Chiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souls'  repose. 

III. 
Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod; 
The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide. 
Bang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride. 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 
He  entered  ^e  cell  of  the  ancient  priest, 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,<* 
To  hail  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

rv. 

*  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me ; 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee, 

To  win  tiie  treasure  of  the  tomb." 
From  sadLcloth  couch  the  monk  arose. 

With  toil  his  stiffened  limbs  he  rear  d ; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 

And  strangely  on  the  knight  look'd  he, 
And  his  blue  eyes  gleam*d  wild  and  wide ; 
**  And  darest  thou.  Warrior  I  seek  to  see 
What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide? 
Mybreast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent. 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn ; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent, 

My  knees  those  flmty  stones  have  worn ; 
Tet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known. 
Would'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 

In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 
Tet  wait  th^  l&tter  end  with  fear— 
Then,  danng  Warrior,  follow  me  I  * 

VI. 


"F^ce,  father,  wUl  I  none; 
^^J^er  know  I  hardly  one- 

^'cniayle,  riaor  o/thc  helmet. 
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For  maad  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tany. 

Save  to  patter  an  Are  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Bordei  foray. 

Other  prayer  can  I  none ; 

So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone." — 

vn. 

Again  on  the  Knight  look'd  the  Chnrchman  old. 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily ; 
For  he  bAd  himself  been  a  wa^or  bold. 

And  fought  in  Sptun  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by, 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  wax 

high:— 
Now,  slow. and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 
Where,  doister'd  round,  the  garden  lay; 
The  pillar'd  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

VIIL 
Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Glisten'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret^  glisten'd  there. 
But  was  carved  in  the  aoister-arches  as  fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  mooo* 

Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  the  slowing  noruti. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start ; 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dait. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 
By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door. 

They  enter'd  now  the  chancel  tall ; 
The  darkened  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars  loftv  and  light  and  small : 
The  key-stone,  that  lock  d  each  ribbed  aisle,    ■ 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille; 
The  corbellso  were  carved  grotesque  and  ^im ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  dusted  shafts  so  tnm. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around, 
Seem'd  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night- wind  of  heaven, 
Around  the  screened  altaf  a  pale*, 

And  there  the  dying  lamps  ^abum, 

Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 

LE^*H*»  ttepjrejfectiona  from  wLicli  the  tzc^ea  «ptvai,^ao»ai^  « 
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0  gallant  chief  of  Otterbnme !  >* 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale  I  ^ 
O  fikding  honours  of  the  dead  t 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laidl 

XL 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thon  woom'st  hare  thought  some  fiuiy's  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  oader  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined; 
Then  frwmed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  fiGtint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint. 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Fun  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Bed 
Triomphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate^s  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane. 

And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

XII. 
They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone, 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below;) 
Thns  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone  ^— 

**  I  was  not  alwa]^  a  man  of  woe; 
For  Paynim  coimtries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  cross  of  God : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear, 
And  their  iron  dang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 

XIII. 
**  In  these  fur  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott ;  ^* 

A  wizard,  of  such  dreaded  fame. 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave,    . 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me*; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  deft  EQdon  hills  in  three,^ 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone : 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 
And  for  naving  but  thought  them  my  heart  within« 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 
^  When  Ificbaal  htjr  on  hia  dying  bed, 
HIb  oonadenoe  was  awakened  : 
He  betbongbt  bim  ofbia  ain^  deed. 
And  be  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed 
IiminSmUn  wben  the  momimrroae^ 
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The  words  may  not  again  be  said. 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid ;  ~ 
They  would  rend  this  Abbajre*?  massy  naye, 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  ^ave. 

XV. 

**  1  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 
That  never  mortal  might  uerein  look; 
And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid. 
Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome's  need : 
And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er, 
Again  the  volume  to  restore. 
I  buried  him  on  St  Michaers  nighty 
When  the  bell  tolM  one,  and  the  moon  was  bright, 
And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 
When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red. 
That  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him  wave, 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's  grave. 

XVI. 
**  It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid  I 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd. 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast" — 
— Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd  one  I — 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurred  a  steed; 
Tet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread. 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 
**  Lo,  Warrior  I  now  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Within  it  bums  a  wonderous  light. 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night. 
That  lamp  shail  burn  unquenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." — 
Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone. 
Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon : 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 
An  iron-bar  the  Warrior  took ; 
And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered 

hand. 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent; 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows^  like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strengOi, 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at\cag^. 
/  would  you  had  been  tliere,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  bo  g\oilo\:&\Y« 
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Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 
And  through  the  ealleries  far  aloof! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e*er  so  bris^t : 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  ^ght. 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb. 
Showed  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage  pale. 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's  msol. 

And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay, 
:As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll'd. 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old ; 

A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round, 

Wittk  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea : 

His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might ; 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee : 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 
At  which  the  fellest  fiend  had  shook. 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face  r 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Bode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd; 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw, 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerv*d  he  stood. 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud : 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  ^e  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  pray'd. 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said : — 
"  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do. 
Or,  Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue ;  ' 

For  those,  thou  ma/st  not  look  upon. 
Are  gathering  fest  round  the  yawning  stone !" 
Then,  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 
With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound : 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frt>wB'd ; 
But  the  ghuv  of  the  sepulcbial  light, 
PercJuuaoe^  had  dazzJ^  the  warrior's  Bight 

XXIL 
JpiBD  the  huge  atone  sunk  o'er  tht»  f^n->K 
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For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars  were  few; 

And,  as  the  EJiight  and  Priest  withdrew, 

"With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain. 

They  hardly  imght  the  postern  gain. 

Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  mev  pass'd. 

They  heard  strange  r^^ises  on  the  blast ; 

And  through  the  doister-galleries  smalL 

Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chaned  wall. 

Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 

And  voices  unlike  me  voice  of  man ; 

As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 

Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day.  «^ 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 

I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 
*•  Now,  hie  thee  hence,*  the  Father  said, 
'*  And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 
0  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St  John, 
Fomve  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done  I* 
•    Tne  Monk  retum'd  him  to  his  cell. 

And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped ; 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell — 
The  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle  was  dead  I 
Before  tlie  cross  was  the  body  laid, 
WitJi  hands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'a 

XXIV. 

The  Knight  breathed  free  in  the  morning  wind. 

And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find : 

He  was  ^lad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstones  grey. 

Which  gurdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye; 

For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest, 

Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast; 

And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twin'd. 

Shook,  l|ke  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 

Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 

Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  grev ; 

He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  li^ht, 

And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he  mighL 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  grey. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  the  Carter's''  side; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  towers  and  Tevlof^s  tida. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale. 

And  waken'd  every  flower  that  blows ; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale. 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountam  rose. 
ADd  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red, 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale, 
She  earljr  left  her  sleepless  bed. 
The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale, 

•  A  mountain  em  ffiA  n/^w1»i.  nf -p.T^trAATiA   nhnve  ^eSbut^ 
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XXVL 
Wliy  does  &ir  ICaiearet  so  early  awake^ 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastOie; 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would  make, 

Why  tremble  her  dender  fingers  to  tie ; 
Wliy  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  aronnd. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair ; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-hound, 

As  she  rouses  him  up  from  h^  lair ; 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone, 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  ougle  blown? 

XXVIL 
The  Ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 
Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread ; 
The  Ladye  caresses  the  rough  blood-hound. 
Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round ; 
The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 
For  he  was  her  foster-cither's  son ; 
And  she  ^des  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of  light 
To  meet  Baron  Heniy,  her  own  true  knight. 

XXVIIL 
The  Knight  and  Ladye  fair  are  met, 
And  under  the  hawtliom's  boughs  are  set. 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  oeneath  the  hawthorn  green. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 
And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid. 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red ; 
When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest; 
When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare  \ 

YTTY, 

And  now,  fkir  dames,  methinks  I  see 
You  listen  to  my  minstretoy; 
Your  waving  locks- ye  backward  throw. 
And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow : 
Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale^ 
Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  due ; 
And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  his  futiifm  passion  strove ; 
Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  ex]nre, 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love; 
And  how  she  bluah'd  and  bow  she  agt'd. 
And,  half  consenting,  balfdemed^ 
And  amid  tbst  abe  woaM  die  a  maidi^m 
Te^  might  tite  bloody  feud  be  st&ra^ 
Beniy  ofCranatoun,  and  only  he 
^iMrgaret  of  Brankaome'a  choice  abovOa  b^ 
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XXX. 

Alas !  &ir  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain  I 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain ;  • 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove : 
My  haws  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold : 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss*d  o*er  by  eld. 
The  Baron's  Dwarf  his  courser  held,*' 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear : 
That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
*Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-hunting  rode 
Through  Reedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely  trode. 

He  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Lost  I  lost  I  lost  T 
And,  like  tenis-ball  by  racket  toss*d, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape, 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape, 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  some  whit  dismajr^d ; 
*Tia  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade. 

To  rid  him  of  his  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf  ran  four. 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXIL 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said: 
This  elfish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock : 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd, 
And  often  mutter*d  "  Lost  I  lost !  lost  I* 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie. 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he : 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta*en  or  slain. 

An  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 
Aiy  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talked  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblm-Page. 

xxxin. 

For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  this  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  Chapel  of  the  Lowes : 
For  there,  beside  our  Ladye's  lake. 
An  ofiering  he  had  sworn  to  make. 
And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
Bat  the  Ladve  of  Branksome  gathered  a\iattd 
Of  the  beat  that  would  ride  at  her  comiivaiidi 

The  trvBtiag-place  was  Newark  "Lee. 
*^»t  of  Harden  came  thither  anuuxu 
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And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 
They  came  to  St  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  Baron  away. 
They  bum*d  the  chapel  for  v«y  ra^ 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun^s  uoblm-Page. 

XXXIV. 
And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  greenwood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  ne  stood. 
The  Baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears, 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 
The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high. 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly : 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret  through  the  hazel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat-dove :  <* 
The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein ; 
Vaulted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  amain. 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene, 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 


While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthen'd  tale. 
The  Minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail : 
FuU  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page^ 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  a^ 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine, 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high, 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Prav'd  God  to  bless  thft  Duchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously. 
The  precious  juice  uie  Minstrel  quaffd ; 
And  ne,  embolden'd  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gaily  back  to  them,  and  laugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  soul  ^ 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 

•  Wood-pigeon. 
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CANTO  THIED. 
I. 

And  said  I  tliat  my  limbs  were  old. 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  oold, 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  dead. 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  ? — 
How  conld  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrers  dream, 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove ! 
How  conld  I  name  love's  very  name, 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame ! 

IT. 
In  peace,  Love  tones  the  shepherd's  reed ; 
in  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 
In  hamlets,  ds^ces  on  the  green. 
Love  roles  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

m. 

So  thought  Lord  Cranstoon,  as  I  ween. 
While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene, 
He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthorn  green. 

Bot  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill. 
And  scarce  his  helmet  coold  he  don, 

When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warriors  steed,  §o  dapple-grey. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  spla^'d  with  clay ; 

His  armoor  red  with  many  a  stain : 
He  seem'd  in  soch  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night; 

For  it  yras  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 

Bot  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 
He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  Baron's  crest;' 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 
Few  were  the  words,  and  stem  and  high. 
That  mark'd  the  foeman's  feudal  hate ; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply. 
Gave  aignal  soon  of  dure  debate. 

»ji^*  ??/?^*  ^^  *he  Cranstouns,  in  alltision  to  thelt  nwrne^w  ».  cws» 
^^fl/din^  a  Btone  in  hit  foot,  with  an  empWtic  BoTdia  motUi. 
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Their  very  coursers  seem*d  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe, 
And  snorted  fire  when  wheel'd  around, 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 

V. 

In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer; 
The  prater  was  to  jiis  patron  saint, 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 
Stout  Ddoraine  nor  sighed  nor  pray'd. 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  call'd  to  aid ; 
But  he  stoop*d  his  head,  and  couc^'d  his  speai^ 
And  spurred  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent  I 

The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent; 

Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale; 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 

Into  a  thousand  fyuaders  ilew. 

But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail. 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  mail ; 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton,  past, 

Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last. — 

Still  sate  the  warrior,  saddle-fast, 

Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  tlie  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 

Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  Baron  onward  pass'd  his  course ; 

Nor  knew — so  giddy  roll'd  his  brain — 

His  foe  lay  stretched  upon  the  plain. 

VII. 
But  when  he  rein'd  his  courser  round, 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  day. 
He  bade  his  page  to  stancH  the  wound. 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay, 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate : 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay: 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away. 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day," 

VUL 


A  way  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode  • 
^^GobUn  Page  behind  abode;  ' 
^tt»  lord  a  command  he  ne'er  ivithai^^,.^ 
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As  the  corslet  off  he  took. 

The  dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book  I 

Much  he  marvell'd  a  knight  of  pride, 

Like  a  book-boflom'd  priest  should  ride : 

He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound 

Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

IX. 
The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp^ 
Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp : 
For  when  the  first  he  had  undone, 
It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 
Those  iron  dasps,  that  iron  band. 
Would  n(jt  yield  to  unchristen*d  hand. 
Till  he  smeared  the  cover  o*er 
With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore ; 
A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 
It  had  much  of  glamour  <*  might, 
Could  make  a  li^ye  seem  a  knight; 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall; 
A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 
A  sheeling^  seem  a  palace  large. 
And  youm  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth- 
All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth.  ^^  < 

\ 
He  had  not  read  another  spell. 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell. 
So  fierce,  it  stretched  him  on  the  plaki, 
Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
From  the  groxmd  he  rose  dismay'd. 
And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 
One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more, 
**  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  T — 
No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 
Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry; 
The  dasps,  though  smear'd  with  Christian  gore, 
Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 
He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 
Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 
I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  1  thrive; 
It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 

XL 
Unwillingly  himself  he  addressed 
To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 
He  lifted  up  the  living  corse, 
And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse; 
ffe  led  bim  into  Branksome  HaU, 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  aW\ 
Ajad  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 
There  only  paaa*d  a  waia  of  bay. 

•  Magical  delnaion,  *  A.  sYiepVieTa'a  \wa. 
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He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower. 

Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower; 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread. 

And  the  door  might  not  be  opened, 

He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 

Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye," 

Was  always  done  malicionsly ; 

He  flung  me  warrior  on  the  ground. 

And  the  blood  well*d  freshly  from  tha  wound. 

^  XII. 
As  he  repassed  the  outer  court, 
He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport: 
He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood ; 
For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 
He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 
Seem*d  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 
Led  him  forth  to  tiie  woods  to  play; 
On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  tprier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

XIIL 

He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 
Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook ; 

The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell,!^ 
And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 

Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 

He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  cliild; 

Or,  with  his  fingers  long  and  lean. 

Had  strangled  mm  in  fiendish  spleen : 

But  his  awfdl  mother  he  had  in  dread. 

And  also  his  power  was  limited ; 

So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 

And  darted  through  the  forest  wild; 

The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross'd. 

And  langh'd,  and  shouted,  '<  Lost!  lost  I  lost!'*— 

XIV. 

Full  sore  amaz'd  at  the  wondrous  change, 

And  frighten'd  as  a  child  might  be, 
At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange, 
And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye. 
The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower. 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower ; 
And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pnce. 
He  sought  to  &id  where  Branksome  lav, 
He  fear'd  to  see  that  grisly  tsuce 
Glare  from  some  tMcket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  startmg  oft,  he  joumey'd  on, 
And  deeper  In  the  wood  ia  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  be  sought  Ma  way. 

The  farther  stiU  be  went  astray, 

^ptil  be  beard  the  mormtaina  round 
Bmg  to  the  baying  of  a  bound. 
'  Magic. 
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XV. 

And  hark  I  and  hark  I  the  deep-raouth'd  bark 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher : 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  buK>d-hound, 
His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground. 
And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder'd  child  saw  he. 
He  flew  at  him  right  fiiriouslie 
I  ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy, 
When,  worthy  of  his  nobleteire, 
His  wet  cheek  gloVd  'twixt  fear  and  ire ! 
He  faced  the  blood-hound  manfully, 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid. 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring ;  \ 

When  dashed  an  archer  through  the  glade, 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay'd. 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string ; 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  "  Shoot  not,  hoy ! 
Ho  I  shoot  not,  Edward — Tis  a  boy  I " 

XVI. 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood, 
And  checked  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And'  quell'd  the  ban-dog's  ire : 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good, 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deer 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear. 

No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close. 

Set  ofi*  his  sun-bum*d  face : 
Old  EngUmd's  sign,  St  George's  cross. 

His  barret-cap  did  grace; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  dv  his  side. 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied ; 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear, 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVII. 
His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green 
Reach'd  scantly  to  his  Imee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  forbish'd  sheaf  bore  he ; 
His  buckler,  scarce  in  breadth  a  span, 

No  larger  fence  had  he ; 
He  never  counted  him  a  man, 
Would  Btiike  below  the  knee:''» 
iSjEv  slacken  d  bow  was  in  his  Yiand, 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  blood-Vioxaid's\>wA. 
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XVIII. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  chOd  harm. 

But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm, 

That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee ; 

For  when  the  Red-Ci;o8s  s^ied  he, 

The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
**  Now,  by  St  George,"  the  archer  cries, 
•*  Edw&rd,  methinks  we  have  a  prize  I 

This  boy's  fair  £GU!e,  and  courage  free, 

Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree." — 

XIX. 
"  Yes  I  I  am  come  of  high  degree, 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Bucdeuch; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free, 

False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue  I 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  speed. 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
And  every  Scott,  from  £sk  to  Tweed ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows,  and  thy  how, 
111  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow  I'* — 

XX. 

**  Gramercy,  for  thy  good-will,  fair  boy  I 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  columand. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  order; 
Mybow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thoult  make  them  work  upon  the  border. 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  me, 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see ; 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son.** 

XXI. 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 

In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay, 

For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 

And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy, 

He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 

The  comrades  of  the  young  Bucdeuch 

He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew ; 

Nay,  some  of  them  he  wellnigh  slew. 

He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire, 

An^  as  Sym  Hall  stood  l^  the  fire. 

He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier," 

And  wofully  acorch'd  the  backbnteer.  * 

It  ms^  be  Jiardljr  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made, 
JYUmsnjr  of  the  caade  gueaa% 
TbAt  the  young  Baron  was  poaaesa^d  I 
"     belt /br  carrying  ammnnition.        6  jr^^a,,    , 
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xxn. 

Well  I  ween  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispelled; 
But  she  was  deeply  busy  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

Much  she  wonder'd  to  find  him  lie, 
On  the  stone  threshold  stretched  along; 

She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  moss-trooper  wrongs 
Because,  despite  her  precept  dread. 
Perchance  he  in  the  book  nad  read ; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood. 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

XXIIL 
$he  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 

And  with  a  charm  she  ^tanch'd  the  blood; 
She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound : 

No  longer  bv  his  couch  she  stood; 
But  she  has  ta  en  the  broken  lance, 
'  And  wash'd  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 

And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 
William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance. 
Whene'er  she  turned  it  round  and  round. 
Twisted  as  if  she  ^aU'd  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound. 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 
Full  long  she  toil'd^  for  she  did  rue 
Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 

XXIV. 

So  pass'd  the  day — the  evening  fell, 
Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoy'd  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour. 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone. 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch*d  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream*d  free  from  band. 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar. 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

XXV. 

la  yon  the  star,  o'er  PenchrystPen, 
That  riaea  slowly  to  her  ken, 
And,  spreading  broad  its  waverme  Ug\il, 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  uigVit? 
la  yon  red  xrlarA  thp.  wAAtem  atax? — 
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Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tightened  breath. 
For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  I 

XXVI. 

The  warder  Tiew'd  it  blazing  strong. 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long. 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound, 
RoiJc,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around. 
The  blast  alarm'd  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glajred ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  tossed. 
Were  in  the  blaze  half-seen,  half-lost; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

xxvn. 

The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  reddened  by  the  torches'  glare, 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud : — 
•  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale«>  of  fire, 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire ; 

Ride  out,  ride  ou^ 

The  foe  to  scout  I 
Mount,  mount  for  Branksome,  every  man  I 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan. 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout — 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale ; 
For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail. — 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life  I 
And  warn  tJie  Warder  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 
Our  lun,  and  dan,  and  friends,  to  rais^'* 

xxvni. 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 
Heard,  £»  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rung. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung : 
And  trampung  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes. 
And  out!  and  out! 
In  hasty  route, 
The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth ; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout, 
^d  east,  and  west^  and  north. 
To  view  ibeir  coming  enemJes, 
And  warn  their  vaaaala  and  allien. 
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XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hmried  hand. 
Awaked  the  need-fire*8«  slmnbermg  brand. 

And  ruddy  blnsh'd  the  heayen : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  firom  the  tnrret  high, 
Wayed  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven ; 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  diff,  were  seen ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight, 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tarn,* 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn;' 
On  many  a  cairn's *i  gr^  pyramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiera  lie  hid; 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  oider, 
That  all  should  bowne**  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  liyelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceasdcss  sound  of  steel ; 
The  casde-bell,  with  backward  clang, 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peal ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar. 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower. 
To  whelm  the  foe  wim  deadly  shower; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 
And  watch-word  from  the  sleepless  ward; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din. 
Blood-hound  ana  ban-dog  yell'd  within. 

XXXI. 

The  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  grey  Seneschal's  high  toil. 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile  ^ 

Cheered  the  young  knights,  and  council  jage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought, 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught. 
Nor  what  in  time  of  truce  he  sought. 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  ten ; 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  nought 
But  Leven  Clans,  or  Tvnedale  men, 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black-mail ;' 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail, 

3Ught  drive  them  lightly  back  ageiu    . 
80  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away 
Ana  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 
^'f'Jfre,  beacon.        *  Tarn,  a  mountain  lake.       «  Earn.  k^wAXK^  «» 
^Mw^f  make  ready,  •  Protection  money  cxucteOk.\>^  tt^i^Qova 
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Ceased  the  h^h  soiuid — the  listening  throng 
Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song ; 
And  marvel  mnch,  in  helpless  age. 
So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 
Had  he  no  friend — ^no  daughter  dear, 
His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer; 
No  son  to  be  his  father's  stay, 
And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way? 
"  Ay,  once  he  had — ^but  he  was  dead ! " 
Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head, 
And  busied  hmiself  the  strings  withall. 
To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  £ei11. 
In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow, 
Arose  a  Other's  notes  of  woe. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 
I. 

Sweet  Teviotl  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore ; 
Where'er  tliou  wind'st^  by  dale  or  hill, 
Allj  all  is  peacefal,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  roll'd  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  onJy  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

II. 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  fiowy 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know ; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stained  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy, 

Fell  bv  the  side  of  great  Dundee." 
Why,  when  the  volleying  musket  play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Higmand  blade. 
Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid? — 
Enough — he  died  the  death  of  fame ; 
Enough — ^he  died  with  conquering  Graeme. 

^aw  over  Border,  dale  and  fell, 
Jrall  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread  • 
Jwpatbless  marab,  and  mountain  celL 
The  peasant  left  his  lowly  ahed^^** 
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Tlie  frightened  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropp'd  the  tear, 
While.readv  warriors  seized  the  spear. 
From  Branksome*s  towers,  the  watchman's  eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy. 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gate-ward  cried — 

"  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood  I 
Watt  Tlnlinnj^*  from  the  liddel-side, 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 

At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 
It  was  but  last  St  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night, 
But  fled  at  morning;  well  they  knew, 
In  vain  he  never  twang*d  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  lias  been  tne  evening  shower, 
Tlwt  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower; 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gate-ward  said, 
*  I  think  'twill  prove  a  Warden-Raid.'*" 

V. 

While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yoeman 
Entered  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag. 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag,^ 
Could  bound  like  any  Billhope  stag. 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain ; 
A  half-dothed  serf «  was  all  their  train ; 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow*d. 
Of  silver  broo^  and  bracelet  proud,** 
Laughed  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  taU, 
But  sparely  formed,  and  lean  withal; 
A  battered  morion  on  his  brow ; 
A  leather  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 
A  border  axe  behind  was  slung ; 
His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 

Se^ed  newlv  dyed  with  gore ; 
His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wondrous  strength. 

His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VI. 

Thus  to  the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 

The  tidmgs  of  the  English  foe : — 
"Belted  WiU  Howard  2»  is  marching  here, 
And  hot  Lord  Dacre,  ^  with  many  a  apeaZt 

%*  ^"^  oomaianded  bv  the  "Warden  in  pervon. 
oe  tuvken  growad  in  a  oojc.  <  Bonduaaii. 
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And  all  the  German  hackbnt-men,*^ 

Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerten : 

They  cross'd  the  liddel  at  cnrfew  hour^ 

And  bunied  my  little  lonely  tower: 

The  fiend  receive  their  soids  therefor  I 

It  had  not  been  burnt  this  year  and  more. 

Barn-yard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright. 

Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight; 

Bnt  I  was  chased  the  livdong  night. 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Graeme, 

Fast  upon  my  traces  came, 

Until  1  tum'd  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog. 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance 'outright^ 

I  had  him  long  at  high  despite : 

He  drove  my  oo¥ns  last  Fastem*s  night'* 

vn. 

Now  weary  scouts  firom  liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  confirmed  the  tale ; 
As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken, 

Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen — 
Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band. 
From  Teviot,  AjU,  and  Ettrick  shade. 
Came  in,  their  Chiefs  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste, 

There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and  lea ; 
He  that  was  last  at  tne  trvsting-place 
Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gaye  ladye. 

VIII. 
From  feir  St  Mary's  silver  wave. 

From  dreary  Gamescleugh's  dusky  height, 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 


Array  d  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
The  treasured  fleur-de-luce  he  daims, 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
£ncamp*d  by  Falla*s  mossy  wave, 
The  proud  mstincdon  grateful  gav^ 

For  £uth  *mid  feudaljars; 
What  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

Would  mjurch  to  southern  wars ; 
And  hence,  in  fiur  lemembrance  worn, 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne ; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal'd — 
"Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX 

An  aged  Knight,  to  danger  steeVd, 
With  msDjr  B  moss-trooper  came  on 
And  azure  in  a  golden  Seld, 
^ftars  and  crescent  meed  bis  abield 
Witlioat  the  bend  ofSfurdieaton. 
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Wide  lay  his  lands  round  Oakwood  tower, 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Ower ; 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood, 
His  wood-embosom*d  mansion  stood; 
In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below, 
The  herds  ofplunder^d  Enghmdiow; 
His  bold  retamer's  daily  food, 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
Marauding  chief  I  his  sole  del^ht 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight; 
Not  even  the  Flower  of  Yarrow's  charms, 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spum'd  at  rest. 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  press'd. 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow: 

Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 
Before  their  father's  band; 

A  braver  knight  than  Harden*8  lord 
Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band. 

Came  trooping  down  the  Todshawhill ; 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 
Hearken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale, 
How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale. — 
Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair. 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  Earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood, 
The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  ni 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word. 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  Lord. 
The  Earl  into  fair  Eskdale  came 
Homage  and  seignory  to  claim : 
Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard  a  heriot"  he  sought, 
Saying,  '*  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassal  01 
— "  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed. 
Oft  has  he  help*d  me  at  pinch  of  need ; 
Lord  and  Earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow 
I  can  reign  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou.** — 
Word  on  word  gave  fiiel  to  fire. 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattison's  ire, 
But  that  the  Earl  the  flight  had  ta'en. 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spiur, 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muii 
And  it  fell  down  a  weary  weight, 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XL 

The  Earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  Bee, 
^^uU  £Eun  avenged  would  he  be. 

ih^  !L^^  ifendal  superior,  in  certain  case«.  waa  cutvWeAlc 
we  nwca4  in  name  of  Heriot,  or  Herezeld. 
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In  haste  to  Branksome's  Lord  he  q)oke, 
Saying,  "  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke ; 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold. 
An  Eskdale  111  sell  thee,  to  ha^e  and  hold : 
Beshreur  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  dan 
If  thou  leavest  on  £ske  a  landed  man ; 
Bat  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone^ 
For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon." 
A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 
Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold; 
To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurred  amain. 
And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta'en. 
He  left  his  merrymen  in  the  midst  of  the  hill, 
And  bade  thenvnold  them  dose  and  still ; 
And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain, 
To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  train. 
To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said : 
"  Know  thou  me  for  thy  li^ge-lord  and  head ; 
Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame, 
For  Scotts  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 
Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due, 
Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  me. 
If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 
Eskdale  shall  long  have  tne  sound  in  mind."  — 

XII. 
Loudly  the  Beattison  laugh*d  in  sochu  ; 
"  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard*s  lot, 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot, 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot." — 
He  blew  ms  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse, 
Tliat  the  dun-deer  started  at  fair  Craikcross; 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  dear, 
Tlirough  the  grey  moimtain-mist  there  did  lances  appear 
And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a  din, 
That  the  echoes  answer^  from  Pentoun-linn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock. 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke  I 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  fidd  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew, 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and  throdgh ; 
\Miere  the  Beattisons'  blood  mix*d  with  the  rill. 
The  Galliard's-Haugh  men  call  it  stilL 
The  Scotts  haye  scattered  the  Beattison  dan. 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  yalley  of  Eske,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source, 
Wag  last  snd  won  h>r  that  bonny  white  horse. 

xr//. 

WMtBlade  the  Hawk,  and  fleadsiiaw  cam*. 
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From  Yarrow-cleugh  to  Hindhaugh-swair, 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen. 
Troop'd  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear ; 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden.^* 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siQge  or  rescue  never  rode. 
The  Ladye  mark'd  the  aids  come  in, 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 
She  bade  her  youthfol  son  attend. 
That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend. 
And  learn  to  fEice  his  foes. 
**The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war; 
I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stifi^ 
And  his  tme  arrow  stmck  aSax  ' 
The  raven's  nest  upon  the  diff ; 
The  red  cross,  on  a  southern  breast, 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest : 
Thou,  Whitslade,  shalt  teach  him  his  weapon 
And  o'er  him  hold  his  other's  shield." 

XIV. 
Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  fajcQ  the  Ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear. 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear, 
And  moan'd  and  plain'd  in  manner  wild. 

The  attendants  to  the  Ladye  told. 
Some  fairy y  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  fr«e  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame ; 
She  blush'd  blood-red  for  very  shame : — 
<*  Hence  I  ere  the  clan  his  fointness  view ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch  I— 
Watt  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Ranglebum's  lonely  side. — 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 
That  coward  should  ere  be  son  of  mine  T — 

XV. 

A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had. 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight, 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain, 
Nor  heedeid  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile ; 

But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd, 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream, 
His  figure  chang'd,  like  rorm  in  dream, 
Andded,  and  shouted,  **  Lost  I  lost  I  lost ! 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  andlaugVd, 
Bat  £siater  still  a  cloth-yaxd  shatt 
Vfliisaed  from  startled  Tinlmn's  yew. 
And  pierced  bia  shoulder  thiougVl  and  ^^oq 
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Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 
And  though  the  womid  soon  heal'd  again, 
Yet>  as  he  ran,  he  y ell'd  for  pain ; 
And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast, 
Rode  back  to  firanksome  fiery  £a8t. 

XVI. 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood, 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome's  towers  and  wood; 
And  martial  murmurs,  firom  below, 
Proclaim'd  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown ; 
The  coursers*  neighing  he  could  ken, 
A  measured  tread  of  marching  men ; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum. 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum ; 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  copse  appear ; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVII. 
Light  forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round ; 

Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast, 
The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green, 

Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast, 
Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band. 
Lord  Dacre*s  DiU-men  were  at  hand: 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  ktrtles  white,  and  crosses  red^ 
Array'd  boieath  the  banner  tall. 
That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  conquer'd  wall ; 
And  minstrels,  as  they  march'd  in  order, 
PU/d,  "Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on  the  Border." 

XVIIL 
Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fight,  hi  dark  array, 
Bv  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 
Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword. 
They  knew  no  countrv,  own'd  no  lord : 
They  were  not  arm'd  like  England's  sons, 
But  bore  the  leven-darting  guns ; 
Bufi  coats,  all  frounced  andlt)roider*d  o'er, 
And  morsiDg-boms  «  and  8car&  they  wore  \ 
Each  bettering  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade; 

«  Powder-S&akB. 
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All,  as  thev  march*d,  in  rugged  tongue, 
Songs  of  Teatonic  feuds  they  sung. 

'  XIX. 

But  loader  still  the  damour  grew, 

And  loader  still  the  minstrels  blew, 

When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry ; 

His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear. 

Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 

There  many  a  youthful  knight,  Ml  keen 

To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen ; 

Wiui  fevour  in  his  crest,  or  glove, 

Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 

So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array. 

Till  fiill  their  lengthen'd  lines  display; 

Then  call'd  a  hal^  and  made  a  stand. 

And  cried,  **  St  George,  for  merry  England !  * 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent 
On  Branksome  8  armed  towers  was  bent ; 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan ; 
Falcon  and  culver,"  on  each  tower, 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke, 
Where  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall. 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal. 

XXI. 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 

His  white  beard  o'er  his  breast-plate  spread  ; 

Unbroke  by  age,  ei*ect  his  seat. 

He  rul'd  his  eager  courser's  ^ait ; 

Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  hre,  to  prance, 

And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance : 

In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 

Disphy'd  a  peded  willow  wand ; 

His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 

Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear.* 

When  diey  espied  him  riding  out. 

Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 

«  Ancient  pieces  of  artillery. 

*  A  glove  upon  a  lance  was  the  emblem  of  iail\i  umoxv^  \\ve  « 
"2®"^  '**o  were  wont,  wJien  any  one  broke  "his  ^otd,  to  e,xpo%ft  ^ 
»o<ipmclaim  liim  a  faithJess  villain  at  the  fiiat  Botdcx  m<te\Au^ 
fuottjr  warn  much  dreaded. 
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Sped  to  the  front  of  their  arrar. 

To  hear  -wtat  this  old  knight  should  say. 

XXIL 

"Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  yon 
Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buocleuch,  v 

Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band. 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  Ladye  reads  you  swith  return ; 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  burn. 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 
St  Mary !  but  well  light  a  brand 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland.** — 

XXIIL 
A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord. 
But  odmer  Howard  took  the  word : 

*  May%  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  s^  the  castle's  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuivant-at-arms  sball  show 
Both  why  we  came,  and.  when  we  go.** — 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  Dame 

To  the  waU*s  outward  circle  came; 
Each  chief  around  lean*d  on  his  spear, 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard*8  livery  dres8*d. 
The  lion  argent  deck'd  his  breast ; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
0  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made. 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  said : — 

XXIV. 

*  It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
But  yet  tiiey  may  not  tamely  see. 

All  tiirough  the  Western  W^ardenry, 

Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride,  • 

And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side ; 

And  Ul  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 

To  make  your  towers  a  flemens-firth." 

We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 

That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  ><>  paui. 

It  was  but  last  St  Cuthbert's  even 

He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  LeveJi, 

Earned  ^  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  Blew  bia  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  aince  a  lone  and  widow'd  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
'  An  uijlam  for  outlaw.,  *  Plundered. 
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Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers,  " 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison." 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison : 
And  this  fair  hoy,  to  London  led. 
Shall  good  King  Edward's  page  he  hred.*' 

XXV.  , 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  hoy  did  cryj 
And  stretch*d  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer, 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear ; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown'd ; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
-  She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest ; 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood. 
And  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood : — 

XXVI. 
**  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize. 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys. 
That  either  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treason  stain, 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword,8i 
When  English  blood  swell'd  Ancram's  ford  ;** 
And,  but  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight, 
And  bare  him  ably  in  the  flight. 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubVd  a  knight. 
For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 
God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine ; 
Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom ; 
Here,  while  I  live  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  purpose  urge, 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake^  oirge. 
Our  moat»  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

XXVIL 

Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claim- 
Then  lighten'd  Thirlestane^  eye  of  flame ; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew; 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

"St  Marv  for  the  young  Buccleuch?" 
2Se  English  war-cry  answered  wide. 
And  fbrwaid  bent  each  souihem  speax  \ 
f/^ote  ofasBanJt 
^^^^-^eakfi,  the  watching  a  corpse  previoua  to  mlwtaeaX. 
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Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear ; 
Each  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown  5 — 
Bat,  ere  a  grey-goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

xxvni. 

"Ah I  noble  Lords  T  he  breathless  said, 
"  What  treason  has  your  march  betray'd  ? 
What  make  you  here,  frt>m  aid  so  far, 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  ? 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought. 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw  ;<* 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autmnn  grain ; 
And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand. 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  menj^  men  good. 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood; 
And  Jedwoo€^  Eske,  and  Teviotdale, 
Have  to  proud  Angus  come ; 
.   And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risto  with  haughty  Home. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  IVe  wander'd  long ; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry  England, 
And  cannot  brook  my  country's  wrong , 
And  hard  I'^e  spurr'd  all  night  to  show 
The  mustering  of  coming  foe." 

XXIX 

"And  let  them  come  I"  fierce  Dacre  cried; 
**  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  pride. 

That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  sea, 

And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 

From  Branksome's  highest  towers  display'd. 

Shall  mock  the  rescued  lingering  aid  I — 

Levd  each  harquebuss  on  row ; 

Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow; 

Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls  and  cry, 

Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die  T — 

XXX. 

"Yet  hear,"  quoth  Howard,  "calmly  hear, 

Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 

For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ?  ^ 

But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  Sower 

In  Btrify  against  a  kingdom's  power. 
Tea  tbansand  Scots  Against  thousands  three, 
Certes^  were  desperate  policy. 

'  ^^on^cJiau,,  the  miJJtary  array  of  a  county. 
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Nay,  take  the  tenns  the  Ladye  made. 
Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid  : 
Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 
In  single  fight;  and,  if  he  gain. 
He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he's  cross'd, 
Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 
The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came, 
Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 

XXXI. 

Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother  Waraen's  sage  rebuke ; 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  staid. 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obeyed. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride ; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say, 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXII. 
The  pursuivant-at-arms  a^ain 

Before  the  castle  took  his  stand ; 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain. 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band ; 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave*s  right, 
Stout  Deloraine  to  smgle  fight; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid. 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said : — 
•*  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave*s  swoixl 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Your  youthful  chiefUin,  Branksome*s  Lor.l, 

Shdl  hostage  for  his  clan  remain: 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 
The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 

Howe'er  it  &lls,  the  English  band, 
Unharming  Scots,  b^  Scots  unharm'd. 
In  peaceful  march,  like  men  unarm'd, 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland.** 

XXXIII. 
Unconscious  of  the  near  relief 
The  proffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief, 

Though  much  the  Ladye  sage  gainsa/d ; 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and  true. 
From  Jedwood's  recent  sack  thejr  knew. 

How  tardy  was  the  Kegent's  aid; 
And  you  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own. 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  nair  d. 
By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
daeied  was  the  compact,  and  a^eea 
That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with,  speed. 
Beneath  the  ckatle,  on  a  lawn: 
Tbejr&K'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
Oa  fyot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife, 
A,t  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dutYm  ♦ 
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When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  ^'eed, 
Or  else  a  enampion  in  his  stead, 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand, 
Against  stoat  Mnsgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

xxxrv. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay, 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horsey 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career. 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course : 
•     But  he,  the  jovial  har]^,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  rought. 

In  guise  which  now  I  say : 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  danse 
Of  BUck  Lord  Archibald's  battle-laws, 

In  the  old  Doughis'  day. 
He  brook*d  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong. 

Or  call  his  song  untrue : 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied. 
And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride, 

Hie  bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 
On  Teviot's  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stain'd  Mrith  blood ; 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches  wave, 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom. 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb ; 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim. 
Ana  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  hun, 

Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air? 
He  died  I— his  scholars,  one  by  one. 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone  *, 
And  I,  alas  I  survive  alone. 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore, 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  before ; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled. 
My  jedousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused:  the  listenuig  dames  a^ahi 
Applaud  the  hoary  Minstrel's  tftram. 
With  many  s  word  of  kindly  cheer, — 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 
MuyeU'd  the  Dachesa  how  so  well 
Mb  I^ndaty  eong  could  tell-^ 

««*/  waoee  memory  was  not ; 
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Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare ; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone ; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  ficlde  Fame 
Had  bfotted  firom  her  rolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  head 
The  fSading  wreath  for  which  they  bled; 
In  sooth,  'twas  strange,  this  old  man's  verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

The  Harper  smiled,  well  pleased ;  for  ne'er 
Was  flatteiy  lost  on  Poet's  ear :  '^ 

A  simple  race  I  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires, 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  £eui  its  fires : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives  to  trim  tlie  short-lived  blaze. 

Smiled,  then,  well-pleased,  the  Aged  Man. 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 


CANTO    FIFTH. 


Call  it  not  vain :— they  do  not  err. 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies. 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies : 
Who  say,  tall  diff,  and  cavern  lone. 
For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan : 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh. 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

n. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale^ 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faiuiful  song, 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memoTv  feels  a  second  deatSi. 
The  Maid'B  pale  shade,  who  wa^  hex  \ci(t» 
TbAt  love,  true  love,  should  he  fotgot. 
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From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 

Upon  the  gentle  Minstrers  bier: 

The  phantom  Knight,  his  gloiy  fled, 

Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with  dead; 

Homits  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 

And  shrieks  along  the  battle-pMn.  ^ 

The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 

Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song 

Now,  from  the  moantain*s  misly  throne. 

Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own, 

ffis  ashes  undistinguished  lie. 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die : 

His  groans  the  lonely  cavems  fill. 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 

AU  mourn  the  Minstrel's  harp  unstrung,  ' 

Iheir  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

III. 
Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 
When  they  could  ^y,  from  Branksome's  towenv 
The  advancing  mardi  of  martial  powers. 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appeared. 
And  trampling  steeds  were  fiiintly  heard ; 
Bright  spears  above  the  columns  dun, 
GUmced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 
And  feudal  banners  £Eiir  displayed 
The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

IV. 

Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  dan, 

From  the  £Eur  Middle  Marches  came ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  name  I'^ 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn. 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  "Wedderbume** 

Their  men  in  battle-order  set; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet.  ^ 
Nor  list  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore, 
And  Tweed's  feir  borders  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far. 

And  shouting  still,  "A  Homel  a  HomeT''' 

V. 

Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  sent. 
On  many  a  courteous  message  went; 
To  everjr  cJu'efand  lord  they  paid 

^d  told  tliem,^how  a  truce  waa  made, 
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And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta*en 
'Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine. 

And  how  the  Ladye  pray'd  them  dear, 
That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see, 
And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
"Vfere  England's  noble  Lords  forgot. 
Himself  the  hoary  Seneschal 
Rode  forth,  in  se^y  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  Hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'^  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free. 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy: 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose. 

VI. 
Now,  noble  Dame,  perchance  you  ask. 

How  these  two  hostile  armies  met? 
Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 

To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  set ; 
Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire, 
Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. — 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows, 
By  habit,  and  bv  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  'JTeviot's  strand; 
Thev  met  and  sate  them  mingled  down. 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land : 
Tlie  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  erasp*cl. 
Still  in  the  mail^  gauntlet  daspM, 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear; 
Yisors  were  raised,  and  &ces  shown. 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known. 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  da. 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout, 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

VII. 
Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown. 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged, 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green : 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot-side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 
And  in  the  groan  of  death; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  Vjar©, 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  ahare. 
Had  found  a  bloody  sheatlu 

«  A  sort  of  knife  or  poniani. 
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Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day  I's 
fiat  yet  on  Branksome^  towers  and  town. 
In  peaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

vni. 

The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decayed  not  with  the  djnng  day : 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall. 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  meny  harp  and  beakers'  clan^ : 

And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  jHain, 
Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran, 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 
Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan ; 
And  revellers,  o'er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas'  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length  the  various  clamours  died : 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill, 

No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide ; 
Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 
Hie  chdlenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profound, 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 

R\mg  from  the  nether  lawn ; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toil'd  there. 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square, 
The  l^ts'  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Agiunst  the  morrow's  dawn. 

X. 

Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat, 

Despite  the  Dame's  reproving  eye; 
Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat. 

Full  many  a  stifled  sigh ; 
For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  win  the  Flower  of  Teviof  s  love. 

And  many  a  bold  ally. — 
With  throbbing  head  and  anxious  heart, 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay : 
By  times,  from  silken  couch  she  rose ; 
While  jet  tiie  banner  d  boats  repose, 

She  viewed  the  dawning  day: 
OfaU  the  bandreda  sunk  to  rest, 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best. 
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XL 
She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

Wnich  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay; 
Where  coursers*  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort. 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday; 
Now,  still  as  death ;  till  staljking  slow,  — 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread^ — 
A  statdy  warrior  pass'd  below; 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary  I  can  it  be  ? — 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers. 
He  walks  through  Branksome*s  hostile  towers. 

With  fearless  step  add  free. 
She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 
Oh !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break, 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay  I 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears. 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears, 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

XII. 
Yet  was  his  hazard  small  ^  for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  ^e  speU 

Of  that  sly  urchm  page ; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart, 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged  thus,  the  warder's  post, 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd. 

For  fdl  the  vassalage : 
But  O I  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes ! 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  tear  she  strove. 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet. 

xiir. 

Oft  have  1  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 

To  bring  this  meeting  round; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight, 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  found; 
And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  Knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright, 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  eartMy  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  ao  wd\. 
True  love's  the  gift  which  Godlaaa  ^vca 
To  man  alone  beneath  thelieaveii*. 
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It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire^ 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire, 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die ; 
It  is  the  secret  S3anpath7, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tic^ 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knight, 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight. 

XIV. 

Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew,' 
The  pipe's  shrill  port*  aroused  each  clan 

In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view, 
The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 

Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood, 

Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  Wood ; 

To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 

The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 

And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 

About  the  knight  each  favoured  most 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  Dame ; 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
Twixt  Harden  and  twixt  Thirlestaine : 

They  *gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brew  on  brow  was  bent ; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife — ^for,  lo  I 
HimseU^  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seemed  and  free  from  pain, 

In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
The  Dame  her  charm  successful  knew. 
And  the  fierce  chie&  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVI. 
When  for  the  lists  thev  sought  the  plain. 
The  stately  Ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noUe  Howard  hold ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk*d. 
And  much, 'in  courteous  phrase,  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb — his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o*er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  bufi^, 

With  satin  slash'd  and  lined ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  iUl  of  Poland  fur, 

Ws  hose  with  ailver  twined; 
Ws  Bilboa  bJade,  bjr  Marchmen  felt, 
Sia^g-in  a  broad  and  studded  belt; 

"  A  martuU  piece  of  music,  adapted  to  the  bagpiper. 
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Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
CaU'd  noble  Howard,  Belted  >ViU. 

xvn. 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame» 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground : 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil. 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound ; 
Tte  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side, 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried; 
Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider*d  rein. 
He  deem*d,  she  sliudder'd  at  the  sight  . 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight ; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguess*d, 
Was  flutterinp^  in  her  gentle  breast, 
When,  in  then*  chairs  of  crimson  placed. 
The  Dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIII. 
Prize  of  the  field,  the  voung  Buccleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  fortn  to  view ; 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight. 
So  much  he  long*d  to  see  the  fi^ht. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightlv  pnde, 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride; 
Their  leading  staflls  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assigned 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim, 
In  King  and  Queen,  and  Warden's  name^ 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford. 

On  peril  of  his  life ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke, 
Till  thus  the  alternate  Herald  spoke : — ' 

XIX. 

ENGLISH   HERAIJO. 

•*  Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Grood  knight  and  true,  and  freely  bom. 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn. 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause !" 

XX. 

SCOTTISH  HERAliD. 

"J^ere  «eandeth  William  of  Delorame, 
Good  knight  and  true,  of  nob\e  Btrain^ 
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\Mio  sayeth,  that  fbul  treason's  staio. 
Since' he  bore  arms,  ne*er  soil'd  his  coat; 

And  that,  so  help  him  God  above  I 

He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove^ 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat." 

LORD  DACRE. 

•  Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight  t 
Sound  trumpets  r 

LORD  HOME. 

«  Go4  defend  the  right  T- 

Then  TeviotI  how  thine  echoes  rang. 
When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-climg 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes, 
And  in  mid  list,  with  shield  p<Hsed  high. 
And  measured  step  and  waiy  eye, 

The  combatants  did  dose. 

XXI. 

n  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear. 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  near 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 

And  blood  pour*d  down  from  many  a  wound ; 

For  desperate  was  the  strife,  and  long. 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 

But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 

I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight  I 

For  I  have  seen  war*s  lightning  flashing, 

Seen  the  clavmore  with  oayonet  clashing. 

Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse  dashing, 

And  scom'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife^ 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. — 

XXII. 
lis  done,  'tis  done  I  that  fatal  blow 

Has  8tretch*d  him  on  the  bloody  plain ; 
He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no  I 

Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again  I 
He  diokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor's  barred  band. 
Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp, 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp  I  , 

0,  bootless  aid  1 — ^haste,  holy  ^ar. 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  I 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shnven. 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven  I 

xxin. 

In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped ; — 

His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red. 
As  Qirougb  the  lists  be  ran : 

rambidfal  of  the  shouts  on  high, 
That  hMi'J'd  the  conqueror's  victory 
IfemJsed  the  dying  num; 
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Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 
As  o*er  him  he  kneePd  down  in  prayer ; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear, 
His  fiEdtering  penitence  to  hear; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 
Pours  ghostl}r  comfort  on  his  heart, 

And  Dids  him  trust  in  Grod  I 
Unheard  he  prays ; — ^the  death-pang's  o'er  t 
Bichard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

xxrv. 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight, 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight, 

The  silent  victor  stands ; 
His  beaver  did  he  not  nnclasp, 
Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When  lo  I  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise, 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands ;  ^ 
And  all,  amid  the  thronged  array, 
In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man, 
Who  downward  n-om  the  castle  ran : 
He  crossed  the  barriers  at  a  bound, 
And  wild  and  haggard  look*d  around. 

As  dizzy,  and  m  pain ; 
And  all,  upon  the  armed  ground, 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine  I 
Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed ; 
Vaulted  each  marshal  frt>m  his  steed ; 

**  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 
«  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?  ** 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone— 

**  Cranstoun  of  Teviot-side  I 
For  this  fair  prize  IVe  fought  and  won/'— 
And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kisa'd. 
And  often  press*d  him  to  her  breast; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show. 
Her  heart  had  throbb*d  at  every  blow ; 
Tet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign'd  she  greet. 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet. 
Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made, 
What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard,  said-- 

— ^For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe— 
And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd 

The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego, 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
QfCraastoun*a  Lord  and  Teylota  ¥\o\«w 
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XXVI. 

She  look'd  to  river,  look*d  to  hill. 

Thought  on  the  SpUifs  prophecy, 
Then  broke  her  silence  stem  and  still, — 

'*  Not  yon,  but  Fate,  has  vanquish'd  me ; 
Their  innuence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksome*s  tower. 

For  pride  is  ouell'd,  and  love  is  free." — 
She  took  fSEur  Margaret  by  the  hand, 
Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand ; 

That  hand  to  Cranstouirs  lord  gaye  she  * — 
**  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine, 
Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine  I 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be; 
For  this  is  your  betrothing  day, 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay, 

To  grace  it  with  their  company. 

xxvn. 

All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain. 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain ; 

How  Cranstoim  fought  wiUi  Deloraijie, 

And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  Book 

Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took ; 

And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high. 

That  mom,  by  help  of  gramarye ; 

How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight. 

Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fi^ht 

But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid. 

And  lingered  till  he  join'd  the  maid. — 

Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 

Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day ; 

But  wdl  she  thought,  ere  mi<might  came^ 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame. 

From  lus  foul  han^  the  Book  to  save. 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

'Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoim's  lord; 

Nor  how  she  told  the  former  woes, 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows.-^ 

Needs  not  these  lovers'  joja  to  tell : 

One  day,  fur  nuuds,  you'u  know  them  well. 

XXVJIL 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
Had  waken'd  frt)m  his  deathlike  trance ; 

And  tamght  that,  in  the  listed  plain. 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield, 
A^nunst  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield. 

Under  Uie  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ran, 
And  hence  bia  presence  scared  the  daa, 
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Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,« 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 
Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved, 
Tet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proyed. 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie: 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate, 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 

Though  rude,  and  scant  of  courtesy ; 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood 
Unless  when  men-at-arms  withstood. 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  flght  from  gallant  foe : 
And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now. 

When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  looked  down; 
Grief  darkened  on  his  rugged  brow. 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made : — 

XXIX. 

"  Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  here  I 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear, 

TTiou  slew'st  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three, 
Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark, 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

And  thou  wert  now  aliv^  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide. 

Till  one,  or  both  of  us,  did  die : 
Yet  rest  thee  God  1  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here. 
Whose  word  is  Snaifie,  spur,  and  spear. 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear  I 
Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind. 
To  see  now  thou  the  chase  could'st  wind. 
Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray  !*> 
I'd  eive  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
DauL  Musgrave  were  alive  again." — 

xxx. 

So  moum'd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field. 
Ana  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 
On  levell'd  lances,  four  and  four, 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 

«  The  spectral  apparition  of  a  living  persom 
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Before^  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 
Was  heard  the  Minstrel's  plaintiye  wail ; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole, 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul : 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode ; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  thej  bore, 
Through  Liddesdale  to  Leven's  eiiore; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave. 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 


The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  song. 

The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 

Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near, 

Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 

Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep. 

Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 

Seems  now  as  if  the  liinstrel's  wail. 

Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale ; 

Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave. 

Rung  the  fiill  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell, 
Why  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well, 
Should  thus,  with  iD-rewarded  toil. 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil, 
When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear. 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy : 
Less  Uked  he  stilX  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  c(ear ; 
Hign  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 


CANTO    SIXTH. 


L 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  landl 
Whose  heart  hath  ne^r  within  him  bum'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  bath  torn'd, 

Fjvm  wandering'  on  a  foreign  strand  I 
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If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  vrish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pel^ 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  sell^ 
livinff,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  yile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwepty  unhonoui'd,  and  imsung. 

IL 

O  Caledonia  I  stem  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  thenood. 

Land  of  my  sires  I  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band. 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  I 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scenes 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still. 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray. 

Though  none  should  guide  my  fleeble  way; 

Still  reel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 

Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek  ;• 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 

The  Bard  may  draw  his  partmg  groan. 

III. 
Not  scom'd  like  me  I  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call ; 
Trooping  the^  came,  from  near  and  £ur. 
The  jovm  pnests  of  mirth  and  war ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  banquet  hoth  they  shsu*ed. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate. 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate ; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string, 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing^ 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

IV. 
Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendour  of  the  spousal  nte. 
How  muster'd  in  tiie  chapel  faxc 
•Both  maid  and  matron,  Bq](uie  «XkdLVxia!^b&\ 
*  ^«  pncedittg  four  lines  now  form  the  inwacvpVAOucaa  ^ba  xass 
'  '^•Jter  Soott  in  the  market-place  of  Selkixk. 
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Me  IktB  not  tell  of  owches  rare, 
Of  mantftla  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  Torr'd  with  miniver ; 
What  plmnage  waved  the  altar  roimd. 
How  spnrB  and  ringing  chainlets  sound; 
And  hard  it  were  for  ^rd  to  speak 
The  chan^eM  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek ; 
That  lovdy  hne  which  comes  and  flies, 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise  I 

V. 
Some  bards  have  smig,  the  Ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 
Nor  dnrst  the  rites  of  roonsal  graces 
So  mnch  she  fiBar'd  each  holy  place. 
False  danders  these : — I  trust  right  well 
She  wrought  not  hj  forbidden  speU;^ 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
0*er  sprites  in  planetary  hour : 
Tet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part. 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  fut, 

But  this  for  fiuthf  ul  truth  I  say. 
The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood. 

Of  sable  vdvet  her  arra^. 
And  on  her  head  a  cnmson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroidered  and  entwined. 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist,  ^ 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist. 

VI. 
The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon : 
Twas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon. 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival 
Steward  and  sqmre,  with  heedful  haste. 
Marshalled  the  rank  of  avery  guest ; 
Pages,  with  readv  blade,  were  there. 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share : 
0*er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 
And  prmcely  peacock's  gilded  train,  ^ 
And  o*er  the  boar-head,  gamish'd  brave. 
And  cygnet  firom  St  Ma^s  wave ; 
0*er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within 
For,  fh>m  the  lofty  balcony. 
Bung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery : 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quafTd, 
Laadlfr  tbey  spoke,  and  loudly  laugb'd  ; 
W2d0per*d  jrouDg  knigbts,  in  tone  more  mild. 
7b  JfdiM  Air,  and  ladies  smUed, 
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And  fiflpp*d  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells. 
In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds'  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine, 
From  Bourdeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine ; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

VII. 
The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 
No  opportunity  of  ill, 
Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high, 
To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy ; 
Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 
By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 
And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd. 
About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost,    \ 
High  words  to  words  succeeding  stiU, 
Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Uunthill  ;^ 
A  hot  and  hardv  Rutherford, 
Whom  men  called  Dickon  Draw-the-sword. 
He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 
Hunthill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 
Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose, 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose : 
Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 
But  bit  his  glove,^*  and  shook  his  head. — 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
Stout  Conrade,  cold,  and  drench*d  in  blood. 
His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound, 
Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found ; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath; 
But  ever  &om  that  time,  'twas  said. 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIII. 

The  dwar^  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 

Might  his  foul  treachery  espie. 

Now  sought  the  castle  buttery. 

Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 

Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 

As  those  that  sat  m  lordly  selle. 

Watt  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 

The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-Braes ; 

And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound. 

To  Howard's  merry-men  sent  it  round. 

To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side. 

Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
"  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fiair  bride  T — 

At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  paU, 

Foam'd  forth  in  floods  the  nut-bTOYra.  aU\ 

TfTii7e  shout  the  riders  every  one*. 
iSocii  day  of  mirth  ne'er  checr'd  \3Die«  <^«sl» 
Since  old  fiuccleuch  the  name  did  ^vm 
When  in  the  deuch  1h,e  buck  -waa  Weii. 
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IX. 

The  wUy  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Kemember*d  him  of  Tinlinn*8  yew, 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told,  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheered  his  wife ; 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm, 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm ; 
I'Vom  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash*d  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer ; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on, 
With  bodkin  piercea  him  to  the  bone : 
The  venom*d  wound,  and  festering  joint, 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point. 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spumed. 
And  board  and  flagons  overtum'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  Urchin  ran; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  liis  post. 
And  grinned,  and  muttered,  "  Lost !  lost !  lost  V 

X. 
By  this,  the  Dame,  lest  farther  fray 
Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 
Had  bid  Uie  Minstrels  tune  their  lay. 
And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 
The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name  :^^ 
Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well. 
Within  the  Land  Debateable ; 
Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 
Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win ; 
They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth, 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 
In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 
His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XI. 

ALBERT  GILSME. 

It  was  an  English  ladye 'bright, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight, 

For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun. 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 
But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 

Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all 

ITer  aire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  £ne, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall  • 
^Ta-  brother  ga  ve  but  a  Hash  of  wine,  ' 

For  ire  tliat  Love  was  lord  ofaU, 
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For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  alL 

XII. 
That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell. 

For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all ! 

Hejpierced  her  brother  to  the  heart, 
Where  the  sun  shines  feir  on  Carlisle  wall  :— 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part, 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 
(Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine ; 
So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  alL 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithfiil  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  waU,) 

Prav  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love, 
f^or  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all  t 

XIIL 
As  ended  Alberts  simple  lay. 
Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

Renown*d  in  haughty  HernVs  court : 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivall  d  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  sons  I 
The  gentie  Surrey  loved  his  lyre— 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  feme  ?*• 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire, 
And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name, 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 
They  sought,  together,  climes  afar. 

And  of^  within  some  olive  ^ove. 
When  even  came  with  twinklme  star. 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  stay'd. 

And  deem'd  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  udd. 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melodv; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combme. 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

fitztraver  t  O  wliat  tongue  xoay  ft«y 
The  pangs  thy  faithroi  X^oBOnxVofi^ 
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When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay, 

Ungrateful  Tudoi^s  sentence  slew? 
Segaraless  of  the  tyrant's  firown, 
His  harp  call'd  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth*s  iron  towers, 
Wmdsor's  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowers. 
And,  fiEuthfol  to  his  patron's  name, 
With  Howard  still  !ntztraver  came ; 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he, 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVL 

FrrZTRAVER. 

Twas  All-soul's  eve,  and  Surrejr's  heart  beat  high  ; 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  start. 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigh, 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art, 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart, 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  grim ; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part, 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb, 
And  mark,  if  stiU  she  loved,  and  still  she  thought  of  bini. 

XVIL 
Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  hi^h, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might ; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman. 
And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright: 

For  fitfiu  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watchlight  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  man. 

XVIII. 
But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  Earl  'gan  spy. 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream ; 
TiU,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  fbrm  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loom. 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  in  gloom. 

XIX. 
Fair  all  the  pageant— but  how  passing  faur 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind ! 
Cer  her  white  bosom  stray'd  ner  hazel  hair. 
Pale  her  dear  cbeeln^  aa  if  for  Jove  she  pined ; 
•  AS  in  ber  nigbt-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  pepaive,  read  £vm  tablet  ebnmine. 
Some  Btrain  that  seem  'd  ber  inmost  8oxd  to  find  • 
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XX. 

Slow  roll'd  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  fbnn, 

A^d  swept  tlie  goodly  vision  all  away — 
So  royal  envy  roll  d  the  murky  storm 

O'er  my  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 
Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant  I  Heaven  rapay 

On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line, 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 

The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plundered  shrine, 
Che  murder'd  Surrey's  blood,  the  tears  of  Geraldiae! 

XXI. 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefe,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song ; 
These  hated  HeniVs  name  as  deatii. 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith.— 
Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air. 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  bravet  St  Clair : 
St  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  bom  where  restless  seas 
Howl  roimd  the  storm-swept  Orcades ; 
Where  erst  St  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay ; — 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall  I— 
Thence  oft  he  mark'd  fierce  Pentland  rave, 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  .wave ; 
And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale, 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  mi^ht  fancy  cull ; 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afar, 
Stern  Lochlin*s  sons  of  roving  war, 
The  ^Norsemen,  trained  to  spoil  and  blood* 
Skilled  to  pcepare  the  raven's  food ; 
Rinp  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormv  vale, 
The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale ; 
And  many  a  Runic  column  high 
Had  witness'd  sp^  idolatry. 
And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 
Leam'd  many  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth,— 
Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  curl'd, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world ; 
Of  those  dread  Maids,*^  whose  \i\deou&  y^U 
Maddena  the  battle's  bloody  sweSl*, 
Of  chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  g\oom 
By  the  pale  death-Uehts  of  the  tornb^ 
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Ransack'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 
Their  fiilchioiis  wrench'd  from  corps^  hold,** 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarmi. 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms  I 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame, 
To  Roedin*s  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  leam*d  a  milder  minstrelsy; 
Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mix*d  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

xxin. 

HAROLD. 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Bosabelle. 

— «*  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  y^  gallant  crew  I 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  I 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

**  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white : 
To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
ITie  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

**  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay; 
Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch ; 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  tOrday?** — 

«*  Tls  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 
But  that  my  ladve-mother  there 
Sits  londy  in  her  castle-halL 

«•  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  tu  not  fiU'd  by  RosabeUe."— 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night, 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  on  Rodin's  castled  rock. 

It  ruddied  all  the  copee^wood  glen ; 
Twas  seen  £vm  DTyden*8  grovea  of  oak. 
And  Been  from  cavem'd  Hawthamden, 

«  /nc4,  lale 
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Seem*d  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 

Where  Roslin's  chiefe  uncofi&ii'd  lie^ 
Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-lraund. 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  diapeUe; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  I 

And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  i^ong,  and  the  wild  winds  sung. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Kosabelle, 

XXIV. 
So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay, 

Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  hall. 
Though,  long  before  tiie  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  uem  all : 
It  wa»  not  edd3ring  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apac^ 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's  face, 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretdn'd  hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast. 
And  chiU'd  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast, 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast; 
The  elfish  pa^e  fell  to  the  ground. 
And,  shuddenng,  mutter'd,  ''Found I  found  1  found  * 

XXV. 

Then  sudden,  through  the  darken'd  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

Tlie  castle  seem'd  on  flame. 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptoiQi  B.'ton^, 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone*, 
JFnll  ttarough  the  guesta*  bedazzVedL\>axi^ 
fieoistlessflash'd  the  levm-bTaxid^ 
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And  ffll'd  the  haQ  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 
It  broke,  with  thunder  \6ns  and  load, 
Dismay'd  the  brave,  appalfd  the  ]3roud,— 

From  sea  to  sea  the  larmn  nmg; 
On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  I 

XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
Some  saw  a  sight  not  seen  by  all ; 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 
Cry,  with  loud  sumtaons,  **  Gylbin,  come  !* 

^d  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 
Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  doi^-n^ 

Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  ^wn. 
The  guests  in  silence  prayed  and  shook. 
And  terror  dimmed  each  lofty  look. 
But  none  of  all  the  astonished  train 
Was  so  dismay'd  as  Deloraine : 
His  blood  did  freese,  his  brain  did  bum, 
Twas  fear*d  his  mind  would  ne'er  return ; 

For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 

Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 

Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 
With  broken  hin^  and  shuddering  cold — 

That  he  had  seen  right  certainly, 
A  shape  with  amice  wrap^d  around, 
With  a  wrought  SpamsnocUdric  bound. 

Like pUgrtm  from  beyond  the  sea; 
And  knew— but  how  it  mattered  not — 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott 

XXVII. 
The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  tale ; 
No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke, 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke ; 

And  he  a  smemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  St  Bride  of  Douglas  make," 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 
To  Melrose  ^bey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast. 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  pn^^ers  address'd: 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  their  rows, 
Some  to  St  Maiy  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  ofUale, 
Some  to  oar  Ladye  of  the  late; 
^<A  did  bia  patron  witneaa  make, 
nat  be  sBcb  pdfniBaage  would  tein 
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And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  should  toU, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  souL 
While  vowa  were  ta*en,  and  prayers  were  pray'd, 
Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd, 
Benounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic  s  aid. 

xxvm. 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell, 
Which  after  in  short  space  befdl; 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  Mr 
Bless*d  Teviofs  Flower,  and  Cranstoun*8  heb: 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 

More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence,  and  prayer  divine. 

When  pilgrim  chiefe,  in  sad  array. 
Sought  Melrose*  holy  shrine. 

XXIX. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest. 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast, 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 
The  standers-by^  might  hear  uneath, 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath. 

Through  all  the  lengthen'd  row : 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride ; 
Grone  was  their  glory,  sunk  then:  pride, 

Forgotten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  halloVd  side, 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down : 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 
Beneath  the  letter  d  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 
From  many  a  gamish'd  niche  around. 
Stem  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frown'd. 

XXX. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two^ 

In  long  procession  came ; 
Taper  and  nost,  and  book  iJiey  bare. 
And  holy  banner,  flourished  fEur 

With  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretch'd  his  hand, 

And  bless*d  them  as  they  kneel'd ; 
With  holy  cross  he  signed  them  all. 
And  prayed  they  might  be  sage  in  hall. 

And  fortunate  in  neld. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  8aid» 
And  solemn  requiem  £oi  the  dea4\ 
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And  bells  toll'd  oat  their  mighty  peal, 
For  the  departed  spirifs  weal; 
And  ever  in  the  office  dose 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose : 
And  ax  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song, — 

y^TWg  JTt^^  DISS  Tt.t.A 

SOLTET  82ECLX7M  IN  FAVUXA  ; 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung.  • 

Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 

To  dose  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain, 
Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung : — 

XXXI. 

WnaX  FOB  THE  DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away! 
What  power  shall  bo  the  sinner's  stay  ?' 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day? 

When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead ! 

Oh  I  on  that  day,  that  wrathftd  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  firom  day, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  eairth  shall  pass  away ! 


Hus^D  is  the  harp-~the  Minstrd  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone? ' 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  hi^er  out  nis  pilgrimage  ? 
No  J — close  beneath  proud  jN'ewark's  tower. 
Arose  the  Minstrd's  lowly  bower ; 
A  simple  hut;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 
The  cheerml  hearth,  and  lattice  dean. 
There  didter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze. 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 
And  give  the  aid  he  b^g'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day ;  but  still, 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Waved  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath ; 
When  throstles  sung  in  Hairhead-shaw, 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  floiu7sfa'4  broad,  Blackandrora  osLk^ 
The  aged  Hsrper'B  soul  awoke  I 
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Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high. 
And  drcumstance  of  chivahy, 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  ttoy, 
Fomtfiil  of  the  dosing  dav ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strun  to  hea^^. 
Forsook  the  hunthig  of  the  deer ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll'd  along, 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel  song. 


MARMION: 

A  TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD, 
m  SIX  CANTOS. 


Alas  1  tiiat  Soottiih  mud  should  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lorer  fell  I 

That  Scottish  Bard  should  wake  the  string, 
The  trinmi»h  of  our  foes  to  telll 

LiTDIN. 


TO  THE 

'  EIGHT  HONOURABLE 

HENBY   LOBD   MONTAGU, 

ETC.  ETC  ETC. 
THIS 

BOMANCE  IS  INSCRIBED, 

BT 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVEfiTISEMENT 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


ft  is  hardly  to  he  esqtected,  that  an  Author  whom  (he  PubSe  Am! 
htywwred  vjvth  some  degree  qf  applause,  should  not  he  again  a  itt^\ 
passer  on  their  kindness.    Yet  the  Author  of  Marhion  nmti  H^ 
supposed  to  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  its  success,  since  he  ir 
sensible  that  he  haaards,  hy  this  second  intrusion,  any  rtptsMkk 
which  his  first  Poem  may  have  procured  him.    The  present  «<M||f  J 
turns  upon  the  private  adventures  of  a  fictitious  character;  hd  i 
called  a  Tale  ofFlodden  Field,  became  the  heroes  fate  is  coimeakf 
with  that  memorable  d^eat,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it,    f%»l 
design  of  the  Author  was,  if  possible,  to  apprize  his  readers,  at  fif  j 
outset,  of  the  date  of  his  Story,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  mtm^^'i 
ners  of  the  Age  tr»  which  it  is  laid.    Any  Historical  NarratiMf/kt 
more  an  attempt  at  Epic  composition,  exceeded  his  plan  of  a  Romm^  J 
tie  Tale;  yet  he  may  he  permitted  to  hope,  Jrom  the  popuktrHif  ^ 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrei^  that  an  attempt  to  paint  fWi 
manners  of  the  feudal  times,  upon  a  broader  scale,  andi»theo(mrm\ 
of  a  more  interestmg  story,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  PvbSe*  i 

The  Poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of  August,  and  com-  ' 
ehdes  with  the  dtfeat  ofFlodden,  9ih  September  1618. 

•AsHESinsL,  1808.  '       j 


INTKODUGTION  TO  MAEMION. 

EDITION  1830. 


What  I  haye  to  say  respecting  this  Poem  may  be  briefly  told. 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  **  Lay  of  the  lAst  li^instrel,''  I  have 
aentioned  the  circomstances,  so  rar  as  my  literary  life  is  concerned^ 
widdi  induced  me  to  resign  the  active  pursuit  of  an  honourable 
profession,  for  the  more  precarious  resources  of  literature.  My 
ip^ointment  to  the  Shermdom  of  Selkirk  called  for  a  change  ot 
rendence.  I  left,  therefore,  the  pleasant  cottage  I  had  upon  the 
Bide  of  the  Esk,  for  the  ^'pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed,"  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  law,  which  requires  that  the  Sherifi 
ifaall  be  reddent,  at  least  during  a  certain  number  of  months, 
witliin  his  jurisdiction.  We  found  a  delightful  retirement,  by  my 
beeomingtiie  tenant  of  my  intimate  Mend  and  cousin-german, 
Goloiiel  Kussell,  in  his  mansion  of  Ashestiel,  which  was  unoccu- 
pied, dnrmg  his  absence  on  military  service  in  India.  The  house 
wv  adequate  to  our  accommodation,  and  the  exercise  of  a  limited 
bospitality.  The  situation  is  uncommonly  beautiful,  by  the  side 
of  g  fine  nyer,  whose  streams  are  there  very  fayourable  for  angling, 
nnoimded  by  the  remains  of  natural  woods,  and  by  hills  abound- 
ing in  game.  In  point  of  society,  according  to  the  heartfelt 
puise  m  Scripture,  we  dwelt  **  amongst  our  own  people ;"  and  as 
ths  distance  m)m  the  metropolis  was  only  thirty  miles,  we  were 
not  out  of  reach  of  our  Edinburgh  Mends,  in  which  city  we  spent 
tiie  terms  of  the  summer  and  winter  Sessions  of  the  Courts  that  is, 
five  or  six  months  in  the  year. 

An  important  circumstance  had,  about  the  same  time,  taken 
]dace  in  my  life.  Hopes  had  been  held  out  to  me  from  an  influ- 
ential quarter,  of  a  nature  to  relieve  me  from  the  anxiety  which  I 
most  have  otlierwise  felt,  as  one  upon  the  precarious  tenure  of 
whose  own  life  rested  the  principal  prospects  of  his  fiEunily,  and 
especially  as  one  who  had  necessarily^  some  dependence  upon  the 
fiivoor  of  the  public,  which  is  proverbicdly  capricious ;  though  it  is 
but  justice  to  add,  that,  in  my  own  case,  I  have  not  found  it  so. 
Mr.  ritt  had  expressed  a  wish  to  my  personal  Mend,  the  Right 
Honourable  Wiluam  Dundas,  now  Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scot- 
land, that  some  fitting  opportunity  should  he  taken  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Bw/  and  aa  my  views  and  wiahea  pointed  to  a  fatur(\ 
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rathp.r  than  an  immediate  provision,  an  opportunity  of  accom- 
plishing this  was  soon  found.  One  of  the  Principal  Clerla  of 
Session,  as  they  are  called,  (official  peraons  who  occupy  an  impor- 
tant and  responsible  situation,  and  enjoy  a  considerable  inoonM^ 
who  had  served  upwards  of  thirty  years,  felt  himseL^  fiom  age^ 
and  the  infirmity  of  deafhess  witn  whidi  it  was  accompaiiied, 
desirous  of  retiring  from  his  official  situation.  As  the  law  thai 
stood,  such  official  persons  were  entitled  to  bargain  with  tbdr 
successors,  either  for  a  sum  of  mon^,  which  was  usually  a  con- 
siderable one,  or  for  an  interest  in  the  emoluments  of  the  oflSce 
during  their  life.  My  predecessor,  whose  services  had  been  nn- 
usualfy  meritorious,  stipulated  for  the  emoluments  of  his  office 
during  his  life,  while  I  should  enjoy  the  survivorship,  on  the  con- 
dition that  I  d^harged  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  meantime. 
Mr.  Pitt,  however,  having  died  in  the  interval,  his  administration 
was  dissolved,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  Ministry.  My  affair  was  so  hi  completed, 
that  my  commission  lay  in  the  office  subscribed  by  his  Majesty; 
but,  from  huny  or  misteke,  the  interest  of  my  predecessor  was  not 
expressed  in  it,  as  had  been  usual  in  such  cases.  Althongh,  there- 
fore^ it  only  required  pa3nnient  of  the  fees,  I  could  not  in  honour  take 
out  the  commission  m  the  present  state,  since,  in  the  event  of  my 
dying  before  him,  the  gentleman  whom  I  succeeded  must  have  lost 
the  vested  interest  which  he  had  stipulated  to  retain.  I  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  Earl  Spencer  on  the  subject,  and  be^ 
in  the  most  handsome  manner,  gave  directions  that  the  commis- 
sion should  issue  as  originally  intended;  adding,  that  tiie  matter 
having  received  the  roval  assent,  he  regarded  oidy  as  a  claim  of 
justice  what  he  would  ^ave  willingly  done  as  an  act  of  favoar.  I 
never  saw  Mr  Fox  on  this,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  and  never 
made  any  application  to  him,  conceiving  that  in  doing  so  I  migiht 
have  hem  supposed  to  express  political  opinions  cont^uy  to  those 
which  I  had  always  professed.  In  his  private  capacity,  tJiere  is 
no  man  to  whom  I  would  have  been  more  proud  to  owe  an  obli- 
gation, had  I  been  so  distinguished. 

By  this  arrangement  I  obtained  the  survivorship  of  an  office^ 
the  emolimients  of  which  were  fully  adequate  to  my  wishes ;  and 
as  the  law  respecting  the  mode  of  providing  for  superannuated 
officers  was,  about  five  or  six  years  after,  altered  from  that  which 
admitted  the  arrangement  of  assistant  and  successor,  my  colleague 
very  handsomely  took  the  opportunity  of  the  alteration,  to  accept 
of  the  retiring  annuity  provided  in  such  cases,  and  admitt^  me  to 
the  full  benefit  of  the  office. 

But  although  the  certainty  of  succeeding  to  a  considerable 
income,  at  the  time  I  obtained  it,  seemed  to  assure  me  of  a  quiet 
harbour  in  my  old  a^e,  I  did  not  escape  my  share  of  inconvenience 
from  the  contrary  tides  and  currents  by  which  we  are  so  often 
encountered  in  our  journey  through  life.  Indeed,  the  publication 
of  my  next  poetical  attempt  was  prematurely  accelerated,  from 
one  ca  those  unpleasant  accidents  which  can  neither  be  foreseen 
nor  avoided. 

I  had  formed  the  prudent  resolution  to  endeavour  to  bestow  a 
little  more  labour  tlum  I  had  yet  done  on  my  productions,  and  tP 
be  Jn  no  hurry  agaic  to  announce  myself  as  a  candidate  for  liter- 
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iry  fiune.  Accordingly,  partacnlar  passages  of  a  poem,  which  was 
hially  called  "  Maimionr  were  laboured  with  a  good  deal  of  care, 
ij  one  by  whom  mach  care  was  seldom  bestow^  TVliether  the 
voik  was  wOTth  the  labour  or  not,  I  am  no  competent  jnd^ ;  bat 
[  amy  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  period  of  its  composition  was 
I  very  luq;>py  one  in  my  life ;  'so  much  so,  that  I  remember  with 
]|eamre^  at  this  moment,  some  of  the  spots  in  which  partici^ar 
Mssaffes  were  composed.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this,  that  the 
mtioauctions  to  the  several  Cantos  assumed  the  form  of  fi»nili^<r 
nistlet  to  my  intimate  friends,  in  which  I  alluded,  perh^  more 
toan  was  necessary  or  graceful,  to  my  domestic  occupations  and 
imosements — a  loquacit)r  which  may  be  excused  by  those  who 
remember  that  I  was  still  young,  hght-headed,  and  happy,  and 
that  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketn." 

The  misfintunes  of  a  near  relation  and  friend,  which  happened 
It  this  time,  led  me  to  alter  my  prudent  determination,  whioi  had 
beoQ,  to  use  great  precaution  in  sending  this  poem  into  the  world ; 
aod  made  it  convenient  at  least,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
hirten  its  publicadon.  The  publishers  of  ''The  L^y  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  emboldened  by  the  success  of  that  poem,  willingly 
offiffed  a  thousand  pounds  for  **  Marmion."  The  transaction  bemg 
DO  secret,  afforded  Lord  Byron,  who  was  then  at  general  war  with 
in  who  blacked  paper,  an  apology  for  including  me  in  his  satire, 
entitled  <*£ngUsh  !Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  I  never  could 
conceive  how  an  arrangement  between  an  author  and  his  pubUsli- 
01^  tf  satisfiictory  to  the  persons  concerned,  could  afford  matter  of 
censnre  to  any  third  partv.  I  had  taken  no  unusual  or  ungener- 
008  means  of  enhancing  ue  value  of  my  merchandise — I  had  never 
luggled  a  moment  about  the  bargain,  but  accepted  at  once  what 
I  considered  the  handsome  offer  of  my  publishers.  These  gentle- 
men, at  least,  were  not  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  transaction,  which,  indeed,  was  one  of  their 
own  framing;  on  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  the  Poem  was  so  far 
bcToid  their  expectation,  as  to  induce  them  to  supply  the  Author's 
ceUars  with  what  is  always  an  acceptable  present  to  a  young 
Scottish  housekeeper,  namely,  a  hogshead  of  excellent  claret. 

The  Poem  was  finished  m  too  much  haste,  to  allow  me  an 
opportunity  of  softening  down,  if  not  removing,  some  of  its  most 
prominent  defects.  The  nature  of  Marmion^  guilt,  although 
nnular  instances  were  found,  and  might  be  quoted,  as  existing  in 
feudal  times,  was  nevertheless  not  sufficiently  peculiar  to  be 
indicative  of  tiie  character  of  the  period,  forgery  being  the  crime 
of  A  commercial,  ratiier  than  of  a  proud  and  warlike  age.  This 
gross  defect  ought  to  have  been  remedied  or  palliated.  Tet  I 
•offered  the  tree  to  lie  as  it  had  fallen.  I  remember  my  friend, 
Dr  L^den,  then  in  the  East,  wrote  me  a  furious  remonstrance  on 
the  subject.  I  have,  nevertheless,  always  been  of  opinion,  that 
corrections,  however  in  themselves  judicious,  have  a  bad  effect — 
•fter  publication.  An  author  is  never  so  decidedly  condemned  as 
on  his  own  confession,  and  may  long  find  apologists  and  partisans, 
nntil  he  gives  up  his  own  cause.  I  was  not,  therefore,  inclined  to 
afford  matter  for  censure  out  of  my  own  admissions ;  and,  by  good 
fortune,  the  novelty  of  the  subject  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  some 
force  and  yivBcity'ofdescriptioD,  were  allowed  to  atone  for  many 
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imperfections.  Thus  the  second  experiment  on  the  public  patience, 
generally  the  most  perilous, — ^for  the  public  are  then  most  apt  to 
judge  with  rigour,  what  in  the  first  instance  they  had  received, 
p^aps,  with  imprudent  generosity, — ^was  in  my  case  decidedly 
successfoL  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  this  ordeal  favourably, 
and  tiie  return  of  sales  before  me  makes  the  copies  amount  to 
thirty-six  thousand  printed  between  1808  and  1825,  besides  a  con- 
siderable sale  since  that  period.  I  shall  here  pause  upon  the 
subject  of  "Marmion,**  and,  in  a  few  prefatory  words  to  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  last  poem  of  mine  which  obtained  eminent 
success,  I  will  continue  the  task  which  I  have  imposed  on  myself 
respecting  the  origin  of  tny  productions. 

Abbotsford,  April  1830. 


MAKMION. 

intrii)rtt(tion  tor  Cotita  Jfixit 


To  WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE,  Esq. 

Ashestid,  EUricJe  Forest, 

November's  skjr  is  dull  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  Is  red  and  sear : 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steep^  lim^ 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen, 
Ton  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  fiBehle  trill'd  me  streamlet  through : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen. 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 
An  angiy  brook,  it  sweeps  the  ^ade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  casc^e. 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed. 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 

Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed ; 

No  more^  beneath  the  evening  beam. 

Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam ; 

Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell 

That  bloom'd  so  rich  on  Needpath  Fell ; 

Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 

Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yair. 

The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven, 

To  shelterd  dale  and  down  are  driven, 

Where  jet  some  faded  herbage  pines. 

And  yet  a  waterv  sunbeam  ^ines : 

In  meek  despondency  the  eye 

The  wither*a  sward  and  wintry  sky. 

And  fiEur  beneath  their  summer  hill. 

Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 

The  shepherd  shi/ts  Ids  mantie'a  fold. 

And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold; 

SiB  doffs  no  merrv  cirdea  wbeeL 

Ba^  abiyerm&  follow  at  bia  bed  • 

A  cowering  glknce  they  olten  cast. 

Am  deeper  moans  the  gitberin^mU. 
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My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold  and  wild. 
As  l)est  befits  the  mountain  child. 
Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour, 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanished  flower; 
Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn, 
And  anxious  aSc, — ^Will  spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay, 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy^s  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  sui>ply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bounds 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they. 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings; 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears, 
And  m  her  glory  reappears. 
But  oh  I  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate? 
"What  powerful  calTshall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise ;    . 
'J'he  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal. 
The  hand  that  grasp*d  the  victor  steel? 
ITie  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine. 
Where  glory  weeps  o*er  Nelson's  shrine ; 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom. 
That  shrouds,  0  Pitt,  thy  hallowed  tomb 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
0  never  let  those  names  depart! 
Sav  to  your  sons,— Lo,  here  his  grave. 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave;" 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
Where'er  his  countiy's  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound. 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
Roll'd,  blazed,  destro^rd, — and  was  no  more. 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth. 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth, 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafhia,*  Trafalgar; 
Who,  bom  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
"For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise  •, 
Alas  I  to  whom  the  Ahmghty  gavfe. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  gc«v%\ 

•  Nelson.  *  Co^euSMMtwv. 
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His  worth,  wiio,  in  bis  mightiest  hour, 

A  bauble  held  tiie  pride  of  power, 

Spnm'd  at  the  sordid  lost  of  pelf, 

And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 

Who,  when  the  firantic  crowd  amain 

Strain'd  at  subjection's  bui^sting  rein, 

(yex  their  wild  mood  fall  conquest  gain'd. 

The  pride^  he  would  not  cmsl^  restrain'd. 

Showed  thdr  fierce  seal  a  worthier  cause, 

And  brought  the  fipeeman's  aim,  to  aid  the  freeman's  laws. 

Hadst  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd  of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 
When  fraud  or  dan^  were  at  hand; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon  light, 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  ari^ ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone. 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  throne : 
Kow  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-light  is  quench'd  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet^s  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill  I 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day. 
When  Death,  just  hoy^ring,  claimed  his  piey^ 
With  Palinure's  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repeU'^ 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 
"M  in  his  nil,  with  &tefal  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains, 
One  unpolluted  church  ranains. 
Whose  peaceftd  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddenmg  sound, 
But  still,  upon  the  haUow'd  day, 
CouToke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray ; 
While  fiedth  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them.  Put,  lies  here  I 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  s^h, 

Because  Ids  nval  slumbers  nigh; 

Nor  be  thy  remdeacat  dumb. 

Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tombu 

For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost, 

When  best  emploVd,  and  wanted  most ; 

Mourn  genius  hi^  and  lore  profound. 

And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound ; 

And  all  the  reaaonhtg  powers  divine^ 

Topenetnte^  reaolre,  combine; 

Andfselinga  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, 

^Z^sle^p  with  him  wlio  sJeepe  below  t 
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And,  if  thou  moum'st  they  could  not  savd 
From  error  hun  who  owns  this  grave, 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppressed. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest 
Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kii^ ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung; 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song^ 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  ag^ 
*<  All  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men;" 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O,  here  let  prejudice  depart^ 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Becord,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died ! 
When  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave, 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave. 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spum'd 
The  sullied  olive-branch  retum'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  £asi 
And  ndl'd  her  colours  to  the  mast ! 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave, 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its.  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust. 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow*d« 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd  I 
Theirs  was  no  commoi;!  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
like  M>led  Grods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  m  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  PItt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E  er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave, 
Thoi^h  his  could  drain  the  ocean  d]^. 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these, 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone. 
Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride  I— 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear. 
Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ; 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 
"Mere  let  their  discord  with  t&em  die« 
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Speak  not  fbr  those  a  separate  doom, 
whom  Fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb 
Bat  search  the  land  of  Hying  men. 
Where  wilt  thou  fmd  their  like  agen?*' 

Best,  ardent  Spirits !  till  the  cries 
()f  dying  Nature  bid  you  rise ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse; 
Then,  0,  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  gnutefid  tributanr  strain ! 
Though  not  unmark'd  from  northern  clime, 
Ye  h^ird  the  Border  Minstrel's  rhyme : 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung ; 
The  Bu^  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your  deathless  names 
has  sung. 

Stay  yet,  illusion,  stay  a  while, 
My  Tnldar'd  fancy  still  beguile  I 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part, 
£re  half  unloaded  is  my  heart! 
For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew. 
And  all  the  raptures  fSancy  knew, 
And  an  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 
That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like  mood, 
.  Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low, 
Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  flow — 
Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 
In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy  I — 
It  will  not  be— it  may  not  last — 
The  yision  of  enchantment's  past : 
Like  frostwork  in  the  morning  ray, 
The  fancied  fabric  melts  away ; 
Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial-stone, 
And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle,  are  gone ; 
And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 
The  choir's  h§h  soimds  die  on  my  ear. 
Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down, 
The  silent  pastiu'es  bleak  and  brown, 
The  farm  begirt  with  copsewood  wild. 
The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child,  • 

Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tone 
Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  imequal  tasks  to  run. 
Thus  nature  disciplines  her  son : 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray, 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed, 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed ; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrillmg  lay, 
With  which  the  milkmaid  cheers  her  way. 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail. 
As  from  the  Bdd,  beneath  berpail^ 
8be  trips  it  down  the  uneven  cude: 
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Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn, 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn; 
Thon^h  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  feai^ 
Lest  ms  old  legends  tire  toe  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind, 
May  boast  of  book-leam'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  fiiend,  canst  My  t^, 

g'or  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
ow  still  the  legendary  lay 
0*er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway; 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  la3rs  his  palsied  hand  in  vain ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds^ 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake; 
As  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 
Enters  Morgana's  &ted  house^ 
Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 
Despising  spells  and  demon's  force. 
Holds  converse  with  the  unburied  ccvse;^ 
Or  when,  DameOanore's  grace  to  move, 
LklaSf  that  lawless  was  their  love  I) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den. 
And  £r^d  taH  sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd. 
He  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest, 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high, 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye.' 

The  mightiest  chiefe  of  British  song 
Scom'd  not  such  legends  to  prolong : 
They  gleam  through  Spenser's  elfin  dream, 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme; 
And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain, 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again,' 
But  that  a  ribald  King  and  Court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay, 
Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay. 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play; 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  desi^. 
Profaned  the  6od>given  strength,  and  marred  the 
lofty  line. 

Warm'd  by  such  nteies,  well  may  we  then. 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men. 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell, 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  speD, 

1  See  Note  1  of  the  "Notbs  to  Mabxion''  in  the  Appendix. 
ffyttre§  of  reference  throoghottt  the  poem  leAato  to  taotaec  uotei  ii 
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Wh2e  tyrants  nded,  and  damsels  wept. 
Thy  G^uns,  Chivalry,  hath  slept : 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  North, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  qnest  to  prick  again. 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  tnun,  ^. 

Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  scarf; 
Fay,  ^ant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf, 
Ancl  wizard  with  his  wand  of  might, 
And  errant  maid  on  palfirey  white. 
Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells, 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells ; 
Mystery,  half  veil'd  and  half  reveal*d ; 
And  Honour,  with  his  spotless  shield ; 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye ;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear ; 
And  gentle  Courtesy ;  and  Faith, 
Unclmneed  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death ; 
And  Valour,  lion-mettled  lord, 
'Xieaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  (ait  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  mee^  may  thus  be  won ; 
Ytene*8«  oaks — ^beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  meny  minstrels  made. 
Of  Aspacart,  and  Bevis  bold,* 
And  that  Red  King,*  who,  while  of  old, 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  lov'd  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 
Ytene*s  oaks  have  heard  again 
Benew'd  such  legendary  strain ; 
For  thou  hast  simg  how  He  of  Gaul, 
That  AmaHiH  so  £Euned  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil*d  in  fight 
The  Necromancer's  felon  might; 
And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopex's  mystic  love : 
Hear,  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 

rhe  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  andently  bo  called. 
ViUiam  Rnfos. 
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I. 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep,' 
And  Tweed's  £ur  river,  broad  ana  deep, 

And  Cheviot*s  mountains  lone : 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep,* 
The  loophole  grates,  where  captives  weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem*d  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  ravs, 
Flash'd  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzlmg  light. 

II. 

Saint  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  Tower, 

So  heavilv  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search* 

The  Castle  gates  were  barr'd ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timinghis  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  Warder  kept  his  guard ; 
Low  humming  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

IIL 
A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears ; 
He  looks  abroad  and  soon  appears, 
O'er  Homclifi^-hOl  a  plump<*  of  spears. 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay ; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summei  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 

•  This  word  properly  applies  to  a  flight  of  water>fbwl;  but  is  applie 
aiaiogy,  to  a  boor  of  horse;— 

"  There  is  a  knight  of  ^e  'NotIYi  Gcrantcy, 
Which  leads  a  lusty  plumi^  ot  s^csn.**— PUAd**  lfU>A, 
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Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
That  dosed  the  Castle  barricade. 

His  bngle-hom  he  blew; 
The  warder  hasted  firom  the  wall. 
And  wam'd  the  Captain  in  the  hall. 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyftiDy  that  knight  did  call. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschaL 

rv. 

*  Now  broach  jre  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Brin^  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  qmcJdy  make  the  entrance  free, 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be, 
And  eyery  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 

And  all  our  trompets  blow ; 
And,  from  the  platfonn,  spare  je  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salyo-shot; 

Lord  Masmion  waits  below  T' 
Then  to  the  Castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall, 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarred, 
Raised  the  portcums'  ponderous  guard, 
The  Idfty  palisade  un^arr'd. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 

V. 
Alon^  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode. 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trode, 
His  hehn  hun^  at  the  saddlebow ; 
Wen  by  his  yisage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been; 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reyeal'd 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire. 
Showed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire ; 
Tet  lines  of  thought  ux>on  his' cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare, 
His  thick  mustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal  black,  and  grizzled  here  and  tiiere, 

But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square-^nm'd  joints,  and  stren^  oi  limb, 
Show^  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trun, 
But  in  dose  fight  a  champion  grim. 

In  camps  a  leader  sage. 

VI. 

Well  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel. 

In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  sted  ;^ 

But  his  strong  hdm,  of  mighty  cost. 

Was  an  with  bumish'd  gold  emboss'd; 

Amid  the  jjJawj^gpe  of  the  crest, 
A  AJcoB  borer'd  on  her  neat. 
With  ynnga  outspread,  sad  forward  breast : 
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E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
Soar'd  sable  in  an  aznre  field : 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

Wi'^0  ^ttti  at  me,  to  rstati  in  HtgQt.  • 

Blue  was  the  charger's  broider'd  rein ; 
Blue  ribbons  deck'd  his  arching  mane; 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapped  with  gold. 

VII. 
Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires, 
Of  noble  name,  and  kmghtly  sires ; 
They  bum'd  ttie  gilded  spurs  to  daim ; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame, 
C»uld  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored, 
Gould  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 
And  firame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sing  them  to  a  lady  fair. 

VIIL 
Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe : 
They  bore  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong, 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along, 
And  ambling  paUrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore ; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Flutter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 
Where,  blazon'd  sable,  as  before, 
The  towering  fialcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 
In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 
With  falcons  broider'd  on  each  breast. 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest : 
Eadi,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood ; 
Eadi  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  doth-yard  shaft  could  send; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strongs 
And  at  their  belts  tiieir  auivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 

*Ti8  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  £urly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
With  musket,  pike,  and  monoid 
To  welcome  noble  Mamnon, 
Stood  in  the  Castle-yard  \ 
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Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there, 
The  gunner  held  his  Ih&stock  yaxe. 

For  weloome-shot  prepared : 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  dang, 
As  tiien  through  all  his  turrets  rang, 

Oid  Norham  never  heard. 

X, 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

The  trumpets  flouiish'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort^ 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound, 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court. 

He  scattered  angels  round. 
**  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion ! 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thv  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  V* 

XL 
Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarts  deck. 
With  silver  scutc^n  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stonc^ 
By  which  you  readi  the  donjon  gate, 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state, 

Thev  hail'd  Lord  Mannion : 
Th^  hail*d  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ;* 
And  he,  their  courtesv  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  duun  of  twelve  marks'  weight* 

AU  as  he  lighted  down. 
**  Now,  Urgesse,  Urgesse,"  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold  I 
A  bla^'d  shield,  in  battle  won, 

Ne*er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

xn. 

Thev  marshaU'd  him  to  the  Castle-hall, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet-call 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, — 
**  Boom,  lordings,  room  for  Lord  Ifarmion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold ! 
Full  weU  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswola : 
There,  vamly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Gainst  i/iamuon's /ixrce  to  stand; 
To  him  be  lost  his  htdjr'love, 
And  to  the  King  iiis  Jand, 

ajrwitb  wbieb  benlda  and punuirantm  vam  «r^..«.  *      ^i         ■  ^ 
rneeiredthm  tbekaighta^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  acknowledge 
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Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield. 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed. 

His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falpon-Knight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay. 
For  him  who  conquered  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye  T 

XIII. 
Then  stepp'd  to  meet  that  noble  Lord, 

Sir  Hu^  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold.^ 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas, 

Raised  o*er  the  pavement  high. 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place— 

They  feasted  full  and  high : 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

**  How  the  fierce  ThirtooMs,  <md  Ridleys  aB, 
Stout  WiUmondawick, 
And  Hcvrdridmg  Dick, 

And  HugUe  o/Hawdon,  and  WiU  o'  the  Wall, 
Eave  set  on  Sir  Alhanv  Featherstonhaugh, 
And  taken  his  life  <U  me  Deadman*s-shaw* 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion's  ear  could  brook 

The  harper's  barbarous  laj; 
Yet  much  he  praised  the  pams  he  took, 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay : 
For  lady's  suit  and  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 
**  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says, 
"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  llttile  space. 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  yon  keep  your  arms  from  rust. 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 
Seldom  hath  past  a  week  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befell: 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed, 

And  love  to  couch  a  tmear ; — 
St  George  I  a  stirring  lire  they  lead, 
That  nave  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  litde  space, 
Oar  northern  wars  to  leam  \ 
I  pray  you  for  your  lady's  gtacftf — 
Lord  Marmion*s  brow  grew  atAtiu 
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XV. 

The  Captain  mark'd  his  altei^d  look, 

And  gave  a  acquire  the  sign ; 
A  mighty  wassail-bowl  he  took, 

And  CTOwn*d  it  high  in  wine. 
"  Now  pledge  me  here,  Lord  Marmion : 

But  first  I  pray  thee  fair. 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine. 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine. 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  ? 
When  last  in  lUby  towers  we  met, 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed. 
And  often  mark'd  his  cheeks  were  wet. 

With  tears  he  fidn  would  hide : 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 
To  burnish  shield  or  sharpen  brand. 

Or  saddle  battle-steed ; 
But  meeter  seem'd  for  lady  feir, 
To  fan  her  cheek  or  curl  her  hjur. 
Or  through  embroidery  rich  and  rare. 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom — ^when  he  sigh'd, 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Ck)uld  scarce  repel  its  pride  I 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  serve  in  lady's  bower  ? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour  ?" 

XVI. 
Lord  Blarmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest ; 

He  roll'd  his  kindling  eve, 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppress'd. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply : 
•  That  boy  thou  thoughtst  so  goodly  fair, 
He  might  not  brook  the  noruem  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 
I  left  him  sick  in  LindisfEum  :«• 
Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say. 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
IMsdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day? 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fiedr  and  sage, 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage  r' — 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fEune 
Whi^)er'd  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 

xvn. 

Unmark'd,  at  least  tmreck'd,  the  taunt. 
Careless  tiie  knight  replied, 
**  Ko  hin^  wboBs  /batbera  gaily  £avmt, 
JMtgbta  in  cage  to  bide  : 

'  See  Note  24, 
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Norham  is  grini  and  grated  close, 
Hemm'd  in  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  darksome  tower ; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fSEur  Queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand, 

Our  &lcon  on  our  glove ; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band. 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ? 
Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  swing, 
Shell  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing.**— 

XVIII. 
*•  Nay,  if  with  roval  James's  bride 
The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide. 
Behold  me  here  a  messenger, 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear; 
For,  to  the  Scottish  court  address'd, 
I  journey  at  our  King's  behest, 
And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 
For  me  and  mine,  a  trusty  gmde. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 
"Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power. 
What  time  we  razed  old  Aytoun  Tower." — ** 

XIX. 

•*  For  such-like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow ; 
For  here  be  some  have  prick'd  as  fiir, 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan's  ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods. 
And  given  them  light  to  set  thek  hoods." — ^ 

XX. 

**  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion  cried, 

"  Were  I  in  warlike  wise  to  ride, 
A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack, 
Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back ; 
But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 
A  Mendly  messenger,  to  know 
Why  tiirough  all  Scotland,  near  and  &r, 
Theur  King  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 
The  si^ht  of  plundering  Border  spears 
Might  justify  suspicious  fears. 
And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 
Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 
A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide ; 
Or  Friar,  sworn' in  peace  to  \A^\ 
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Or  pardoner,  or  travelliiiff  priest. 
Or  stzoUing  pilgrim,  at  the  least." 

XXL 
The  Captain  mused  a  litUe  s^oe, 
And  passed  his  hand  across  his  faice. — 
**  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  waut^ 
But  iU  may  spare  a  pursuivant, 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side : 
And  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort, 
Few  holy  t)rethren  here  resort; 
Even  our  Kood  chaplain,  as  I  ween. 
Since  our  last  sieee  we  have  not  seen*: 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say. 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a-da^ : 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle. 
And  pray'd  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Korham  vicar,  woe  betide, 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride. 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood^* — he  could  rem 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train ; 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawL 
Friar  John  of  Tilmouth  were  the  man : 
A  blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower. 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 
Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Kood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  beMls, 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 
Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St  Bede, 
In  evil  hour,  he  cross*d  the  Tweed, 
To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 
Old  Buffhtrig  found  him  with  his  wife ; 
And  John,  an  enemv  to  strife, 
Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 
The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore, 
Tha^  if  again  he  venture  o  er, 
He  shall  snrieve  penitent  no  more. 
Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know ; 
Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  go.*' 

XXII. 

lomig  Selb^,  at  the  fear  hall-board. 
Carved  to  his  unde  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word.- 
**  Kind  unde,  woe  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  ffambol  teach. 
Fall  well  at  tables  can  he  play^ 
And  Bweep  at  bowJa  the  stake  away 
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None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl, 
The  needfolest  among  us  all, 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall, 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide, 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
ITie  vow'd  revenge  of  Bnghtrig  rude, 
liay  end  in  worse  thah  loss  of  hood. 
Let  friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chinme^-comer  snore  his  fill. 
Roast  hissmg  crabs,  or  flagons  swill : 
Last  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one^ 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion.** — 
**  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  "  by  my  fay. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke ;  say  forth  thy  say.**- 

XXIIL 
•*  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come. 
From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome ; 
One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb. 
And  visited  each  holy^  shrine, 
In  Araby  and  Palestme ; 
On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been. 
Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen ; 
By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 
Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod ; 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 
'Mid  thunder-dint  and  flashing  levin, 
And  shadows,  mists,  and  darlmess,  given. 
He  shows  St  James's  cockle-shell ; 
Of  fiiir  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  of  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
From  an  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  RosaHe  retired  to  God.  ** 

XXIV. 
**  To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich  merrv. 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durhiun  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  Norm, 
And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the  Forth ; 
Little  he  eats,  and  long  will  wake, 
And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale ; 
But  when  our  John  hath  quaffd  his  ale, 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows. 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose. 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes.**— 

XXV. 
"  Gnmetcy !"  qnoth  Lord  MarmVoii, 
^Fall  loth  were  I  that  Friar  ;iobii 
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That  venerable  man,  for  me 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 
If  this  same  Palmer  will  me  lead 

fVom  hence  to  Hobr-Rood,* 
Like  his  good  saint,  111  pay  his  meed. 
Instead  m  cockle-shell,  or  bead. 

With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  snch  holy  ramblers ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill. 

With  8ong,^zomance,  or  la^ : 
Some  loyial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest. 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least, 
They  bring  to  cheer  the  way.*' — 

XXVI. 

**  Ah  I  noble  sir,"  ymmg  Selby  said. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  ne  laid, 
**  This  man  knows  much— perchance  e'en  more 

Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 

Still  to  himself  he's  muttering. 

And  sbriTilrft  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 

Last  night  we  listen*d  at  his  cell; 

Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to  tell. 

He  murmur'd  on  till  mom,  howe'er 

No  liying  mortal  could  be  near. 

Sinnetimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 

As  other  voices  spoke  again. 

I  cannot  tell — I  uke  it  not — 

Friar  John  hat^  told  us  it  is  wrote, 

No  conscience  dear,  and  void  of  wrong. 

Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 

Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 

Have  mark'd  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds. — ^ 

XXVIL 

•*  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion ;  **by  my  fay. 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company. 
So  please  you.  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  Palmer^  to  the  Castle-halL" 
The  summon'd  Palmer  came  in  place ; 
His  sable  cowl  o*erhung  his  fiice ; 
In  his  black  mantle  was  he  dad. 
With  Petsr's  kejrs,  in  doth  of  red. 

On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought; 
The  sctdlop-shell  his  cap  did  deck ; 
The  crud&c  around  his  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought; 
His  sandals  were  with  travd  tore, 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore; 
The  fiided  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Show'd  pilgrun  from  the  Holy  LaodL 
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XXVIII. 
When  as  the  Pabner  came  in  hall, 
Kor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall. 
Or  had  a  statelier  &tep  withal. 

Or  looked  more  hign  and  keen ; 
For  no  saHuting  did  he  wait, 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state, 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate, 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  ^aunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  che^  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  I 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile, 

His  eye  look*d  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch  I  the  mother  that  him  bare. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sun-bum*d  hahr, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woo. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  out^. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face, 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye*s  bright  grace, 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  aU. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
•*  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay, 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  £ur  St  Andrews  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  ^ood  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billows*  sound;" 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well. 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispei. 

And  the  crazed  brain  restore  :^ 
Saint  Manr  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more !" 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep» 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep. 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest. 
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The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  ^est, 
The  cap  went  throngh  am(»ig  the  rest. 

Who  drain'd  it  merrilv ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  pass'd  it  by, 
Thongh  Selb^  press'd  him  Goqrteoosiy. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o'er ; 
It  hnsh'd  the  merry  wassel  roar. 

The  minstrels  ceiEised  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  Castle  nought  was  heard. 
But  the  slow  footstep  c«  the  guard. 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXI. 

TVith  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose : 

And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 

Then,  after  mommg  rites  were  done, 

(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John,) 

And  kmght  and  sauire  had  broke  their  fast 

On  rich  substantial  repast, 

Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  horse : 

Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course : 

Between  the  Baron  and  his  host, 

No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 

High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paict« 

Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made, 

Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  pass'd 

That  noble  train,  their  Lord  the  last. 

Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call ; 

Thunder*d  the  cannon  fr^m  the  wall. 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore ; 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow. 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar ; 
Till  they  roll'd  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there. 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fiur. 
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Ashettiel,  Ettrick  Ft 

The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 

Where  flourish'd  once  a  forest  fasr^ 

When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined. 

And  peopled  with  uie  hart  and  hind. 

Yon  Thorn— perchance  whose  prickly  spears 

Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 

While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 

Yon  lonely  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 

The  changes  of  his  parent  dell, 

Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now, 

Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough ; 

Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  smuie 

A  thousand  mingled  branches  made ; 

Plow  broad  the  luiadows  of  the  oak. 

How  clung  the  rowan «  to  the  rock. 

And  through  the  foliage  shoVd  his  head. 

With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red; 

What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 

0*er  every  dell  what  birches  huAg, 

In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 

What  alders  shaded  every  brook  I 

•*  Here,  in  my  shade,"  methinks  he'd  say, 

"  The  mighty  stag  at  noon-tide  lay : 
The  wolf  Fve  seen,  a  fiercer  game^ 
niie  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop,  against  the  moon  to  howl ; 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set^ 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet ; 
While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by,  through  gay  green-wood 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower. 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power : 
A  thousand  vassals  muster'd  romid. 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound ; 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent, 
Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent ; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk. 
And  fiilc'ners  hold  the  ready  hawk ; 
And  foresters  in  green-wood  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gazehounds  grim. 
Attentive  as  the  bratchet's*  bay. 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey. 
To  Blip  them  as  he  broke  away. 

o  Sfountain  ask.  ^  SiYo'kViomlX. 
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ITie  startled  quarry  bounds  amam, 
As  fiist  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain ; 
Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Answers  the  harquebuss  below ; 
While  all  the  ro<^dng  hills  reply, 
To  hoof-dan^  houn^  and  hunter's  cry, 
And  bugles  ringing  %htsoniely." 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Tet  linger  m  our  lonely  dales. 
Up  pathless  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
But  not  more  blithe  that  silvan  court, 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pomp,  and  mean  our  game^ 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriott,  was  the  same. 
Eemember'st  thou  my  greyhounds  true  ? 
0*er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew. 
From  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang. 
More  fleet  of  foot,  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  (£ase, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store, 
In  Classic  and  in  Gothic  lore : 
We  mark*d  each  memorable  scene, 
And  held  poetic  talk  between ; 
Kor  hilL  nor  brook,  we  paced  along. 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
AJl  sUent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill !' 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 
The  yeoman  hears  the  well-known  gun, 
And  while  his  honest  heart  glows  warm. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  &nn. 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  flUs, 
And  drinks,  "The  Chieftain  of  the  Hills!" 
No  fidry  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers, 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw 
By  moonlight  dance  on  Carterhaugh ; 
No  youthful  Baron's  left  to  grace 
The  Forest-Sheriff's  lonely  chase. 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone. 
The  majesty  of  Oberon : 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace  ;* 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  'twere  given. 
To  show  our  eartih  the  charms  of  Heaven, 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air. 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  ftdr. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen'd  ear 
Grows  quick  that  lady's  step  to  hear : 

•  A  Mat  of  the  Dvike  ofBuedencb  on  the  Tarroir. 

»  Wsmei  Coaatetf  ofJDaJkeitb,  aiterwarda  Duchesa  ot  Bnccleuch. 
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At  noontide  she  expects  her  not, 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel, 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphans*  meal ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread, 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Tdr, — ^which  hills  so  closely  bind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 
Thoueh  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil, 
Till  afi  his  eddying  currents  boil, — 
Her  long-descended  lord<*  is  gone, 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys,* 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 
Just  at  the  age  *twixt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight 
They  press'd  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  called  his  ramparts  holy  ground !« 
.  Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak ; 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek. 
Despite  the  difference  of  our  years, 
Ketum  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah,  happv  boys  I  such  feelings  pure. 
They  wm  not,  cannot,  long  endure ; 
Condemn*d  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide, 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  side ; 
For  Fate  shall  tlmist  you  from  the  shore. 
And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Yet  cherish  the*remembrance  still. 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come. 
When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb. 
And  you  will  think  right  fre(][uently. 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent 
Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent. 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gam ; 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest, 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impress'd. 
*Tis  silent  amid  wordly  toils, 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard, 

•  The  late  Alexander  Pringle,  Esq.  ofWhytbauk. 
6  The  sons  of  Mr  Pringle  of  Whytbank. 

*  Ob  a  high  monntainciis  ridge  above  the  farm  of  A-shestiel  t 
caJJed  WallMce'B  Trenct 
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WLisperin|^  a  mingled  sentiment, 

Twixt  resignation  and  content. 

Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 

By  lone  Saint  Mary's  silent  lake  ;^ 

Thou  ]mow*8t  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge, 

Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 

Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 

At  once  upon  the  leyel  brink ; 

And  just  a  trace  of  silyer  sand 

Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 

Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue. 

Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view ; 

Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare, 

Kor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there, 

Saye  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 

Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scattered  pine. 

Yet  eyen  this  nakedness  has  power, 

And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour : 

Nor  thicket,  dell^  nor  copse  you  spy, 

"Where  living  thing  concealed  might  lie ; 

Kor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 

Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell; 

There's  nothhi^  left  to  fency's  guess. 

Yon  see  that  all  is  loneliness : 

And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 

Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 

In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep, 

The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 

Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude. 

So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low,^ 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallow*d  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions*  strife. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  MOton  long'd  to  spend  his  age. 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay; 
And,  as  it  taint  and  feeble  died 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side. 
To  say,  "  Thna  pleasures  fede  away ; 
Youth,  tfdents,  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey ;" 
Theii  gaxe  an  Drylwpe'B  rain'd  tower, 
AndtbMk  oo  Tarrowla  Aded  Flower: 
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And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard, 

Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 

The  distant  rustling  of  his  wln^s, 

As  ap  his  force  the  Tempest  brmgs, 

•Twere  sweet,  ereyet  his  terrors  ravei, 

To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave — 

That  Wizard-Priesf  s,  whose  bones  are  thrust 

From  company  of  holy  dust  ]^ 

On  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shines — 

(So  superstition's  creed  divines)— 

Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar, 

Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore; 

And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gale, 

Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail, 

Aiid  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 

Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave : 

Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 

;No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail, 

Bac&  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 

And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire ; 

There  ponder  o*er  some  mystic  lay. 

Till  the  wild  tale  had  aU  its  sway. 

And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 

I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak, 

And  thought  the  Wizard-Priest  was  come. 

To  dalm  again  his  ancient  home  I 

And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range. 

To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange, 

Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  clear'd, 

And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  fear'd. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such  life, 
rrhough  but  escape  from  fortune's  stiife,) 
Somemlng  most  matchless  good  and  wise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice ; 
And  deem  each  hour  to  musing  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Yet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease. 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  displease : 
He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war : 
And  my  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
lake  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Loch-skeiie.* 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven. 
Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven ; 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake. 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Riaea  the  fog-smoke  wnite  as  snow, 
Thnnden  the  viewless  stxeaiQ.\>^QiN7, 
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Diving,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave, 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spcdl, 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yelL 
And  well  that  Pahner's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene, 
Jost  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
"Where,  deep  deep  down,  and  fiur  within, 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn ; 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheelii^  round  the  Gianf  s  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  dialler's  tail 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 

I^Iarriott,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung. 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung : 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
C)f  this  mysterious  Bfan  of  Woe. 
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The  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke. 

Round  Norham  Castle  roll'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke. 
With  lightning-flash,  and  thunder  stroke. 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curl'd  not  Tweed  alon^  that  breezy 
For,  fiur  upon  Northumbrian  seas. 

It  fireshly  blew,  and  strong, 
Where,  from  high  Whitby's  cloister'd  pile, 
Bound  to  St  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle,** 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side. 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merrv  seamen  laugh'd,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in  their  honour'd  freight ; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state. 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed 
WiHb ^e  AlrnanM,  the  gaUey graced. 
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II. 
Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids, 
like  birds  escaped  to  greenwood  shades. 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage,   . 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too, 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new. 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail, 

Witfi  man^  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  nppling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray; 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-do^  nigh. 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparklmg  eye, 

Rear'd  o*er  the  foaming  spray ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disorder'd  by  the  summer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  pye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair-tum*d  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there, 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share,^ 
The  Abbess,  and  the  Novice  Clare. 

III. 
The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood, 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood, 
Ei^  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh, 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name, 
CJombined  with  vanity  and  shame ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Boimd^  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaini. 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint, 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost, 
"With  ivorv  and  gems  emboss'd. 
The  poor  her  Convent's  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 

IV. 
Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Refonn'd  on  Benedictine  scYioolv 
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Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare ; 
Yi^ls,  and  penitence  austere, 
Had  early  quench*d  the  li^ht  of  youth, 
But  gentle  was  the  dame,  m  sooth ; 
Though  vain  of  her  reli^ous  sway, 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey; 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  (ill, 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame ; 
Summoned  to  Lindisfame,  she  came, 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert*8  Abbot  old. 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Samt  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict. 
On  two  apostates  firom  the  faith, 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare,* 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair; 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofess'd. 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distress'd. 
She  was  betroth*d  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonoured  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land : 
Herself  almost  heart-broken  now, 
Was  b«it  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom, 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  withered  bloom. 

Vl. 
She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seem'd  to  mark  the  waves  below; 
Nay,  seem'd,  so  fix'd  her  look  and  eye. 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — ^'twas  seeming  all- 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, — 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare, 
Nor  waves,  nor  breezes,  murmur'd  there; 
There  saw  she — ^where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand, 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackals  come. 

To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. 

See  what  a  woful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  ^es  to  heaven  1 

VII. 
Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd — 
These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast - 
Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontroll'd. 
The  shi^gy  monarch  of  the  wood, 
"Before  s  virgin,  fair  and  good, 
Batb  padded  bia  aavage  mood. 
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But  passions  in  the  human  frame 

Oft  put  the  lion*s  rage  to  shame : 

And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 

"With  sordid  avarice  in  league, 

Had  practised  with  their  bowl  and  knife 

Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 

This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  l^y 

Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  grey. 

VIII. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 

Of  mountainous  Northumberland ; 

Towns,  towers,  and  halls,  successive  rise. 

And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 

Monk-Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay. 

And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay ; 

They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 

Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval; 

Thev  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 

Rush  to  the  sea  uurough  sounding  woods ; 

They  pass'd  the  tower  of  Widdermgton, 

Motner  of  many  a  valiant  son ; 

At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 

To  the  good  Saint  who  own'd  the  cell ; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim. 

And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  name ; 

And  next,  they  cross'd  themselves,  to  hear 

The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near. 

Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  roar 

On  Dunstanborou^'s  cavem'd  shore ; 

Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborough,  mark'd  they  there, 

King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square, 

From  its  tall  rock  look'd  grimly  down. 

And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown ; 

Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 

And  reach'd  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain. 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain : 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  walls. 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  tha  \&\e. 

X. 

In  Saxon  strengtli  that  Xb\>ey  fa«vnC^ 
With  massive  ardies  \)toaA  ax^^  xo\m^.» 
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That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 

The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  theses 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas^ 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Bebuilded  in  a  later  stvle, 
Showed  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been ; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillars  carving  quaint, 
And  mouldered  in  his  niche  the  saint,  ' 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power. 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower; 
Tet  still  entire  ue  Abbey  stood, 
like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XI. 

Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong, 
The  maidens  nused  Saint  Hilda's  song. 

And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wind. 

Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined. 
And  made  harmonious  dose ; 

Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore, 

Half-drown'd  amid  the  breakers'  roar, 
According  chorus  rose : 

Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 

The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 

iVom  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  relics  there. 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air, 

Thev  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rnsh'd  emulously  mrough  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 
Sisnmg  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood. 

And  bless'd  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 
Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said, 
Sanpose  the  Convent  banquet  made: 
AUtbToagb  the  holy  dome, 
Tiroagb  cloister,  aisle,  And  gallery, 
ffjbetrerer  vestal  maid  might  pry 
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Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye. 

The  stranger  sisters  roam : 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew, 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew, 
For  there,  even  summer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  stray'd  and  gazed  their  fill, 

Thev  clos^  around  the  fire ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essay*d  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid;  forj  be.it  known, 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

XIII. 
Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
.^^  How  to  their  house  three  Barons  bold 

ll^  Must  menial  service  do ; 

While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry  "  Fy  upon  your  name  I 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  silvan  game, 
Saint  Hildas  priest  ye  slew." — 
•*  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year, 
HT.i  I  While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier, 

ij;j  Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." — 

'r   *  They  told,  how  in  their  convent-cell 

A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfled.  2* 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
■rf,!jji  i  Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 

^  When  holy  Hilda  pray'd ; 

Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail. 
As  over  Whitbjr's  towers  they  8ail,2« 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint 

xiy. 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  fail 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 
His  bodjr's  resting-place  of  old^ 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told;*^ 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  bum'd  their  pile^ 
The  monks  fled  forth  fi-om  Holy  Isle ; 
O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor, 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bore^ 
They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose ; 

But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well. 
Not  there  his  relics  might  repose; 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  UWl 
In  his  stone-coffin  fortii  Yie  riAea, 
A  ponderous  bark  for  Tiver  tvdea. 
Yet  light  as  gossatneT  it  ftWdea, 
J>«rwnward  to  Tilmouth  ceW. 
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Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there, 
For  soumward  did  the  saint  repair 
Chester-le-Street,  and  Kippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hail'a  him  with  joy  and  fear ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past, 
He  diose  his  lordly  seat  at  last, 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast, 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear : 
There  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  "holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 
Who  may  his  miracles  declare  I 
Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir, 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
GralwegianSj'wild  as  ocean's  gale, 
And  Icon's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail, 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled.28 
Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign, 
Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum'd  the  Conqueror  back  again,2« 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band, 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVI. 
But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn 
I^  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfame, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name  :^ 
Such  tales  had  Whitb/s  fishers  told, 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold. 

And  hear  ms  anvil  sound ; 
A  deaden'd  clang, — a  huge  dim  form, 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm 

And  night  was  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfame  disclaim. 

XVIL 
While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go. 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  woe, 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 
Coundl  was  held  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vaults 

Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell : 
Old  Colwulf^i  bnUt  it,  for  bia  fault. 
In  penitence  to  dwell, 
Wh^  be,  fyr  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
22ie  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
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This  den  which,  chilling  every  sense 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 
Was  call'd  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

Exdading  air  and  lights 
Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
A  place  of  bmial  for  such  dead. 
As,  haying  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
*Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment ; 
Whence  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent, 

As  reach*d  the  upper  air. 
The  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  said. 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoaned  their  torments  there. 

XVIII. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go. 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hu^ng. 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprung; 
The  grave-stones,  rudely  sculptured  o*er, 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore, 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor; 
The  mildew-drops  feU  one  by  one, 
With  tinkling  plash  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,"  in  an  iron  chain. 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  damp  and  d£^kness  seemed  to  strive^ 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show' 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three : 

All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone, 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

By  the  pale  cresset*s  ray : 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda's,  there. 
Sat  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 
And  tear-drops  that  iox  pVty  feXi, 

She  closely  drew  "her  v«i*. 

a  AnUque  c^httoidLC^kx 
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Ton  8hA)iided  fi^are,  as  I  gaess, 

By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dressy 

Is  Tjnoemouth's  haughty  Prioress,'' 

And  ^e  with  awe  looks  pale : 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  dght 
Has  long  heen  quenched  by  age's  night, 
Upon  whose  wrmkled  brow  alone, 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hud  and  stem, — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style ; 
For  sanctity  call'd,  through  the  isle, 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfune. 

XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair ; 
Bat,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 
Yet  one  uone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied ; 
The  doak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied. 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew ; 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue. 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
Bat,  at  the  IVioress'  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 
And  down  her  dender  form  they  spread. 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know. 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the  dead. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXL 
When  thus  her  flace  was  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  palid  was  her  hue, 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
Ana  there  she  stood  so  cahn  and  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
Ton  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax^ 
Wrought  to  the  very  Ufe,  was  there ; 
So  8^  die  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

XXIL 
Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  aoul, 
Such  aa  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
nlu>,  bat  of  fear,  knows  no  control 
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Because  his  conscience,  sear*d  and  foul,  ' 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne*er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs, 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them  no  vision'd  terrors  daunt, 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt. 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash ; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near, 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIII. 
Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak  I 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall, 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep  and  tall ; — 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread : 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch. 
Showed  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch : 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam, 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  display'd, 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 
These  executioners  were  chose. 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes, 
And  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  efface 

Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will. 
Such  men  the  €hurch  selected  still, 
As  either  joy'd  in  doing  ill, 
Or  thougnt  more  grace  to  gain, 
I^  in  her  cause,  they  wrestied  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought  thered 
They  knew  not  how,  nor  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose. 
To  speak  the  Chaptei^s  doom 
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On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose, 

Alive,  within  the  tomb;** 
But  stopp'd,  because  that  woful  Maid, 
Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essaj'd. 
Twice  she  essaj'd,  and  twice  in  vain ; 
Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 
Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  Up ; 

Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 

You  seem'd  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 
Twas  ocean's  swells  and  flails ; 

For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 

Was  to  me  sounding  surge  so  near, 

A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVL 
At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  ner  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye. 
And  colour  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak, 
lake  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak, 

By  Autumn's  stormy  s^; 
And  when  her  sUence  broke  at  length, 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gathered  strength. 

And  arm'd  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Sndi  high  resolve  and  constancy, 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVIX. 
"  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace, 
Well  Imow  I,  for  one  minute  s  space 

Successless  might  I  sue: 
Kor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pmn. 
To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain. 

Vain  are  your  masses  too. — 
I  hsten'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 
For  three  lon^  years  I  boVd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  m  his  train  to  ride ; 
And  well  my  Wl/s  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair. 
He  Imew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more.— 

'TIS  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 
But  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

Ke'er  bad  been  read,  in  story  old. 

Of  maiden  true  hetny'd  for  gold, 
TbstJored,  or  was  avenged,  Ukp  me 
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XXVIII. 
**  The  King  approved  his  fevourite's  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  daim, 

Whose  fete  with  Clare's  was  plight, 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  feme 
With  treason's  charge— and  on  they  came, 
In  mortal  lists  to  fight 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 
They  meet  in  mortal  shock ; 
And,  hark  I  the  throng,  with  thraidering  cry, 
Shout  *  Marmion  I  Marmion  1  to  the  sky, 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  I' 
S^  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride, 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  ? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  feith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear? 
How  felse  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell. 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell." — 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 
Paused,  gathered  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest-^ 

XXIX. 

•  Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staid; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid, 
The  hated  match  to  shun. 

*  Ho  1  shifts  she  thus  ?*  king  Henry  cried ; 

*  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bnde. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.* 
One  way  remain'd — the  King's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land : 
I  linger'd  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me : 
This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrhie  repair. 
And,  bjr  his  drugs,  my  rivaJ  fair 

A  samt  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

*'  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells. 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 
But  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray'd,  ■ 
This  packet,  to  therKlng  convey'd. 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will. 
For  1  can  inffer,  and  be  still; 
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And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 
It  ifl  bat  Death  who  comes  at  last. 

XXXI. 

**  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb. 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Some  I 
If  Mannion's  late  remorse  should  wafce. 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take. 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  I 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends^ 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  Kin^ 
Bides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep^ 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep ; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones. 
And,  i^orant  of  priests'  cruelty. 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

XXXII. 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air : 

Back  from  her  shoulders  stream'd  her  Iiair 

The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 

Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head ; 

Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high ; 

Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 

Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecv. 

App«m'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate; 

With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fote  • 

Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form. 

And  listen'd  for  the  avenging  storm ; 

The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread; 

No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 

Till  tiius  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given, 

Baising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven : — 

**  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 

Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  I"* 

From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom» 

Of  execution  too,  and  tomb, 
Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 

Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 

The  butch€B^work  that  there  befell. 

When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 
An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  firesher  air, 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair, 
And  many  a  stifled  groan : 

m  See  Note  S3  on  Stanu  XX  7. 
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"With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on : 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone. 
They  seem  d  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 
And  bade  the  passing  kneU  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northmnbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roU'd, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told, 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  kneU, 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind. 
Then  couch*d  him  down  beside  the  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 


♦  ^0 
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Ashestiel,  Ettrick  Forest. 


Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass. 
With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass. 
And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow. 
Life's  chequer'd  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north, 
Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth. 
Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 
Like  breezes  of  the  Autumn  day,. 
Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away, 
And  ever  swells  again  as  fast, 
When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past; 
Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 
Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 
Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 
Of  Idght  and  Shade's  inconstant  race; 
Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afJEir, 
Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 
And  pUtted,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 
Heaves  &  -wild  sigicL  thxo\xg\i  A.\x\.\mi\i  xx^^ftft  • 
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Then,  wild  as  doad,  or  stream,  or  gale^ 
Ebw  on,  flow  unconflned,  my  Tale  I 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell 
I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 
In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong. 
To  raise  the  desnltoiy  song?— 
Oft,  when  'mid  such  capridoas  diime. 
Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme 
To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 
For  many  an  error  of  the  muse. 
Oft  hast  thou  said,  ''li^  still  mis-spent, 
Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent, 
Go,  and  to  tame  thy  wwdering  course. 
Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source ; 
Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom : 
Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 
Still  from  the  grave  tiieir  voice  is  heard ; 
From  them,  and  from  the  paths  they  show  d. 
Choose  honour*d  guide  and  practised  road ; 
Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze. 
With  harpers  rude,  of  barbarous  days. 

**  Or  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse? 
What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh, 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty? — 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time,  ^ 

When,  with  unrivall*d  light  sublime, —  #* 

Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gam, 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes — 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose ! 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
For  ever  quenched  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  CMef !— it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  Chief! — ^not  thine  the  power 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatdied  the  spear,  but  left  tiie  shield 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try. 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
Ill  had  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share. 
For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven, 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 
Thy  land's,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel. 
And' witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  hieal  I 
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On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 
For  honoured  life  an  hononr'd  dose ; 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change. 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge^ 
When,  breathing  finy  for  her  sake 
Some  new  Axmenins  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb. 

**  Gr  of  the  Red-Cross  hero«  teach. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore, 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar : 
Alike  to  hun  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shattered  walls. 
Which  the  grim  Turk,  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Against  the  Invincible  made  ^ood ; 
Or  that,  whose  thimdering  voice  could  wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  liw:e, 
When  stubborn  Russ,  and  metal'd  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd; 
Or  that,  where  Vengeance  and  A&ight 
Howl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight, 
Who  snatched,  on  Alexandria's  sand. 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand.* 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  himg 
**."  By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore, 

'     '*  Till  twice  an  hundred  years  roll'd  o'er ; 

When  she,  the  bold  enchantress,*  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame ! 
F^m  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure^ 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Be^'s  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Sht^kspeare  lived  again.* 

Thy  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  wrongingi 
With  praises  not  to  me  belonging. 
In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  haist  thou  weigh'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind, 
Its  source  conceal'd,  or  undefined; 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakea  on.  ^attli. 
One  with  our  feelinga  an^  oar  "^-yf «s 
And  rather  part  of  us  t^an.  outa\ 

■»  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ^  Sir  ^alph  k\ietctom\i^ . 
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Or  whether  fitlier  termed  the  iway 
Of  habit  form'd  in  early  day  ? 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  oonfest 
Bules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast. 
And  drags  ns  on  by  viewless  chidn, 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why, 
•  Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale, 
Content  to  rear  his  whitened  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  ? 
He  11  say,  from  yoath  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weather-^aten  hind. 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind, 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  nigged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kin£^  speak ; 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  he  goes. 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows ; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  those  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen, 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene, 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  ? 
No !  not  for  these  would  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range : 
Not  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Benneyis  grey,  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 

Of  tales  that  chann'd  me  vet  a  child. 

Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 

Ketum  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 

And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day, 

Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 

Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 

Which  cbarm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 

Though  no  broad  river  swept  along. 

To  dfliin,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 

Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale, 

To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 

Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 

CUum'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed ; 

Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 

By  the  green  hill  and  dear  blue  heaven. 

It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 

Where  naked  diflfs  were  rudely  piled; 

But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green ; 

And  well  the  lonelf  inJBuit  knew 

deceases  where  the  wall-dower  grew 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin  *d  wall. 
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I  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  its  round  survey'd ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power ; 

And  marvell'd  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mina 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their  horse, 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew. 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue, 

And,  home  returning,  fill'd  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl. 

Methought  that  still,  with  trump  and  clang, 

The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang ; 

Methought  grim  features  seam'd  with  scars, 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars. 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies*  charms. 

Of  witches*  spells,  of  warriors'  arms ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold ; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  heignt, 

The  Scottish  dans,  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor. 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er, 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid, 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  displaVd ; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore, 

And  still  the  scattered  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace. 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face. 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire  I 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  grey-hair'd  Sire^ 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye,  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been ; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought. 
Content  with  equity  unbought; 
To  him  the  venerable  Priest; 
Our  frequent  and  famUiar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas  I  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke : 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-wUl'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child;  ~ 
But  half  a  plague,  ani  Ylb^  a  *^«a>t, 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  caxea??  ^ 
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For  me,  thus  nurttired,  dost  thoa  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-coim'd  task? 
Nay,  Erskme,  nay — On  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  fireely  let  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine : 
Nay,  m^  friend,  na^ — Since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  freah  vigour  to  my  lays ; 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
"M.^  flatten'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  line ; 
Sun  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
Though  wild  as  doud,  as  stream,  as  gale, 
How  forth,  flow  unrestrained,  my  Tale  I 


CANTO    THIBD. 


Q^e  ^oittXy  0r  Jinn. 
I. 

The  livelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rode : 
The  mountain  path  the  Palmer  showed. 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill. 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad. 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey. 
Had  scarcely  fJEul'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  diff,  the  deer  look'd  down ; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose ; 
Sprung  frt)m  the  gorse  the  timid  roe, 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow ; 
And  when  the  stony  path  D^an, 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 
Idp  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  pass'd  before 
They  gain'd  the  height  or  Lammermoor; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way, 
Before  them,  at  the  dose  of  day, 
Old  Giflbrd's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

n, 

No  smnmoBs  calls  tbem  to  the  tower, 
To  mend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  SooOaDd'scamp  the  Lord  was  mmet 
^cantiow,  dame,  in  bower  Jo^^^ 
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Dreaded  her  castle  to  tmclose. 
So  late,  to  nnknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  throngh  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  busn  and  flagon  trimly  placed. 

Lord  Marmion  c&ew  his  rein: 
The  villajge  inn  seem'd  large,  thou^  rude  ;'^ 
Its  cheerral  fire  and  hearty  food 

Wght  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprang^ 
"With  iingling  spurs  the  court-yard  nmg; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall, 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call, 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall » 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost, 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host 

III. 
Soon  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze. 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaze ; 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloo^ 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ;  ' 

Of  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar, 

And  bavoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  for  housewives*  hand ; 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day. 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state. 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate. 
And  viewed  around  the  blazing  hearth. 
•     His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth ; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide. 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside. 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 
,    Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deigned  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he 
Yet,  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart 
They  love  a^captain  to  obey, 
.  Boisterous  as  March,  ye\.  tt^\i  «&'^«.'^ 
With  open  hand,  and  )dtow  a&  tc^. 
Lover  of  wine  and  nunstt^isy  \ 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
Am  yentuioiiB  in  a  ladya  ^lo^et  •.— 
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Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  firost. 


Besting  npon  his  pilgrim  staff, 

Bight  opposite  the  Palmer  stood ; 
His  uin  aark  visage  seen  but  half, 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look, 
Wluch  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook. 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  onoe 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glance, 

The  Palmer's  visage  foU. 

VL 

Bv  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
y^as  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  fiice  and  matted  beard. 

Their  c'lee  and  game  declined. 
All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  joeman,  wondering  in  his  &ar, 

Thus  whispier'd  forth  his  mind : — 
**  Saint  Mary !  saVst  thou  e'er  such  sight  ? 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright, 
Whene'er  the  fire-brand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl  I 
Full  on  our  Lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 
For  his  best  palfrey,  would  not  I 

Endure  that  sullen  scowL" 

VII. 
But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
Which  thus  had  quell'd  their  hearts,  who  sasr 
The  ever-varying  fire-light  show 
That  figure  stem  and  face  of  woe. 
Now  call'd  upon  a  squire : — 
*'Fitz-£ustace,  miow'st  thou  not  some  lay, 
Tospeed  the  lingering  night  away  ? 
We  slumber  by  the  fire." — 

vni. 

"So  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
**  Oar  choicest  minstrel's  1^  behind. 

ni  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 

Accustom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 

The  harp  frill  deftly  can  he  strike, 

And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike; 

To  deuw  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  Urelier  from  &  spring-tide  bush, 
Ifo  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
Man  sweetfy  warblea  to  the  moon. 
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Woe  to  the  cause,  "whate'er  it  be. 
Detains  from  us  his  melody, 
Layish*d  on  rocks,  and  billows  stern^ 
Or  duller  monks  of  T<indi«fame. 
Now  must  I  yenture,  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  fayonrite  roundelay." 

IX. 
A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band, 
When  falls  before  the  momitaineer, 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song: 
Oft  have  I  listen*d,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  hill. 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound 
On  Susquehana's  swampy  ground, 
Kentuc^s  wood-encumber'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain. 
Recalled  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  I 

X. 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest, 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 

Parted  for  ever? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high. 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c    Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving ; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  teke, 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never,  again  to  wake. 

Never,  0  never  I 

CHORUS. 

Meu  loro,  &c.   ISevcx,  O  Ti<c<T«tl 

Where  shall  the  trastoc  T«e^ 
He,  the  decdvei. 
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Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Ruin,  and  leave  her? 
In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

Eleuhro,&c    There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

0*er  the  &lse-hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever; 
Blessing  wall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  0  never  1 

CHOBUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c    Never,  O  never  I 

XIL 
It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound ; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around.  « 

The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear, 
And  plaln*d  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 

And  shameful  deam,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face. 

Between  it  and  the  band. 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space, 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not;  but  I  ween. 
That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall. 
Would  scarce  have  wished  to  be  their  prey. 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

XIII. 
High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse  I 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have. 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave  1 
Tet  fatal  strength  thev  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel. 
Even  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  dvil  conflict  in  the  heart 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head. 
And,  Mwiling  to  Fitz-Eustace  said — 
*1b  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seem'din  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung, 
Saeb  as  in  nunneries  they  toU 
Foraome  departing  siater^s  soul  ? 
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Say,  what  may  this  portend?" — 
Then  first  the  Pahner  silence  broke, 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

«The  deam  of  a  dear  firiend.*^** 

XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne*er  dumged  in  worst  extremity ; 
Marmion,  whose  soul  cotdd  scantly  brook, 
Even  firom  his  King,  a  haughty  look ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controll*d. 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold ; — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance  £ail'd  him  now — 
Fairn  was  his  glance,  and  flushed  his  brow : 

For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  something  in  the  Palmer^s  look, 
So  fall  upon  his  conscience  strook. 

That  answer  he  foxmd  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave; 
A  fooPs  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise, 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  felter  I— By  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverley  oetray'd. 
Kot  that  he  augur'd  of  the  doom. 
Which  on  the  Uvlng  closed  the  tomb : 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid; 
And  wroth,  because  in  wild  despair 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare ; 
Its  fugitive  the  Church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave ; 
And  deemed  restraint  in  convent  strange 
Would  hide  her  wrongs,  and  her  revenge. 
Himself  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer. 
Held  Bomish  thunders  idle  fear ; 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  holc^ 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance-gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way, 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their  prey. 
His  train  but  deem'd  the  favourite  page 
Was  left  bdund,  to  spare  his  age ; 
Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard 
'  Woe  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  1 

XVI. 
His  consdence  slept— laa  ^eeirf^'Vict  ^^ 
And  safe  secured  in  diatoat  c«^% 
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But,  waken'd  by  her  fiivoiirite  lay. 
And  that  strange  Pahner's  bodmg  saj. 
That  fell  80  ominous  and  drear, 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear, 
To  aid  remorse's  Yenom*d  throes. 
Dark  tales  of  convent-vengeance  rose ; 
And  Constance,  late  betray'd  and  scom'd. 
All  lovely  on  his  soul  retnm'd ; 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call. 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall, 
Crimson'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mute, 
Breading  alike,  escape,  pursuit. 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms. 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

xvn. 

"  Alas  r  he  thought^  **  how  changed  that  mien  t 

How  changed  l^ese  timid  looks  have  been. 

Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise. 

Have  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  eyes ! 

No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 

The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks : 

Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there, 

Frenzy  for  joy,  for  gri^  despair ; 

And  1  the  cause — ^for  whom  were  given 

Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven  * — 

"Would,"  thought  he,  as  the  picture  grows, 
"I  on  its  stalk  had  1^  the  rose! 

Oh,  why  should  man's  success  remove 

The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love  I — 

Her  convent*  peaceful  solitude 

Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 

And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell. 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell  I 

How  brook  the  stem  monastic  laws  I 

The  penance  how — and  I  the  cause ! — 

Vigil  and  scourge — ^perchance  even  worse  T— 

And  twice  he  rose  to  cry,  **  To  horse !" — 

And  twice  his  Sovereign's  mandate  came; 

Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame ; 

And  twice  he  thought,  "  Gave  I  not  charge 

She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large?         ** 

Th^  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 

One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head." 

XVIII. 
While  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 
Repentance  and  reviving  love, 
Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 
Fve'seen  Loch  Vennacher  obey. 
Their  Beat  the  Palmer's  speech  bad  heard* 
Aiii^  talkative,  took  up  the  word : 

-nmi  Scotland's  simple  land  awav 
2b  visit  realms  af£^    «*"u  away, 
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Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 
Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe, 

By  word,  or  si^  or  star ; 
Yet  might  a  kni^t  his  fortune  hear 
If,  knight-like,  he  despises  fear, 
Not  Car  from  hence ; — ^if  fathers  old 
Ar^ht  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  ue  menials  move, 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love,) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold, 
His  tale  the  Host  thus  gladly  told  :— 

XIX. 

Cie  |^o0t'0  Cale. 

«  A  Clerk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  filled  our  throne, 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir 'Hugo,  then  our  lord : 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword ; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  powjer : 
The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin-Hall.»« 
I  would.  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 
Of  lofty  roo^  and  ample  size. 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound. 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm — 
It  all  was  wrqught  by  word  and  charm; 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say. 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  aflray 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 
Who  laboured  under  Hugo's  spell. 
Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war 
Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 

XX. 

"The  King  Lord  Gifford's  castle  sought. 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought ; 
Even  then  he  muster'd  all  his  host, 
To  meet  upon  the  western  coast: 
For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 
Their  oars  within  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
There  floated  Haco's  banner  triin,'^ 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim. 
Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 
Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 
Bute,  Arran,  CummiglManfe,  esi^'K.^jV^ 
Lord  Gifford,  deep  \)eiieatb.  ^«  ^^\m.^ 
Heard  Alexanders  \>\ig\«  BO\m.a« 
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And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change. 

But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange, 

Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fei^fiil  sight ; 

His  mantle  lined  with  fox-skins  white ; 

His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 

A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 

Gerks  say  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore : 

His  shoes  were  marked  with  cross  and  spell. 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentade ;'s 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin. 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  uMn's  skin. 

Bore  many  a  planetary  sign, 

Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine ; 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXI. 
"  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face ; 
Vigil  and  fiist  had  worn  him  grim*!; 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seem'd  and  dim, 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day ; 
Even  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knigh^  the  grisly  Sire, 
In  his  unwonted  wild  attire ; 
Unwonted,  for  traditions  nm. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. — 
*  I  know,*  he  said — (his  voice  was  hoarse^ 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  forceU- 
'  I  know  the  cause,  although  untolo, 
Why  the  King  seeks  his  vassal's  hold : 
Yaiiily  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kmgdom's  future  weal  or  woe ; 
But  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart, 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 

XXII. 
"'Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 

Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud, 

Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star. 

The  issue  of  events  afar ; 

But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold, 

Save  when  by  mightier  force  controll'd. 

Such  late  I  summoned  to  my  hall ; 

And  t)iough  so  potent  was  the  call, 

That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hdl 

I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell. 

Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still. 

The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 

But  thou, — ^who  little  Imow'st  thy  might. 

As  bom  upon  that  blessed  night^ 

When  yawniDff  graves,  and  dying  groan, 
^vcUim'd hell's  empire  overthrown,— 
mtb  untaught  valour  ahalt  compel 
Jiesponae  denied  to  magic  spell '-- 
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*  Gramercy,  quoth  our  Monarcli  free, 

*  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me, 
AncL  by  this  good  and  honoured  brand. 
The  gift  of  Coeur-de-Iion's  hand, 

'  Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide^ 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide/ — 
His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  view'd,  , 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renew'd : — 

*  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm  I — ^mark : 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  drcung  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see, 
In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy : 
Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed — 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  speed ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whatever  these  aiiy  sprites  can  show; — 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife^ 
- 1  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.' 

XXIIL 
•*  Soon  as  the  midnight  beU  did  ring, 
Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  Ki 
To  that  old  camp*s  deserted  round : 
Sir  Knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound. 
Left-hand  the  town, — ^the  Pictish  race. 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace ; 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare. 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know. 
For  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers  grow; 
But  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight, 
That  treads  its  circle  in  th0  night  I 
The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career : 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 
Bv  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  Monarch  past, 
Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast; 
And  on  the  north  ^thin  the  rin^ 
Appeared  the  form  of  England's  King, 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar. 
In  Palestine  waged  holv  war : 
Yet  arms  like  England  s  did  he  wield. 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame, 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same : 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know. 
Fell  Edward*  was  liex  deaOiieaV,  fefc, 

«  Edward  I.,  sumameOilo^e^^K''^^**' 
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XXIV. 

"  The  -vision  made  our  Monarch  start. 
Bat  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart, 
And  in  the  first  career  they  ran, 
The  Elfin  Knight  fell,  horse  and  man ; 
Tet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance. 
And  razed  the  skin — a  pnny  woond. 
The  King,  light  leading  to  the  ground. 
With  naked  blade  ms  phantom  foe 
Compell*d  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  liargs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain. 
Where  still  gigantic  hones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  hi^h  his  brandish*d  war-aze  wield. 

Ana  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car. 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  Kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower*d  their  wings. 
Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awftd  nighty 
Bemoter  visions  met  his  sight, 
Foreshowing  future  conquests  far. 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war; 
A  roval  dtv,  tower  and  spire,  * 

Redden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire, 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bor^ 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain — 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

"The  joyful  King  tum'd  home  again, 
Headed  his  hosi^  and  quell'd  the  Dane ; 
Bat  yearly,  when  retum'd  the  night 
Of  hia  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart; 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 
'Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  vour  start.' 
Long  since  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave, 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave. 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest  I 
Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  Warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast  ;** 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  chance^ 
In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay.^ 

Gentlee^  my  tale  is  said/* 

XXVI. 
pie  qnaigbs'were  deep,  the  Uqnor  stromr 
Ami  an  the  tale  the  jreoman-thSong        ^* 

'  ^  "^^"  ""^  "'-'^^ -^  Btave.  hooped  togeuier. 
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Had  made  a  comment  sa^e  and  long, 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign : 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire ; 
The  rest  around  the  hostel  fire, 

Tl^ir  drowsy  limbs  recline : 
For  pillow,  nndemeath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore: 
The  dying  flame  in  fitful  change. 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVII. 
Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay ; 
Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green : 
Lightiy  he  dreamt,  as  youl£  will  dream, 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream. 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove, 
Or,  l^hter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke. 
And,  dose  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 
In  moonbeam  hal^  and  half  in  gloom. 
Stood  a  tall  form,  with  nodding  plume ; 
But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 
His  master  Marmion*s  voice  he  knew. — 

XXVIII. 
**  Fitz-Eustace  I  rise, — I  cannot  rest ; — 
Ton  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  ^aver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood : 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed ; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy  slaves : 
I  would  not  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o*er  meir  ale, 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." — 
Then  sofdy  down  the  steps  they  slid; 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid. 
And,  darkling,  Marmion*s  steed  array*d, 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  Baron  said : — 

XXIX. 

**  Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 
That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
Saint  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  {otVotcl? 
The  flattering  chapValna  8X\  a-^c^ 
The  champion  l«£t  \ua  steed  \o  TOft. 
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I  would,  the  omen's  tmth  to  show, 
That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe  I 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  fbr  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite : — 
Vain  thought  I  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be, 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea, 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing. 
Or  round  me  green  oak  wheel  their  ring.* 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 
And  firom  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX. 

Htz-Enstace  followed  him  abroad, 
And  mark*d  him  pace  the  village  road, 

Ajid  listened  to  his  horse's  tramp, 
"nil,  by  the  lessening  sound. 

He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 
liord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eyes, 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel,  what  the  Church  believed, — 

Should,  stirred  by  idle  tale, 
Bide  forth  in  sUence  of  the  night, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array'd  in  plate  and  maiL 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know, 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow, 

Unhx  the  strongest  mind ; 
Wearied  firom  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee, 
We  welcome  fond  credulity, 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  townward  rushing  on ; 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode, 
Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road, — 
In  other  pace  man  forth  he  yode,« 

Retunrd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  wellmgh  he  fell ; 
To  Uie  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  tlu«w 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray, 
The  £Edcon-crest  was  soil'd  with  clay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see, 
By  sUuna  upon  the  cbaiger's  knee, 
And  Mb  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  bad  not  kept  bia  footing  sore. 

'-?&*,  asatf  67  o/d  poets  for 
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Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs, 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines, 
Broken  and  short;  for  still,  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene : 
Eustace  did  ne*er  so  blithelj  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  mormng  lark. 


Sntr0lructt0n  ta  €unta  jTaurtf)* 


To  JAMES  SKENE,  Esq. 

Ashestid,  EUrick  Foreni 

An  ancient  Minstrel  sagely  said, 
"  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  ?** 
That  motley  clown  in  Arden  wood. 
Whom  humorous  Jaques  with  envy  view'd, 
Not  even  that  clown  could  amplify, 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 
Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell, 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ; 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand ; 
And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene, 
Unkindness  never  came  bet^veen. 
Away  these  winged  years  have  flown. 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 
And  though  deep  mark'd,  like  all  below. 
With  chequer'd  shades  of  joy  and  woe ; 
Though  thou  o'er  realms  and  seas  hast  ranged, 
Mark^  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed. 
While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 
Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears 
Feverd  the  progress  of  these  years, 
Yet  now,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 
The  recollection  of  a  dream, 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day, 
Since  first  I  tuned  this  idle  lay ; 
A  task  so  often  thrown  aside, 
When  leisure  graver  caiea  denied. 
That  now,  Novcm\)ei?a  Cufcarj  ^a^ft. 
Whose  voice  VnapVdmy  o^i35cft%\«^^ 
That  same  15ovem\)cr  g«2Le  wMfe  mot^ 
Whirls  the  dry  \eavea  ou^aitorw  %Xtfstft. 
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Their  vex'd  bonghs  streammg  to  the  sky. 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh. 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn*d  their  wmtrV  shrouds  again : 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  meid. 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix'd  with  the  rack,  the  snow  mists  fly; 
The  shepherd,  who  in  smnmer  sun. 
Had  someUiing  of  our  envv  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen ; — 
He  who,  outstretched  the  livelong  day. 
At  ease  amone  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
View'd  the  li^t  clouds  with  vacant  look, 
Or  slumber'd  o'er  his  tatter*d  book. 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o*er  the  lessened  tide; — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun. 

Through  heavy  vapours  dark  and  dun ; 

When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm. 

Hears  half-asleep,  the  rising  storm 

Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleet^  rain. 

Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane ; 

The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox, 

To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks, 

Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 

To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 

Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  m  vain, 

The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 

im,  dark  above,  and  white  below. 

Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow. 

And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 

Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whme. 

To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine ; 

Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 

Around  ms  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid : 

His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides. 

To  open  downs,  and  mountain-sides. 

Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow. 

Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 

The  blast,  uiat  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 

Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 

Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  far. 

His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — 

Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 

Turns  patient  to  the  Wast  again, 

And,  lacing  to  the  tempesfa  sweep, 
Mrea  tAjioagh  the  gloom  bia  h^eciBS  sheeD. 
^Aibbiabeart,ifbialimhafy^,       ^      ^ 
^eaambing  death  lain  the  gale : 
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His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown, 
Close  to  the  hut  no  more  his  own. 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffen'd  swain  :*^ 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pal^ 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  waU ; 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe. 
Couches  upon  his  master's  breast, 
And  licks  his  cheeks  to  break  his  rest 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot. 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree. 
His  rustic  kirn's « loud  revelry, 
EUs  native  hill-notes  tuned  on  high. 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye ; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ? 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 
Our  youthfol  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee, 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
Against  tiie  winter  of  our  age : 
As  he,  the  ancient  Chief  of  Troy,  ^ 

His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy ; 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Call'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Then  happy  those,  since  each  must  drain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain, — 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given ; 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief 
WTiose  joys  are  chasten'd  by  their  grief. 
And  such' a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine. 
When  thou,  of  late,  wert  doom'd  to  twiner- 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  mjrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  smiled, 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  child, 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer, 
And  wipe  affection's  fiUal  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend : 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes**  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
Far  may  we  Beaich.\wioTft  -s^^taA 
A  heart  so  manly  axi^«o'^n3cA\ 
But  not  aroimd  \ns  \ioTio\rfd  \atv. 
Shall  Menda  alone  a3id'^aiLdttd.TBft\jrQ.\ 

o  TYieScottiAiUttriesB.XAvaiafc. 
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The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried, 

Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 

And  freqnent  fidls  the  gratefol  dew. 

For  benefits  the  world  ne*er  knew. 

If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 

The  Almighty*s  attributed  name, 

Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  day, 
"  The  widow*s  shield,  the  orphan's  stay.* 

Nor,  though  it  wake  thjr  sorrow,  deem 

My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 

For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
*  Thy  father's  Mend  forget  thou  not  :* 

And  grateful  title  may  I  plead, 

For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 

To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave : — 

Tis  little— but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  strain 
Becalls  our  summer  walks  again ; 
When,  doing  nought, — and,  to  speak  true. 
Not  anxious  to  find  ai^ht  to  do, — 
The  wild  unbounded  mils  we  ranged. 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed. 
And,  desultory  as  our  way. 
Ranged,  unconfined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
£ven  when  it  flagg'd,  as  on  will  chance, 
Ko  efibrt  made  to  break  its  trance, 
We  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  sillnce  too ; 
Thou  gravely  labouring  to  pourtray 
The  bUghted  oak's  fantastic  spray ; 
I  q>elling  o'er,  with  much  delijght. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  kn^t, 
Tirante  by  name,  ydep'a  the  White. 
At  either^  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,«  with  eyes  of  fire. 
Jealous,  each  others  motions  view'd, 
And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud ; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud ; 
From  the  white  thorn  the  May-flower  shed 
Its  dewj  fragrance  round  our  head : 
Not  And  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  ours, 

When  Winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 

Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear, 

The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 

When  fires  were  bright^  and  lamps  beam'd  gay» 

And  ladies  toned  the  lorelv  lay ; 
And  be  was  held  a  laggard  som, 
Wboabnnn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl. 

'S^'n^sMAraaritedogafU^e  Poet's,  a  buU-terrier  ot  extroot^«n 
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Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore, 
Who  breathes  the  eales  of  Devon's  shore, 
•     The  longer  miss'd  bewail'd  the  more ; 
And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  Rae, 
And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say,— 
For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 
Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he, — 
In  merry  chorus  well  combined. 
With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistimg  wind. 
'Mirth  was  within ;  and  Care  without 
Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 
Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 
Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene— 
Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best, 
His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 
For,  like  mad  Tom's,  our  chiefest  care. 
Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 
Such  nights  we've  had ;  and,  though  the  gam 
Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 
And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill 
Seem  less  important  now — ^yet  still 
Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain  I 
And  ma^  how  like  a  horseman  true, 
Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


CANTO  FOUETH. 


I. 

Eustace,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  lark  sang  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew. 
And  with  their  light  and  lively  call, 
Brought  ^room  and  yeoman  to  the  stalL 

Whistimg  they  came,  and  fr^  of  heart, 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed ; 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamour'd  loud  for  armour  lost; 
Some  brawVd  and  -wTangXeA.  ^w.^  tba  host ; 
"  By  Becket's  bonea,"  cne^  oxv^  ^  \  feax , 
That  8ome  false  Scot\iaa  ftU>\«a.m^  «^ft«tT- 
Young  Blount,  Lord  tiiaxmVoTCa  ^^covA  -ao^ 
Found  hia  steed  ^et  \nt\i  ^^^^-^  aw^mvct 
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Although  the  rated  horse-boy  swaie. 

Last  night  he  dress*d  hun  sleek  and  fair. 

While  diafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder, 

Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
**  Help,  gentle  Blount  I  help,  comrades  all ! 

Bevis  ues  dying  in  his  stall : 

To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 

Of  tiie  good  steed  he  loves  so  wdl?" 

Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 

The  cmirger  panting  on  his  straw; 

Tin  one  who  would  seem  wisest,  cried,— 
*<  What  else  but  evil  could  betide, 

With  that  cursed  Palmer  for  our  guide  ?  i 

Better  we  had  throu^  mire  and  bush 

Been  lantern-led  by  Friar  Rush."" 

n. 

Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  guessed. 

Nor  wholly  understood. 
His  comrades'  clamorous  plaints  suppress'd ; 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion*s  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought* 

And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply  as  if  he  knew  of  nought 
To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold, 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told, — 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course, 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 

m. 

Toung  Henrv  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 

Had  reckon*a  with  their  Scottish  host; 

And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
"  HI  thou  deserv'st  thy  hire,"  he  said ; 
"  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  ? 

Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  mght. 
And  left  him  in  a  foam  I 

I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 

With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand. 

Shall  drive  the  devUs  from  this  land. 
To  their  infernal  home : 

For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow, 

All  night  they  trample  to  and  fro.** — 

The  laughing  host  look*d  on  the  hire, — 
"Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 

And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest. 

With  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest. 

Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow. 

And  short  the  j)ang  to  undergo/* 
Sere  atay'd  their  talk, — for  Manmon 
(rare  now  the  signed  to  act  on. 
ne  Palmer  ebowing  forth  the  way 
ntey-joameyd  all  the  morning  diy. 
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IV. 
The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good. 
Through  Hmnbie's  and  through  Saltoun's  wood; 
A  forest  glade,  which,  varying  still. 
Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill. 
There  narrower  dosed,  till  over  head 
A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 

**  A  pleasant  path,**  Fitz-Eustace  said ; 

**  Such  as  where  errant>knights  might  see 
Adventures  of  high  chivalry ; 
Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fiist, 
With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast^ 
And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here. 
In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 
Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells; 
And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells. 
The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 
Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed." 
He  spoke  to  cheer  Lord  Marmion's  mind: 
Perchance  to  show  his  lore  designed; 

For  Eustace  much  had  pored 
Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome. 
In  the  hall-window  of  bis  home. 
Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 

Of  Caxton,  or  De  Worde, 
Therefore  he  spoke, — ^but  spoke  in  vain, 
For  Marmion  answered  nought  again. 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  prolonged  by  wood  and  hill. 

Were  heard  to  echo  far ; 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow, 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know, 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land. 
Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band. 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode,    . 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade. 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  dang 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang; 
On  prandng  steeds  they  forward  press'd. 
With  scarlet  mantle,  ax\a^  n«&X.\ 
Each  at  his  trump  a  "boMiet  ^ot^. 
Which  Scotland's  royal  acuXft\vfeoii\3«t^\ 
Heralds  and  puTO\uvaii\a,\>y  T^axsv^ 
Bute,  Islay,  ilaidamo\mt,tUi\iafta^,^xQ» 
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In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  gloyrmg, 

Attendant  on  a  Eing-at-arms, 
Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held, 
liutt  feudal  strife  had  often  quell'd, 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 

VIL 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage^ 

As  on  King's  errand  come ;  ' 

But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home ; 
The  nosh,  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced ; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron-plume. 
From  his  st^'s  shoulder,  loin,  and  breast^ 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 
With  ScotUmas  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

Embroid^d  round  and  round. 
The  double  tressure  might  you  see. 

First  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 
And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  King's  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  ds^zled  eye  could  note. 
In  living  colours,  blazon*d  brave, 
The  lion,  which  his  title  gave ; 
A  train,  which  well  beseemed  his  state. 
But  all  unarm'd  around  him  wait.  • 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms, 
Sir  David  Ldndesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  lion  King-at-arms  I 

VIIL 
Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  springs 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King; 
For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 
Whom  royid  James  himself  had  crown'd. 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem : 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallowed  vrine. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 

Tbe  emblematic  ^em, 
22ieir  matiml  greetings  duly  made, 

22te  Lion  thna  bia  message  said : 

'^i^Z.  Scotlmd'B Kinghath  deeplv  swore 
Jfe'er  to  kmt  &itb  with  Henry  mor4, 
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And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  court ; 
Yety  for  he  knows  Lord  Marmion's  name. 
And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame, 
My  liege  hath  deem*d  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back ; 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide, 
illl  finds  Eang  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivaby." 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay. 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide, 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied, 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain :  ^ 

Strict  was  the  Lion-King's  command. 
That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion*s  band. 
Should  sever  from  the  train : 
**  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyes :" 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said. 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right-hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 


At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Where 'Crichtoun  Castle**  crowns  the  bank; 
For  there  the  Lion's  care  assigned 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  val6  of  Tyne : 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep, 
From  pool  to  eddjr,  dark  and  deep. 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

Tou  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  difierent  ages  rose ; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose. 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes. 

The  vengefid  Douglas  bands. 

XL 

Crichtoun !  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 
Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  Keep, 

Have  been  the  minstrers  loved  resort. 

Oft  have  I  traced,  witkvm  thy  foxl, 
Of  monldenng  sinelda  tXift  Tay%^a  ^Tisft» 
Scutcheons  of  T[ioiioiax,  ox  pt%\«nRfc, 

Qnarter^d  in  old  arm.OT\a\.  sort. 
Bemains  of  rude  mag;m&.cesicfe. 
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Nor  wholly  yet  had  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fisdr ; 
Kor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced, 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced, 

Adorn  thy  ruin*d  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpair'd  below. 
The  conrt-yard's  graceful  portico ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 
Of  fair  hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  form. 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go, 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

Where  oft  whilom  were  captives  pent, 
The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More  ;<» 
Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement. 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  l£e  T^ne. 

XII. 
Another  aspect  Crichtoun  shoVd, 
As  through  its  ^portal  Marmion  rode ; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 
For  none  were  in  the  Castle  then. 
But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 
With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame, 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came ; 
Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 
Proffer'd  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold; 
For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 
Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their  lord. 
Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — ^he  who  died 
On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign's  side  :** 
Long  may  his  Ladv  look  in  vain ! 
She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 
Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun-Dean. 
Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 
Of  hated  Bothwell  stain'd  their  fame. 

xm. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 
With  every  rite  that  honour  claims, 

Attended  as  the  King's  own  guest ; — 
Such  Uie  command  of  Royal  James, 

Who  marshall'd  then  his  land's  array. 

Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 

Perchance  he  would  not  foeman^  eye 

Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry. 

Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 

To  march  gainst  the  JEngUsb  land. 
Here  while  tbev  dwelt,  dm  LiDdeBa.y*a  Mit 
0/t  cheer  the  Moron's  moodier  fit  • 

•  Tbepit,  orpriMon  vavlU^See  Appendix.  KoU  O. 
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And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wise,— 
Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

XIV. 
It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night, 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walk'd. 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light, 

Of  varying  topics  talk^ ; 
And,  unaware,  tiie  Herald-bard 
Said^  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared. 

In  travelling  so  fiar ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war  ;*• 
And,  closer  questioned,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enroU'd : — 

XV. 
Sbit  JBaM  &tnIie0aB'0  (Tale* 

Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair. 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling. 
In  Scotland  far  beyond  compare, 

Linlithgow  is  excelling; 
And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnefs  tune. 

How  bhthe  the  blackbird's  lay  I 
The  wild-buck  bells  *^  from  ferny  brake^ 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake ; 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is,  to  our  Sovereign  dear. 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  me  year: 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  vou  know. — 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow.*^ 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  against  his  King ! 
Still  in  his  conscience  bums  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  Lent, 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent. 

XVL 

When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come^ 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  King,  as  wont,  was  praying; 
While,  for  ms  royal  father's  soul, 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll. 

The  Bishop  maaa  -waa  fta.>jm% — 
For  now  the  year  \)to\\^\v\,  toxoA  «!^d!ak 
The  day  the  luckleaa  ^siag  ^aa  a\aMv— 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  ^oTvaiOQ.>cQ.^Vi^ 
With  sackdoth-sinrt  asi^  \roii.>M^X.» 
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And  eves  with  sorrow  streamiiif^; 
Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state, 
The  Thistle's  Knight-Companions  sate. 

Their  banners  o  er  them  oeaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
Bedeafen'd  with  the  jangling  knel!. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 

Through  the  stain*d  casement  gleaming ; 
But,  whUe  I  marked  what  next  Mfell, 

It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepped  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight. 
In  azure  gown,  with  dncture  white ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now,  mock  me  no^  when,  good  mv  Lord, 
Ipledge  to  you  my  knight^  word. 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace. 
His  simple  majesty  of  face. 
His  solenm  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on, 
Seem*d  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 
Who  propp*d  the  Virgin  in^her  &int, — 

The  loved  Apostle  John ! 

XVII. 
••  He  stepp'd  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there. 

And  little  reverence  made ; 
Nor  head,  nor  bodjr,  bow*d  nor  bent. 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant, 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  voice — ^but  never  tone 
So  thilll'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone  i^ 
*  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar. 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array ; 
If  war  thou  wilt^  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witehing  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  wam'd,  beware: 
God  keep  thee  as  he  may  !* — 

The  wondering  Monarch  seem'd  to  seek 
For  answer,  and  found  none ; 

And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak, 
The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  Mftfahal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  pass'd ; 
But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast. 

He  vanish'd  from  our  eyes, 
like  sunbeam  on  the  bDlow  cast, 

TbBtgHsncee  ba^  and  diea."^ 

xvin. 

^^^jf^^  ^^^  ^  '"^^el  Strang 
^»6  twibgbt  waa  ao  pale. 
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He  mark'd  not  Marmion's  colour  change, 
While  listening  to  the  tale ; 

But,  after  a  suspended  pause. 

The  Baron  spoke : — '*  (n  Nature's  laws 
So  strong  I  held  the  force, 

That  never  superhuman  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course. 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  sceptic  creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught — **    He  staid. 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid : 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd, 
Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 

Even  when  discovery's  pain, 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told. 

At  Gifford,  to  ms  train. 
Nought  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there, 
And  nought  of  Constance  or  of  Clai^B ; 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  he  seems 
To  mention  but  as  liverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

*  In  vain,"  said  he,  '*  to  rest  I  spread 

My  burning  limbs,  and  couch'd  my  head : 

Fantastic  thoughts  returned; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led. 

My  heart  within  me  bum'd. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  rode, 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold. 
Soon  reach'd  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  pass'd  through. 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear, 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown, 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

*  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen'd,  ere  I  left  the  place; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes. 
Nor  yet  can  think  thejr  served  me  true^ 
When  sudden  in  the  rmg  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
I've  fought,  Lord-Lion,  manv  a  day, 
In  single  fight,  and  mbs!d  aSaa^, 
And  ever,  1  myself  my  aa-^, 

Have  borne  me  a&  alKn\g\i\.\ 
But  when  this  unexpected  toe 
Seem'd  starting  from  tJae  goMAawi^s^— 
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1  care  not  though  the  tnith  I  show, — 

I  trembled  with  afiright; 
And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear, 
Mv  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 

i  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

'    XXL 
**  Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
We  ran  our  course,— my  charger  fell ; — 
What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ?^ 

I  rolled  upon  the  plain. 
High  o*er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand. 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand, — 

yet  did  the  worst  remain : 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
Not  opening  nell  itsdf  could  blast 

Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw  I 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook, — 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook  I 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look. 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  £eu%  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead, 

I  well  believe  the  last; 
For  ne*er,  from  vizor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  chast. 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  ne  shook  the  blade ; 
But  when  to  good  Saint  George  I  pray'd, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  ask'd  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheath ;: 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light. 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight : 
The  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest  night 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath. — 

Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 
To  know  his  face,  that  met  me  there, 

Call'd  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave. 
To  cumber  upper  air : 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy." 

xxn. 

MarvelFd  Sir  David  of  the  Mount; 
Then,  leam'd  in  story,  *gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  happ'd  of  old. 
When  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 
A  spectre  fell  of  fiendish  might, 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight, 

With  Brian  Buhner  bold. 
And  train  *d  Mm  nigb  to  disallow 
Tbe  aid  of  Ma  baptismal  vow. 
"And  aacb  a  phantom,  too.  'tis  saitL 
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Is  seen  in  Rothiemurcus*  glade, 
Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul  and  Auchnaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore." 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say. 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold. 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain ; 
For  seldom  ham  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour. 
When  guilt  we  meditate  .within. 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin." — 
Lord  Marmion  tum*d  him  half  aside, 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  press'd  Sir  David's  hand, — 
But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said, 
And  here  their  farmer  converse  staid. 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising  day, 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way, — 

Such  was  the  Kmg's  command. 

XXIII. 
Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road. 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode : 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone, 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  mi^ht  it  boast  of  storied  lore ; 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er, 
Suffice  it  tluit  the  rout  was  laid 
Across  the  forzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  pass'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill. 
And  climbed  the  opposing  bank,  imtil 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  ffiU. 

XXIV. 

Blackford  I  on  whose  uncultured  breast, 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin, 
A  truant-boy,  I  sought  the  nest^ 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest, 

While  rose  on  breezes  thin, 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud. 

Saint  Giles's  minglmg  din. 
Kow,  from  the  summit  to  the  plain. 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain ; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look, 
Nought  do  I  see  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  cM&  ttod  chiming  brook. 

•  See  the  tradition*  conceTumv;\;Vve  s^ctet^  waj^UuntRAtara^'st'^ 
ftattd,  in  a  note  on  Canto  iii.,  A.pvwid»,^o\A  ^. 
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To  me  they  make  a  heayy  moan, 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone^ 

XXV. 

But  different  fSar  the  change  has  been, 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below,'' 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down  ■— 
A  thousand,  did  I  say  ?  I  ween. 
Thousands  on  thousands,  thero  wero  seen. 
That  chequer'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far. 
Forming  a  camp  irregular ; 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  thero  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene^ 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green : 
In  tliese  extended  lines  thero  lay, 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVL 
For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain, 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain. 
And  from  the  southern  Redswiro  edge^ 
To  farthest  Bosse's  rocky  ledge ; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north. 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come ; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tingling  dank, 
Whero  chiefe  rovieVd  theur  vassal  rank. 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance. 
While  freauent  flash'd,  from  shield  and  lance. 

The  sun  8  reflected  ray. 

xxvn. 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 

The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  dedaro 

To  embers  now  the  brands  decayed. 

Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 

Thejr  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 

Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 

And  dire  artillery's  dumsy  car. 

By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war ; 

And  there  wero  Bortinwick's  sisters  seven,* 

And  calverins  which  France  had  given. 
HI'OmeD'd giA !  the  gnna  remam. 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain, 

' -S^ea  ra/renn5  «>  caZ/ed,  cast  by  one  Borthwlc 

M 
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XXVIII. 
Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  lur 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fiiir ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hne, 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swaUow-tailed,  and  square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,«  there 

O'er  the  pavibons  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide ; 

The  sta£^  a  pine-tree,  strong  and  straight, 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone^ 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown, 
Tet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unrolPd, 
'With  toil,  the  huge  and  ctmibrous  fold, 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 
The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold.** 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  viewed  the  landscape  bright^^ 
He  view*d  it  with  a  chief's  deligh^ — 

Until  within  him  bum'd  his  heart. 

And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part, 
As  on  the  battle-day ; 

Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart, 
When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
**  Oh  I  well,  Lord-lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  King  from  warfare  to  dissuade 

Were  but  a  vain  essay : 
For,  by  St  George,  were  that  host  mine, 
Not  power  infernal  nor  divine. 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armour's  shine 

In  glorious  battle-fray  I " 
Answer'd  the  Bard,  of  milder  mood, — 
••Fair  is  the  sight, — and  yet  'twere  good. 

That  kings  would  think  withal, 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has  blessed, 
*T\s  better  to  sit  still  at  rest, 

Then  rise,  perchance  to  fkU." 

XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Mansion  stay'd. 

For  fiEurer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martiu  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plidn  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go^ 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red; 

•  Each  of  these  leudal  ensigns  intimated  the  different  rank  > 
ratitled  to  display  them. 
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For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  slow. 

That  round  her  sable  torrets  flow, 
The  mormng  beams  were  shed. 

And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud, 

like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-cloud. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height. 
Where  the  huge  Castle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down^ 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  mas^,  dose  and  high. 

Mine  own  romantic  town  I 
But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze. 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  ra^s, 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed. 
It  ^eam*d  a  purple  amethyst 
Tondtf  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw ; 
Here  Preston-Bay  and  Berwick-Law : 

And,  broad  between  them  roll*d,  • 

The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  mi«:ht  note. 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float, 

like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz-Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent, 

And  raised  his  bridle  hand. 
And  making  demi-yolte  in  air, 
Cried,  "  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  liare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land  V 
The  lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see ; 
Kor  Marmion's  frown  repressed  his  glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus  while  th^  look'd,  a  flourish  proud, 
Where  mingled  trump,  and  clarion  loud. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum, 
And  sacbut  deep,  and  psalt^, 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry. 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  up  the  moimtain  come ; 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime. 
Merrily  toll'd  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  Lindesay  spoke : 
**  Thus  clamour  still  the  war-notes  when 
The  King  to  mass  his  way  has  ta*en, 
'  Or  to  St  Katharine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  Chapel  of  Saint  Row^ue. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fame ; 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

When  blither  was  their  caeer, 
Thrillii^  in  Falkland-woods  the  air, 
In  BignMBone  bis  steed  should  spare, 
But  strive  which  foremost  might  reohir 
TotbedowniaUofthedeer; 
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XXXII. 
•  Nor  less,"  he  said, — **  when  lookmg  forth, 
I  yiew  yon  Empress  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  hiUy  throne ; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers, 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers, 
Her  stately  nails  and  holy  towers — 

Nor  less,**  he  said,  "  I  moan. 
To  think  what  woe  mischance  ma^  bring. 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  rmg 
The  death-dirge  of  oar  gallant  King ; 

Or  with  the  larom  caU 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Grainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-Edm's  leaguer'd  wall. — 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought, 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheapfy  bought! 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nay : 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  fidd. 
He  breaks  tiie  champion's  spear  and  shield,— 

But  thou  thyself  Euialt  say, 
Whenjoins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre. 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower. 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing ; 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  King." — 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  phm, 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  made  a  stay. — 
There  stays  the  Minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  Border  string. 
And  fit  his  hai^,  tne  pomp  to  sing 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  Court  and  King, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


Sntrolructi0n  ta  Canta  fit^* 
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When  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 

And  takes  our  autvmm.  ^07%  aw*.^  % 

When  short  and  acaat  tYift  wxsiJo«KaiVJBs«^s 

Upon  tiie  weary  wastfe  oi  «ivo^^ 

A  oold  and  pToftt\eaa  xegat^ 

Like  patron  on  a  netdy  \>Md\ 
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When  sflvan  occapation's  done, 

And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun, 

And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near. 

The  game-pouch,  fishmg-rod,  and  spear; 

When  wiry  terrier,  rou^h  and  grim. 

And  greyhound,  with  hia  length  of  limb, 

And  pointer,  now  employ'd  no  more. 

Cumber  our  parlour's  narrow  floor ; 

When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  8te«d 

Is  long  condenm'd  to  rest  and  feed ; 

When  from  our  snow-encirded  home, 

Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam. 

Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 

The  needful  water  from  the  spring ; 

When  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice  oonn*d  oV, 

Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more^ 

And  darkling  politiciao,  crossed. 

Inveighs  agamst  the  lingering  post. 

And  answering  housewiro  sore  complains 

Of  carriers'  snow-impeded  wains ; — 

When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come. 

Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home ; 

For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  change 

The  Forest* s  melancholy  ran| 

And  welcome,  with  renewed  ( 

The  busy  day  and  social  night 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhyme 

Lament  the  ravages  of  time. 

As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers. 

And  Ettrick  stripped  of  forest  bowers. 

TVue, — Caledonia  s  Queen  is  < 

Since  on  her  dusky  summit  ra 

Within  its  steepy  limits  pent, 

By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 

And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 

Guarded  and  garrisoned  she  stood. 

Denying  entrance  or  resort, 

Save* at  each  tall  embattled  port; 

Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 

Portcullis  spiked  with  uon  prong. 

That  long  is  gone, — ^but  not  so  long. 

Since,  early  dosed,  and  opening  laJtis, 

Jealous  revolved  the  studded  ^te. 

Whose  task,  from  eve  to  mommg  tide, 

A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 

Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 

Dun-EdinI  0,  how  altered  now. 

When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 

Thou  sit'st,  like  Empress  at  her  sporty 

And  hhenl,  uncoiuSned,  and  &ee, 

FUngpng  tbr  white  anna  to  the  aea, 
Fbr  thy  dark  doud,  with  nmber'd  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  cUff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 
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Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  Championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enroll'd,— 
She  for  the  chaimed  spear  renown'd, 
Which  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the  ground^ 
Not  she  more  changed,  when,  placed  at  rest. 
What  tune  she  was  Malbecco*s  gaest,<* 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest; 
When  firom  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved, 
Ftee  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile, 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle; 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  roU'd 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  palpr  g^old. 
Thev  who  whilom,  in  midmght  fi^ht, 
Had  marvell'd  at  her  xnatchkss  might, 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approv^ 
But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved. 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  b^piile, 
And  charm  Malbecco's  cares  a  while ; 
And  he,  the  wandering  Squire  of  Dames, 
Forgot  his  Columbella^s  claims. 
And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 
The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane ;     ' 
Nor  durst  l^ht  Paridel  advance. 
Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance. 
She  charm'd,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart. 
Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  fair  City  I  disarray'd 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart  s  aid. 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown ; 
StiU,  as  of  yore,  Queen  of  the  North ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne*er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  train'd.to  martial  toil. 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
Dun-Edin!  that  cvcnX£\iV  ^y,— 
Renown'd  for  \i08p\taJa\ft  ^^^ 
That  virtue  much,  -witti  'aea:<T«n.  tmc^  -^Jia^'i^ 
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In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign*d  to  share ; 
That  daim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  fbr  The  Good  Town, 
Destined  in  every-  age  to  be 
Befoge  of  injured  royalty ; 
Smoe  first,  when  conquering  Tork  arose, 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose, 
TUl  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe. 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw. 

Trace  to  these  thoughts  I->fbr,  as  they  rise^ 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change, 
For  Fiction's  fiur  romantic  range. 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light, 
That  hovers  twixt  the  day  and  night : 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I  'd  rather  trim. 
Knights,  sqmres,  and  lovely  dames  to  see 
Crayon  of  my  fontasy. 
Then  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen. 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men. 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon ; 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most? 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 

A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 

Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 

Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear. 

Famed  Beauderc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved 

The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  ? 

Who  shiUl  these  lingering  notes  redeem. 

Decaying  on  Oblivion's  stream; 

Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 

Marie  translated.  Blonde!  !4ung? — 

0 !  born.  Time's  ravage  to  repau-. 

And  make  the  d3ring  Muse  toy  care ; 

Who,  when  his  scrme  her  hoary  foe 

Was  poising  for  the  final  blow. 

The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wring. 

And  hreak  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing, 

And  bid,  reviving  in  his  strain. 

The  gentle  poet  hve  again ; 

Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 

Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 

On  wings  of  unexpected  wit; 

In  }eUeiv  sa  in  life  approved. 

Example  hoDoar'd,  and  beloved, — 
Dear  Ellis!  to  the  hard  impart 
A  lesson  of  thjr  magic  art, 
To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart,^ 
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At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend, 
My,  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend ! 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task, — but  0 1 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach, 
— What  few  can  practise,  all  can  preach. 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  msease,  and  painful  cure, 
And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Enough,  the  lesson  has  been  given : 
Forbid  tiie  repetition.  Heaven! 

C!ome  listen,  then  I  for  thou  hast  known. 
And  loved  the  Minstrel's  varying  tone. 
Who,  like  his  Border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure  rude  and  bold. 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come  listen  I  bold  in  thy  applause, 
The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws; 
And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane, 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann^ 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand, — 
So  shall  he  strive,  m  chan^ful  hue. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arms,  and  harpers'  glee. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 


CANTO    FIFTH. 


I. 

The  tram  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid ; 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground; 
Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew. 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through. 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Bcot^^i  ^amot^  \h«ce^ 
Upon  the  Sou^eiii\>axi<i\A  &\ax^ 
And  envy  "witli  iiie\i  ^ou^ct  xoBfc, 
To  see  such  weU-a^T^om\«^to^\ 
Such  length  o£  shaSte,  sacSa^  m^?v\?J  \iww^ 
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So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought, 
Biit  for  a  yamit  such  weapons  wrought ; 
And  little  deem'd  their  force  to  feel. 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel. 
When  ratding  upon  Ilodden  vale, 
The  doth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail'' 

IL 
Nor  less  did  Marmion*s  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through ; 
And  mudi  he  marvell'd  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band ; 

For  men-at-arms  were  here, 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate, 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight. 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height^ 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  tram. 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain. 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein, 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show, 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  ^ain. 
And  high  curvett,  that  not  in  vam 
The  sword  sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  arm*d,  on  foot,  with  foces  bare«^ 

For  vizor  they  wore  none. 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight ; 
"But  burnished  were  their  corslets  bright. 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light, 

like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight. 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore. 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight, 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

III. 
On  foot  the  yoeman  too,  but  dress'd 
In  his  steel-jack,  a  swarthy  vest, 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  store) 
His  forty  days'  provision  bore. 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear,^ 
A  crossbow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. 
Sober  he  seem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear, 

And  march  to  foreign  strand; 
Or  musing,  who  would  ^de  his  steer. 

To  till  tLe  follow  land. 
Yet  deem  not,  in  his  thoughtful  ey? 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie; 

Man  dread/ul  &r  bia  ire, 
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Thin  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger's  name, 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came, 
Their  yaloor  like  light  straw  on  flame, 
A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 

IV. 

Not  80  the  Borderer :— bred  to  war. 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joyed  to  hear  it  swelL 
His  peaf^iil  da^  was  slothful  ease; ' 
Nor  narp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  please 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yell. 
On  active  steed,  witii  lance  and  blade, 
The  light-arm'd  pricker  plied  his  trade, — 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead, 
Burghers  to  guard  their  townships  bleed. 

But  war 's  the  Borderer's  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  ddight, 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night, 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor ; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way, 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day, 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  pass'd  by, 
Look'd  on  at  first  with  careless  eye, 
Nor  marvell'd  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 
But  when  they  saw  the  I^rd  array'd^ 
In  splendid  arms  and  rich  brocade. 
Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, — 

'*  Hist,  Ringan  I  seest  thou  there  I 
Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  ride' 
O I  could  we  but  on  Border  side. 
By  Eusedale  glen,  or  Liddell's  tide. 

Beset  a  prize  so  fair  I 
That  fangless  lion,  too,  their  guide. 
Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hidA 
Brown  I^udlin,  o(  that  (foublet  pieck. 

Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 

V. 

Next,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Celtic  race, 
Q(  difierent  language,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man ; 
Just  then  the  Chiefs  their  tribes  array'd 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  chequer'd  trews,  and  belted  ^laid, 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray*d. 

To  every  varying  clan ; 
Wild  through  ttvevr  i^  ox  «s^'&\\!^\t 
Look'd  out  their  ayea  ml2ia.  %«v«c^  %\ax^ 

On  MarmioTi  aa  Yie  pasa'^*. 
Their  legs  above  thfe^tnea  -werov^^NiN 
Their  ftame  ^as  sinewy,  a^iott  mA  e^ow^ 

And  harden'd  to  tiie\Aaa\.\ 
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Of  taller  race,  the  cliie&  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hnnted  Red-deer's  nndress'd  hide 
Their  haiir  buskins  well  supplied; 
The  graoenil  bonnet  deck*d  their  head : 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaul 
A  broadsword  of  unwieldy  len^h, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore, 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — but  0 1 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carri^  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry, 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Mairmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen,  * 

And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd. 
Grumbled  and  yell*d  the  pipes  betwixt. 

VI. 

Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  pass'd. 

And  reach'd  the  City  gate  at  last, 

Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  guard, 

Arm'd  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 

Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear, 

When  lay  encamp'd,  in  field  so  near. 

The  Borderer  and  the  Mountaineer. 

As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go, 

All  was  iQive  with  martial  ^ow : 

At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang. 

The  armourer's  anvil  dash'd  and  rang ; 

Or  toil'd  the  swarthv  smith,  to  wheel 

The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel ; 

Or  axe,  or  falchion,  to  the  side 

Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 

Page,  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurrying  pace, 

Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place, 

Bore  lance,  or  casque^  or  sword; 
While  burghers,  with  important  face. 

Describe  each  new-come  lord, 
Biscuss'd  his  lineage,  told  his  name, 
His  following,  and  his  warlike  fame. 
The  Lion  led  to  lodging  meet. 
Which  lugh  o*erlooked  the  crowded  street; 

There  must  the  Baron  rest, 
TiU  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide, 
And  tiien  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride, — 

Such  was  the  mng's  behest. 
"Meanwhile  the  Uonv  care  assigns 
A  banquet  licb,  and  costly  wines. 
To  Marmlon  and  bis  train  '^ 
And  when  the  appointed  hovi  succeeds. 
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The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  -weeds, 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads, 
r   Hie  palace-balls  they  gain. 

VIL 

Old  Holy-Rood  rung  meml^. 
That  night,  with  wassell,  muth,  and  glee : 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower. 
Feasted  the  Chie&  of  Scotland's  power, 
Smnmon'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour ; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loyed  that  splendid  Monarch  aye 

Tlie  banquet  and  the  song; 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dance,  traced  fiEist  and  li^ht. 
The  maskers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright, 

The  reyel  loud  and  long. 
This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past. 
It  was  his  blithest— and  his  last. 
The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay. 
Cast  on  the  Court  a  dancing  ray. 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing ; 
There  ladies  touch'd  a  softer  string ; 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motley  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest ; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied : 
While  some,  in  cwse  recess  apart, 
Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart, 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain ; 
For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 
Victorious  Love  asserts  his  power 

O'er  coldness  and  disdain; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true — 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu. 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

vm. 

Through  this  mix'd  crowd  of  ^lee  and  game^ 
The  Kmg  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came. 

While,  reverent,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  «fames's  manly  form  to  know. 
AlthoTJ^h,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  dofrd,  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  was  his  garb  and  mien, 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  i)iled, 

Trinmi'd  with,  the  i\a  oim«x^^wM\ 
His  vest  of  changeM  aa^sv  ft\«e[^ 

The  dazzled  eye  l^gvuVftdi*, 
His  gorgeous  couai  \Ktti6  aAoNTt^ 
Wrought  with  the  X^aAge  <A  «^<^^*  w^^*^ 
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The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown : 
His  trosty  blade,  Toledo  right, 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright; 
White  were  his  buskins;  on  tne  heel 
His  spnrs  inlaid  of  ^Id  and  steel; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  tasr, 
Was  button'd  with  a  ruby  rare  : 
And  Mumion  deem*d  he  ne'er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 
The  Monarch's  form  was  middle  size ; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exerdse. 

Shaped  in  pro^rtion  fair ; 
And  hazel  was  ms  eagle  eye. 
And  aabum  of  the  darkest  dye. 

His  short  cnrVd  beard  and  hair, 
light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 

And  firm  his  stirmp  in  the  lists ; 
And,  oh  I  he  had  that  merry  glance. 

That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists, 
lightly  from  fan:  to  fcdr  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue ; — 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  he  joy'd  in  banquet  bower; 
But  'mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange^ 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change, 

His  loot;  o'ercast  and  lower, 
I^  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain, 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain.'* 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how,  evermore. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er 
Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry : 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affiright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight, 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside; 
But  feels  the  quickenii^  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tighten'd  rein, 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plain. 

X. 

O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say. 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway :" 
To  ScoUand's  Court  she  came, 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who  Cessfonrs  gallant  heart  bad  fifored, 
And  with  tie  Kmg  to  make  accord. 
Had  Bent  hia  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  Jadjr  £ree  alone 

Jibr  the  fair  Queen  of  France 
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Sent  him  a  tur^uois  ring  and  glove, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  break  a  lance; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand,* 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land, 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  Queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair 
His  inmost  counsels  stm  to  share; 
And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  planned 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  landl 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  Queen, 
Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and  sheen, 

From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fm, — 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow's  bcwer 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

XI. 

The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile. 

And  weeps  the  weary  day, 
The  war  against  her  native  soil. 
Her  Monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil  :— 
And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while, 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile, 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew ; 
And  as  she  touch'd  and  tuned  them  all, 
Evfer  her  bosom's  rise  and  faU. 

Was  plainer  given  to  view ; 
For,  all  for  hea^  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitch'd  her  voice  to  sing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  Kmg. 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 
And  laugh'd,  and  blush'd,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  Yea,  and  Nay, 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play  I 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
Mingl^  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  she  rung, 
While  uius  the  wily  lady  sung : — 

xn. 

LOCHINyAR. 

Halls  Heron's  l^ong. 
O,  young  Lochinvai  h&  comt  ow\.  oi  ^<&  ^«i^., 
Throngh  all  the  wide  Ijox^et  \jaa  atee^^wa  ^^\s«a\ 
And  save  his  good  broadsword,  Yve-w^a^^aa^^^^^** 
He  rode  all  tuiarm'd,  aadiie  xode  «a\  «^w». 
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So  faithfdl  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochin>  ar. 

He  staid  not  for 'brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for  stone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 
Bat  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late ; 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 
Was  to  wed  the  fan:  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 
Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 
rhen  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 
'  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 
Or  tQ  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?" — 

•  I  long  woo'd  ^our  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  bv  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  youn^  Locbinvar.* 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet :  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  Quaff 'd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
8he  iook'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look*d  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
*I7ow  tread  we  a  measure  T  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  £EUse, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  fauer  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispei^d,  "  Twere  better  by  far, 

To  have  matched  our  £Eur  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

^e  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  theyreach'd  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood  near; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
^  So  li^ht  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  I 
She  u  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  busr^  and  scaur; 
Theyll  have  fleet  steeds  that  foUow,"  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

Jhew  was  mounting  "mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan ; 

i[;^fBten,  Fenwicks,  and  Mnsgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran ; 

i'^  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

JJt  the  lost  hnde  of  Netherby  ne*er  did  they  see. 

^  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

«Avti^  e*er  heard  ofgalhmt  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 

XIIL 
J^MoDarcb  o'er  the  airen  hung 
Mdbeat  the  measure  aa  abe  suEg; 
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And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near. 
He  whispered  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  oourtiers  vied; 
And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 
A  glance,  where  8eem*d  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due^ 

And  of  her  royal  conquest  too, 
A  real  or  feign'd  disdain : 
familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  Mends  of  old. 
The  King  observed  their  meeting  eyes, 
With  something  like  displeased  surprise; 
For  monarchs  m  can  rivals  brook. 
Even  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 
Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad 
Which  Marmion*s  high  commission  show'd 
"  Our  Borders'  sacked  by  many  a  raid, 

Our  peaceful  liegemen  robbed,"  he  said; 
•*  On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  kill'd,  his  yassals  ta'en — 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain : 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

XIV. 
He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood, 
And  with  stem  eye  the  pageant  view*d : 
I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  ^ore, 
Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  (ue 

On  Lauder's  dreary  flat : 
Princes  and  favourites  lon^  grew  tame, 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat ; » 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  liddisdale. 

Its  dungeons  and  its  towers. 
Where  Bothwell's  turrets  brave  tiie  air. 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair, 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand, 
Tet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand; 
And  even  that  dky,  at  coxm^A^c^^vc^ 

Unapt  to  800t\ifc\Aa  aoN«Ka!gCL%TW*A 

Against  the  -wax  ^xad  Angxa  ^^aq^ 
And  chafed  \us  royal  \ot^* 
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XV. 

fliB  ^ant  form,  like  niin'd  tower, 
Thongn  fidl'n  its  miucles*  brawny  vannt^ 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 

&em*d  o'er  the  gandy  scene  to  lower : 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew; 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  nue. 
Near  l>oiiglas  wnen  the  Monarch  stood. 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued: 
Lord  Marmion,  since  these  letters  say. 
That  in  the  North  you  needs  must  star. 

While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stem. 
To  saj^ — Return  to  Lindis&me, 

Until  my  herald  come  again. 
Then  rest  you  in  Tantallon  Hold;*^ 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglas  bold, — 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade,  ^ 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  display'd; 
Tet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose, 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 

And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St  Stephen, 
But  e'en  this  mom  to  me  was  given 
A  prize,  the  first-firuits  of  the  war, 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  Heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shan  safe  return  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  whiie  they  at  Tantallon  stay. 
Requiem  for  Cochrane's  soul  ma^  say.* 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  favourite's  name^ 
Across  the  Monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  doud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 

XVL 

In  answer  nought  could  Angus  speak ; 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  wemiigh  to  break : 
He  tum'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  Monarch  sudden  took, 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook : 
"Now,  by  the  Brace's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive  I 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live, 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  wdl  mav  say  of  you, — 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender  and  more  true: 
^aivjve  jne,  Doa^laa,  once  again," — 
Anf  while  the  King  his  band  did  strain^ 
Tie  oldman*B  tears  fell  down  like  rain 
>je£ze  the  moment  Marmion  tried. 
d  whispered  to  the  King amde- 
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*  Oh  I  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed  I 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart: 
But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  oh !  what  omen,  dark  and  high. 
When  Douglas  wets  lus  manly  eye ! " 

xvn. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewed 
And  tampered  with  his  changing  mood. 

"  Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that  may  * 
Thus  did  the  fiery  Monarch  say, 

**  Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day ; 
And  if  within  Tantallon  strong. 
The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long. 
Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  &U 
At  Tamworth,  in  his  castle-hall."— 
The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt, 
And  answerd,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt : 

**  Much  honoured  were  my  himible  home. 
If  in  its  halls  King  James  should  come ; 
But  Nottingham  has  archers  good, 
And  Yorkshire  men  are  stem  of  mood ; 
Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 
On  Derby  hiUs  the  paths  are  steep ; 
In  Ouse  and  T3aie  uie  fords  are  deep ; 
And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 
And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne. 
And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent, 
Ere  Scotland's  King^  shall  cross  the  Trent : 
Yet  pause,  brave  Prince,  while  yet  you  may  I* 
The  Monarch  lightly  tum'd  away. 
And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 

**  Lords,  to  the  dance, — a  hall  I  a  hall !" 
Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by. 
And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly; 
And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order, 
Rung  out — "  Blue  Bonnets  o'er  the  Border." 

XVIII. 
Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befell, 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sail'd  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command. 
Were  gently  summon'd  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion's  care, 
As  escort  honour'd,  safe,  and  fsdr, 

Again  to  English,  land. 

•  The  ancient  cr^  Xo  m«Lk.e  toom  ^ox  «».  ^wicft^  <k  ^^w 
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The  Abbess  told  her  chaplet  o*er, 

Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  implore ; 

For,  when  she  thonght  of  Constance,  sore 

She  fear'd  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt ! 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt. 

Had  drunk  De  Wflton's  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given, 

As  guard  to  Whitbjr's  shades, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  Heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids : 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun, 
'3Iid  buade  of  a  war  begun  ? 
They  deem'd  it  hopdess  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  theif  dangerous  guide. 

XIX 

Their  lod^ii^,  so  the  King  assign'd. 
To  Manmon%  as  their  guardian,  iom*d ; 
And  thus  it  fdl,  that,  passing  nigh. 
The  Palmer  caught  the  Abbeiss'  eye, 

Who  wam*d  hmi  by  a  scroll. 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal. 
That  much  concem'd  the  Church's  weal, 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul ; 
And,  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet, 
Within  an  open  balcony. 
That  hung  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  high. 

Above  Sie  stately  street ; 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  n^ht,  in  secret,  there  they  came. 
The  Palmer  and  the  holy  Dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rose  high. 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 
Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 
Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 

You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fell, 
A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sin^. 
An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 

On  Giles's  steeple  tall.  , 

The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high. 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade : 
fhere  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam  broke, 
Through  the  taint  wreathes  of  silvery  smoke^ 

And  on  the  casements  play^ 

And  other  light  was  none  to  see, 
Bare  tarvbes  gJidJng  fax 
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Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 

Who  left  the  royal  revelry 
To  bowne  him  for  the  war.— 
A  solemn  scene  the  Abbess  chose — 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXL 

**  0,  holy  Palmer  T  she  began, — 

**  For  sure  he  most  be  sainted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found,— 
For  his  dear  Church's  sakei,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail, 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love,— 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above  I —  , 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood ; 

?dle  it  were  of  Whitbv's  dame, 
0  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ;) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Mannion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart, 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart,*" 
When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part; 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield's  plain, — 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove : — tlie  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  King ; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 
That  Swart  in  Gueldres  he  had  known ; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroU  of  courteous  compliment 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
But  when  his  messenger  retum'd, 
Jud^fc  how  De  Wilton's  fury  bum'd  I 
For  m  his  packet  there  was  laid 
Letters  that  claim'd  disloval  aid. 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  betray'd. 
His  fame,  thus  bughted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield ; — 
To  clear  his  tame  in  vain  he  strove, 
For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved ; 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  fisiith,  he  swerved ; 
Else  how  could  guiltless  champion  quail. 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail? 

XXIL 
"  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom'd  to  suffer  law, 

Repentant,  own'd  in  vain. 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair. 
Had  drencWd  binv  mt\v  a.  ^cvet«jg,%  tare 
Hia  words  no  ia\\h  coaM.  ^axcu 
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With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won, 
Who^  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  shrine  repair. 
To  eire  our  house  her  livings  £ur, 
Ana  die  a  vestal  vofress  there. 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given. 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  pnrer  heart,  a  lovelier  maid, 
l^e'er  sheltered  her  in  Whitby's  shade. 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled; 

Onhr  one  trace  of  earthly  strain, 
Tliat  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain. 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — 

And  then  her  heritage; — it  goes 
Along  the  banks  of  lame ' 

Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows, 

In  meadows  Tvak  the  heifer  lows, 

The  fiilconer  and  huntsman  knows 
Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear 
And  I,  her  humble  vofress  here. 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin, 
Her  temple  spoil'd  before  mine  eyes, 
If  this  fuse  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  nnr  consent  should  win ; 
Tet  nath  our  boisterous  Monarch  sworn 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear. 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  beai. 

xxni. 

**Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betray'd 
To  evu  power,  I  clain)  thine  aid, 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dim. 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb, 
By  angel,  sain^  and  seraphim. 

And  by  the  Church  of  Grod  I 
For  mark:-— When  Wilton  was  betiray'd. 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid. 
She  was,  alas !  that  sinfrd  maid 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done, — 
0 !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said  1 — 

She  was  a  periured  nun  t 
No  derk  in  all  the  land,  like  her. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  you  may  a  marvel  deem. 

That  Mamiion*s  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thin^  she  was)  should  scheme 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain. 

inimitable  power: 
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For  this  she  secretly  retain'd 
Each  proof  that  mi^htthe  plot  reveal, 
Instructioiis  with  his  hand  and  seal; 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign'd. 

Through  sinners^  perfidy  impure, 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure^ 
And  Clare's  immortal  weaL 

xxrv. 

"  *T  were  long,  and  needless,  here  to  tell. 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  fell ; 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true ! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do. 

While  journeying  by  the  way  ?— 
0,  blessed  Sain^  if  e*er  again 
I  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain, 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main. 

Deep  penance  may  I  payl— 
Now,  samtly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer: 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare ; 

And  0,  with  cautious  speed. 
To  Wolsey*s  hand  the  papers  brin^ 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  Emg : 

And,  for  thy  well-eam*d  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shiine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine. 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. — 
What  ail^st  thou?— Speak  I  "—For  as  he  took 
The  charge,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame ;  and,  ere  reply, 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shnlly  tone. 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die ; 
And  loud  the  Abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
**  Saint  Withold,  save  us  I — What  is  herfc  * 

Look  at  yon  City  Cross  1 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear. 

And  blazon'd  banners  toss  I " — 

XXV. 

Dun-Edin's  Cross,  a  pillared  stone, 

Rose  on  a  turret  octagon ; 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument. 

Whence  royal  edict  rang, 
And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 

Li  glorious  trumpet-clang. 
0 1  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  I — 
A  minstrel's  mallbon  is  said.) — ** 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  Nature's  law, 

Strange,  wV\d,  and  ^loiVy  amsa\ 
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FiffureB  that  seem  to  rise  and  die. 
Gibber  and  sign*  advance  and  fly, 
While  nought  oonfirm'd  could  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  pnrsuiTants  nrepare. 
With  tmmpet  sound  and  blazon  fitir, 

A  summons  to  proclaim : 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud. 
As  £Ein^  forms  of  midnight  doud. 
When  mngs  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wayering  tinge  of  flame ; 
It  fidts,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud. 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  summons  came  ^— ** 

XXVI. 

**  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer. 
Whose  names  I  now  shall  call 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ; 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 
I  summon  one  and  all : 
I  dte  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  e'er  hath  soiled  your  hearts  within : 
I  dte  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 
That  e'er  deSled  your  earthly  dust, — 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear, 
By  each  o'er-mastering  passion's  tone. 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  d3ring  groan  I 
When  forty  days  are  pass'd  and  gone, 
I  dte  you,  at  your  Monarch's  throne. 

To  answer  and  appear." 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names : 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James ! 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argvle, 
Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle, — 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style? 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  £une. 
Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
Fore-doom'd  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

Was  dted  there  by  name; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivdbaye; 
De  Wflton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  sdf-same  thundering  voice  did  say.^ 

But  then  another  spoke : 
*•  Thy  fBital  summons  I  deny. 
And  thine  infernal  Lord  defy, 
ApDMling  me  to  Hun  on  Hifi|i, 
Who  burst  the  sinner's  ycMn." 
At  that  dread  accent,  witli  a  scream. 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream, 
2jb0  summoaer  waa  gone. 
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Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell, 
jLad  fast,  and  fiist,  her  beads  did  tell; 
Her  nnns  came,  startled  hy  the  yell, 

And  fonnd  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast, 
T7hat  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  pass'd. 

xxvn. 

Shift  we  the  scene.— The  camp  doth  move 

Don-Edin's  streets  are  empbr  now. 
Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  th^  love. 

To  pray  the  praver  and  vow  the  vow. 
The  tottering  chilo,  the  anxiood  fkir. 
The  grey-haur^d  sire,  with  pious  care^ 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair — 
Where  is  the  Palmer  now?  and  where 
Hie  Abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare? — 
Bold  Douglas !  to  Tantallon  fair 

TTiev  journey  in  thy  char^ : 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band ; 
Angos,  like  Lindesay,  did  command, 

Ijiat  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  Palmer's  altered  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen; ' 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war. 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land : 
And  still  look*d  high,  as  if  he  plann*d 

Some  desperate  deed  a&r. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frockei, 
Woiild  first  his  mettle  bold  provoke, 

Then  soothe  or  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

XXVIIL 
Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there  came^ 

By  Eustace  governed  fair, 
A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  Dame, 

With  all  her  nuns,  and  Glare. 
No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought ; 

Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 

Ghura  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate ; 
And  safer  'twas,  he  thought, 

To  wait  till,  from  the  nuns  removed. 

The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 

And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 
Her  slow  consent  had  wrought. 

His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 

Unless  when  fiEmn'd  by  looks  and  sigh% 

And  lighted  oft  at  \2AY%  eyes; 
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fle  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 

O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land : 

Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied. 

Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 

The  plai»  of  jealousy  supplied, 
Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won' 
He  aJmost  loath'd  to  think  upon, 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause 
Which  made  him  burst  through  honour's  laws. 
If  e'er  he  lov'd,  'twas  her  alone. 
Who  died  withm  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North  Berrok's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-EustacS  bade  them  pause  a  while, 
B^ore  a  venerable  pile. 

Whose  turrets  vieVd,  afar, 
The  l(rflty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  beU,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  Dame, 
And  pray'd  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 
With  her,  a  loved  and  honour'd  guest, 
Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may^uess. 
And  thank'd  the  Scottish  Prioress ; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  between. 

O'eijoy'd  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave  * 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend 
like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 

Fitz-Eustace  said, — "  1  grieve. 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart, 
Such  gentle  company  to  part ; — 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obeyed ; 
And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said. 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Mannion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  Earl  he  show'd. 
Commanding  that,  beneath  his  care. 
Without  delay,  vou  shall  repair 
To  your  young  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare." 

XXX. 

The  startled  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd ; 

But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 

Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead, — 

She  deem'd  she  heard  her  death-doom  read 
" Cheer  thee^  my  childl"  the  Abbess  said, 
^  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 

To  ride  alone  with  aimed  band.^— 
"Nay,  bofy  mother,  nay,** 
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Fitz-Eu9tace  said,  "the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care, 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  ns  to  the  English  side, 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir: 
Nor  thinks  nor  dreams  my  noble  lord. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  mu-ass  Lady  Clare ; 
Her  foithM  euardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  sLughtest  comtesy 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls, 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free, 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls." 
He  spoke,  and  blush'd  with  earnest  grace 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face, 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  Lady  Abbess  loud  exclaimed 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Entreated,  threaten'd,  grieved; 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray'd. 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh'd. 
And  call'd  the  Prioress  to  aid. 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book. 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook : 
*'  The  Douglas,  a^d  the  King,"  she  said, 
**  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd ; 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fall 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  halL^ 

XXXL 

The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  again, — 

For  much  of  state  she  had, — 
Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  head. 
And — "  Bid,"  in  solemn  voice  she  said, 

"  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 
The  records  of  his  house  turn  o'er, 

And,  when  he  shall  there  written  see. 

That  one  of  his  own  ancestrv 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  CJoventrj,* 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust, 

His  charger  nurl'd  him  to  the  dust, 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust, 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  'twixt  Marmion  and  me: 

He  is  a  Chief  of  high  degree, 
And  I  a  poor  recluse : 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 

Even  sncli  weak  TmnVfiUx  Aft  x&ft 
May  the  oppieasoT  Ysruift^i 

Jror  thus,  inspired,  did  3xsj^'tift\Ky 
The  nughty  iii\n&  t»x^ 
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And  Jad  thus,  and  I>eborali " 

Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in : 
M  Fitz-EuBtaoe,  we  must  march  our  band : 
St  Anton'  fire  thee !  wilt  thou  stand 
AA  day,  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  near  the  Lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light  I  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Miffmion,  fbr  our  fond  delay, 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse ; 
The  Dame  must  patience  take  perforce." —      • 

xxxn. 

•*  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  said  Clare, 
**  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 

His  purposed  aim  to  win ; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life ; 
But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin : 
And  if  it  be  the  King's  decree. 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 
In  that  inviolable  dome, 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come. 

And  safely  rest  his  head. 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood. 

The  kmsmen  of  the  dead : 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own 

Against  the  dreaded  hour; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone, 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there. — 
Mother,  your  blessing;  and  in  prayer 
Kememl)er  your  unhappy  Clare  I" ' 
Loud  weeps  the  Abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one : 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose, 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  me  gentle  Eustace  dried. 
And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sight  could  bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein, 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  by  ^uch  courteous  word  and  deed. 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 

XXXIIL 
But  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode, 

When  o'er  a  height  they  pass'd, 
And,  sudden,  close  before  them  show*d 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast; 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far, 
And  held  impregnable  in  war, 
On  s  projecting  rock  they  rose. 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flowa. 
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The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose, 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
Bv  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strongs 
Through  studded  gatesi  an  entrance  long^ 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square : 
Around  were  lodgings,  fit  and  fair, 

And  towers  of  various  form, 
Which  on  tiie  court  projected  far. 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  Warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean-storm. 

XXXIV. 
Here  did  they  rest — The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare, 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair? 

Or  why  the  tidings  say. 
Which  varying,  to  TantaUon  came. 
By  hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  fame. 

With  every  varying  day? 
And,  first,  they  heard  King  James  had  won 

Etall,  and  Wark,  and  Ford;  and  then. 

That  Norham  Castle  strong  was  ta'en. 
At  that  sore  marvell'd  Marmion ; — 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  Monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northimiberland : 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came. 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 
And  melted  by  degrees  away. 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. — 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield ; 

Gro  seek  them  there  and  see : 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post, 

Which  frowns  o'er  Milfield  Plain; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gathered  in  the  Southern  land. 
And  march'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall. 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear: — 
*  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearfid  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  near  I 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day : 
Death  to  my  tame  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away! 
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The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why. 
Hath  iMbed  of  his  courtesy: 
No  longer  In  his  halls  I II  stay." 
Hien  Iwde  his  band  ther  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 


intr0tructt0n  ta  Cutita  iij^* 


To  RICHARD  HEBER,  Esq. 

Mertoun-Eouse,  Christmoi. 

Hkap  on  more  wood  I— the  wind  is  chill ; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 
Well  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 
Each  age  has  deem'd  the  new-bom  year 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer : 
Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 
At  lol  more  deep  ^e  mead  cud  drain  ;*' 
High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 
And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 
Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall. 
Where  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall ; 
They  gorged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer ; 
Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 
While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 
The  half-gnaw*d  rib,  and  marrow-bone : 
Or  listen'd  all,  in  grim  delight. 
While  Scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight. 
Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie, 
While  wildly-loose  their  red  locks  fly. 
And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile, 
They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while, 
As  Sest  might  to  the  mind  recall 
The  boisterousjoys  of  Odin*s  hall. 
And  well' our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roll*d, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  ms  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung : 
That  only  night  in  all  the  vear. 
Saw  the  stolM  priest  the  chalice  rear.*^ 
Hie  damsel  donn'd  her  krrtle  sheen ; 
The  1^  was  dress'd  with  hoUy  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men.  gOf 
TogBtberin  the  misletoe. 
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Then  open'd  wide  the  Baron's  hall 
To  rassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  Ceremony  doff 'd  his  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose; 
The  Lorn,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  ^ame  of  "post  and  pair." 
All  hail'd,  with  uncontrolled  delight, 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night^ 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  ludl-table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 
Bv  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 
Then  the  grim  boar*s  head  frown'd  on  high, 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garb'd  ranger  tell. 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  me  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Gamish'd  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reek'd ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie| 
Nor  fail'd  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in, 
And  carols  roar'd  with  blithesome  din; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mjrstery ;  ^ 
White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 
But,  0 1  what  maskers,  richly  dight, 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light  I 
England  waa  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
•Twas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest  ale$ 
*Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  mairs  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger,  in  ova  Tvot^cra.  c^^m^ 
Some  remnants  oi  lYie  gcuA  ^^  >MBa\ 
And  stai,  -mtYmi  oni  V85\ey^^i«^  ^ 

We  hold  the  Ism^fcd  XiVX%  ^e^t* 
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Eyen  when,  perchance,  ite  £ur-fetch'd  claim. 
To  Southern  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  conrse  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 
Is  warmer  than  the  momitain-stream. 
And  thus,  my  Christmas  still  I  hold, 
Where  my  great-^randsire  came  of  old. 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend  apostolic  air — 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share, 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine : 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  aSes  time 
E*ei  to  be  mtch*d  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast, 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banish'd  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land, — ^but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kind 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear, 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  dxeer, 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  feir  e'en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain. 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face, 
And  clips  her  with  a  dose  embrace : — 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome, 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

How  just,  that,  at  this  time  of  glee, 

My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee ! 

For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known, 

And  heard  the  cmmes  of  midnight's  tone. 

Cease,  then,  my  friend  I  a  moment  cease. 

And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace  I 

Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore. 

Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 

These  ancients,  as  NoU  Bluff  might  say, 
*  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  dajr  ;** 

But  time  and  tide  o'er  aU  prevail — 

On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 

Of  wonder  and  of  war—"  Profane  I 

What  1  leave  the  lofty  Latian  strain, 

Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms. 

To  hear  the  chtsh  of  rusty  anna : 

In  Fahy  Land  or  Limbo  lost. 
To  jostle  conjurer  and  ghost. 


Jo  jostle  conjurer  and  ghost, 
^Um  andwitcb  r^lTay,  Heber  dear. 
Before  you  touch  my  chik^r,  hAPr       * 


my  charter^  hear. 
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Though  Leyden  aids,  alas  I  no  more, 
"t^  cause  with  many-hinguaged  lore^ 
This  may  I  say : — ^in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Alddes'  wraiths 
MaeaSf  upon  Thrada's  shore. 
The  ghost  of  murdered  Poly  dore ; 
For  omens,  we  in  livy  cross. 
At  every  turn,  loctttua  Bos. 
As  grave  and  duly  speaks  that  ox,    - 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 
The  place  of  C!ommon-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear, 
Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look—the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  **ihe  spirit's  Blasted  Tree." 
Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  tum*d  on  Maida*s  shore. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  mom,  look  pale. 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  tale :  ^ 
He  fears  the  vengeful  Elfin  Kmg, 
Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  ring : 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Fr^chdmon^ 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air, 
Hang  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair? 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 
Amass'd  through  rapine  and  through  wroocf 
Bv  the  last  Lord  of  Franch^mont.^^ 
Tne  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard ; 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard; 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 
His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung; 
Before  his  feet  his  blood-hounds  lie : 
An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye. 
Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook. 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 
As  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  sound. 
Or  ever  halloo'd  to  a  hound. 
To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize, 
In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 
An  aged  necromantic  priest; 
It  is  an  hundred  years  at  least. 
Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun, 
And  neither  yet  \iaa  \os\.  hot  ^otv. 
And  oft  the  Con^xxret^a  'SFiot^'w^TivakRk 
The  stubborn  Demoti.  gtoBcn.  «aftL  Q^)a2&.%\ 
And  oft  tkie  banda  oi  irou^stes^ 
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Or  bants  <me  lock,  that  stUl  amain. 
Fast  as  'tis  cfpm'd,  shuts  again. 
That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 
May  last  until  the  day-  of  doom, 
Unkss  the  adept  shaU  learn  to  teH 
The  very  word  that  dench'd  the  spell, 
When  ranch*mont  lock'd  the  treasm%  celL 
An  hnndred  years  are  pass'd  and  gone, 
And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  sa^ ; 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  firom  Heaven," 
That  wam*d,  in  Litli^w,  Scotland's  King, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning; 
May  pass  the  Monk  of  Durham^  tale. 
Whose  demon  fought  in  Grothic  mail ; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordnn  grave, 
Who  told  of  Gifford*s  Goblin-Cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  renew 
Tour  treasured  hoiurds  of  various  lore. 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more? 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volimies  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franch'mont  chest, 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use ; 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century, 
Thev  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three ; 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer*d  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art, 
lo  every  ear  and  eye  impart; 
Yet  who  of  aU  who  thus  employ  them. 
Can  like  the  owner's  self  enjoy  them  ? — 
But,  hark!  I  hear  the  distant  drum 
The  day  of  Flodden  Field  is  come. — 
Adieu,  dear  Heberl  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth  t 


«  See  ^ote  46. 
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CANTO  SIXTH. 


^t  Battle* 
I. 

"While  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
And  eacn  hoar  brought  a  varying  tale, 
And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold. 
Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold, 
And,  like  the  unpatient  steed  of  war. 
He  snulfd  the  battle  from  afar; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 
Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay. 
Before  decisive  battle-day ; 
Whilst  these  things  were,  the  mournful  Clare 
Did  in  tiie  Dame's  devotions  share : 
For  the  good  Countess  ceaseless  pray'd 
To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid. 
And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 
From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 
And  all  in  high  Baronial  pride, — 
A  life  both  dull  and  dignified ; — 
/Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  press'd 
Upon  her  intervals  of  rest, 
Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 
The  formal  state,  the  lengthen'd  prayer, 
Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  Iieut 
The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart 

II. 

I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 
Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 
Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air, 
"Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky. 
Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whisUing  by. 
Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 
Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 
Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  Field, 
And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood. 
The  cognizancfe  oi  Do\x:g\aa  blood. 
The  turret  lie\d  a  TiarcoTi  «.\aa , 
Which,  mounted,  gav%  70W  aaws^  ^>assc^ 
A  parapet's  emVwLtt\eid.TONf 
.  Did  seaward  TO>md  t^i^  cas^iX^  ^^« 
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Somedmes  in  dizzy  steps  descending, 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending^ 

Its  vaiying  circle  did  comlnne 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line, 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage>coign : 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far  projecting  battlement ; 

The  billows  burs^  in  ceaseless  flow, 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

'miere'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land, 

Gate- works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  mann*d; 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side — 

The  steepy  rock,  and  femtic  tide. 

Approach  of  human  step  denied-; 

And  thus  these  lines,  and  ramparts  rude, 

Weroleftin  deepest  solitude. 

ni. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare  • 

Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry ; 
Or  dow,  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark-grey  bulwarks'  side 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff,  and  swelling  main, 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fane,— 
A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  again ; 

For  she  had  laid  adown, 
So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil. 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale. 

And  Benedictine  gown : 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow. 
Again  adorn  d  her  brow  of  snow; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground; 
Of  holy  omament,  alone 
Remain'd  a  cross  with  ruby  stone; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'er. 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It fearfulwould have  been 
To  meet  a  form  so  ricblv  dresa'd, 
With  book  in  band,  and  croaa  on  breasL 
And  sacb  a  woefiU  mien, 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  bis  bow 
To  practise  on  the  gv&  and  aW, 
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Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow, 

And  <Ud  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have  been. 
Or,  in  Romance,  some  spell-bound  Queen ; 
For  ne*er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fiur. 

IV. 
Once  walking  thus,  at  evening  tide. 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied, 
And,  sighinff,  thought — **  The  Abbess,  there, 
Perdiance,  aoes  to  her  home  repair; 
Her  peaceful  rule,  where  Duty,  free. 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Charity ; 
Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  sudi  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow, 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision  and  deep  mystery; 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fail. 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 
And  smmng  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 
O I  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye. 
Did  still  the  Saint  her  form  deny? 
Was  it,  that,  sear'd  by  sinful  scorn 
My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  f 
Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low, 
With  him  that  taught  them  first  to  glow? 
Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  I  knew, 
To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due. 
Ana  well  could  brook  the  mild  command. 
That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. 
How  different  now  I  condenm'd  to  bide 
My  doom  from  tiiis  dark  tyrant^s  pride. — 
But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 
That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 
Descended  to  a  feeble  girl, 
From  Red  De  Clare,  stout  61oster*s  Earl: 
Of  such  a  stem,  a  sapling  weak, 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 

**  But  see  I — ^what  makes  this  armour  here?" — 

For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Targe,  corslet,  helm ; — she  view'd  them  near.-* 
•*  The  breast-plate  pierced  I — Ay,  much  I  fear. 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman's  spear. 
Thai  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here, 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilton  I  Oh  I  not  corslet's  ward. 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy^  manly  bosom's  guard. 

On  yon  disastrous  day  T— 
She  nused  her  eyes  in  moumfdl  mood,— 
Wilton  bomseU  beSox^  Yi«t  ^xood  I 
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It  might  have  seemM  his  passing  gbost. 
For  every  yoathful  grace  was  lost; 
And  joT  unwonted,  and  sorprise, 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  lus 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords^ 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words: 
What  skilfiil  limner  e*er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  Tarying  hues, 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  bmsh  in  djres  of  heaven? 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 

Each  changing  passion's  shade ; 
Bri^tening  to  rapture  from  despair, 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 
And  joy,  wmi  her  angelic  air. 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  fdture  &ir. 

Their  varying  hues  display'd : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending. 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blendmg. 
Till  all,  fEitigued,  the  conflict  yidd. 
And  mi^ty  Love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tm  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delayed. 
And  modest  blush,  and  burstmg  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply : — 

VI. 

**  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragg'd, — but  how  I  cannot  know. 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 

Austin, — Remember'st  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  did'st  blush,  when  the  old  man. 
When  first  our  Infant  love  began. 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair? — 
l>ff«»pift1p^  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 
He  only  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day, 
WhQe  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway. 
But  £Gur  more  needful  was  his  care, 
When  sense  retum'd  to  wake  despair ; 

For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 

And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground. 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 
At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought^ 

With  him  I  left  my  native  Strang 
And,  in  a  Palmer's  weeds  arra/d, 
Hy  hated  name  and  fonn  to  sbad% 
Jjonmejr*d  many  a  land; 
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No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 
But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  feax'd, 
When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  Uood, 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  i^irear^d. 
My  Mend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

God  would  remove  him  soon : 
And,  while  upon  his  d}ring  bed. 

He  begg*d  of  me  a  boon^ 
If  e'er  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  shoula  oonqner'd  lie, 
£ven  tiien  my  mercy  should  awake, 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin*s  sake. 

VII. 

**  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 
To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta  en. 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  |)ilgrimage  I  foimd. 
That  I  had  perish'd  of  my  wound, — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true : 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  Palmer's  dress; 
For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed, 
And  trimm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 
I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 
A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 
That  I  should  be  that  Baron's  guide — 

I  will  not  name  his  name  1 — 
Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 
But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs. 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame  I 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget, 
AVhen,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  se^ 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange: 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  in  my  bosom  muster'd  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

VIII. 
**  A  word  of  vulgar  augury. 
That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why. 

Brought  on  a  village  tale ; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite. 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  mght. 

I  borrow'd  steed  and  mail. 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band ; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door, 
We  met,  and  countered  hand  to  hand,— 

He  fell  on  GVffoTd  moot. 
For  the  deatli-atroWe  my  \)tmv^\  ^«« 
(O  then  my  helmed  \v«3A\vftV?Qsw 

The  Palmer's  co^^X  ntba  ftOTiOi 
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Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid, — 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Auatin  staid ; 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O  good  old  man  I  even  from  the  grave 
Thy  spirit  ooold  thy  master  save : 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Wbitb/s  Abbess,  in  her  fear, 
Given  to  my  hand  this  jacket  dear, 
Of  power  to  dear  mv  injured  fame, 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name. — 
Perchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  Hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  speech — 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  snade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play*d, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  (o  heaven  I  judged  was  best, 
When  my  name  came  among  the  restr 

IX. 
"  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  Hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told, 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofe,  his  fSalchion  bright 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight. 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  cUd  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield. 
When  the  Dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — ^his  armourer's  care. 
Ere  mom,  shall  every  breach  repair; 
For  nought,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls. 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,  priests,  and  grey-hair'd  men ; 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen. 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here, 
Bv  law  of  aims,  till  midnight 's  near ; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight. 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light. 

X. 

■There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare ! 

This  Baron  means  to  ^de  thee  there : 

Douglas  reveres  his  King's  command. 

Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 

And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too. 

Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 

Kow  meeter  far  for  martial  broil, 

Finner  my  limh9^  and  strong  by  toil, 

(hoe more**- '*0  Wilton  I  must  we  then 

SisJt  new-found  bappineaa  again. 

Trust  £nte  ofarma  once  morQ  ? 
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And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen, 

Where  we,  content  and  poor, 
Might  bnild  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  »iepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  ? 

That  reddening  brow  I — ^too  well  I  know. 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow. 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name : 
Gro  then  to  fight  I  Clare  bids  thee  go  I 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shune ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spurit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel, 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 

And  send  thee  forth  to  fSome !" 

XL 

That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay,' 
And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure. 
Through  loop-hole,  and  through  embrazure. 

Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall ; 
But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
niuminate  the  chapel's  pride. 

The  sober  glances  fall. 
Much  was  their  need ;  though  seam'd  with  scan 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars. 

Though  two  ^y  priests  were  there, 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high. 
You  could  not  by  Sieir  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light, 
Chequering  the  silver  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  showed  his  meek  and  tiioughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page. 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood. 
Doff 'd  his  furr'd  gown,  and  sable  hood : 
O'er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale. 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  maU ; 
And  lean'd  his  lar^e  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont  of  yore,  in  batUe  fray, 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-kmf e  \opa  tJoa  a«^iMi%  «^t«:3  ?• 

He  seem'd  aa,  tcom  ^^fe  Xww^  «x^\£sA 

.Rising  at  meLgiaenXr-^T*     .      . 

Some  eiant  Doug^aa  tqkj  \>^  vycoA 
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So  pale  his  fBuce,  so  huge  his  limb. 
So  dd  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

xn. 

Then  at  the  altar  TVilton  kneels, 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bomid  on  lus  heels  $ 
And  tlidbok  what  next  he  must  have  felt. 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt ! 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue^ 
While  rastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  whic^  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue  I 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade: 
**  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid, 
I  dub  thee  knight. 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir! 
For  King,  for  Church,  for  Lady  &ir, 

See  that  thou  fight.**— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose, 
Said_<*  Wuton  I  grieve  not  for  thy  woes. 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  He,  who  honour  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must— 
"  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother  I  "— 
•Nay,  nay,**  old  Angus  said,  "not  so ; 
To  Surre3^8  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield, 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first ! " 

XIII. 
Not  tax  advanced  was  morning  day. 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe-conduct  for  his  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide : 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  gracie. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whisper'd  in  an  under  tone, 
•*  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." — 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew. 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu : — 
**  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  be  said, 
**  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  King's  behest 
While  in  Tkntalion's  towers  I  staid ; 
Art  we  in  hiendsliip  iJom  yovar  land, 

AntLnoble  Earl,  receive  my  band," 

g^^^lBa  round  bim  drew  bia  cloak. 
^i^dedbisarma,  and  tbaa  be  spoke  :^ 
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**  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  Kin^s  alone. 
From  torret  to  fonndation-stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp.*" — 

XIV. 

Bom'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire^ 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And— <'  This  to  me  I"  he  said— 
"  An  'twere  not  for  thy-  hoaiy  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmicm's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  I 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  states 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate : 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  m  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nav,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

1  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  I 
And  if  thou  saidst  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  1" — 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
Overcame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth — "And  darest  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go? — 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  1 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms  1— wha^  Warder,  ho  1 

Let  the  portcullis  feU."— " 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd, — well  was  his  need, 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  spmng; 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 
Nor  lighter  does  tive  syt^Klo-v?  ^sim 
Along  the  smooth. \B2ktf  a  \«v^>iTvnx\ 
And  when  Lord  Manmoiv  T^aR)KC^V\3.\».w^ 
He  halts,  and  t\mia  ^i\:Si  cVCTL&\3LS^\vasA^ 
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And  shout  of  krad  defiance  ponn, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
*  Horse  I  horse  I"  the  Douglas  cried,  **  aiid  chase  !** 

But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fiuy's  pace : 
**  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 

A  letter  forg^  I  Saint  Jude  to  speed  I 

Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  I  ^« 

At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 

When  the  King  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 

Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 

Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line : 

So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 

Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 

Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  I 

Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 

I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 

Tis  pity  of  him  too,**  he  cried : 
"  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  £Eurly  ride ; 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 

With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 

And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

XVI. 

The  day  in  ]iIarniion*s  journey  wore ; 

Yet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o*er, 

They  cross'dthe  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 

Hia  troop  more  clos^y  there  he  scann'd. 

And  miss'd  the  Palmer  from  the  band. — 
"Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
**  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 

Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array."— 
"  In  what  array  ?  "  said  Marmion,  quick. 
"My  Lord,  I  m  can  spell  the  trick; 

But  all  night  long,  with  dink  and  bang. 

Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  dang; 

At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang. 

And  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep, 

Old  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  Keep, 

Wrapp'd  in  a  gown  of  sables  feir. 

As  fearful  of  the  morning  air ; 

Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 

A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied. 

By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work. 

Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 

Last  night  it  himg  not  in  the  hall ; 

I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 

And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 

Old  Cheyiot  forth,  the  Earl's  best  steed ; 

A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old, 

Prompt  121  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 
I  beard  the  Sheriff  Sbolto  say. 
The  Earl  did  much  the  Master  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle-day 
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But  he  preferT'd" "Nay,  Henry,  cease! 

Thou  swom  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peace- 
Eustace,  thou  hear*8t  a  brain — I  pray 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?*— 

XVII. 
•*  In  brie^  mv  lord,  we  both  descried 
I  For  then  I  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  Palmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride, 

Upon  the  EarFs  own  favourite  steed : 
All  sheathed  he  was  in  armour  bright, 
And  much  resembled  that  same  kmght^ 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight: 

Lord  Angus  wish*d  him  speed," — 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke ; — 
•  Ah  I  dastard  fbol,  to  reason  lost  I  ** 
He  mutter'd;  "  Twas  nor  fay  not  ghost 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold, 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross  I 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thruM 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust, 
My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now  ? — ^he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

*Twas  therefore  gloom*d  his  rugged  brow.— 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain? 

Smdl  risk  of  that,  I  trow, 
Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun*, 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun — 
O,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! 
A  Palmer  too  1 — no  wonder  why 
I  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 
1  might  have  known  there  was  but  one, 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 

XVHL 
Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lenners  convent  closed  their  march; 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bemardine  brood. 
That  e'et  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  SamfBemat^a  iOaXiKA.^'iscfe 
Give  Manni-)!!  eutCTtaMiTQftTv\,^«M, 
And  lod^g,  ioT  \na  ttam  axv^  CSVk». 
Next  mom  t\ve  "BaEOiv  ^WsaV^^Jofc \fir««t. 
To  view  aiai  thfe  Scot^\i^o^««» 
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Eoeampd  on  Flodden  edge : 
The  iHiite  payilioiLB  made  a  show. 
Like  lemnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Alotu^  the  dneky  ridge. 
Lord  Bunnion  look*d  :~at  length  his  eye 
Unnsoal  movement  might  desoy 

Amid  the  shifting  lines : 
,  The  Scottish  host  cuuwn  out  appears, 
Fof:  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

llie  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending, 
The  skilM  Marmion  well  could  know. 
They  watch'd  the  motions  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 
Even  so  it  was.    From  Flodden  ridge 

The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 

Leave  Baimore-wood,  their  evening  post, 

And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they  crossed 
The  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge." 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughlnr,  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  defile; 

Beneath  the  cavem'd  (uiff  they  &11, 

Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawtiiom-tree, 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 

Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing^ 
Upon  tne  eastern  bank  you  see. 
SttUpouring down  the  rocl^  den. 

Where  flows  the  sullen  TUl, 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 

In  slow  succession  stUl, 
And,  sweeping  o'er  the  (rothic  arch. 
And  pressmg  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 

To  gain  the  opposing  hiU. 
That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet  clang, 
Twisel  I  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang ; 
And  manv  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 
Ssint  Helen  I  at  thv  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly, 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom. 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now 
Dark  Flodden/  on  tbjr  airy  brow, 
Since  England  gahia  the  pass  the  while^ 
Andatragglea  tbrongh  the  deep  defile? 

m^.^^.  ^^  ^^'y  ^"^  of  fames  ? 
WbraitB  that  champion  of  the  dames 
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Inactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand. 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead? 
What  Vails  the  vain  knight-erranfs  brand?— 
0,  Douglas,  for  thy  leadmg  wand  1 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  I 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well^kill'd  Bnice  to  rule  the  fight. 
And  cry — "  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right ! " 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom. 
From  Fate^  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bonnockboume! — 
The  precious  hour  haa  pass*d  in  vain. 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain; 
Wheelii^  their  march,  and  circling  still. 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden  hilL 

XXL 
Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion*s  eye, 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high, 
*  Hark  I  hark !  my  lord,  an  English  dbrum ! 
And  see  ascending  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon : — hap  what  hap. 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap, 

Lord  Surrey 's  o'er  the  Till  I — 
Yet  more  I  yet  more  I — how  far  array*d 
They  file  firom  out  the  hawthorn  shade, 

Ajid  sweep  so  gallant  by  I 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread, 

And  all  their  armour  fiashing  high. 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead. 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly.**— 
'*  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount,  "  thou'dst  besti 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest" — 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said, — 
•*  This  instant  be  our  band  array'd ; 
The  river  must  be  quicklv  cross'd. 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host. 
If  fight  King  James, — as  well  I  trust. 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must, 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tairy  while  the  battle  joins.* 

XXIL 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw. 
Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu; 
Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer. 
To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew. 
And  mutter'd,  as  the  flood  they  view, 
•  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw. 
He  scarce  wiH  y\e\d  \io  ^Uaa&  «i  daw : 
Lord  Angus  may  1ih«  i!^:\)0\.  o.\i^ 
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So  Clare  OuSl  bide  with  me.* 
Then  on  thst  dangerous  ford,  and  deep. 
Where  to  tiie  Tweed  Leafs  eddies  creep, 

He  ventured  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide, 
Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  ride ; 
Headmost  of  au  he  stems  the  tide, 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
£ustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse, 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein. 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  course, 
And,  tiiongh  fiir  downward  driven  per  forces 

The  southern  bank  they  gain ; 
Behind  them  strangling,  came  to  shore, 

As  best  tbev  might,  the  train : 
Each  o*er  his  nead  his  yew-bow  bore, 

A  caution  not  in  vain : 
Deep  need  that  day,  that  every  string. 
By  wet  nnharm'd,  diould  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  staid, 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  array'd. 

Then  forward  moved  his  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won. 
He  haulted  Inr  a  Cross  of  Stone, 
That  on  a  hillock  standing  lone, 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXIIL 
Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray ;  ^^ 
Their  marshall*d  lines  stretch'd  east  and  west. 

And  fronted  north  and  south. 
And  distant  salutation  pass'd 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth ; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattie, 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modem  battle,     » 

But  slow  and  far  between. — 
The  hillock  gain'd,  Lord  Marmion  staid : 
"  Here,  by  this  Cross,"  he  gently  said, 
**  You  well  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare : 
0 !  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer ! — 
Thou  wilt  not  ?T- well, — ^no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard. 

With  ten  pick'd  archers  of  my  train ; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard. 

To  Benrick  speed  amain. — 
But  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid, 
Myspoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 

When  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there, 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair. 
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Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurr'd  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain, 

Hia  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV, 
•» ^The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life  I 

Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! — 
Short  greeting  ser^^es  in  time  of  strife : — 

Thus  have  1  ranged  my  power : 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  host, 

Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  rights 
Mysons  command  the  yanwaid  post, 

With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight;'^ 

Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horseman  light. 

Shall  be  in  rear^ward  of  the  fight. 
And  succour  those  that  need  it  most 

Now  gallant  Marmion,  well  1  know. 

Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go ; 
Edmund,  me  Admiral,  Tunstall  there^ 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  steward  true." — 
«*  Thanks,  noble  Surrey  I "  Marmion  said. 
Nor  farther  greeting  there  he  paid; 
But  parting  like  a  thunderbolt, 
,  First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt. 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  "  Marmion !  Marmion  I  **  that  the  cry 
Up  Flodden  Mountain  shrilling  high, 

Stuiled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ! 
On  which,  (for  fer  the  day  was  spent,) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
Gould  plain  their  distant  comrades  view : 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
**  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay  I 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But  see  I  look  up  I — on  Flodden  bent 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent" 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Volumed  and  fast,  and  rolling  far, 
The  doud  enveloped  Scotland's  war. 

As  down  the  \«XV  \5iiCY  \«QV<fc\ 
Nor  martial  a\iout,  tiot  isvYMfcc^XMtv^ 
Announced  tbeVr  maiO^i*,  ^«t  tt^a^  Aw»^ 
At  times  one  'wammgtt>aLmvi^.^«'«^* 

At  times  a  atVAed^iwxa, 
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Told  Eng1<<nd,  fton^  his  moantain-throne 

TCfag  James  did  mshiii^  come.— 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  fioes, 

Unta  at  weapon-pomt  they  dose.— 
They  dose*  In  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  Bword-swa^  and  with  lance's  thrust; 

And  sach  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sadden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 
And  fiends  in  upper  air ; 
Oh  I  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 
BeooU  and  rally,  charge  and  root, 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Lon^  look'd  the  anxious  squires;  their  ejre 
CouM  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 

XX7I. 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  batfle  cast; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  doud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  i>ennons  new. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  &r. 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave, 
Floatmg  like  foam  upon  the  wave ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  ra^ed  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  ^ook,  and  £dchions  flashed  amain; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again, 

WHd  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  hi^h 
Th^  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fl^ : 
And  stainless  Tunstairs  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright, 
StUl  bear  them  bravdy  in  the  fight : 

Although  agamst  them  come, 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  Badenoch-man, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  dan. 

With  Huntly,  and  with  Home. 

XXVII. 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  whUe, 

Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle; 

Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 

Rush^  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear, 

And  flung  the  feeble  targe  asid^ 

And  with  both  bands  the  broadsword  plied, 

Twos  rain  :— But  Fortane,  on  the  rignt, 
WitbSckleBmUe,  cbeer'd  Scotland*a  SehL 
^^  ffU  that  spotieaa  banner  YrhitB, 
TbeHoward'iuonfeU;  ^^  ^^^ 
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Yet  Still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  DatUe-yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  «ky ! 
A  Home !  a  Gordon  1  was  the  cry : 
Lond  were  the  clanging  hlows ; 
Advanced, — ^forced  back,— now  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  waver*d  *mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear : 
'^  By  Heaven  and  all  its  saints  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost  I 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer, — 

I  gallop  to  the  host." 
And  to  the  frav  he  rode  amain, 
Follow*d  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge^ 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large, — 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  sunk  among  the  foes.  ^ 

Then  Eustace  mounted  too : — ^yet  staid. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly, 
Blood-shot  his  eyes,  his  nostnls  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by ; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast, 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste, 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

XXYIII. 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 
Leffc  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone : 

Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels; 
Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. — 

The  scatter'd  van  of  England  wheels ; — 
She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tumult  roar'd,  "Is  Wilton  there?*— 
They  fly,  or,  madden'd  by  despair. 
Fight  but  to  die,—**  Is  Wilton  there?" 

With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 
Two  horsemen  drench'd  with  gore, 

And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 
A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 

His  hand  still  strain'd  the  broken  brand; 

His  anna  were  &meai3^^m\ik\As;y^  and  sand: 
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Draeg'd  from  among  the  hones'  feet, 
With  dinted  shield,  and  hehnet  beat, 
The  fidcon-crest  and  pluma^  gone, 
Can  that  be  haughty  Manmon  1  .  .  .  . 
Tomig  Bloimt  his  armour  did  milaoe^ 
And,  gaziiur  on  his  ghastly  fiice. 

Said—**  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  t 
That  spear-wonnd  has  onr  master  sped, 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  headi 

Grood-night  to  Marmion.'* — 
"  Unnurtured  Bloimt !  thy  brawling  cease : 
He  opes  his  eyes,**  said  Eustace;  ''peace!" 

XXIX. 

When,  doff*d  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air. 
Around  ';^n  Marmion  wildly  stare : — 
•*  Where's  Harry  Blount?  Fitz-Eustace  where 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  I 
Redeem  my  pennon, — charge  again  I 
Cry — *  Marmion  to  the  rescue  I* — Vain  \ 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne*er  be  heard  again  I — 
Tet  my  last  thought  is  England's — ^fly, 
,  To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring : 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. — 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie ; 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield: 

Edmund  is  down : — ^my  lire  is  reft ; 

The  Admural  alone  is  left. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur,  of  fire, — 

With  Chester  chsoge,  and  Lancashire, 

Fidl  upon  Scotlan^s  central  host, 

Or  yictor^  and  England's  lost. — 

Must  I  bid  twice  ?— hence,  yarlets  1  fly  I 

Leaye  Marmion  here  alone — to  die."    ' 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 
Till  pain  rung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmured, — **  Is  there  none. 

Of  all  my  halls  haye  nurst. 
Pace,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blesMd  water  from  the  spring. 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst  I" 

XXX. 

O,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  yariable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quiyering  aspen  made ; 
When  nam  and  anguish  ring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  aned  thou  I — 
Scarce  were  we  mteous  accents  said. 
When,  wkh  the  Aaron's  casque,  the  maid 
To  the aigb  Btnamlet  ran: 
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Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears — 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  heais, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  mnnel's  side, 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew ; 
For,  oozing  firom  the  mountain's  sida^ 
Where  raged  the  war,  4  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  tnm?— behold  her  marie 

A  little  fountain  cell. 
Where  water,  dear  as  diamond-spark. 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above^  some  half- worn  letters  say, 

IBtiv^ .  bears .  ptlgrto .  lrrCn& .  aiitr .  prat 
iPor .  tie .  &tnli .  soul .  of .  S^jfiU .  0ra8 . 
mifto .  fitttit .  tQus .  cro00 .  anH .  toell  • 

She  fill'd  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  Monk  supporting  Marmion's  head — 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  batUe  fought, 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  me  dead. 

XXXI. 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave, 
Andf  as  she  stooped  hi»  brow  to  lave — 
**  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,*  he  said, 
** Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head?" 

Then,li8  remembrance  rose, — 
"  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer  I 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  1 " — 

"Alas  I"  she  said,  "the  while, — 
O,  think  of  your  immortal  weal  I 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle.*'— 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
**  Then  it  was  truth,"  he  said—"  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true.— 
I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan, 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be\ — ^\-\v\a  ^xxxn  \x«cc^<u^i — 
Curse  on  yon\iaaeTUMa^A«'^\«ciRa, 
And  douUy  cursed  my  iBSiM^%\«a^^\ 
A  sinfal  Taeart  maVea  fee\i\ft\\as^ 
Then,  fmntvug,  do^^  ^T^!*^\,^v^ 
Supported  by  tix6  tr«avWm%^o^^ 
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XXXIL 
With  frniUeas  labour,  CUn.  bound. 
And  strove  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound : 
The  Monk,  with  anarailing  cares, 
Exhausted  all  the  Church's  Drajm 
Ever,  he  said,  that,  dose  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear, 
And  tnat  the  priest  be  could  not  hear 

For  that  she  ever  vma, 
"Inthelott  baUU,  home  dowm  bw  theJIjfiHg, 
Where  mmglei  war^a  rattle  with  groamt  tjfikt  dymg! 

So  the  notes  rung}— - 
^  Avoid  thee.  Fiend!— with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  1 — 
O  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  npi 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divme; 

O  think  on  frith  and  bliss  1— 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  besn. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fkil. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale^ 

And — Stanley  I  was  the  cry ; — 
A  light  on  Biarmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eve : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head. 
He  shook  tae  fraCTient  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  **  v  ictory  I — 
Charge,  Chester,  charge  I  On,  Stanlej^  on !  ** 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

XXXIIL 
By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell, 
Stin  rose  the  battle's  deadly  sweU, 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  EJng, 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  thehr  victor  vanward  wing, 

Where  Huntly,  and  where  Home? — 
O  fi>r  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  home. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  oome^ 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died  I 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vain. 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain, 
And  turn  the  doubtfol  dajr  again, 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side. 
Afar,  the  Royal  Standard  flies, 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies, 

Our  Caledonian  pride  I 
In  -vaia  &e  wiab—tbr  iar  a.waj. 
While  BpoQ  andbavoc  merk  tbesr  way, 
;?^f*r.^^'f  ^^'^^  ibe  plunderers  strav.-* 
^OLedr," died  the  Monk,  "Awayl" 
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And  placed  her  on  her  steed. 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  £ur, 

Of  Tilmonth  npon  Tvreed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman,  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 

XXXIV. 
But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath. 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  Engush  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  Kinig. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  gOk 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring; 
The  stubborn  spear-men  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight; 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noole,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing^ 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands. 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know; 
Their  King,  their  Lords,  their  mightiest  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field,  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
i  Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder'd,  tlirough  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale. 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong: 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear. 

Of  Floddetf  8  iataV  ^fe\^ 
Where  shivei'd  waa  iait  ^»cfl«i«aSiI<i  «^fi»^ 

And  broken  -waa  Yi«c  a\si<^^\ 
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XXXV. 

Day  dAwns  upon  the  moiintam*8  side : — 
Thflie,  Sootland !  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefii,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one : 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistmstfiilly, 
DeliBAed  and  mangled  thoa^fh  it  lie ; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  hi^h. 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye ; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vam. 
That,  joum^ng  &r  on  foreign  strand. 
The  itoyal  Jnlgnm  to  his  land 

Biay  yet  return  a^ain. 
He  saw  the  wreck  ms  rashness  wrought ; 
Beckless  of  li£^he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  dench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem'd  the  Monarch  slain!^ 
But,  O I  how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night  .— 
Gladly  I  turn  me  m>m  the  sight. 

Unto  my  tale  again. 

XXXVI. 

Short  is  my  tale : — ^Fitz-Eustace'  care 

A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 

To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile; 

And  tiiere,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 

A  tomb,  wilh  Gothic  sculpture  £ur. 

Did  long  Lord  Marmibn's  image  bear, 

(Now  vainly  for  its  sight  you  look ; 

'Twas  leveU'd  when  fimatic  Brook 

The  fisur  cathedral  storm*d  and  took;^ 

But,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Chad ! 

A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had.) 

There  erst  was  martiiu  Marmion  found. 

His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 
His  haxiids  to  heaven  upraised ; 

And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich, 

And  tE^let  carved,  and  fretted  niche. 
His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 

And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fur, 

And  priest  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 

The  last  Lord  A^urmion  lay  not  there. 

From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 

Follow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain, — 

One  of  those  flowers  whom  plaintive  lay 

In  Scotland  mourns  as  **  wede  away : " 

Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied. 

And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot,  and  died, 

Goee  bjr  Oie  noble  Manmon'a  aide. 

The  apoUera  atripp'd  and  gaab'd  the  slain. 
And  taaa  their  corpaea  were  inista'en  • 
^  itfta^  in  the  proud  Barou'a  tomb. 
21te  Jowly  woodsmsa  took  the  room. 
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XXXVII. 
Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  Bhow 
Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and  low. 

They  dog  his  grave  e*eii  where  he  lay. 
But  every  mark  is  gone ; 

Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 

The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  Gray, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone : 
But  yet  ont  from  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  stilL 

Oft  halts  the  Strang^  there, 
For  tiience  may  best  his  (mrions  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry ; 

And  shepherd  bovs  repair 
To  seek  the  water-nag  and  mshy 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bosh, 

And  plait  their  garlands  £Eur ; 
Nor  dreiEun  they  sit  upon  the  grave 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Maimion  brave^— 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill. 
With  th^  heart  commune,  and  be  still. 
If  ever,  m  temptation  strong. 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong ; 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trod. 
Still  led  thee  farther  from  the  road ; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Maimion's  lowly  tomb ; 
But  say,  '*  He  died  a  gallant  knight, 
With  sword  in  handj  for  England's  right'* 

XXXVIII. 
I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 
Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 
That  all  through  Flodden's  dismal  night, 
Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight ; 
That,  when  brave  Surrev's  steed  was  slain, 
*Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 
*Twa8  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  hew*d. 
Amid  the  spearman's  stubborn  wood : 
Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 
He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 
That,  after  fight,  his  faith  maide  plaic« 
He  won  his  rank  and  lands  again ; 
And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 
With  beanngs  won  on  Flodden  Field. 
Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 
To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said. 
That  King  and  kinsmen  did  agree 
To  bless  foir  Clara's  constancy; 
Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate. 
Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state ; 
That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke. 
More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke ; 
That  bluff  ^ng  GLel  tki«  cuxtAin  drew, 
And  Cath6rme^&  Yi&ii^  ^ih&  «\»0s!a^;^(2s£Ks«  \ 
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And  afterwards,  for  many  a  day. 
That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 
In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 
«  LoYB  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Clare* 


£'enfi09. 


TO  THB  READ£R. 

Why  then  a  final  note  prolong. 

Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  son^, 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed. 

Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  ? 

To  Statesmen  grave,  if  such  may  deign 

To  read  the  MinstreFs  idle  strain, 

Sound  h^d,  clean  hand,  and  piercmg  wit, 

And  patriotic  heart— as  Pnrl 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest, 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  tbe  best ; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright, 

What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight? 

To  every  foithful  lover  too. 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true? 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage ; 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  school-boy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play. 

Light  task,  and  merry  holiday  I 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good-riight, 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light  t 
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ER  the  saccess  of  "Marmion,'*  I  felt  indined  to  exclaim  with 
888  in  the  Odyssey" — 

OvTts  f-it  th  atfiXof  aa,etT§s  IxririXivrai, 

Odys.  /)^.  1.  5. 

''One  ventiiroiu  game  my  hand  has  won  to-day — 
Another,  gallants,  yet  remains  to  play." 

he  ancient  manners,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  aboriginal 
by  whom  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  inhabited,  had 
ys  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  adapted  to  poetry.  The  change 
Leur  manners,  too,  had  taken  place  almost  within  my  own 
or  at  least  I  had  learned  many  particulars  concerning  the 
nt  state  of  the  Highlands  from  the  old  men  of  the  last  genera- 
I  had  always  thought  the  old  Scottish  Gael  highly  adapted 
)oetical  composition.  The  feuds,  and  political  dissensions, 
h,  half  a  century  earlier,  would  have  rendered  the  richer  and 
thier  part  of  the  kingdom  indisposed  to  countenance  a  poem, 
cene  of  which  was  laid  in  the  Highlands,  were  now  sunk  in 
lenerons  compassion  which  the  English,  more  than  any  other 
>n,  fed  for  the  misfortunes  of  an  honourable  foe.  The  Poems 
«ian  had,  by  their  popularity,  sufficiently  shown,  that  if  writ- 
on  Highland  subjects  were  qualified  to  interest  the  reader, 
I  na^nal  prdndices  were,  in  the  present  day,  very  unlikely 
tafere  with  their  success. 

had  also  read  a  sreat  deal,  seen  much,  and  heard  more,  of  tiiat 
mtic  ooimtnr;  'wbere  I  mu  in  the  habit  of  spending  somA  tame 
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every  autumn ;  and  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine  was  connected 
with  the  recollection  of  many  a  dear  friend  and  merry  expedition 
of  former  dajrs.  This  poem,  the  action  of  which  lay  among  scenes 
so  beautiful,  and  so  deeply  imprinted  on  my  recollection,  was  a 
labour  of  love,  and  it  was  no  less  so  to  recall  the  manners  and 
incidents  introduced.  The  frequent  custom  of  James  lY.,  and 
partidularly  of  James  Y.,  to  walk  through  their  kingdom  in  dis- 
guise, afforded  me  the  hint  of  an  incident  which  never  fails  to  be 
interesting,  if  managed  with  the  slightest  address  or  dexterity. 

I  may  now  confess,  however,  that  the  emplo3rment,  though  at- 
tended with  ffreat  pleasure,  was  not  without  its  doubts  and 
anxieties.  A  lady,  to  whom  I  was  nearly  related,  and  with  whom 
I  lived,  during  her  whole  life,  on  the  most  brotherly  terms  of 
affection,  was  residing  with  me  at  the  time  when  the  work  was  in 
progress,  and  used  to  ask  me,  what  I  could  possibly  do  to  rise  so 
early  in  the  morning,  (that  happening  to  be  the  most  convenient 
time  to  me  for  composition.)  At  last  I  told  her  the  subject  of 
my  meditations;  and  I  can  never  forget  the  anxiety  and  affection 
expressed  in  her  reply.  "Do  not  be  so  rash,**  she  said,  **my 
dearest  cousin.  Ton  are  already  popular — ^more  so,  perhaps,  than 
you  yourself  will  believe,  or  than  even  I,  or  other  partial  fiieoidsy 
can  fairly  allow  to  ^our  merit.  You  stand  high — do  not  rashly 
attempt  to  climb  higher,  and  incur  the  risk  of  a  fall;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  a  favourite  will  not  be  permitted  even  to  stumble  with 
impunity."  I  replied  to  this  affectionate  expostulation  in  the  words 
of  Montrose — 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all.*' 

"  If  I  fail,"  I  said,  for  the  dialogue  is  strong  in  my  recollection, 
"  it  is  a  sign  that  I  ought  never  to  have  succeeded,  and  I  will 
write  prose  for  life :  you  shall  see  no  change  m  my  temper,  nor 
will  I  eat  a  single  meal  the  worse.    But  if  I  succeed, 

.  *  Up  with  the  bonnie  blue  bonnet 
The  dirk,  and  the  feather,  and  a,*\*** 

Afterwards  I  showed  my  affectionate  and  anxious  critic  the 
first  canto  of  the  poem,  which  reconciled  her  to  my  imprudence. 
Nevertheless,  although  I  answered  thus  confidently,  with  the 
obstinacy  often  said  to  be  proper  to  those  who  bear  my  surname^  I 
acknowledge  that  my  confidence  was  considerably  sliaken  by  the 
warning  of  her  excellent  taste  and  unbiassed  mendship.  Nor 
was  I  much  comforted  by  her  retractation  of  the  unfavourable 
judgment,  when  I  recollected  how  likely  a  natural  partiality  WM 
to  affect  that  change  of  opinion.  In  such  cases,  affection  riaef 
like  a  light  on  the  canvass,  improves  any  favourable  tints  wluoh 
it  formerly  exhibited,  and  throws  its  defects  into  the  shade. 

I  remember  that  about  the  same  tune  a  friend  started  in  to 

"heeze  up  my  hope,**  like  the  "sportsman  with  his  catty-gan,* 

in  the  old  song.    He  was  'bre^  a  lKEm«c,  \raX.  ^.tcLsxL  of  pomftil 

nnderstandmg,  natuxal  goo^  taa^j^  «.tv^  -^oam  "QORioksafiL  ^ifSSm^ 

perfectly  competeat  to  suppVy  VXia  -^lasiXA  q1  «n^  '\sa:^wtSs»A.  r-  * 
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golar  edneation.    He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  field-sports^ 
whidi  we  often^piirsued  together. 

As  this  Mend  happened  to  dine  with  me  at  Ashestiel  one  day, 
I  took  the  opportonity  of  reading  to  him  the  first  canto  of  "  The 
Lady  of  Hie  Lake,*'  in  order  to  ascertain  the  efiPect  the  poem  was 
lik^fy^to  produce  upon  a  person  who  was  but  too  &vourable  a 
representative  of  readers  at  lar^e.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  supposed, 
that  I  determined  rather  to  guide  my  opinion  by  what  my  friend 
might  appear  to  feel,  than  by  what  he  might  think  fit  to  say.  His 
reception  of  my  recitation,  or  prelection,  was  rather  singular.  He 
placed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  listened  with  great  attention 
through  the  whole  account  of  the  stag-hunt,  till  tiie  dogs  threw 
themselves  into  the  lake  to  follow  their  master,  who  embarks  with 
£Den  Douglas.  He  then  started  up  with  a  sudden  exclamation, 
struck  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  declared,  in  a  voice  of  censure 
calculated  for  the  occasion,  that  the  dogs  must  have  been  totally 
mined  by  being  permitted  to  take  the  water  after  such  a  severe 
chase.  1  own  I  was  much  encouraged  by  the  species  of  reverie 
whicb  had  possessed  so  zealous  a  follower  of  the  sports  of  the 
ancient  Nimrod,  who  had  been  completely  surprised  out  of  all 
doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  isle.  Another  of  his  remarks  gave  me 
leaB  pleasure.  He  detected  the  identity  of  the  King  with  the 
wanoermg  knight,  Fitz-James,  when  he  winds  his  bugle  to  sum- 
mon his  attendants.  He  was  probably  thinking  of  the  lively, 
but  somewhat  licentious,  old  ballad,  in  which  the  denouement  of 
a  royal  intrigue  takes  place  as  follows : — 

"  He  took  a  bngle  frae  his  side, 
He  blew  both  load  and  shrill, 
And  fbur-and-twenty  belted  knights 

Came  skipping  ower  the  hill ; 
Then  he  took  out  a  little  knife, 

Let  a'  his  duddies  fa'. 
And  he  was  the  brawest  gentleman 
That  was  amang  them  a*. 

And  we'U  gu  no  more  a-roving,"  &c.o 

This  discovery,  as  Mr  Pepys  says  of  the  rent  in  his  camlet 
eloak,  was  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  troubled  me ;  and  I  was  at  a  good 
deal  of  pains '  to  efiace  any  marks  by  which  I  thought  my  secret 
could  be  traced  before  the  conclusion,  when  I  rdied  on  it  with  the 
MDe  hope  of  producing  effect,  with  which  the  Irish  post-boy  is 
Mid  to  reserve  a  **  trot  for  the  avenue." 

I  took  uncommon  pains  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  local  cir- 
OBiiistanoes  of  this  stor^.  I  recollect,  in  particular,  that  to  ascer- 
tain whether  I  was  tellmg  a  probable  tale,  I  went  into  Perthshire, 
to  see  whether  King  James  could  actually  have  ridden  from  the 
^Noiks  of  Lodi  Yennachar  to  Stirling  Castle  wi^n  the  tune  sup- 
posed in  the  Poem,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  satisfy  myself  that  it 
^m  quite  practicable. 

iikflr  a  considerable  delay,  **  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  appeared 
m  JStey,  1810 :  and  its  success  was  certainly  so  extraordmary  aa 
to  indnoe  me  fbr  the  moment  to  conclude  that  I  had  at  last  nxed 
auil  in  the  proyerbialljr  mconatant  wheel  of  Fortune,  who&e  8ti^ 

'OeJSOr  *W»r,  Mttnlmted  to  King  Junes  V,—Eerd*i  OoUectum^Ynt. 
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bility  in  behalf  of  an  individual  who  had  so  boldly  oonrted  h« 
favours  for  three  successive  times  had  not  as  yet  been  ahakeo.  I 
had  attained,  perhaps,  that  degree  of  public  reputation  at  wMch  pro- 
deoice,  or  certainly  timidity,  would  have  made  a  halt,  and  disoon- 
tinued  efforts  by  which  I  was  fiEur  more  likely  to  diminish  my  fSune 
than  to  increase  it.  But,  as  the  celebrated  John  'Wilkes  is  said  to 
have  en>lained  to  his  late  Msnes^,  that  he  himael^  amid  his  ftaU  tide 
of  popularity,  was  never  a  Wilkite,  so  I  can,  with  honest  truth,  ex- 
culpate myself  from  having  been  at  any  time  a  partisan  of  my  own 
poetry,  even  when  it  was  m  the  highest  fashion  with  the  milHoiL 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  either  so  jmgnUia\,  or  lo 
superabundantly  candid,  as  to  despise  or  scorn  the  value  of  thoM 
whose  voice  had  elevated  me  so  much  higher  than  my  own  (^i^dim 
told  me  I  deserved.  I  felt,  on  the  contnuy,  the  more  ^ratnbl  to 
the  public,  as  receiving  that  from  partiality  to  me,  which  I  conld 
not  have  daimed  from  merit ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  deserve  the 
partiality,  by  continuing  such  exertions  as  I  was  caq^»aUe  of  for 
their  amusement. 

It  mav  be  that  I  did  not,  in  this  continued  course  of  scribUiiig^ 
consult  either  the  interest  of  the  public  or  my  own.  But  the  for- 
mer had  effectual  means  of  defending  themselves,  and  could,  by 
their  coldness,  sufficientlv  check  any  approach  to  intrusion;  and 
for  m3rsel^  I  had  now  ror  several  vears  dedicated  my  hours  so 
much  to  literary  labour,  that  I  should  have  felt  difficulty  in  eni' 
ploying  myself  otherwise ;  and  so,  like  Dogberry,  I  generoosb 
oestowed  all  my  tediousness  on  the  public,  comforting  mysdf  wits 
tiie  reflection,  that  if  posterity  should  think  me  undeserving  of  tbf 
favour  with  which  I  was  regarded  by  mv  contemporaries,  "they 
could  not  but  say  I  Jiad  the  crown,  and  had  enjoyed  for  a  time 
that  popularity  which  is  so  much  coveted. 

I  conceived,  however,  that  I  held  the  distinguished  situation 
I  had  obtained,  however  unworthily,  rather  like  the  champion  of 
pugilism,^*  on  the  condition  of  being  always  ready  to  show  prooft 
of  my  slall,  than  in  the  manner  of  the  champion  of  chivalry,  who 
performs  his  duties  only  on  rare  and  solemn  occasions.  I  was  in- 
any  case  conscious  that  I  could  not  long  hold  a  situation  which 
the  caprice,  rather  than  the  judgment,  of  the  public,  had  bestowed 
upon  me,  and  preferred  bein^  deprived  of  my  precedence  by  some 
more  worthy  rival,  to  sinking  mto  contempt  for  my  indolenoe^ 
and  losing  my  reputation  by  what  Scottish  lawyers  call  theiMoaliM 
prescription.  Accordingly,  those  who  'choose  to  look  at  the  uiftro- 
duction  to  Rokeby,  in  the  present  edition  will  he  able  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  I  declined  as  a  poet  to  figure  as  a  noreliit; 
as  the  ballad  says.  Queen  Eleanor  sunk  at  Charing-Cron  to  xiM 
again  at  Queenhithe. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that,  during  my  ihort  pn* 
eminence  of  popularity,  I  faithfully  observed  the  rules  of  modMii* 
tion  which  I  had  resolved  to  follow  before  I  hegan  my  coime  ■» 
a  man  of  letters.    If  a  man  is  determined  to  make  a  noise  in  thB 

«  "  In  twice  five  years  the  '  ^eatest  living  poet,* 
Like  to  tlve  c\iam\k\Qii  in  the  fisty  ring, 
Is  caWd  on  to  to.\v\Jot\.  "VvVa  ^^-koxv,  ot  ^ww  ^ 
Although  *t\a  an.  VmaigCTvarj  Wvo.^;*  ^t. 
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d,  he  is  88  sore  to  encounter  abuse  and  ridicule,  as  he  who 

Kftiriously  through  a  village  must  reckon  on  being  followed 
curs  in  full  cry.  Experienced  persons  know,  that  in 
chmg  to  flog  the  latter,  the  rider  is  very  apt  to  catch  a  bad 
nor  is  an  attempt  to  chastise  a  malignant  critic  attended 
less  danger  to  the  author. «  On  this  principle,  I  let  parody, 
isqae,  and  squibs,  find  their  own  level ;  and  while  the  latter 
d  most  fieroely,  I  was  cautious  never  to  catch  them  up,  as 
jlboys  do^  to  throw  them  back  against  the  naughty  boy  who 
them  0^  wisely  remembering  that  they  are,  m  such  cases 
to  explode  in  the  handling.  Let  me  add,  that  my  reign « 
e  Byron  has  so  called  it)  was  marked  by  some  instances  of 
.-nature  as  well  as  patience.  I  never  refused  a  literary  person 
erit  such  services  in  smoothing  his  way  to  the  public  as  were  in 
power :  and  I  had  the  advantage,  rather  an  uncommon  one 
.  our  irritable  race,  to  enjoy  general  favour,  without  incurring 
lanent  ill-wiU,  so  £Eur  as  is  known  to  mc,  among  any  of  my 
emporaries. 

W.  S. 
BBOTSFORD,  April  1830. 

« ["Sir  Walter  reig;ned  before  me,"  &c. 

Don  Juan,  canto  xi.  st  57.] 


ARGUMENT. 


The  Scene  of  the  following  Poem  is  laid  chiefs  m  ihe 
of  hack  Katrine,  in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Perthshir 
time  of  Action  includes  Six  Days,  and  the  transactions 
Dag  occupy  a  Canto. 
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Harp  of  the  North!  that  mouldering  long  hast  hung 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  FiUan's  spring. 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  fiung, 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  din^, 
Muffling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  strmg, — 

0  Minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
Hid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  th^  sweeter  sounds  tiieir  silence  keep, 
Nor  bid  a  wamor  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Kot  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd. 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won. 

Aroused  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause,  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high  t 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefis  attention  bow'd ; 

For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood's  dauntless  deed,  and  Beauty's  matchless 
eye. 

0  wake  once  more  t  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray ; 
0  wake  once  more  I  though  scarce  my  skill  command 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay : 
Though  harsh  and  famt,  and  soon  to  die  away. 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain, 
i«ttf  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  swav. 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain, 
*^  dlent  be  no  morel  Encbantteas,  wake  again  I 
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I. 

The  staff  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 

Where  dimced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill. 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 

In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 

But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 

Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 

The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy-  bay 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 

And  faint,  from  further  distance  borne, 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

II. 

As  Chie^  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms !  the  foemen  storm  the  waH," 
The  antler*d  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toes'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  tiky\ 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snufiTd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listen*d  to  the  cry. 
That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'd. 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 
Sought  the  wild-heaths  of  Uam-Yar. 

IIL 

Tell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack; 
Bock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  mem  back ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bay*d  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter*d  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo^ 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe ; 
The  Mcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 
TiU  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
llie  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Betum'd  from  cavern,  cliflj  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

TV- 
Leaa  loud  tii©  wsmv^  oi  w^^rwd-ww 
DistoxVd  tti©lx"6\s>a^  oi\i«ssi-'^«x^ 
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And  roused  the  cavern,  where,  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old;^ 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won, 
Blgh  in  his  pathway  hnng  the  snn, 
And  many  a  gallant,  staird  i>erforce. 
Was  (am  to  breathe  his  ikltering  horse;. 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer. 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  moimtain  side. 
Had  the  bold  borst  their  mettle  tried. 

V. 

The  noble  stag  was  jmusing  now 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
where  broad  extended,  fax  beneath, 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil, 
By  £Eur  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  grev, 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch>Acnray, 
And  mingled  with  tiie  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cli£b  of  Benvenue. 
Fresh  vigour  witii  the  hope  retum'd, 
With  flymg  foot  the  heath  he  spum'd. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 

Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er. 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more; 
What  reins  were  tightenxl  in  despair, 
>Vhen  rose  Benledi^  ridge  in  air; 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Bochastle's  heath. 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, — 
For  twice  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  fiEo*, 
That  reach'd  the  lake  of  Yennachar ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VIL 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal, 
That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel ; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  labourmg  stag  stram'd  fidl  in  view. 
Two  doffs  of  black  Saint  Hnbert^a  breed, 
UmnaMi'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed' 

|f'^^i«^^^«r-^'M»«  TO  THE  Lady  of  thb  Laxe'»  in  tYift 
Se^^^T  '*^'^^^"'^*^  throughout  the  poem  relate  to  {urtYvw 
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Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 

For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  haunch, 

Vmdictiye  toU  d  the  bloodhonnda  stanch; 

Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 

Nor  £Burther  might  the  qnarry  strain. 

Thus  np  the  mar^  of  the  lake, 

Between  the  precipice  and  brake, 

O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIIL 
The  Hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary, 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  way ; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize, 
Measured  his  anders  with  his  eyes ; 
For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo, 
Muster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew;—* 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock. 
And  tum'd  him  from  the  opposing  rock ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  Hunter's  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosachs'  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There,  whUe  close  couch' d,  the  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild-flowers  on  his  head, 
He  heard  the  baffled  dog;s  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yeU'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  Hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish 'd  game ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  ragged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more ; 
Then,  touch'd  with  pity  and  remorse, 
He  sorrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
'*  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed ! 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey !" 

X. 

Then  througYi  l\ift  ^'&\!l\v\aVQT£iT«aCTiBv^ 
From  vaaxi  p\u»\ut  Xo  caSi^  >i3aa  Vwrnfti^ 
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Back  limp'd,  with  alow  and  crippled  pace. 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press'd. 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest; 
But  still  the  dmgle's  hollow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bogle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream. 
Bound  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast; 
And  on  the  Hunter  hied  his  way, 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day ; 
Tet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  showed. 

XI. 
The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
BoU'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  hathed  in  floods  of  living  Are. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Bound  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splintePd  pinnacle; 
Bound  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass. 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  bmlders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 
The  roG^  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement 
Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd. 
Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 
Kor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare, 
Kor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 
For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  displayed. 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen. 
The  briar-rose  fell  in  streamers  green, 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes, 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 
Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there; 
The  pnmrosepale  and  violet  £ower, 
Found  ia  each  diffa  narrow  bower ; 
Ibx-ghveandnigbt-^abade,  aide  by  sida 
£mMem3  of  punishment  and  pridej^ 
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Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain, 
With  boughs  that  quak^  at  ev«iy  breath. 
Gref  binm  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Alon,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  m  the  rifted  rock ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hnnff 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  mmg^ 
Where  seem'd  the  difis  to  meet  on  hi^ 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced, 
Where  glisf  ning  streamers  waved  and  danced, 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  £airy  dream. 

xin. 

Onward,  amid  the  eopse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep^ 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veerings 
But  broader  when  again  appearing, 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  fkce 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace; 
And  farther  as  the  Hunter  stray'd. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  jstood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood, 
But,  wave-encirded,  seem'd  to  float, 
like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Ytet  broader  floods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inhmd  sea. 

xrv. 

And  now,  to  issue  ftt)m  the  glen. 
No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken, 
Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 
A  fer  projecting  precipice.* 
The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made. 
The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid ; 
And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won, 
Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 
One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  hnn  roU'd," 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 
And  isVanda  that,  eTBLW»^\ft^^^ht, 
Floated  andd  th«  ■\rj«i«t  "^^\, 

•  Loch-Ketturinis  \.\ife  CA\ic  ^^^^^^"'^^ .  i^l?^^ 
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And  nunmtaiiifly  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

Bigh.  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue" 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  oonfnsedlj  hurl'd. 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o*er 

ffis  ruin*d  sides  and  summit  hoar, 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 
The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 
And,  "  What  a  scene  were  here,*'  he  cried, 
** For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  pride! 
On  tnis  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower ; 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower ; 
On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  grey ; 
How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom  I 
How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 
Chime,  when  the  poves  were  still  and  mutol 
And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matins'  distant  hun. 
While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Should  wake,  m  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 
Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall. 

XVI. 
"  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 

But  now, — ^beshrew  yon  nimble  deer, — 

Like  that  same  hermit's  thin  and  sparer 

The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare ; 

Some  mossj^  bank  my  couch  must  be, 

Some  mstlmg  oak  my  canopy. 

Tet  pass  we  that ;  the  war  and  chase 

Give  little  choice  of  resting-place ; — 

A  summer  night,  in  greenwood  spent. 

Were  but  to-morrow%  merriment : 

But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 

Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found ; 

To  meet  with  Highland. plunderers  here 

Were  worse  tbsn  loea  ofateed  or  deer, — • 

I  Mm  alone  f — mjr  bagle  strain 
lUjr  caU  some  straggler  of  the  train ; 

gjji^^few^j'  the  Jittle  mounUm-^.e.  as  contrasted  with  B«n- 
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Or,  fall  the  worse  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  fiilchion  has  been  tried." 

XVII. 

Bat  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wonnd. 

When  lo  I  forth  starting  at  the  sound. 

From  underneath  an  a^ed  oak. 

That  slanted  firom  the  islet  rock, 

A  damsel  goider  of  its  way, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 

That  romid  the  promontory  steep 

Led  its  deep  line  in  gracefdl  sweep. 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 

The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave, 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touched  the  silver  strand. 

Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake. 

To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  a^ain 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

With  heaa  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand. 

The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIIL 
And  ne*er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  1 
What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 
Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown, — 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 
Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 
What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measur'd  mood  had  trained  her  pace, — 
A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the  de-tc ; 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 
What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 
The  list'ner  held  his  breath  to  hear  I 

XIX. 

Her  satm  snoo^*  "Viet  «fi!feKa.^^^^ 
Her  golden,  "biooda.  wa.02k\«sSsi\sfi*3cwf  ^ 
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And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Sucb  wild  Inxoriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  £Eur, 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  ^e  shaggy  banks  more  tnie. 
Than  every  free-bom  glance  confessed 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whettier  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claimed  a  sigh, 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  called  forth    ' 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  unreveal'd, 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd. 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame  ;— 
0 1  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  ? 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn, 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne : —  . 
*  Father !  **  she  cried ;  the  rocks  around 

Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 

A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came, — 
** Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast?"  the  name 

Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell, 

The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 
*'A  Strang  I,"  the  Huntsman  said, 

Advancmg  from  the  hazel  shade. 

The  maid,  alarm'd,  with  hasty  oar, 

Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore, 

And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between, 

Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen ; 

(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing, 

So  torn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing.) 

Then  safo,  though  flutter'd  and  amazed. 

She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 

Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 

That  yonthfdl  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXI. 
On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage. 
Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 
Anddenr  vehemence  of  youth; 
Ftawardand  £roUc  glee  was  there. 
^^  win  to  dc^  the  soul  to  dare. 
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The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire^ 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  nunlv  monld. 

For  hardy  sports  or  contest  bold ; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array'd. 

And  weaponless  except  ms  blade, 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-bom  heart,  a  martial  pride, 

As  u  a  Baron's  crest  he  wore, 

And  sheathed  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road ; 

His  ready  speech  flow*d  £ur  and  free, 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy ; 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland. 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXII. 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied. 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  stiU 
To  wild^d  wanderers  of  the  hiU. 

*<Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home ; 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew, 
This  mom,  a  couch  was  pull'd  for  you ; 
On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled. 
And  our  brotul  nets  have  swept  the  mere^ 
-To  famish  forth  vour  evening  cheer.**— 

**  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid. 
Your  courtesy  has  eir'd,'*  he  said; 

''No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced. 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  feir. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land ! " — 

XXIII. 

**  I  well  believe,"  the  maid  replied. 
As  her  light  skiff  approach'd  the  side, — 

**  I  weU  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch  Elatrine'e  shoiVB) 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight. 
Old  Allan-Bane  foretold  your  plight, — 
A  grey-hair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
"Was  on  the  vision'd  future  bent.* 
He  saw  youi  stefe^  a.  ^av^\%^  \gwsY> 
lie  dead  beneatSa.  ^ftXiVtOMso.  -v*^  \ 
Painted  exact  yo\a  iornv  wxATcassa, 
Your  hunting  amt  oi'L\TMio\si  S^^s^ 
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That  taasell'd  horn  so  sailj  fflt, 
That  fiilchion's  crookea  blade  and  hilt^ 
That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim, 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be^ 
To  grace  a  euest  of  fair  degree ; 
But  l^ht  I  neld  his  prophecy. 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  nither*s  horn. 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne.'' 

XXIV. 
The  stranger  smiled : — **  Since  to  your  home 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 
111  lightly  front  each  high  emprise, 
For  one  kind  glance  of  £o8e  bright  eyes. 
Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 
Tour  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 
The  mai^  witn  smile  sui>press'd  and  sly. 
The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try; 
For  seldom  sure,  if  e'er  before. 
His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar : 
Tet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew, 
And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew ; 
With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry, 
The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 
Nor  freauent  does  the  bright  oar  break 
The  darkening  mirror  of  Sie  lake. 
Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 
And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  view'd  the  shore  around ; 
*Twa8  all  so  close  with  copsewood  bound. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequent^  there. 
Until  the  mountain-maiden  show'd 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road. 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen, 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour, 
Some  chi^  had  framed  a  rustic  bower.? 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 

The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 

Lopp*d  off  their  bougba,  their  hoax  trunks  bared, 
^abjr  the  hatchet  rudely  sqnared, 
^ogiveOie  walk  their  destined  height. 
Tiw  stwdjr  oak  and  ash  unite  • 
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While  moss  and  day  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine-trees,  overhead. 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread, 
And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 
A  rural  portico  was  seen, 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne, 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 
Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  Idsean  vine, 
The  clematis,  the  f&vour'd  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower. 
And  every  hardv  plant  could  bear 
Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid, 
And  gaily  to  the  stranger  said, 
**  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall  | " 

XXVII. 
**  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 
He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  dang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  l)old  brow  his  spirit  rush*d. 
But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd. 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  diBplay*d, 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
Dropped  from  the  sheath,  that  careless  flnng 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung ; 
For  all  around  the  walls  to  grace. 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase : 
A  target  there,  a  bu^le  here, 
A  bame-axe,  a  huntmg  spear, 
And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows  store, 
With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died, 
And  mere  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 
Or  mantles  o*er  the  bison's  horns; 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd. 
That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retain'd. 
And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white, 
With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  aU, 
To  garnish  forth  the  silvan  hall. 

XXVIII. 
The  wondering  stranger  romid  him  gazed. 
And  next  the  faWen  -wcwpotiTaaaRdL-.— 
Few  were  the  aims  -whoafc  soieTrj  «to«tt^ 
Sufficed  to  BtretcJi  it  ioiOa  aX\«si^i^ 
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And  M  the  Dnmd  he  poieed  and  sway'd, 
**  I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
"  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 

A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field.'' 

She  rig^'d,  then  smiled  and  took  the  word : 
**  Yon  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword ; 

As  lig^t  it  trembles  in  his  hand. 

As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 

Hy  sire's  tall  K>rm  might  erace  the  part 

Ot  FerraguSy  or  Ascabart  ;^ 

But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 

Are  women  now,  and  menials  old.** 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came, 
Mature  of  age,  a  graceM  dame; 
Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a  princely  cout. 
To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew, 
Toung  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 
Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made. 
And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 
That  hospitality  could  claim. 
Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name.' 
Sudi  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 
That  fellest  foe  mi^ht  join  the  feast, 
And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 
Unquestion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 
At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 
**  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  Jamee  Fitz-James ; 
Lord  of  a  barren  heritage, 
Which  his  brave  sires,  urom  age  to  age. 
By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toU ; 
His  sire  had  fall'n  in  such  turmoil. 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 
This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 
He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 
Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer, 
Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire. 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien. 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd 
The  simple  grace  of  silvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race. 
Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
8iicb  JooJa^  such  manner^  and  such  mind. 
£acb  bint  the  Knight  ofSnowdorm  xrave, 
I^uoe  Margaret  beard  with  silence  grave; 
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Or  EUen,  innocently  fOLj, 
Tum'd  all  enquiry  light  away : — 
<*  Weird  women  we  I  by  dale  aiid  down 
We  dwell,  afar  fix>m  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast, 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast; 
While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  stringy 
Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  wo  sing/ 
She  sung,  and  still  a  han>  unseen 
Fill'd  up  the  symphony  between. 

XXXL 
Jboiiff. 
*»  Soldier,  restl  thy  warfare  o*er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchant^  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fiEdl, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest  I  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more : 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Mom  of  toU,  nor  night  of  waking. 

*'  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champings 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  dan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Tet  the  lark's  shnll  fife  may  come 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near. 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping." 

xxxn. 

She  paused — then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  firame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came, 

Jbong  continuetr. 

**  Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase  is  done ; 
While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  y^ 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  stiaW  «o\mQLX«^«C^4 
Sleep  I  the  deet  \a  m\jaa  ^«q.\ 

Sleep  I  thy  \ioAmda  «ift\i^  V}si%fc\Y«v?,\ 
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Sleep  I  nof  dream  in  yonder  glen, 

Ho^R^  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest  I  th^  chase  is  aone. 
Think  not  of  the  rismg  sun. 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye, 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille" 

xxxm. 

The  hall  was  dear'd — the  stranger*s  bed 

Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 

Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain. 

And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  acain. 

But  vainly  did  the  heath-nower  wed 

Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head ; 

Not  Ellen's  spell  had  lulled  to  rest 

The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 

In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 

Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes : 

His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 

Now  sinks  his  baige  upon  the  lake; 

Now  leader  of  a  broken  host, 

His  standard  fiedls,  his  honour's  lost 

Then,— from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 

Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  1 — 

A^ain  retum'd  the  scenes  of  youth. 

Of  confident  imdoubting  truui ; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay. 

As  if  thev  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view — 

O  were  his  senses  false  or  true? 

Dream'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow. 

Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now? 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 
He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  sp^ik  of  love ; 
She  listen'd  with  a  blush  and  sigh. 
His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 
He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  dasp. 
And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp : 
The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 
Upon  its  head  a  hehnet  shone ; 
Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 
With  darken  d  cheek  and  threatening  eyes. 
Thegrisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar, 
To  iSlen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 
He  woke,  and,  panting  with  afGright, 
JteaaU'd  the  vision  of  the  night, 
Tbebeartb'a  decaying  branda  were  red. 
And  deep  and  dnakjr  lustre  shed. 
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Half  showing,  half  concealing,  all 
The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 
Kid  those  the  straneer  fix*d  his  eye, 
Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high, 
And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng, 
Ru^'d,  chiEising  countless  thoughts  along, 
UntU,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 
He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume : 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
PlaVd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions*  sway 
Gould  rage  beneath  the  sob^  rayl 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warri<»r  guest, 
While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast : — 
•*  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
Can  I  not  mountain-maiden  spy. 
But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye? 
Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brano. 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fever*d  dream, 
But  stiU  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  ? 
rU  dream  no  more— by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 
My  midnight  onsons  said  o'er, 
111  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 
His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 
Consign*d  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes, 
And  sunk  in  undisturVd  repose ; 
Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 
And  morning  dawn'd  on  Benvenue. 


CANTO    SECOND. 


I. 

At  mom  the  YAaitV-coOL  t!\m"&\sA\^«w '^F^swiia 

All  Nature's  c\iVidicivfeeV\Xi^Tft»JGi^«^TOv% 
Of  life  reviving,  Vv^^o^  TeNvmN^  ^M  v 
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knd  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay, 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again. 
Mom's  g^iial  influence  ronsed  a  minstrel  grey. 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix*d  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white  hair'd  Allan-Bane  I  >« 

IL 

*'  Not  £uter  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 
Not  fester  yonder  rippling  bijgh^ 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  coone  in  light, 

Melts  in  the  lake  away, 
Than  men  from  monory  erase 


irrerasi 
days; 


Tlie  benefits  of  former 

Then,  stranger^  go  1  good' speed  the  whiles 

Kor  think  agam  of  the  lonely  isle. 

**  High  place  to  thee  in  roval  eour^ 

High  place  in  battle  line, 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sOvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resor^ 

The  honourd  meed  be  thine  I 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  smcere, ' 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear, 
And  lost  in  love  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

III. 

Sans  tantinutts. 

"  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 
A  plaided  stranger  roam. 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Fine  for  his  Highland  home; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderei^s  woe ; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  ere  while, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

*  Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 
If  £uthful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Woe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed. 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged, 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smile, 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 

jy. 

As  died  the  sounds  m>on  the  tide. 
Tie  shallop  nacb'd  ^e  mainland  sideu 
A^d  ere  bis  onward  way  he  took, 
^nMtnntfercastalingermgloo'k, 
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Whire  easily  his  eye  mieht  reach 

The  Harper  on  the  islet  Deach, 

Bedined  against  a  blighted  tree. 

As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he. 

To  minstrel  meditation  given. 

His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven. 

As  from  the  rising  sun  to  daim 

A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 

His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 

Seem*d  watching  the  awakening  fire ; 

So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 

Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate ; 

So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 

To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 

So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 

In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. — 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake, 
While  her  vex*d  spaniel,  from  the  beach^ 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach? 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  know% 
Why  deepen*d  on  her  cheek  the  rose? — 
Forgive,  forgive,  Fidelity ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fiair  would  scorn  to  spy. 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot. 
It  seem'd  as  Ellen  mark*d  him  not; 
But  when  he  tum'd  him  to  the  glade. 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made ; 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say. 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair. 
Who  e*er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair, 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell. 
As  at  that  simple  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain-guide. 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side, 
He  parts — the  maid,  imconscious  still, 
Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill ; 
But  when  loa  st&t^^y  iorca.  'v^a  bid^ 
The  guardian.  Vn.  "^let  Aioaoua.  OcSkSi — 
•*  Thy  Malco\m\  vam  mA  ft^^'^Tasafii'J!* 
Twas  thus  upYixaaAssig  cssassRassaRfc  sa^^--- 
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**  Not  80  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 

On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue ; 
**  Not  so  had  Malcohn  stram*d  his  eye, 

Another  step  than  thine  to  spy. — 

Wi^LOy  Allan-Bane,"  aloud  she  cried, 

To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, — 
"  Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  di«am  I 

1 11  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme. 

And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name ; 

Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Graeme  T" 

Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  rush'd, 

When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  blush'd ; 

For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower, 

Toung  Malcolm  Graeme  was  held  the  flower. 

VII. 

The  liGnstrel  waked  his  haip— three  times 

Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes. 

And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 

In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 
"  Vainly  thou  bid*st,  0  noble  maid," 

Claspmg  his  withered  hands,  he  said, 
«  Vainly  thou  bid*st  me  wake  the  strain. 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alas !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spanned  I 

I  touch  the  cords  of  joy,  but  low 

And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe ; 

And  the  proud  march,  which  victors  tread, 

Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 

0  well  for  me,  if  mme  alone 

That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  I 

I^  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said. 

This  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan  swayed,  ^ 

Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell, 

Then  welcome  be  the  minstrers  knell ! 

VIII. 
*  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd 

The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  cued ; 

And  such  we  sounds  which,  while  I  strove 

To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 

Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth, 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth. 

And  disobedient  to  my  call, 

Wail'd  loud  through  Bothwell's  banner'd  hall. 

Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven,  *• 

Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — 

Oh!  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe. 

My  master's  house  must  undergo. 

Or  aught  but  weal  to  EUen  fair, 

Brood  in  tbeae  accents  ofdespah; 
Nofytare  bard,  sad  Harp !  ahaJl  Bing 
jyfamph  or  rapture  Aom  thy  string- 
Qaeabor^one  £nal  strain  abaJl  floV 


Jfraat^ht  with  unutterable  ^oe. 
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Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie, 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die  T 

IX. 
Soothing  she  answered  him — ^'^  Assuage^ 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  ot  age ; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known, 
That  harp  has  rang,  or  pipe  has  blown. 
In  LowUuid  vale  or  Hignfand  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marvel,  then. 
At  tunes,  unbidden  notes  should  rise, 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties, 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along. 
The  war-march  witii  the  fhnerid  song? — 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear ; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 
My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great. 
Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state, 
Not  then  to  fortune  more  resigned. 
Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind ; 
The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave, 
The  noble  stem  they  cannot  gneve. 
For  me," — she  stoop'd,  and,  looking  round, 
Pluck'd  a  blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground,- 
*  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 
An  image  of  more  splendid  days. 
This  litUe  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 
May  well  my  simple  emblem  be ; 
It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  a^  rose 
That  in  the  King's  own  garden  grows ; 
And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 
Allan,  a  bard,  is  bound  to  swear. 
He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 
Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 
She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smilea. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway. 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  tiirow. 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe, 
He  ^azed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thnll'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied : 
**  Loveliest  and  best  t  thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honours,  thou  hast  lost ! 
O  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birth-right  places 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance^ 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance^ 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh, 
And  leading  atai  oi  every  eye. 
And  tlieme  of  every  TOMikS^.x^^  «s\^ 
The  lady  of  tlie  meedm^^ew^.T— • 

«  The  weU-kiiOwiv  co^aVtaxve^  ol>tN^^^^i«»5i^^*B^ 
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XI. 

**  Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  ^h*d;) 

**  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy ; 
Nor  woiud  my  footsteps  spring  more  gi^ 
In  oonrtly  dance  than  blime  strathspey, 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine. 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, — 
Thou,  flattering  bard  I  thyself  wUt  say. 
That  grim  Sir  Boderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  &ixon  scouige,  Clan-Alpin^*s  pnde. 
The  terror  of  Loda-Lomond's  side, 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — ^for  a  day." — 

xn. 

The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repressed : 
**  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest  I 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 
Named  Black  Sir  Boderick  e'er,  and  smiled  1 
In  Holy-Bood  a  knight  he  slew  ;^* 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 
Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide ; 
And  since,  though  outlawed,  hath  his  hand 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 
Who  else  dared  give— ah !  woe  the  day, 
That  I  such  hat^  truth  should  say — 
The  Douglas,  like  a  striken  deer, 
Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer,** 
Even  the  rude  rerage  we  have  here? 
Alas,  this  wild  marauding  Chief 
Alone  might  hazard  our  relief 
And  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 
Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 
Full  soon  may  dispensation  sought, 
»  To  back  his  suit,  m>m  Rome  be  brought. 
Then,  though  an  exUe  on  the  hill, 
Th J  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 
Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear ; 
And  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so  dear. 
That  thou  might*st  ^de  with  silken  thread. 
Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread ; 
Yet,  O  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain  1 
Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion^s  mane.'* — 

XIII. 
**  IGnstreV  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
MerAther'g  aoal  glanced  &om  her  eye, 
"Jfy-  dabt9  to  Boderick'a  bouse  I  know : 
Ml  ttat  a  motber  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margate  fa  care  I  owcj 
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Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sdrrow'd  o*er  her  sister's  child; 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  kii^  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed; 
And^  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan!  Sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life, — ^but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan*s  cell;*' 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove, 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. 

xrv. 

**  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  gwy,— 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own? — I  grant  him  brave, 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave;^ 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood. 
Or  jealous  transport,  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band. 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand ; 
But  0 1  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  dan  the  wealth  they  bring, 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  tftey  wind. 
And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ou^ht; 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  r^ 
From  peasants  slaughter'd  in  their  shed? 
No  I  wildly  while  mis  virtues  gleam. 
They  make  his  passions  darker  seem,  < 

And  flash  along  his  spirit  hi^h. 
Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky.  # 

While  yet  a  chilc^ — and  chilc&en  know. 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe, — 
I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air : 
But,  if  t£ou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim, 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
I  thrill  with.  a-nguia\i\  ox,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  t\\e'woT^Vi>iJa.^^ax. 
To  change  such,  o^iovja  \i\icnie  ^ct^Xse^— 
What  think'st  thou  oi  out  «tec«a®a  ^<isja*— 
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XV. 

"  What  think  I  of  hun  ?— woe  the  whOe 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle  I 
rhy  fathei^s  battle-brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  fiury  lore,w 
What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 
Ifis  Border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows. 
Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe.^ 

If  courtly  spy  hath  harboured  here,  , 

What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
What  for  this  island,  deemNi  of  oJd 
Clan- Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say? 
—Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head, 
Bethmk  thee  of  the  discord  dread. 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  ledst  the  dance  with.  Malcolm  Gneme; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renewed. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud. 
Beware  1— But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  filtering  breeze, 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wak^ 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake. 
Still  is  the  canna^s"  hoary  beard, 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  murk  again  I  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  nrom  afar.'* 

XVI. 
Far  up  the  lengthen*d  lake  were  spied 
Fsur  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow  enlargmg  on  the  view, 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew, 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd, 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast, 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  Pine. 
Nearw  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 
Spear,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  nu^ht  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave : 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke, 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 
And  mark  the  ^audj  streamers  flow 
Jhani  tbeir loaa  chanters^  down,  and  sweep 
Tie/brrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep, 

•  m  cotton-graB,.  ,  Th^  pipe  of  the  bagpiTje. 
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As,  nishing  through  the  lake  am£un, 
They  phed  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

XVIL 
Ever,  88  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud.. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
MelloVd  along  the  waters  earner 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay 
Wail*d  every  harsher  note  away; 
Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 
The  clan's  shrill  Gathering  they  could  hear ; 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 
Of  Old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight.2* 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen, 
And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 
The  batter'd  earth  returns  thek  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 
Expressed  their  merry  marching  on, 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 
With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows ; 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broadsword  upon  target  jarr'd ; 
And  groaning  pause,  ere  vet  again 
Condensed,  the  battle  yell'd  amain; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout, 
Betreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan- Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low. 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell. 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  ti^t  fell. 

XVIIL 
The  war-pipes  <;eased ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burden  bore. 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  m-st  could  Allan  know, 
"  Boderick  Vich  Alpine,  ho  I  iro  I** 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  rovir'd. 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flow'd. 

XIX. 

HmI  to  the  Cldef  -wliio  'm  trvvjfflv^V  aA?T«x^^^ 
Honour'd  and  \Aeaa'd\ife  \ixft  w«-sc««d.^\q»\ 
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ong  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glancei^ 
Fborish,  the  shelter  and  grace  oi  our  line  I 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dOw 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gaylyto  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 

While  every  Highland  glen 

Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
'  Roderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  t*"^ 

lurs  is  DO  sapling,  chance*80wn  by  the  fountain, 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
rhen  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  leaf  on  the  moimlain 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 

*  Boderigho  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe !" 

XX. 

*roudly  our  pibroch  has  thrill'd  in  Glen  Fruin, 
And  Bannochar*s  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 
ilen  Lu3S  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe !" 

Kow,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine  t 
)  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands, 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine  I 
0  that  some  seeing  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem. 
Honoured  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow  I 
Loud  should  Clan- Alpine  then 
Ring  from  the  deepmost  glen, 

*  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  I  ** 

XXI. 

With  all  her  joyful  fenude  band. 
Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
And  hi^h  tiiefar  snowy  arms  thev  threw. 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim. 
And  chorus  wild,  the  Chieftain's  name; 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art, 
The  dating  paaaion  of  Mb  heart, 

*  BJack  Sodenck,  the  descendant  of  Alph&a. 
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The  Dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand, 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  be  land : 

"  Come,  loiterer,  come  I  a  Douglas  thou, 
And  shim  to  wreathe  a  victors  brow?"— 
Reluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung. 
In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung: — 

**  List,  Allan-Bane  I    From  mainland  cast 
I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast 
Be  ours,   she  cried,  **  the  skiff  to  guide. 
And  wait  him  from  the  mountain-side.** 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright, 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 
And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann'd, 
For  her  dear  form,  his  mother's  band, 
The  islet  £Eur  behind  her  lay. 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXII. 
Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ' 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  dear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  famers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head! 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd,     , 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd. 
Though  'twas  a  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof; 
No !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Grwme. 

xxm. 

Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle ; 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed. 
Then  gazed  upon  the  Chieftain's  pride, 
Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  lus  dimm'd  e^e  the  gathering  spray ; 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
**  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 
Ill  tell  thee : — ^he  recalls  the  day 
When  in  my  ptaisfe  "^^  \e^  ^%  vkj 
0*er  ttie  arch'd  gata  oiBotYL-s^^^^"^^ 
While  many  a  minataceV  onsv^cf  ^^ssvv^ 
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When  Fercv^B  Norman  pennon,  won 
lu  bloody  neld,  before  me  shone, 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  1  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might. 
And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  kmght, 
Though  iflanlyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays, 
And  Sothwell  s  baras  flung  back  my  praise, 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  giye  more  kind  and  true, 
Than  aught  m^  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgiye,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast, 
0 !  It  out-bBggars  all  I  lost ! " 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise  I — ^like  summer  rose. 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows. 
The  basuFhl  maiden's  cheek  appear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy  to  hide. 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  diyide ; 
The  loyed  caresses  of  tiie  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid; 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  his  fayourite  stand. 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relax'd  his  e^e, 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
An^  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood. 
Like  fabled  Goddess  of  the  wood. 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweiffh'd  her  worth,  and  beauty  aught. 
Well  might  the  loyer's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  s<^e; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  souL 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 
Bat  flrmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Grsme. 
The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 
Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose ; 
His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 
CurFd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 
Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 
The  ptarm^an  in  snow  could  spy : 
Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath, 
He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 
Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe, 
JFien  Malcolm  bent  bia  Bounding  bow ; 
^Jj£««iw  fbat  doe,  Oiough  winged  with  fcax 
i^atstnpp  d  m  speed  the  mountaineer  • 
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"Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar, 
It  may  but  thunder,  and  pass  o'er; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour. 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  th^  bower; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  grey  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  Sling's  command^ 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallimt  band. 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride, 
Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dweU, 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  pass'd  and  o'er." — 

XXX. 

**  No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 
**  So  help  me,  Heaven,  and  my  good  blade ! 
No,  never  I  Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 
My  fitther^s  ancient  crest  and  mine, 
If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  Bleedmg  Heart  I 
Hear  my  blunt  speech:  grant  me  this  maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid; 
To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow; 
like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grie^ 
Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Chief. 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 
The  Links  of  ForUi  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch ; 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James  t 
— ^Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray ; 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 
When  the  sage  Dougjlas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band, 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land, 
Till  the  foil'd  King,  from  pathless  glen, 
ShaU  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  wno  have,  at  midnight  hour. 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean  tide's  incessant  roar, 
Dream*d  cahxiVy  out  l[!h&\£  ^w^tq\s&  dreamt 
Till  waken'dW  thfc  morKflv%\iWBxsi\ 
When,  daz:dca\sy  liiifc  eaaXeco.  ^^"w* 
Sucli  8taxt:Let  caat.\s^  g\»as»\i«tfsr«^ 
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And  saw  nnmeasured  depth  around. 

And  heard  nnintermitted  sound. 

And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail, 

It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale  y — 

Amid  his  senses'  gidd^  whe^ 

Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below, 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ? — 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn*d  around, 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most, 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withstand. 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXII. 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 

In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye, 

And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  ere 

His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear. 

Had  Douglas  mark'd  me  hectic  strife. 

Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life; 

For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 

One  instant  rush*d  the  throbbing  blood, 

Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 

Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 
**  Roderick,  enough  I  enough  I"  he  cried, 
**  My  daughter  cannot  be  my  bride ; 

Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 

Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 

It  may  not  be — ^rgive  her,  Chie^ 

Nor  mizard  aught  for  our  relief. 

Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne*er 

Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 

'Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 

To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 

I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy  I 

Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy ; 

I  love  hun  still,  despite  my  wrongs, 

By  hasty  wrath,  and  slanderous  tongues. 

0  seek  me  grace  you  well  may  find. 

Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined.** 

XXXIII. 
Twice  through  the  hall  the  Chieftain  strode; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad, 
And  darkened  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  iro  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light, 
like  the  ill  Demon  of  the  night, 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
UpoD  the  netted pilgrim'a  way: 
JBuf^  unnqmted  Love  I  thy  dart 
PJuaged  deepest  its  enrenom'd  smart. 
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And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung, 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 
WMle  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before, 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cherlsh'd  hope 
Scarce  in  tnat  ample  breast  had  scope. 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud, 
Conndsive  heaved  its  chequered  shroud. 
While  every  sob — so  mute  were  all- 
Was  heard  distinctly-  through  the  hall. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
HI  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook ; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Graeme. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  broke — 
As  flashes  flame  throt^h  sable  smoke. 
Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low. 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  ^low, 
So  the  deejp  anguish  of  despaur 
Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 
With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid : 
*•  Back,  beardless  boy  I"  he  sternly  said, 
^  Back,  minion  I  hold'st  thou  thus  at  noogfat 
The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught? 
This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd.** 
Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 
Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Gneiat. 
**  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 
Its  Chieftain  safety  save  his  sword  l" 
Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 
Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 
And  death  had  l^en — but  Douglas  rose. 
And  thrust  between  the  struggUng  foes 
His  giant  strength :— *'  Chieftains,  forego  t 
I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe. — 
Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar  I 
What  I  is  the  Douglas  £911*11  so  far, 
His  daughter's  hand  is  doom'd  the  spoil 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil  I " 
Sullen  and  slowly,  they  unclasp. 
As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  grasp, 
And  each  upon  his  rival  glared. 
With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung. 
And  Malcolm  \ieaT^\tta'EXL«cJ^  «Rx«am^ 
As  falter'd  tliro\xff\i  tern$Lc  ^x«»sa.. 
Then  Roderick.  pVxmgeiQi.  \il  ^^\3a.\a&  w«^x^ 
And  veU'd  his  -wiatYi  vo.  wiotdSx^^w^^ 
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**  Best  safe  (all  morning;  pity  'twere 

Such  cheek  should  feel  me  midnight  air! 

Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell, 

Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fdl. 

Nor  lackey,  with  his  freebom  clan. 

The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 

More  would  he  of  Clan-Alpme  know, 

Thou  canst  our  stren^  and  passes  show. — 

Malise,  what  ho  T— his  henchman  came ; 
**  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Grasme." 

Young  Malcolm  answered,  calm  and  bold, 
**  Fear  nothing  for  thv  fevourite  holdj 

The  spot  an  angel  deigned  to  grace, 

Is  bless*d,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 

Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 

Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 

As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 

At  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  d^y. 

Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back. 

Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 

Brave  Douglas, — ^lovely  Ellen, — nay, 

Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 

Earu  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen 

So  Secret,  but  we  meet  agen. — 

Chieftain  I  we  too  shall  find  an  hour,*' — 

He  said,  and  left  the  silvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  follow'd  to  the  strand, 

(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 

And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  mom. 

The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn. 

The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 

Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 

Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Graeme, 

From  those  who  to  the  signal  came ; 

Far  up  the  lake  twere  safest  land. 

Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 

He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind. 

While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind, 

Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword  roU'd^ 

His  ample  plaid  in  tighten'd  fold. 

And  stnpp^  his  limbs  to  such  array. 

As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way, — 

XXXVII.  '  ' 

Then  spoke  abrapt :  **  Farewell  to  thee. 

Pattern  of  old  fidelity  P     . 

The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, — 
"01  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest  I 

My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  mv  land. 

My  unde  leads  mv  vassal  hand ; 

To  tame  bis  foes,  bia  frienda  to  aid, 
J^wr  Malcolm  baa  bat  beart  and  blade. 
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Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Grffime, 
Who  loves  the  chieftain  of  his  name. 
Not  long  shall  honoured  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cell; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-8woll*n  robber  dare^— 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air  I 
Tell  Koderick  Dhu,  I  owed  him  nought, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat, 
To  waft  me  to  von  mountain-side." 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore, 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore; 
And  Allan  strain'd  his  anxious  eye, 
Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spy. 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave, 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  ^ave, 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skmi, 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb; 
Then  landing  m  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo. 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


CANTO    T'HIEP. 


I. 

TiMB  roils  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yore^ 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  I 

How  few,  all  weak  and  withered  of  their  force. 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight  I  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  ooo 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew. 
Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell. 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew; 
And  fast  the  ndthful  clan  around  him  drew, 

What  time  the  waming  note  was  keenly  wound, 
What  time  aloft  lYieii  \Lmdix^^>[)«.TLw^  ^<qsv^ 

W  hile  c\amoTO\:LS  -wot-^v^*  "^^  ^  ^"^  ^^Smswnj, w® 
And  while  ttie  F\«ry  Cioaa  g^aaaa^idL^Xi^^  v^mv^Mst^Tcs 
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n. 

The  snmmer  dawn's  reflected  hue 

To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue; 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 

Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees ; 

And  the  pleased  lake,  Uke  maiden  coy, 

Tremblea  bat  dimpled  not  for  joy ; 

The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 

Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest; 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 

like  mture  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 

The  water-lily  to  the  Kght 

Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright ; 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Begemm'd  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn ; 

The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 

The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky, 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry; 

The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush; 

In  answer  coo*d  the  cushat  dove 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

III. 
No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand, 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassals'  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 
Was jprefiice  meet,  ere  vet  abroad' 
The  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Sndi  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As,  from  the  difib  of  Benvenue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  high  in  middle  heaVn  reclined, 
"Vnth  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 
A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled, 
Of  jumper  and  rowan  wild, 
Minglea  with  shivers  frt>m  the  oak, 
Bflnt  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
BAa,  the  Harmit,  by  it  stood, 
Bttt^boted,  in  bia  Urock  and  hood. 
Bta  grided  beard  and  matted  hair 
ObeaaredM  risage  of  despair  i 
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His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam*d  o*er, 

The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 

That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  feuse,^ 

The  impending  danger  of  his  race 

Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 

Far  in  BenharroVs  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest, 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  rdeased, 

Whose  hardened  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look; 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Miz'd  in  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  hallow'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse ; 

No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer. 

His  cave  the  pi^rim  shunn'd  with  care. 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound, 

And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound ; 

Or  i^  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 

The  desert-dwefler  met  his  path. 

He  pra/d,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between. 

While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told.* 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold, 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  ^en. 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  hearty 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art! 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  tamh; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreath'd  wltli  chaplet,  flush'd  and  fuUy 
For  heath-bell  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade : 
— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side, 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Yet  ne'er  again,  to  braid  her  hair. 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ;" 
Gone  was  bet  maiden  glee  and  sport, 
Her  maiden  eirdle  dl  \oo  ^Qt\.\ 
Nor  sougTiit  she,  from  liSftai  fsXaJi  Ta:^^ 
Or  holy  churc\i,  ot\Afiaaft^-n^fc» 
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But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast, 
And  died  in  travail,  nnconfess'd 

VL 
Alone,  among  his  young  compeers, 
Was  Brian  from  his  in&nt  years; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy; 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale^ 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  hiith  the  crowd  believed. 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire, 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire  1 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  tat/d. 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate ; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Undasp'd  the  sable-lettei'd  page; 
Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 
Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride; 
Till,  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstmng, 
And  heart  with  mvstic  horrors  wrung. 
Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den. 
And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VII. 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild. 

Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  diild. 

Where  with  black  clifis  the  torrents  toil, 

He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil, 

TiU,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 

Beheld  the  River  D^on  rise ; 

The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb. 

Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  ^rim ; 

The  midnight  wind  came  wild. and  dread, 

Swell*d  with  the  voices  of  the  dead; 

Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 

His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 

Thus  the  lone  Seer,  from  mankind  hurPd, 

Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 

One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 

Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind; 

The  only  parent  he  could  daim 

Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 

Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream, 

Tbe  fktal  Ben~8bie*8  boding  scream ;  ^ 
Sounds,  too,  bad  come  in  midnight  blast, 
Of  charging  ateeda,  careering  fast 
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Along  Benharrow*8  shingly  side, 

Where  mortal  horsemen  ne*er  might  ride  ;^ 

The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 

All  augor'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 

He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 

The  signals  of  impending  woe. 

And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 

As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  dan. 

VIII. 
Twas  all  prepared ;— and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock, 
Bcsore  the  lundling  pile  was  laid, 
And  pierced  by  R^erick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb^ 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dun. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form*d  with  care^ 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew, 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan  Alpine's  grave, 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  tiius  form'd,  he  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye, 
And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke. 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke : 

IX. 

**  Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  I 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  trust, 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust^ 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 
He  paused ; — ^the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look, 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook, 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook ; 

And  first  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course^ 
That  tax  to  seaward  finds  his  source, 
And  flings  to  shore  his  mnster'd  force. 
Burst,  with,  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoane^ 

**  Woe  to  tiift  ttaaXotj-vTOfeX* 
Ben-an's  grey  BcaJL^  tJaa  w5R«iv\aVi«pw^ 
The  joyous  woAi  itbixi  coN«tt  ^is««* 
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rhe  eznlting  eagle  scream'd  a£u*» — 
rbey  knew  the  yoice  of  Alpine's  war. 


rhe  Bhont  was  hnsh'd  on  lake  and  fell, 
rhe  Monk  resnmed  his  mutter'd  spell : 
[>i8nial  and  low  its  accents  came, 
[lie  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame ; 
ind  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air, 
lUthongh  the  holiest  name  was  there, 
3ad  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
Bat  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
[ts  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud : — 
iiVoe  to  the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
M  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear  1 
P'or,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear, 
lis  home  the  reftige  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
?ar  o'er  its  roof  the  yolmned  flame 
^lan- Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim, 
iVTiilft  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame^ 

And  in£uny  and  woe." 
rhen  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
Is  gofls-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill, 
Oenonndn^  misery  and  ill, 
^lingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  corses  stammei^d  slow ; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread. 
Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  redl 
ind  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
rhat  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe !  ** 
i  sharo  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
;>>ir- Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave  I 
^d  the  grey  pass  where  birches  wave. 

On  Beala^nam-bo. 

XL 
rhen  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew, 
ind  hara  his  labouring  breath  he  drew, 
iVliile,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand^ 
^d  eyes  tiiat  gloVd  like  fiery  brand, 
9e  meditated  curse  more  dread, 
ind  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head, 
(Vho,  summon'd  to  his  chieftain's  aid, 
rhe  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
rhe  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood, 
3e  quenched  amon^  the  bubbling  blood, 
Ind,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 
follow  and  hoarae  his  voice  was  heard: 
Wbea  6it8  this  Cross  &om  man  to  man» 
Tdi'AlpiDe'B  summona  to  bia  clan, 
ntifetbeeartbat£Ailatoheedl 
'ledtbe^ttluUBhuDatOBpeedl 
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May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize! 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth, 
So  may  his  heart*8-blood  drench  his  hearth  I 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark, 
Quench  thou  his  light.  Destruction  dark. 
And  be  tiie  grace  to  hkn  denied. 
Bought  by  uiis  sign  to  all  besidel " 
He  ceased;  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Amen. 

XII. 

Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From 'Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took: 

**  Speed,  Malise,  speed  I "  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  lus  henchman  brave. 

**  The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead— ^ 
Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speed ! " 
Like  heath-bird,  when  ijae  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow; 
So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat^ 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still. 
When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XIIL 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  I  the  dun  deer*s  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied.'^ 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  I  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast, 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  fike  roebuck  bound^ 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap : 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  t 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 
Pursuest  not  maid  tiirough  greenwood  bough, 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace, 
With  TiyaU  in  tii^  mo\m\«ca.  T%ftfc\ 
But  danger,  deaWv,  aBia.'WMnox  ^"^ft^ 
Are  in  thy  co\xiafe--ap<»fl^'^«2i^«^«ft^\ 
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XIV. 
Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  amis  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  windmg  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace; 
He  shoVd  the  sign,  he  named  the  pkoe^ 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  (uamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scythe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd, 
The  plough  was  in  mid-mrrow  staid. 
The  udc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away. 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 
£ach  son  of  Alpine  rush*d  to  arms ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affiray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray . 
Alas,  thou  lovdy  lake  I  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  shomd  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  larVs  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud, 
Seons  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud. 

XV. 
Speed,  MaHse,  speed  I--The  lake  is  past, 
Dancraggan's  huts  appear  at  last, 
And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half-seen, 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green ; 
There  ma3r8t  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done, 
Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. — 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 
The  henchman  shot  hun  down  the  way. 
—What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale? 
The  fdneral  yell,  the  female  wail  I 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o*er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 
At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place ! — 
Withui  the  haU,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day, 
lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier. 
And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why } 
The  Tillage  maids  and  matrons  round 
rhe  dismal  coronach  resoimd.^ 
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XVI. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  IS  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  smnmer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font  reappearing. 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering^ 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  I 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  oorrei," 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Bed  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber! 
like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever  I 

XVII. 
See  Stumah,^  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master*s  corpse  with  wonder  eyed, 
Poor  Stumah  I  whom  his  least  haloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew. 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  pomts  his  ears, 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear. 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast : — unheeding  all, 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall ; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood; 
Held  forth  the  cross  besmear'd  with  blood— 
**  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead — 
Speed  forth  the  signal  I  clansmen,  speed  !** 

xvin. 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line. 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  £ath,ei^B  dixk.  am  \]iCQatdfi?iQt^\3A&\ 

•  Or  eoni,  tlielioUow  Eide  «ittVe\ja^^^«s»^xafcWMfifij^'S^ 
»  JRuiVW,  the  name  ol  a  da^. 
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But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 

Watch  hun  in  speechless  agony. 

Back  to  her  open'd  arms  he  flew, 

Press'd  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu— 
•*  Alas  I"  she  sobb'd,— **  and  yet,  be  gone, 

And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Dancan*s  son !" 

One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 

Dashed  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 

Breathed  deep  to  clear  his  labourmg  breast. 

And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 

Then,  like  the  hi^h-bred  colt,  when,  freed, 

Fir«t  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 

He  vanish'd,  and  o*er  moor  and  moM 

Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Cross. 

Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 

While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  here ; 

And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman's  eye 

Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 
**  Kinsman,'*  she  said,  "  his  race  is  run, 

That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on ; 

The  oak  has  fall'n, — the  sapling  bough 

Is  all  Duncrag^an's  shelter  now. 

Yet  trust  I  welX  his  duty  done. 

The  orphan's  Gk)d  will  guard  my  son. — 

And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true. 

At  Duncan's  best  your  blades  that  drew. 

To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan's  head ! 

Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead." 

Then  weapon-dang,  and  martial  call, 

Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall, 

While  from  the  walls  the  attendant  band 

Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried  hand 

And  short  and  flitting  energy 

Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye, 

As  if  the  soxmds  to  warrior  dear, 

Might  rouse  her  Dxmcan  from  his  bier. 

But  faded  soon  that  borrow'd  force ; 

Grief  daim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their  course^ 

XIX. 

Benlecn  saw  the  Cross  of  Fir(>, 

It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire. 

O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew, 

Kor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew ; 

The  tear  that  gathor'd  in  his  eye 

He  left  the  mountain-breeze  to  dry ; 

Unta,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll, 

Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll. 

That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green, 

The  (£apel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 

Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge, 

But  Angus  paased  not  on  the  edge ; 
^^agb  the  dark  waves  %2anced  dizzily, 
Tbongb  reel'd  hia  aymgaihexXe  eye, 
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He  dash'd  amid  the  torrenf  a  roar : 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore» 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice — ^the  foam  splash'd  high, 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  hy ; 
And  had  he  fairn, — for  ever  there, 
Farewell  Dnncraggan's  orphan  heir  t 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife, 
Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strained. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide, 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  St  Bnde. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave. 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer. 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear ; 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shmly  cry; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  'kerchiefs  snowy  band ; 
The  gallant  bridegroom  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride, 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXL 

Who  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gate? 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate  I 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies, 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  dnpping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soil'd  he  stood. 
The  fatel  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  word: 
**  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead — 
Speed  forth  the  signal  I  Norman,  speed!" 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand. 
Just  link'd  to  his  by  holy  band. 
For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand  ? 
And  must  the  day,  «o  \>^^<&  \!!^<aX.T^^»^ 
And  protmaed  Ta^ptvH^  va.  ^^  ^Qi%fc^ 
Before  its  set^iig  Yio\a,  ^N\d«k       ,  ^  ,  ^  ^ 
The  bridegroom  tcom  xSaa  ^V^XRA.Xstv^'^ 
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O  fatal  doom  t— it  rnnst  t  it  must  t 
Clan-Alpine's  cause,  her  Chieftain's  trusty 
Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay , 
Stretch  to  the  race^^way  I  away  I 

XXIL 
Tet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride, 
UntU  he  saw  the  startmg  tear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer ; 
Tnen,  trusting  not  a  second  look. 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced,  till  on  the  heath 
Where  Lubnaig's  lade  supplies  the  Teith. 
— ^What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd? 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferr'd, 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  wit^  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fcune ; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers. 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  burning. 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  retumuif;^, 
Witii  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest, 
To  dasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 
Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  brae, 
like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away. 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntaiy  song. 

XXIII. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken^  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  &r,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 
My  vesper  song  thy  wail,  sweet  maid! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary  1 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow ; 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary  I 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know ; 
When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  win  come  with  feeling  fraught^ 
Ibr,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought, 

"  Bracien,  fen 
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Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 
Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 

And  if  retnm'd  from  conquered  foes, 

How  blithely  will  the  evening  dose, 

How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose, 

To  my  yomig  bride  and  me,  Maiy  I 

XXIV. 

'  Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquhidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze,  ** 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  clifls  in  purple  glow, 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  smlen  margin  of  Loch  Yoil, 
Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the  source 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course; 
Thence  southward  tum'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartnej^s  valley  broad, 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name, 
From  the  grey  sire,  ^ose  trembUng  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite^ 
Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strongs 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
fiy  hundreds  prompt  for  blows  and  blood, 
Each  trained  to  arms  since  life  began. 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand, 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  conmiand. 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 

Survey'd  the  skirts  of  Benvenue, 

And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hiU  and  heath, 

To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 

All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 

Still  lay  each  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 

In  Rednock  courts  no  horseman  wait. 

No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate. 

On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 

Nor  scared  the  \ieTOT\a  feom  IaO^v  C«t\.\ 

Al)  seemed  at  peace. — -"^o^  -woX.'j^'vVj 

The  Chieftain,  w\t\i  auctk  wixioxa  «^<i. 

Ere  to  the  muatet  he  xepast,        . 

Tbia  vestern  fronUer  acaioi  a  ^w\\Xv  c»^«— 


Sn.  THB  OATHBEIHO. 

In  BenTeniie*8  most  darioome  cleft, 
A  fur,  thoDgli  cnwl,  pledge  was  left.} 
i'or  Donj^ai^  to  his  {mnn&e  true, 
That  momiiig  from  the  isle  withdrew. 
And  in  a  deep  seqnester'd  dell 
Had  songht  a  low  and  lonely  celL 
By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue^ 
Has  Onr-nan-Uiiekin  been  song;*^ 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave. 
And  eaUed  the  grot  the  GoUin-caTO. 

XXVL 

It  was  a  wfld  and  strange  retreat^ 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  ontuiw*s  feet 
The  deD»  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Tawn'd  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
Its  trench  had  staid  ftill  many  a  rock, 
Hnrrd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Baivenue's  grey  summit  wild. 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
^^  frown'd  incumbent  o  er  the  spot. 
And  fonn'd  the  ru^^ged  silvan  grot 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
o^e  stragglinp^  beam  on  diff  or  stone, 
^th  snch  a  gkmpee  as  prophet's  eye 
yins  on  thy  dcpUi,  Futurity. 
JO  nrnrnmr  waked  the  solemn  still, 
»ave  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
■°ut  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
^ith  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
°€eni'd  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung, 
^  snch  the  wild-cat  leaves  her  voung ; 
Jet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  for  a  space  their  safety  there, 
^^ey  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Jebair'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resor^ 
^d  satyrs  hold  their  silvan  court, 
°y  inoon%ht  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  blast  Sie  rash  beholder'is  gaze. 

XXVII. 
^ow  eve,  with  western  shadows  long, 
*Joated  on  Elatrine  bright  and  strong, 
yhen  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
?^P^d  die  beigbts  ofBenvenue. 
if^iove  the  QohUn-c&ve  th&y  go, 
*mogb  tbe  wild  pass  of  BM-nam^bo  i 
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The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 

To  launch  the  shallop  nrom  the  shore, 

For  cross  Loch  Katrine  Ues  his  way 

To  view  the  passes -of  Achray, 

And  place  his  clansmen  in  arra^. 

Tet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mmd, 

Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 

A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword,^ 

Alone  attended  on  his  lord ; 

The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break, 

And  soon  await  him  by  ue  lake. 

It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight, 

To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring  height. 

By  the  low-levell'd  sxmbeam's  light  I 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  dan 

Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 

As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen, 

Bv  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 

Theu:  feathers  dance,  then:  tartans  float, 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 

That  well  became  such  mountain-strand. 

XXVIII. 
Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  tum'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom, 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar. 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  tim  resolve  to  conquer  love! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghost, 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost; 
For  though  las  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  ms  e^e, 
StUl  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear, 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
But  hark !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  ? 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-Bane,  ' 

That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high, 
Attimed  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
What  melting  voice  attends  the  strings? 
*Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

%ig[mti  tuiai^t  ^>x^* 

Ave  Mcaria!  ma\dea.TKML\  , 
listen  to  a  maiden? a  V'^'^'^ 
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Thon  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild, 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  tiiy  care, 

Though  banish'd,  outcasty  and  reviled — 
Maiden!  hear  a  maiden's  praver I 

Mother,  hear  a  suppUant  cnild  I 

Ave  MmHa  ! 

Ave  Maria!  undefiled! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thon  hast  smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden  I  hear  a  maiden's  prayer  I 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  1 

Ave  At  aria  i 

Ave  Maria!  Stainless  styled  I 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air, 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care, 

Beneath  thy  ^dance  reconciled ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer  I 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  I 

Ave  Maria  ! 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb. 
As  listening  still,  Clan- Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword» 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sipn, 
T¥rice  pointed  to  the  sun's  dechne. 
Then  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
It  is  the  last  time—'tis  the  last," 
He  mutter'd  thrice, — **  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angd-voice  shall  Roderick  hear!" 
It  was  a  goading  thought — his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  moxmtain-side; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat, 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot 
Th^  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light, 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height. 
Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 

A  variona  Bcene  the  dansmen  made ; 

Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  straydl 
Bat  most,  with  numdea  iWded  round. 
Wen  coaab'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground, 
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Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 

From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie. 

So  well  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 

With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green; 

Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade, 

Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made, 

like  glow-worm  twinkling  through  the  shade. 

But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 

They  saw  the  Chieftoin's  ea^le  plume. 

Then*  shout  of  welcome,  shnll  and  wide, 

Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 

Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 

Three  times  return  d  the  martial  yell 

It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain, 

And  Silence  claimed  her  evening  reign. 


CA.NTO  FOURTH. 


I. 

*  The  rose  is  fiairest  when  'tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew. 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 
O  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years  I"— 

Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Yennachar's  broad  wavs- 

II. 

Such  fond  conceit,  half  said  half  sung. 

Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue. 

All  wnile  he  stripp'd  the  wud-rose  spray. 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 

For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 

A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

Hark  I  on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung. 

And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 
•*  Stand,  or  thou  diest  I — What,  MaBse?— soon 

Art  thou  retum'd  from  Braes  of  Doune. 

By  thy  keen  step  anA.  ^wicfc  1  know. 

Thou  brmg'st  \is  iV^iip  ol  ^^  i^i^r— 

(For  while  tlie  "Fiery  GTos&\s2ifc^  ctiv. 

On  distant  Bconl  Yia^i  lll«i:ASft  ^^^^^^  ^  .  j. 

«  Where  sleeps  t\i^  CUeir'  i\i^\icaOMs^^^- 
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**  Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glAde ; 

To  his  lone  couch  1*11  he  your  guide.** — 

Then  call*d  a  slumberer  by  his  side, 

And  stirr'd  him  with  his  8lacken*d  bow — 
"  Up,  up,  Glentarkin  I  rouse  thee,  ho  I 

We  86^  the  Chieftain ;  on  the  track. 

Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back.** 

III. 

Together  up  the  paas  ikey  sped : 
**  What  of  the  foeman?*'  l^orman  said. — 
**  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far; 

This  obtain, — ^that  a  band  of  war 

Has  for  two  days  been  ready  bonne. 

At  prompt  conmiand,  to  march  from  Doune; 

Eii^  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers, 

Holds  reveliy  in  Stirlinl,  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

Speak  on  our  glens  in  thxmder  loud. 

Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout^ 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out; 

But^  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 

A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?"— 
•*  What  I  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  dnd  matron  of  the  clan. 

And  eyery  dbild  and  a^ed  man 

Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge. 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge. 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large. 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor, 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  ?  '*~^ 

TV. 

**  T  is  well  advised— the  Chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  dan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 

Apart  fh>m  all  his  followers  true  ?  "— 
*  It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tned. 

Of  that  dread  kmd  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity, 

The  Taghairm  call'd;  by  which,  a£u*. 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war." 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 


*  Ah  I  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew  t 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry-men  Gadlangad. 

.   His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark, 
His  red  ejre  glowed  like  £ery  spark ; 
So  Serce,  ao  tameless,  and  so  f  eet^ 

Son  did  he  camber  our  retreat, 
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And  kept  our  stoutest  keraes  in  awe, 

Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 

But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 

And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikemen's  goad. 

And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Bow, 

A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  farow."^ 

V. 

NORMAN. 

**  That  hull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside, 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  diff,  whose  ample  veige 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe." 
Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink. 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway. 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray. 
Midst  pt)an  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  Chief; — ^but  hush  I  * 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush. 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost; 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughter*!  host? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke," 
His  morsel  chums  with  sullen  croak?" 

MAUSE. 

— **  Peace  I  peace  I  to  other  than  to  me, 

Thy  words  were  evil  augurv ; 

But  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 

Clan- Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid, 

Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or  hell. 

Ton  fiend-begotten  Monk  can  tell. 

The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now, 

Together  they  descend  the  brow." 

VI. 
And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  Lord 
The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word:— 
*  Roderick  I  *it  is  a  fearful  strife. 
For  man  endow'd  with  mortal  life^ 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  diill. 
Whose  eye  can  stere  in  stony  trance 
Whose  ludr  can  rouse  like  warrior's 
Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd. 
The  curtain,  oi  liift  totooi^  -vot^Su 
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Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb, 

My  sunken  pulse,  my  eyeballs  dim, 

My  soul  with  harrowing  an^ish  torn, — 

This  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne  I — 

The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 

A  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch; 

No  mortal  man, — save  he,  who,  bred 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 

Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 

At  length  the  &tal  answer  came^ 

In  chajnacters  of  living  flame ! 

Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 

But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ; — 

Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 

That  party  conquers  in  the  strife.* — ^ 

vn. 

**  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care  t 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fidr. 
Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  sure#  victim  still  I  know, 
Self-ofier'd  to  the  auspicious  blow : 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom, — 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass'  mouth. 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 
Bed  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide, 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside, 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. 
—But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  shovrl 
Malise !  what  tidmgs  of  the  foe?"— 

VIII. 
*  At  Donne,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 

Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 

I  saw  the  Morajr's  silver  star. 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar.** — 
"  Bv  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those  t 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthv  foes. 

When  move  they  on  ?' — **  To-morrow's  nooT. 

Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune."— « 
**  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stem  I — 

But,  for  the  place — say,  couldst  thou  learn 

Nought  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  ? 

Stengthened  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 

The  battle  on  Benledi's  side. 

Thou  couldst  not  ?— ^weU !  Clan  Alpine's  men 

Shall  man  ihe  Trosachs'  shaggy  glen ; 

Within  Locb  Katiine's  gorge  we  Tl  flght, 
Al/In  oar  maids*  and  matrons*  sight, 

*  ^r  At//U  dauH^—rendj  for  bal  tie. 
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Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire, 
Father  for  child,  and  son  lor  sire, — 
Lover  for  maid  beloved  I — ^But  why — 
Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eve  ? 
Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omened  tear  I 
A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear  ? 
No  I  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 
Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance. 
Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 
The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 
T  is  stubborn  as  his  trusty  tar^ — 
Each  to  his  post — all  know  their  charge.*' 
The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 
The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dance, 
Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 
— ^I  turn  me  from  the  marti^  roar. 
And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ? — ^he  is  gone ; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  grev  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan ; 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer     "• 
Are  pour'd  on  her  imheeding  ear. — 
He  will  return — Dear  lady,  trust  1 — 
With  joy  return ; — ^he  will — ^he  must 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  afor. 
Some  refuge  from  impending  war, 
When  e'en  Clan-Alpine's  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats,  with  many  a  light,  - 
Floating  the  livelong  yesternight, 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 
I  mark'd  at  mom  how  close  they  ride. 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side. 
Like  wild  ducks  couching  in  the  fen, 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare?" — 

X. 

ELLEN. 

*•  No,  Allan,  no !  Pretext  so  kind 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
WTien  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave. 
The  tear  that  gli^ten'd  in  his  eye 
Drown'd  not  lus  purpose  fix'd  on  high. 
My  soul,  tihoxLgYi  ieitmmv^  vcA^«si^ 
Can  image  \i\a  •,  e'en.  a&  >i5cve  \si5sA, 
Itself  dJsturVd  >av  s\\s^Xfta\.  «tecO&j^ 
Reflects  t3ie  iavxiWtaWa  xoOs^ 
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He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 
I  saw  hun  redden,  when  the  theme 
Tum'd,  Allan,  on  thme  idle  dream 
Of  Malcolm  GrsBme  in  fetters  bound, 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
Thinkst  thou  he  troVd  thine  omen  aught  ? 
Oh  no  I  't  was  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth,— for  Roderick  too- 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  Mend  so  true ; 
In  dan^  both,  and  in  our  cause ! 
Minstrd,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
'  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven?' 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-kenneth's  fane, 
If  eve  return  him  not  again, 
Am  I  to  hie,  and  make  me  known  ? 
Alas  I  he  ffoes  to  Scotland's  throne, 
Buys  his  mend's  safety  with  his  own ; — 
He  goes  to  do — ^what  I  had  done, 
Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son  T — 

XI. 
**  Nay,  lovely  Ellen  I — dearest,  nay  I 
If  aught  should  his  return  delay. 
He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 
Be  sure  he  s  safe ;  and  for  the  Grsme,— 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name  I^ 
My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dreun  beguile  ? 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle. 
And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presaged  this  approaching  woe  t 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot  I 
111  luck  still  haxmts  a  fairy  grot. 
Of  such  a  wonderous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe, 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer."— 

ELLEN. 

"Wen,  be  it  as  thou  wilt;  I  hear, 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art, 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart. 

XII. 

ALICE  BRAND. 

M&ry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood, 
When  the mavia •  andmerie *  are  singing, 
'  22UT152,.  ft  Blackbird. 
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WTien  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 
Is  lost  for  love  of  yon ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  woio, 
Aa  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

**  0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright. 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue, 
That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight, 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

••  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 

For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

**  And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 
That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  doak  must  sheer  m>m  the  slaughter'd  deer. 
To  keep  the  cold  away." — 

**  0  Richard  I  if  my  brother  died, 
'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 
And  fortune  sped  the  lance." 

•*  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear, 
Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 
As  warm,  well  say,  is  the  russet  grey. 
As  gay  the  forest-green. 

**  And,  Hichard,  if  our  lot  be  hard. 
And  lost  thy  native  land, 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Hichard, 
And  he  his  Alice  Brand." 

XIII. 

^BaHatr  cantmuetr. 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood. 

So  blithe  Lady  AUce  is  singing ; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak^  brown  side. 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 

Who  won*d  withm  the  hill, — 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'd  church. 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrilL 

*  Why  sounds  "Y^tv  stroke  on  beach  and  oak. 

Our  moonVight  cixt^^*^  ^cx^eal 
Or  who  comes  Yiexe  to  Ociaa^  ^%  ^««t. 

Beloved  of  out  'EA&tL  Q.vieea'i^ 
Or  who  may  Aare  on  ^o\^  Jft  ^««3t 

The  fairies'  iatai  grfteii\.\^ 
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•*  Up,  Urmrn,  up  I  to  ^n  mortal  hie, 
For  tnoa  wert  christened  man ;  ^^ 
For  cross  or  simi  thou  wilt  not  fly, 
For  mattex'd  word  or  ban. 

**  Lay  on  lum  the  cmrse  of  the  withered  heart. 
The  corse  of  the  sleepless  e3re ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  wonld  part. 
Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

XIV. 

*Tis  merry,  tis  merry,  m  good  greenwood. 
Though  the  birds  have  still 'd  their  singm^l 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise. 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwan^ 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands, 
And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless*d  himself, 
**I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 
**  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 
That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
"And  if  there's  blood  upon  lus  hand, 
nr  is  but  the  blood  of  deer." — 

**  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood  I 
It  cleaves  unto  his  hand, 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 
The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 
And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
"And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 
A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

"And  I  conjure  thee.  Demon  elf. 
By  him  whom  Demons  fear, 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself 
And  what  thine  errand  here?" 

XV. 

J^kXUCis  cantCnttetr. 

Tis  menr,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 

When  mxy  birds  are  singing. 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  theur  monarch's  side, 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing : 

"And  gailv  shines  the  Fairy-land — 

Bnt  ku  is  glistening  show, 
Like  the  idle  gleam  thsd  December's  beam 
Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 
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^  And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam. 
Is  our  inconstant  shape. 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 
And  now  like  dwaif  and  ape. 

"  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 
When  the  Fairy  King  has  power. 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray. 
And,  *twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatched  away 
To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. 

**  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold, 
As  fair  a  form  as  thine." 

She  crossed  him  once — she  crossed  him  twice— 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue, 

The  darker  grew  me  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  I 

Meny  it  is  in  good  greenwood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfennline  grey, 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 

A  stranger  dimVd  the  steepy  ^lade; 

His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 

His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 

His  eagle  ^ance,  remembrance  claims — 

'Tis  Snowaoun*s  Knight,  'tis  James  Fitz>James. 

Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream. 

Then,  starting,  scarce  suppress'd  a  scream : 
**  0  stranger  I  in  such  hour  of  fear, 

What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ?" — 
**  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be, 

That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 

By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 

Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 

And  marshalled,  over  bank  and  bourne, 

The  happy  path  of  my  return." — 
•*  The  happy  path  I— what  I  said  he  nought 

Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought, 

Of  guarded  pass  ?  " — **  No,  by  my  fiuth  1 

Nor  saw  1  aught  co\A^  ttwgai  ^MjaJOaft."— 
*  0  haste  thee,  AHaa,  t»  ^Jna  Vsm, 

^Yonder  h^  tailaiia  1  ^cfctu\ 
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Learn  thoa  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sore  I — 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man? 
The  meanest  serf  m  Roderick  s  dan 
Bad  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear, 
Unknown  to  him  to  guide  thee  here."— 

XVIT. 
**  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be, 

Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee; 

Tet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath, 

When  love  or  honour's  weigh'd  with  death. 

Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance^ 

And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 

I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild. 

Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled; 

By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 

From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 

Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait; 

They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 

m  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 

m  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower  * 
•  0 1  hush.  Sir  Knight  I  'twere  female  art. 

To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart; 

Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 

Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 

That  £Eital  bait  hath  lured  thee  bacl^ 

In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track; 

And  how,  0  how,  can  I  atone 

The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  I — 

One  way  remains — 111  tell  him  all — 

Tes  I  straggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall  I 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame  I 

But  first — ^my  father  is  a  man 

Outlaw'd  and  exiled,  under  ban ; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed.— 

Still  would'st  thou  speak? — ^then  hear  the  truth  I 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth, — 

If  yet  he  is  1 — exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart  I " 

xvni. 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain ; 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye. 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie; 

In  nuu'den  conBdence  she  stood, 

Though  mantled  in  ber  cheek  the  blood, 
Ajid  told  ber  love  witb  such  a  sigh 
Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony, 
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As  death  had  seal'd  her  Malcohn's  doom. 
And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 
Hope  vanish*d  from  Fitz>James*s  eye, 
But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 
He  profrer*d  to  attend  her  side, 
As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. — 
**  O I  little  knoVst  thou  Koderick's  heart  I 
Safer  for  both  we  go  apart 
O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn. 
If  thou  mayst  trust  yon  wily  kern." 
With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 
The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 
A  parting  step  or  two  he  made ; 
Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brain. 
He  paus'd,  and  tunr  d,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 

**  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  I — 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  me  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  gratefrd  Monarch  gave, 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave, 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword. 
Whose  castle  is  his  nebn  and  shield. 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand, 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land? 
Ellen,  thy  hand — the  ring  is  thioA; 
Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 
Seek  thou  the  King  without  delay; 
This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way ; 
And  claim  thy  suit,  whateW  it  be, 
As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me." 
He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 
Paus*d--kis8'd  ner  hand— and  then  was  gone. 
The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghas^ 
So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 
He  joined  his  guide,  and  wending  down 
The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown, 
Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way. 
That  joins  Loch  Eatrme  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosachs'  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill : 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop*d  loud  and  high— 
*  Murdoch  I  was  that  a  signal  cry?" — 
He  Btammex'd  forth— <*  I  shout  to  scarer 
Yon  ray ein  from  loia  daMAy  ias^ 
He  look'd— \ie  \uiew  tJiaa  tw?  «c?%  ™^ 
His  own  brave  ateaei-.— "  Mi\  «aS^a»X.  ^ff«3\ 
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For  thee — ^for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosachs'  delu — 
Mordodi,  move  first— hut  silently; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die  P 
Jealous  and  sullen,  on  they  fared. 
Each  silenty  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge, 
When  lo  t  a  wasted  female  form. 
Blighted  hy  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array. 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way. 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye, 
Upon  the  ww>d,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with  gaudy  Srwnn 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  difif  from  dusky  wing.; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat. 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek^  till  all  the  rocks  replied ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew. 
For  then  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung, 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung — 
She  sung  I — ^ihe  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  ronehen'd,  still 
Bung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hilL 

XXII. 

dans. 

Th^  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray, 

Tney  sav  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  rung — 
I  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 

I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 
But  were  I  now  where  Allan  glides, 
Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides. 
So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day  i 

*rwas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom,  they  said, 
And  mv  true  love  would  meet  me  there. 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

That  drown'd  in  blood  the  morning  smile 

And  woe  betide  the  fairv  dream  I 
/on/r  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 
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XXIII. 

*'  Who  is  this  maid?  what  means  her  lay? 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way, 
And  flatters  wide  her  mantle  grey. 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing, 
By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring."-  - 

•*  'T  is  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 

**  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 
Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride, 
When  Boderick  fora/d  Devan-side ; 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made, 
And  felt  onr  ChieTs  nnconquer'd  blade. 
I  marvel  she  is  now  at  larse, 
But  oft  she  'scapes  firom  Maudlin's  charge. — 
Hence,  brain-sick  fool  T — He  raised  his  bow  :— 

"  Now,  if  thou  strikest  her  but  one  blow, 
111  pitch  thee  firom  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  barr— 

**  Thanks,  champion,  thanks  I"  the  Maniac  cried. 
And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 

**  See  the  grey  pennons  I  prepare. 
To  seek  mv  true-love  through  the  air  I 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 
To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  I 
No  I — deep  amid  disjointed  stones, 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones. 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid. 
By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid. 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fidr  and  fi^ 
Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." — 

XXIV. 
'*  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still  T — 
**  0 1  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. — 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green ; 
And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung^ 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 

**  For  O  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true, 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away! 
His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue. 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  Lowland  lay  I 

"  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell  .  .  . 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  weU." 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fes^fully. 
She  fixed  her  apprehensive  eye; 
Then  tum'd  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanceA.  n?MV7  tf  «t  ^^  ^<sq.. 

«  The  toUs  are  pitctf  d,  Mid.  tye  %\aJss»  w's.  «^ 
Ever  sing  tacrnVy ,  mettVVy  % 
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The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  whet, 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

*<  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  often," 
Bearing  its  branches  sturdily; 
He  came  stately  down  the  glen. 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe, 
She  was  bleeding  deathfully ; 
She  warned  him  of  the  toils  oelow, 
0,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  I 

*He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed. 
Ever  sing  warily,  warily; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed — 
Hunters  watch  so  narrowly." 

XXVI. 

Fitz-James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd, 
Wlien  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought. 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought. — 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
•*  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  I " 
Forth  at  fiill  speed  the  Clansman  flew, 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  shaft  just  ^azed  Fitz-James's  crest. 
And  thrill  d  in  Blanche's  faded  breast. — 
Murdoch  of  Alpine  I  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need  I 
With  heart  of  Are,  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  I 
Fate  judges  of  3ie  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit  death — the  prize  is  life  I 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couch'd  upon  the  heathery  moor ; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach  I — it  may  not  be^ 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  slialt  see, 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  I 
— ResisUess  speeds  the  deadly  thrust, 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  must  strain. 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fall'n,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way, 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVIL 
She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree, 
JSfer  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 

•  Hariag  ten  branches  on  his  antlen. 
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She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft. 

And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  langh'd ; 

Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  grey 

Dag^ed  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

The  ELnight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried^— 

**  Stranger,  it  is  in  yain  T  she  cried. 

**  This  hoar  of  death  has  given  me  more 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before 
For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 
My  frenzied  visions  fade  awa^. 
A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die, 
And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye. 
That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  bom. — 
Seest  thou  this  tress? — O !  still  I've  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair. 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair! 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  tnine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its  shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  twas  shred. 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head — 
My  brain  would  turn  I — ^but  it  shall  wave 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave,      ' 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
I  waver  still. — O  God!  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light  I — 
O !  by  thy  knighthood's  honoiu'd  sign, 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine. 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man. 
Who  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpme's  Clan, 
With  tartans  broad,  and  shadowy  plume^ 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong  I 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell  .  .  . 
Avoid  the  path  ...  0  God  I  .  .  .  iarewelL" 

XXVIII. 
A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James ; 
Fast  pour'd  his  eyes  at  pity's  daims. 
And  now  with  mingled  ^ef  and  ire, 
He  saw  the  murderxi  maid  expire. 

•*  Grod,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief. 
As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Chief  I  ** 
A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 
He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  haur ; 
The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed. 
And  pla^  it  on  his  bonnet-side : 

*  By  him  whose  word  is  truth  I  I  swear, 
No  other  favour  will  I  wear, 
Till  this  fiad  token  I  imbrue 
In  the  \)e8t  b\oo^  oi^o^exvt^T^VTv. 
— ^Batliark\  N?\\at  isveaxia  70TL^3aaai\.\fflSJ«»> 
The  chase  Is  up,— but  >iX!ift7  AvbJWx^-^^ 
The  stag  at  Y>ay 'a  a  ^^aaiS^xQwa  io*!* 
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Ban'd  from  the  known  bat  guarded  way, 
Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray. 
And  on  most  change  his  desperate  track. 
By  stream  and  precipice  tum*d  back. 
Heartless,  fatigued,  and  fiiint,  at  length, 
From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 
He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 
And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er : — 
**  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past, 
This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 
Who  e*er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd. 
That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 
Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 
As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ? 
Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out, — 
Uark  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! — 
If  fiirther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 
I  only  fall  upon  the  foe: 
1 11  couch  me  here  till  evening  grey. 
Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way." 

XXIX. 

The  sblides  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown. 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step  and  ear  awake. 

He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake ; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze  that  swept  the  wold 

BenumVd  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  dan^,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  unknown* 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  joumey'd  on ; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  tum'd, 

A  watch-fire  dose  before  him  bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  dear, 

Bask'd,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand, — 
«  Thy  name  and  purpose?  Sason,  stand  I  "-— 
"  A  stranger."—**  What  dost  thou  require?  "— 
**  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life 's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  fi^st" — 
•*Ajt  &on  a  Mend  to  iJoderick  ?  "— **  No."— 

"  Tbon  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ?  " 

"I dan/  to  bim  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  toaidhia  murderous  hand." 
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*  Bold  words  I— but,  though  the  beast  of  game 
The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim, 
Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 
Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 
Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when. 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapped  or  slain?* 
Thus  treacherous  scouts, — yet  sure  they  lie, 
Who  say  thou  camest  a  secret  spy  V* — 

**  They  do,  by  heaven ! — Come  Roderick  Dhu, 
And  of  his  dan  the  boldest  two. 
And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 
I  write  the  fiilsehood  on  their  crest." — 

**  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 
Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  EnighL"— 

**  Then  by  these  tokens  mayest  thou  know 
Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." — 

**  Enough,  enoi:^gh; — sit  down,  and  share 
A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare. 

XXXI. 

He  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer. 

The  harden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer;'* 

Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid, 

And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 

He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 

Then  thus  his  farther  speech  address'd:— 
**  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 

A  clansman  bom,  a  kinsman  true ; 

Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke, 

Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke ; 

Yet  more,  upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 

A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 

It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 

Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne; 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand  : 

But,  not  for  dan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 

Will  I  depart  firom  honour's  laws ; 

To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  ilre, 

Li  vain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way. 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward 

Till  past  Clan- Alpine's  utmost  guard. 

As  far  as  Coilantogle's  ford ; 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword."— 
**  I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 

As  fredy  as  'tis  noblv  given  I" — 
**  Wdl,  rest  thee  •,  fox  tae  bittern's  cry 

Sings  U8  the  \a\L«'a  VM\\)S«iX3rj  T 

Wi3i  ihat\ie  a^iookliXift  ga^3aja'^\««Sj^ 
.  And  spread  Yi\ap\a\aLXx^Qii^'^^HX^^\ 
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And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side, 
Lay  peaceful  doivn,  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


CANTO    FIFTH. 


I. 

Pair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  first,  by  the  bewildered  pU^rim  spied. 
It  smiles  upon  me  dreary  brow  of  night. 

And  silvers  o*er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
\nd  lights  the  fearful  path  on  moimtain  side ; — 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fEurest  feur, 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride, 

Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy's  bright  star. 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  doud  the  brow  of  War. 

II. 
That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen. 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glinmier  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meid. 
That  o'er  the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  ^cket  green  and  mountain  grey. 
A  wildering  path  I — they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  beneath  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
Gain'd  not  the  lengUi  of  horseman's  lance. 
*rwa8  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fiiin 
Aaastance  6vm  me  band  to  gain ; 

^L?^^  ^JK-Wanrfer  calls  himself  Gael,  or  Ganl,  and  tcnu%  \Yv« 
'enSauenaek,  or  Saxona. 
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So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through, 
Eadi  luwthom  shed  her  showers  of  dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  dear. 
It  rivalB  all  but  Beauty's  tear  I 

in. 

At  length  they  came  where,  stem  and  steep, 

The  hiU  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 

Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows, 

There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 

Ever  the  holly  path  twined  on. 

Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone ; 

An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 

With  hardihood  against  a  host 

The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 

Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak. 

With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between. 

And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 

And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 

It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 

But  where  the  lake  swept  deep  and  still, 

Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 

And  oft  both  pau  and  hill  were  torn. 

Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne, 

And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 

Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 

So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 

The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 

Led  slowly  through  the  pass*  jaws. 

And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  Strang  cause 

He  sought  these  wilds  I  traversed  by  tew, 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 

**  Brave  Gael,  my  pass  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 

**  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bevrilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game, 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  sfSH 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afiEur, 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide, 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied."— 

*  Yet  wbjr  a  second  venture  try  ?" — 

**  A  wamor  thou,  and  ask  me  wlr^  I — 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  nx'd  cause 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  \io\ixB  oi  io«&fid\]!\.  d«:}  \ 
Slight  cause  ^wil\  men.  «\]tS&&i&  \a  ^^^ 
AKnight'a  tree  iooUsXfc^atKC  aaa^-maftc- 
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A  fiJoon  flown,  a  groTfaoiiiid  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid : 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
The  daxiger's  self  is  lore  alone."^ 

•*  Thy  secret  keep,  I  rage  thee  not; — 

Tet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot, 

Say,  heard  ye  noujght  of  Lowland  war, 

Agunst  Clan-Alpine,  raised  by  Mar?" 

— **  No,  by  my  word ;— of  bands  prepared 

To  guard  Kixijg  James's  sports  I  heard; 

Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 

This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 

Theur  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 

Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceftd  hung." — 
"  Free  be  they  flung  I— for  we  were  loth 

Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 

Free  be  they  flung) — as  free  shall  wave 

Clan- Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 

But,  Strang^,  peaceful  smce  you  came, 

Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game. 

Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 

Vich-Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe?" — 
**  Warrior,  but  yester-mom,  I  knew 

Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Boderick  Dhu, 

Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  man. 

The  chief  of  a  rebellious  dan, 

Who,  in  the  Begent*s  court  and  sight. 

With  ruffian  daJgjB^r  stabb'd  a  knight : 

Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 

Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart.** 

VL 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 

Dark  lower'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowL 

A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
**  And  heardst  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 

Heardst  thou,  that  shamefrd  word  and  blow 

Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe? 

What  reck'd  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 

On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood? 

He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given. 

If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." — 
**  Still  was  it  outrage ; — ^yet,  'tis  true. 

Not  then  daim'd  sovereignty  his  due ; 

While  Albany,  with  feeUe  hand. 

Held  borrow^  truncheon  of  command,*' 

The  young  King,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower^ 

Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 

But  then,'  thy  Chieftain's  robber  life  I — 

Winsiz^  meaa  prey  by  cauadeas  strife, 

Wrenching  fi-om  nuBU  Lowland  swain 
Rig  herds  dad  barveat  rear'd  in  vaiiu— 
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Methinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

vn. 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while, 
And  answer'd  vnth  disdainful  smile, — 

"  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  gay. 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between  :— 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale. 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now?    See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread. 
For  fatten*d  steer  or  household  bread; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 

•  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore  I 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast. 
Tour  0¥m  good  blades  must  win  the  rest. 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Thinkst  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey? 
Av,  by  my  soul  I — While  on  yon  ^lain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze,— 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who  hold. 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true? 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu."— 

VIII. 

Answer'd  Fitz-Jaraes,— "  And,  if  I  sought^ 
Thinkst  thou  no  other  could  be  brought? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid? 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade?" — 
"  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due : 
Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  tme,— 
I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray'd, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid, — 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 
But  secret  pat\i  maxka  «ecxeX.  io^. 
Nor  yet,  for  this,  e^ea  aa  a  w^iy, 
Hadst  thou,  \iiiheaTd,\)ecQ.  ^oOTCL^Xft  ^«i 
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to  ftalfil  an  angnry.**— 

,  let  it  pass;  nor  will  I  now 

1  caose  of  enmity  avow, 

lafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 

gh,  I  am  b^  promise  tied 

atch  me  with  this  man  of  pride : 

e  haye  I  songht  Clan-Alpine*s  glen 

ace;  but  when  I  come  again 

le  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 

ader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

ove-lom  swain,  in  lady's  bower, 

panted  for  the  appointed  hour, 

until  before  me  stand, 

rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band  T — 

IX. 

I,  then,  thy  wish  T— he  whistled  shrill, 
he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 
as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
i  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew, 
jit,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
lets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 
ight,  on  left,  above,  below, 
ng  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe; 
I  shingles  grey  their  lances  start, 
bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart, 
rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
tjristUng  into  axe  and  brand, 
every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
laided  warrior  arm*d  for  strife. 
whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 
ace  with  full  five  hundiid  men, 
'  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
bterranean  host  had  given, 
shing  their  leader's  b^k  and  will, 
ilent  there  they  stood,  and  still, 
the  loose  crags,  whose  threatening  mass 
tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 
'  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 
r  headlong  passage  down  t£e  verge, 
1  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 
a  the  mountain-side  they  hun^. 
Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pnde 
g  Benledi's  living  side, 
I  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
on  Fitz-James — "  How  say'st  thou  now  ? 
6  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true ; 
,  Sazon^ — I  am  Roderick  Dhu !" 

X. 

James  was  brave : — Thongh  to  his  heart 
Ijfy-blood  tbriird  with  sadden  stait, 
amt'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
I'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare. 
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His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore, 
And  finnly  placed  his  foot  before : — 
**  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 
Sir  Roderick  marked— and  in  his  eyes 
Ben)ect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 
And  the  stem  joy  which  wamors  fed 
In  foemen  worthy  of  th^  steeL 
Short  space  he  stood — then  wa^ed  his  hand: 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band; 
Each  warrior  vanishM  where  he  stood. 
In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 
Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow» 
In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low; 
It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  EArth  < 
Had  swallowed  up  her  Warlike  birth. 
The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air, 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fiur,-^ 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side, 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide 
The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back, 
From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jadv- 
The  next,  all  imreflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone. 

XI. 
Fitz-James  look'd  round— yet  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sur  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 
**  Fear  nought — ^nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 
But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest; — ^I  pledged  my  wwd 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford: 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand      , 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  eveiy  vale 
^     Kent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  GaeL 
So  move  we  on ; — I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu.**** 
They  mov'd :— 1  said  Fitz-James  was  brave^ 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive ; 
Tet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  tempered  flood. 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through. 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proo^  was  ri£a 
With  lances,  that,  \a  \]Bk&\A&  ^^ 
Waited  but  signaY  from  a.  ^^ 
So  late  diahououx*^  «iui  ^q&«^ 
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Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanished  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep. 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep. 
And  in  the  plover's  shriUj  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 
Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

xn. 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 
And  reach'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore, 
Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  uikes. 
From  Yennachar  in  silver  breaks,     , 
Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 
On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines, 
Where  Bome,  the  Empress  of  the  world. 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurrd.*^ 
And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid. 
Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said— 
"fiold  Saxon  1  to  his  promise  just, 
Yich  Alpine  has  disdiarged  his  trust. 
This  murderous  Chiel^  tms  ruthless  man. 
This  head  of  a  rebellious  dan. 
Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward. 
Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 
Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 
A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 
See  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Arm'd,  like  thyself  with  single  brand  :^ 
For  this  is  Coflantogle  ford, 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 

XIII. 
The  Saxon  paused : — **  I  ne'er  dblav'd. 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 
Nay,  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vow'd  thy  death : 
Yet  sure  thy  ffiir  and  generous  faitn. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserv'd, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved : 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 
Are  there  no  means  ?" — "  No,  Stranger,  none 
And  hear^—to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  ^y  steel; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead : 
Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.* " 

2^^  Ar^-^  ^oiid^"  ^e  Saxon  said, 
ae  ndale  is  already  read. 
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Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cM, — 
There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 
Thus  Fate  has  solved  her  prophecy. 
Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go, 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  stUl  his  foe. 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  ^rant  thee  grace  and  £eivour  free, 
IpUght  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word, 
Tha^  to  thy  native  strengths  restored. 
With  each  advantage  stmt  thou  stand. 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land.** 

XIV. 
Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderick's  eye— 

**  Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high. 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate  I 
Thou  add'st  but  friel  to  my  hate : — 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared  ? — By  heaven,  I  duuige 
My  uough^  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight, 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 

**  I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce,  farewell !  and,  ruth,  begone  1— 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone. 
Proud  Chief  I  can  courtesy  be  shown; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — ^which  thou  wiU- 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt." — 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again ; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 
In  dubious  stri^  they  darkly  closed. 

XV. 
HI  fSEu^d  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw,^ 
Whose  brazen,  studs  and  tou^h  bull-hide 
Had  death,  ao  often  dai^^  «sySA\ 
For,  tram'd  a\>Toad.\nB  arcDa\ft^<8i^ 
Fitz-James'a  \Aade  ^aa  «wat^  mi^  ^fica^S^ 
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He  practised  every  pass  and  ward, 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
WMe  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 
The  Gael  maintain'd  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  tiie  fatal  drain. 
And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain ; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  casde-roo^ 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof. 
The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill ; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea, 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 
"Now,  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 

The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade  1  "— 
■*  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  I 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die.** 

— Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil, 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 

Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young, 

Full  at  Fitz-James*s  throat  he  sprung; 

Receiv*d,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 

And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round. 

Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  tlune  own  I 

No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown ! 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 

Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel  I — 

They  tug,  they  strain  I  down,  down  they  go^ 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 

The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compress'd. 

His  knee  was  planted  on  his  breast ; 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  tlurew,  * 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 

Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright ! — 

—But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 

The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 

And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came. 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 

For,  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 

Red'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  ey« 

Down  came  the  blow  I  but  in  the  heath  * 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 

The  Mnting  Chief  a  relaxing  grasp ; 
VnwoandedGrom  the  dreadM  close, 
^at  breathless  aU,  Fitz-James  arose. 
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XVII. 
He  £Edter*d  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 
Redeem*d,  unhoped,  from  desperste  strife; 
Next  on  his  foe  hu  look  ne  cast^ 
Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last; 
In  Roderick  8  gore  he  di^'d  the  braid, — 
**  Poor  Blanche  1  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paids 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live, 
The  praise  ^t  faith  and  valour  give." 
With  that  he  blew  a  bugle  note^ 
Undid  the  collar  from  ms  throaty 
Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  fiaet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ;     \ 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green; 
Two  who  bear  laace,  and  two  who  lead, 
By  loosened  rein,  a  saddled  steed; 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 
And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  ms  hors^ — 
With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot— 
— **  Exclaim  not,  gallants  1  question  not—  ^ 

You,  Herbert  and  Luffhess,  alight,  ,tZ 

And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ;  ^ 

Let  the  ^y  palfrev  bear  his  weight  ^y 

We  destmed  for  a  fairer  freight,  j^ 

And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ;  ^ 

I  will  before  at  better  speed,  ^ 

To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed.  •      •         'V< 

The  sun  rides  high ; — I  must  oe  boune,  U 

To  see  the  archer  game  at  noon ;  4 

But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. —  ,r^ 

De  Yaux  and  Herries,  follow  me.  j^ 

XVIIL  A 

"  Stand,  Bayard,  stand  I  ''—the  steed  obeyed,  T 

With  arching  neck  and  bended  head,  . 

And  glancing  e^e  and  quivering  ear,  ^ 

As  if  he  loved  ms  lord  to  hear.  ' 

No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  staid,  . 

No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid,  i 

But  wreathed  his  left  hand  in  the  mane,  i. 

And  lightly  bounded  from  the  pliEun,  J 

Tum'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  stirr*d  his  courage  with  the  steel. 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair. 
Then  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launched,  alon^  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhomft^a  "VuiliX  ^iSoss^  ^«^  \  V 

Stall  at  the  gattoio  loncVai  ^^ ^«ja^\^  \ 

HiB  merry-meii  toUoV^  «A  ^«5  Ts^^^ 
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Alon^  thy  banks,  swift  Teith !  they  ride, 
And  in  the  race  tihey  mock  thy  tide ; 
Tony  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Donne, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 
Blidr-Dmmmond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire, 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre ; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
Thelofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 
They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides, 
Dark  Forth !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides. 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground, 
Witii  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Right-hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig-Forth  I 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Grey  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down. 

XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain'd, 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd ; 

A  signal  to  his  B^pire  he  flung, 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung : — 
**  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  grey 

Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way, 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 

Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride, 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain-side  ? 

KnoVst  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or  whom  ?  ^-^ 
**  No,  by  my  word ; — a  burly  groom 

He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 

A  baron*s  train  would  nobly  grace." — 
**  Out,  out,  De  Yauxl  can  fear  supply, 

And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 

Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew. 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew; 

Like  form  m  Scotland  is  not  seen, 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 

TIb  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle  I 

The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  EarL 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe : 

The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard; 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared." 

Then  right-hand  wheel'd  their  steeds,  and  straij^bt 

They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 

From  Cambns-Kenneth's  abbey  grey, 

^ow,  as  be  cUmb'd  the  rocky  shelf, 

Meld  Bad  communion  with  himself:— 
"fee/  all  is  trae  my  feara  could  frame  ; 
A  pHsoaer  lies  the  noble  Grame, 
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And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel. 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, — 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late ! 

The  abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  heaven  ;— 

— Bepardon*d  one  repining  tear! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear. 

How  excellent  I  but  that  is  by. 

And  now  my  business  is— to  die. 

— Ye  towers  I  within  whose  drcoit  dread 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 

And  thou,  O  sad  and  fiital  mound ! 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound. 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand,— 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 

Prepare — for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom ! 

— ^But  hark  I  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 

And  see  I  upon  the  crowded  street 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet! 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 

And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day.** 

James  will  be  there;  he  loves  such  show, 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career, 

The  high-bom  tilter  shivers  spear. 

1 11  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 

And  play  my  prize ; — Kmg  James  shall  mark« 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  star^ 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXL 

The  Castle  gates  were  open  flung. 

The  quivering  draw-bridge  rock  d  and  runfC* 

And  echo'd  loud  the  flinty  street 

Beneath  the  coursers*  clattering  feet, 

As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 

Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went, 

While  all  along  the  crowded  way 

Was  jubilee  and  loud  hazza. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low, 

To  his  white  jennefs  saddlebow, 

Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame, 

Who  smiled  and  blush'dfor  pride  and  shame. 

And  well  the  aimperer  might  be  vain — 

He  choae  tiie  iaVtesX.  ol  ^%  \xwav. 

Gravely  Yve  greets  eswih.  oivVj  «tt^» 

Commends  eaick  ^og^easiVJa  ojaaaaX  «»5aft^ 
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to  fhe  dancers  thanks  aloud, 
nfles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 
end  the  heavens  with*thehr  acclaims*- 
ire  the  Commons'  King,  E^g  James  **** 
1  the  King  throng'd  peer  and Imight, 
oble  dame  and  diunsel  bright, 
I  fiery  steeds  ill  brooked  the  stay 
steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
in  the  train  yon  might  discern 
owering  brow  and  -visa^  stem : 
nobles  monm'd  their  pnde  restrained, 
le  mean  burgher's  joys  disdain'd; 
liefe,  who,  hostage  for  theur  dan, 
sach  firom  home  a  banish'd  man, 
thought  upon  tiieir  own  grey  tower, 
waving  woods,  then:  feudal  power, 
eem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
;eant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

xxn. 

in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  route, 
morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
lade  in  lumd,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
detf  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
lobin  Hood*^  and  aU  his  band, — 
ruck  with  (juarterstaff  and  cowl, 
^thelock  with  his  surly  scowl, 
ULarion,  Coir  as  ivory  bone, 
t,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John ; 
bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 
hery  to  prove  uieir  skill, 
ouglas  bent  a  bow  of  might, — 
-St  shaft  centred  in  the  white, 
rhen  in  turn  he  shot  again, 
cond  split  the  first  in  twain, 
the  'EJai^B  hand  must  Douglas  take 
er  dart,  the  archer's  stake ; 
f  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye, 
answering  glance  of  sympathy, — 
id  emotion  made  reply  t 
Tent  as  to  archer  wignt, 
lonarch  gave  the  arrow  bright 

XXIIL 
dear  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand, 
umly  wrestlers  take  their  stand, 
•'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 
iroud  demanded  mightier  foes, 
ill'd  in  vain ;  for  Douglas  came, 
life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame ; 
I  better  John  of  Alloa's  &Te, 
senseless  borne  bia  comrades  bai« 
'the  wrestling  match,  the  TTing 
Xlssgave  a  golden  ling  « 
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While  coldly  glanced  hu  eye  of  blae, 

As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew, 

Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppressed; 

Indignant  then  he  tom'd  him  where 

Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown. 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fSEut  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  hieh. 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  fiarthest  mark ; 

And  still  m  Stirling's  royal  park, 

The  grey-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past, 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas  cast. 

And  moralize  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

xxrv. 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  King,  with  look  unmoved,  bestowed 
A  purse  well  filled  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud, 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd. 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan. 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  grey  man ; 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That'  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong, 
Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong; 
The  old  men  mark'<]^  and  shook  the  head, 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread, 
And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son. 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done. 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  prais'd  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  storm; 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King, 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  call*d  the  bauish'd  man  to  mind ; 
^0,  not  from  *'  \e  who,  at  the  chase, 
CXm»  held  hi  ^xde  the  honour'd  place^ 
Beg<ut  his  board,  and,  in  the  field, 
|[oun<i  safety  underneath  his  shield; 
*jw  he),  whom  royal  eyes  disown, 
When,  was  \na  ioxm  \a  cx^\a\i<sc%  Ysi^st^tolI 

Hie  lionaTch  ««w  VSaa  tt«m5w>^a^a%. 
^  Jid  b«ie  let  \ooaft  a  ©a^anx.  «X»«ft 
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4«  pridfl^  fhe  holiday  to  crown, 

finroarite  greyhounds  should  pull  down, 

.  Tenison  free,  and  Bourdeauz  wine^ 

It  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 

Lnfira^— whom  firom  Douglas'  side 

bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide^ 

fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North, — 

«  Lufire  saw,  and  darted  forth. 

left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way, 

dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey, 

:  her  sharp  muzzle  in  hisiiuik, 

deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 

King's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 

trange  intruder  broken  short, 

3  up,  and  with  his  leash  unbound, 

iger  struck  the  noble  hound. 

le  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 

King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn, 

last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 

borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 

Lufra  had  heea  fondly  bred, 

lare  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed, 

oft  would  Ellen  Lufra's  neck ' 

aiden  glee  with  garlands  deck ; 

'  were  such  playmates,  that  with  name 

ofra,  Ellen's  ima^e  came. 

tifled  wrath  is  bnmming  high, 

irken'd  brow  and  flashing  eye; 

aves  before  the  bark  divide, 

:rowd  gave  way  before  his  stride;  * 

s  but  a  buffet  and  no  more, 

sproom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 

blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 

gh  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steeL 

XXVI. 

damour'd  loud  the  royal  train, 
brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain, 
(tern  the  Baron's  warning — "  Back  I 
,  on  your  lives,  ye  meniid  pack  I 
ire  the  Douglas. — Yes  I  behold, 
James  I  The  Douglas,  doom'd  of  eld, 
vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
tim  to  atone  the  war, 
lling  victim  now  attends, 
Taves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends."— 
is  my  clemency  repaid? 
mptuous  Lord  I"  the  Monarch  said; 
y  mis-proud  ambitioqB  clan, 
,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man, 
mly  man,  in  whom  a  foe 
'oman-mercy  would  not  know : 
mil  a  Monarch'a  presence  brook 
OS  blow,  and  haughty  look  ?— 
f^lJbeCajptain  of  our  Guard  1 
rward. — 
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Break  off  the  sports  T— for  tumult  rose^ 

And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 

"  Break  off  the  sports  T  he  said,  and  frown'd, 

**  And  bid  our  horsemen  dear  l^e  gronnd." 

XXVIl. 
Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
MiUT*d  the  fair  form  of  festal  cuiy . 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
Bepell'd  by  threats  and  insiut  loud; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek ; 
With  fliint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar. 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep, 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep ; 
While  on  the  rear  in  Sunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disordered  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  Commons  rise  against  the  law. 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, — 
**  Sir  John  of  Hyndford  I  *twas  my  blade 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid; 
For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. — 

XXVIII. 
**  Hear,  gentle  friends  1  ere  yet  for  me 
Ye  br^ak  the  bands  of  fealty. 
My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 
I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 
Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 
The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire  ? 
Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong. 
Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 
My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 
That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe, 
Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind. 
Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind? 
Oh  no  1  Believe,  in  yonder  tower 
It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour. 
To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread. 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red; 
To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun. 
For  me  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 
For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires ; 
That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws. 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
O  let  youi  pal\cncft  -vard  such  ill. 
And  Keep  y o\a  t\^\.  \ft  Vs^%  xaft  ^'^T 

The  crowd's  -^nVdiory  s«i^a?,«fli. 
In  tears,  aa  iesnvea'to^^^^'^'^'^ 
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With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray'd 
Fur  blessings  on  his  generous  head, 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone, 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Bless'd  him  who  stay'd  the  civil  strife ; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy, 
Trinmphant  over  wrongs  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire : 
Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved; 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved, 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led, 
And  at  the  Castle's  battled  veree. 
With  siglis  resign'd  his  honour^  charge. 

XXX. 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart, 
With  bitter  thought  and  sweUing  heart, 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  train. — 
**  0  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool? 
Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,  *'the  loud  acclaim,- 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name? 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  tlm>at 
Strain'd  for  King  James  their  morning  note ; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas*  sway; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet. 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat 
Who  o*er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign. 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  1 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changefdl  dream ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fever*d  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing, 
0  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king ! 

XXXL 

"  But  soft  I  what  messenger  of  speed 

Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed? 

Iguess  his  cognizance  afai — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar  ?" — 
*  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 

Witnin  the  sisife  and  guarded  ground : 

For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown, — 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne, — 

The  outlawed  Chieftain,  Koderick  Dhu, 

Bsa Bummon'd  bia  rebellious  crew ; 
Tissaid,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 
Tbeae  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 
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The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  mom,  from  Doune, 
To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 
Tour  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought ; 
But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought. 
Till  for  such  danger  he  provide, 
With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride:'* 

XXXII. 

"•  Thou  wam'st  me  T  have  done  amiss  — 
I  should  have  earlier  looked  to  this : 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— ^Retrace  with  speed  uiv  former  way ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war : 
Roderick,  this  morn,  in  single  fi^ht^ 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  kmght; 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host, 
Kor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel. 
For  their  Chiefs  crimes,  avenging  sted. 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco :  fly  T — 
He  tum*d  his  steed, — **  My  liege,  I  hie^ — 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn.** 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spum'd. 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  retum*d. 

XXXIII. 
Ill  with  King  James'  mood  that  day. 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Soon  were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throng, 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  sadden'd  town 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 
Of  rumoured  feuds  and  mountain  war, 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms : — the  Douglas  too. 
They  mourn'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 
•*  Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old"— 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid, 
And  flnger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west^ 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  press'd; 
And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
Tidings  of  flgbt  on  Katrine's  shore; 
At  noon  the  deadly  faay  Aoegoa^ 
And  lasted  tVft  ttift  8fct  oi  axm. 
Thus  giddy  rumour  sYMwJt  ^%  \fi^r^ 
Till  closed  tlie  ^\g\xt^«  ^«smoua\ivw«^ 
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rhe  stin,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 

Of  the  dark  cit^  casts  a  sullen  jglance, 
ilonsing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lag^g  dance^ 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 
jrflding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance, 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
^d  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  0 1  what  scenes  of  woe. 

Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  I 
rhe  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  low. 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  its  stream ; 
The  ruin*d  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail, 
The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble  wail. 

IT. 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier-step  and  weapon-clang. 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Belief  to  weary  sentinel. 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd. 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 
Deaden'd  the  torches*  yellow  ghire. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken'd  stone. 
And  showed  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war. 
Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar, 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 
And  fever*d  with  the  stem  debauch ; 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board, 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 
And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 
8bow*d  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flowiu 


ffowe,  wearjr,  snored  on  floor  and  bench; 
Same  laboar'd  atUl  their  thirst  to  c^uencli; 
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Some,  chill'd  with  watching,  spread  their  hands 
O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  uem  flung, 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 

III. 
These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword, 
like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord. 
Nor  own*d  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name ; 
Adventurers  they,  firom  far  who  roved. 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved.*^ 
There  the  Italian's  clouded  &ce. 
The  swarth^r  Spaniard's  there  you  trace; 
The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 
More  freely  breath'd  in  mountain-air; 
The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil. 
That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 
Their  rolls  show'd  French  and  Gennan  name; 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 
To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain. 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  trained  to  wield 
The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield; 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold; 
In  pillage  fierce  and  uncontroll'd; 
And  now,  by  holytide  and  feast. 
From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray, 

thought  t'wixt  Loch  Katrine  and  Achray. 

Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their  wordfl^ 

Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords; 

Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 

Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 

Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 

Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword. 

Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court  of  Guard, 

Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard; 

Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 

And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  I — 

At  length  up-started  John  of  Brent,  ♦ 

A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 

A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 

In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 

In  host  a  hardy  mutineer, 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 

He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  shor^ 

And  marr'd  the  dicer^s  brawling  sport, 

And  shouted  loud, "  'Reaerw  V}B.vi\iw«\\ 

And,  wlule  a  ineTry  tate^vl^xc^. 

Let  each  the  hnxoin.  <^oTV3La\seax, 

Like  brethren oi  the  \)Ta3aA  Wi^  s'fiftwt- 
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V. 

^aWitt*i  tans* 

Onr  Ticar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swrnging  long  curse  en  the  bonny  brown  bowl, 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jollj  black-jacl^ 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack ; 
Yet  whoop,  Bamaby  t  off  with  thy  liquor. 
Drink  npsees^  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Onr  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 

The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip. 

Says,  tiiat  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly, 

And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  blac^  eye ; 

Yet  whoop,  Jack!  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker, 

Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  I 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not  ? 
For  tiie  dues  of  nis  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot ; 
And  *tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch, 
Who  infi^i^  the  domains  of  our  good  Mother  Church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  I  off  with  your  liquor. 
Sweet  Marjorie*s  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  I 

VI. 

The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without. 

Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout. 

A  soldier  to  the  portal  went, — 
**  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 

And,~beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  I 

A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come.'* 

Bertram,  a  Fleming,  grey  and  scarr'd. 

Was  entering  now  the  (jourt  of  Guard, 

A  harper  wiSi  him,  and  in  plaid 

All  muffled  dose,  a  mountam  maid. 

Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 

Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
•*  What  news  ?"  they  roar'd. — "  I  only  know. 

From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe. 

As  wild  and  as  untameable 

As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell ; 

On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 

Nor  much  success  can  either  boast." — 
"  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend?  such  spoil 

As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil. 

Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 

Thon  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp  I 

Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 

The  leader  of  a  juggler  band."—" 

VII. 
"JVJc^  comrade;— no  snch  fortune  mine. 
Alter  the  Agbt,  these  sought  our  line, 

•  BtfebuuOian  inteijection,  borrowed  ftom  the  -Dutc^ 
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That  aged  harper  and  the  girl, 

And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 

Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 

And  bring  them  hiuerward  with  speed. 

Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 

For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm.*-* 
**  Hear  ye  his  boast?"  cried  John  of  Brent^ 

Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent; 
**  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge^ 

And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 

To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ? 

Ill  have  my  share  ho^e*er  it  be, 

Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 

Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood; 

And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood. 

Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 

Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife; 

But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between, 

And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen : — 

So,  from  his  mourning  cloud,  appears 

The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 

The  savage  soldiery,  amazed. 

As  on  descended  angel  gazed; 

Even  hardy  Brent,  abash'd  and  tamed. 

Stood  half  admiring  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 

Boldly  she  spoke, — "  Soldiers,  attend  I 

My  father  was  the  soldier's  Mend; 

Cheer*d  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led, 

And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 

Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong. 

Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong.** — 

Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 

In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill, — 
"  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd; 

And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid  I 

An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws, 

And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 

Poor  Rose, — if  Rose  be  living  now," — 

He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 
<<  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think  as  tiiou. — 

Hear  ye,  my  mates; — I  go  to  call 

The  Captain  of  our  watdi  to  hall : 

There  lies  my  halberd  on  the  floor; 

And  he  that  steps  my  halberd  o'er. 

To  do  the  maid  injurious  part, 

My  shaft  shall  qmver  in  his  heart  I — 

Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough : 

Ye  all  know  John  de  Brent.    Enough." 

IX. 

Their  Captain  came,  «t  ^«^k3iarL\.^wfiCL\^*— 
(Of  Tullibar3ime*a  \io\iafe>i<6  «^T>oam^ 
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Kor  wore  lie  yet  the  spun  of  knight ; 

Gfty  was  his  mien,  hie  humour  light, 

And,  though  by  courteey  controlrd, 

Forward  hie  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 

The  high-bom  maiden  ill  could  brook 

The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 

And  dauntless  eye  'w— and  yet^  in  sooth, 

Tou^  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 

But  ^en's  lovely  fs^  and  mien, 

111  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene, 

IdSght  lightly  bear  construction  strange, 

And  give  loose  £Euicy  scope  to  range. 
**  Welcome  to  Stirling  towors,  fair  maid  I 

Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar, 

like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 

Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?  ** — 

Her  daf  k  eye  flashed ; — she  paused  and  sigh'd, — 
•  0  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  I — 

Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 

A  suppliant  for  a  feither's  life, 

I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 

The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims, 

Given  by  tne  monarch  to  Fitz-James." 

X. 

The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took, 

With  deep  respect  and  alter'd  look ; 

And  said — **  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 

And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 

In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd. 

Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail  d. 

Soon  as  the  day  mngs  wide  his  gates, 

The  King  shaU  know  what  suitor  waits. 

Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Bepose  you  till  his  waking  hour ; 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 

Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 

But,  ere  she  foUow'd,  with  the  grace 

And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 

She  bfKle  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proflfer'd  gold  ;— 
"  Forrive  a  haughty  English  heart. 

And  O  forget  its  ruder  part  I 

Tbe  vacant  purse  aball  be  my  share. 

Which  in  my  barret-cap  111  bear, 
PenAance  in  jeopardy  of  war, 
Wiiere  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 
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With  thanks — ^*twas  all  she  could — ^the  maid 
His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XL 

When  £llen  forth  with  Lewis  went^ 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : — 

«*  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  erace 
Give  me  to  see  my  masters  fajcB . 
His  minstrel  1, — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  Chiefs  birth  begins  our  care 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir, 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep, 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep, 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse — 
A  doleful  tribute  I — o*er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot; 
It  is  my  right — deny  it  not  I  ** — 

**  Little  we  reck,**  said  John  of  Brent, 

**  We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name — a  word- 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord  : 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part^ — 
Crod  bless  the  house  of  BeaudesertI 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer. 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me ; 
Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see.** 

XIL 
Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took, 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pas8*d,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters*  din; 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where,  loosely  stored, 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman*s  sword, 
And  many  a  hideous  engine  grim, 
For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing  limb^ 
By  artist  form'd  who  deem*d  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow*d  porch. 
And  Brent  to  Allan,  ^ave  the  torch, 
While  bolt  an^  e\iam\i%\ia!cfc««x^T:^\» 
And  made  tYie  "bat  wnSaas^  \\a\tfAfti. 
They  entei'd :— 't^aa  a  ^t^a«\l-TWsal 
Of  stem  8ec\mtv  aa^  ^oom^ 
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Tet  not  a  dangeon ;  for  the  day 

Throngfa  lofty  gratings  foand  its  way, 

Andro^  and  antiane  garniture 

Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor ; 

Such  as  the  nigged  days  of  old 

Deem'd  fit  for  captiye  noble's  hold. 

Herei,''  said  De  Brent^  **  thou  mayest  remain 

TUL  tiie  Leech  yisit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell. 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." 

Betiring  then,  the  oolt  he  drew, 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 

Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

A  captiye  feebly  raised  his  head; 

The  wondering  Minstrel  look*d,  and  knew--' 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu ! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan- Alpine  fought, 

Th^,  erring,  deem'd  the  Chief  he  sot^ght 

XIII. 
As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  neyer  stem  the  billows  more, 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band. 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand, — 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu! 
And  oft  his  feyer'd  umbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
lie  rocking  in  the  adyancing  tides. 
That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless  beat. 
Tet  cannot  heaye  her  from  the  seat ; — 
0 1  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea ! 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea ! — 
Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan. 
What  of  thy  lady  ?— of  my  clan  ?— 
My  mother ?--Dou^las?— tell  me  all? 
Haye  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  faU? 
Ah,  yes  I  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
Yet  speak, — speak  boldly, — do  not  fear."— 
^pr  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew. 
Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror  too.) 
'Who  fought?— who  fled?— Old  man,  be  briei;— 
Some  might— for  they  had  lost  their  Chief. 
Who  basely  liye? — ^who  bravely  died?" — 
'  0,  calm  thee.  Chief  I"  the  Minstrel  cried; 
'  Ellen  is  safe ;"— «  For  that,  thank  Heaven  1*— • 
'  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given ; — 
The  Lady  Margaret,  too,  is  well; 
And,  for  thy  dan, — on  field  or  fell, 
Has  never  narp  of  minstrel  told 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 
Thy  stately  Pme  is  yet  unbent^ 
Thoi^h  jziaiiy  a  goodly  bow  is  rent.** 

XIV. 
TieCbieRam  rear'd  bia  form  on  hicb. 
«fi&rert£rewasinhiseve; 
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Bnt  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Chequer'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 
— **  Uaikf  Minstrel  I  I  have  heard  thee  play. 
With  measure  bold  on  festal  day, 
In  yon  lone  isle,  .  .  .  again  where  ne'er 
Shall  hax^r  play,  or  warrior  hear  I  .  .  . 
That  stirnng  aur  that  peals  on  high, 
0*er  Dermi(rs  race  our  victory.— 
Strike  it  I  ••—and  then,  (for  well  thou  canst,) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced, 
.Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 
When  met  my  dan  the  Saxon  might. 
I  '11  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 
The  dang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears  I 
These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vaxush  then, 
For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 
And  my  free  spirit  burst  away, 
As  if  it  soar*d  from  battle  fray." 
The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey'd, — 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid; 
But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 
He  witness*d  from  the  mountaiirs  height^ 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 
Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song; 
And  bore  him  in  career  along ; — 
As  shallop  launch'd  on  river^  tide. 
That  dow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream, 
Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's  beam. 

xv. 

Battle  at  Bear  an  IBtt(ne.i> 

•*  The  Minstrd  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
For  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewdl  to  lovely  Loch  Achray — 
Where  shall  he  nnd,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand ! 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

Nor  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyry  nods  the  erne, 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud, 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  wamor*a  measured  tread? 
Is  it  the  \\g\itnmrfa  c^^cna^^  ^gfiSkSi^ 

ThaX.  on  t\ie  VYiiOKaX.  «.\s»Nca&, 
Or  do  they  ^aali  oti  «^t  «sA^asl^ 
The  a\m'%  teWnag  wastsa 
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—I  seethe  dagser-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moniy's  silver  star, 
Waire  o'or  the  doad  of  Saxon  war, 
That  op  the  lake  comes  winding  far  I 
To  hero  bound  for  batUe-strlfe^ 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
rrwere  worth  ten  years  of  peacefbl  lif^, 
One  glance  at  their  array  I 

XVI. 
"  Their  light-arm'd  archers  fiir  and  near 
Snrv^d  the  tangled  ground; 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twiliffht  for^t  frown'd ; 
Thehr  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stem  battalia  crown'd. 
No  <^rmbal  dash'd,  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drmn ; 
Save  hem  trea4  and  armour's  dang^ 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake. 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad ; 
Scarce  the  fraQ  aspen  seem'd  to  quake. 

That  shadow*d  o*er  their  road. 
Their  yanward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep-sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pnde  to  brave. 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosachs*  m^^  jaws ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause, 
WhUe,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

XVII. 
•  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 
Had  peal*d  the  banner-cry  of  hell  I 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  timiult  chiven, 
like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 

The  archery  appear; 
For  life  I  for  life  I  their  plight  they  ply— 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  s^, 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 
Pannera  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of£ight  and  chase. 
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How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place, 
The  roearmen  8  twilight  wood  ? — 

*  Down,  down/  cried  Mar,  'your  lanoes  down  I 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  V — 
Like  reedfl  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low; 
And  dosdy  shouldering  side  to  sid^ 
The  brbtling  ranks  the  onset  bide. — 

*  Well  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tinchel'  cows  the  game  I 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  &r. 
Well  drive  them  back  as  tame.'— 

XVIII/ 

«  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course, 
The  rehcs  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Bight  onward  did  Clan-iipine  come.  ^ 
Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 

Each  tar^e  was  dark  below ;  , 

And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing, 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  win^ 
They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash, 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash ; 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  dang, 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rangi 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine^s  flank, 
— *  My  banner-man,  advance  I 
I  see,'  he  cried,  *  their  column  shake. — 
Now,  gallants  I  for  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance  I' — 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout, 
As  deer  break  through  the  broom; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  ont^ 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  home- 
Where,  where  was  Roderick  then? 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men !  ^ 

And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 
Vanished  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanish'd  the  mountain-sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 

As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 

«  A  circle  of  sportsmen, 'w\io,"Vi^  ««ito"«BftMv%^  ^        _ 
narrowine,  brouKut  immeuae  qu»»X\\.\e%  ol  d*«t\ft%^'»ss^'«» 
desperate  efforts  to  break  l\itous^i  «^^  TltvcKel, 
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So  did  the  deep  and  darkflome  paas 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass : 
None  linger  now  npon  the  plain, 
Save  thoee  who  ne^er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 
**  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within, 
—liinstrel,  away  I  the  work  of  £Eite 
Is  bearing  on :  its  issne  wait, 
Where  the  rode  Trosachs'  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. 
Grey  Benvenne  I  soon  repassed, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 
The  son  is  set  ^the  donds  are  met. 

The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  vivid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  firom  mountain-glen  ' 
Swept  o'er  the  lak^  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  (  " 


Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosachs'  gorge, 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  soun^ 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ^und, 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life. 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toU 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 
Nearer  it  comes — tne  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen. 

But  not  in  min^lea  tide : 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 

And  overhang  its  side; 
While  by  the  li^e  below  appears 
The  dark'ning  doud  of  Saxon  spears. 
At  weary  bay  each  shatter'd  band, 
Eveing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail. 
That  fiJngs  its  fragments  to  the  gale, 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mark'd  the  fell  havoc  of  the  disiy. 

XX. 

**  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance, 
The  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance, 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cned — *  Behold  yon  isle ! — 
See  I  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand, 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand  x 
*Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

TTieir  booty  wont  to  pile ; — 
Mypune,  with  bonnet-pieces  store, 
To  bim  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er, 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
r 
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Lightly  well  tame  the  war-wolf  then, 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.' — 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung, 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung, 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave : — 
All  saw  the  deed— the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  their  clamours  Benvenue 

A  mingled  echo  gave ; 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear, 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
*Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  lowering  heaven ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch  Katrine's  breast. 
Her  billows  rear*d  their  snowy  crest 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high. 
To  mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye; 
For  round  him  showered,  'mid  rain  and  hail. 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Gael. — 
In  vain— He  nears  the  isle— and  lo  I 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
—Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came. 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame  ;— 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame— 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand: 
It  darken'd,— ^but,  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves,  I  heard  a  dying  groan ; 
Another  flash  I — ^the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats. 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 

••  *  Revenge  1  revenge  1 '  the  Saxons  cried — 
The  Gael's  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage. 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage ; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight, 
Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag. 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide, 
While,  in  the  Monarch's  name,  afar 
An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war. 
For  BothweU's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold. 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold." — 
— But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand !— > 
The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand  I — 
Oft  had  ne  &IcA«q.  &  ^laivc^  to  spy 
How  Roderick  "btooV^  Yaa  tsoxaXx^^  \ 
At  first,  the  CYde^tam,  Xo  ^'^  ^SKravta, 
With  Hied  Yiaaai,  k«yX.  iefc\i\'^  XMfta\ 
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That  motion  ceased, — yet  fiBeling  strong 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song; 

At  length,  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 

The  mmstrel  melody  can  hear ; 

His  &ce  grows  shaip,— his  hands  are  dench'd. 

As  If  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrenched; 

Set  are  his  teeth^  his  £Euling  eye 

Is  sternly  fix*d  on  yacancy ; 

ThuBf  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu  t— 

Old  Allan-Bane  look'd  on  ag^hast, 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  pass'd : 

Bat  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled, 

He  ponr'd  his  wailing  o*er  the  dead. 

XXIL 

ILament 

**  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foemen's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpine's  shade 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say? 
— For  thee, — ^who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay, 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line, 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
m  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine  I 

**  What  groans  shall  jonder  valleys  fill  I 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done, 
Thy  fedl  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  I 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. — 
0  woe  for  Alpine^  honour'd  Pine  I 

"  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  miortal  stage ! — 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage,  ■     ' 
The  pnson'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain  I 
And,  wnen  its  notes  awake  again. 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  witii  my  harp  her  voice  combine. 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honour'd  Pine." — 

XXIIL 
Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 
Where  play**^  witii  many-coloured  gleam> 
Tbroagn  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 
Jh  rain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall, 
Andligbten'd  up  a  tepestried  wall. 
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And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 

A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 

The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay, 

Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray; 

Or  if  she  look*d  'twas  but  to  say. 

With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  day 

In  that  lone  isle,  whete  waved  on  high 

The  dun-deer's  hide  for  canopy ; 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 

Hie  simple  meal  her  care  prepared, 

While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 

Her  station  claimed  wim  jealous  pride. 

And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game. 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Grame^ 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made. 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray'd. — 

Those  who  sudi  simple  joys  have  known, 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gone. 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head  I 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  wof  ul  hour  I 

'Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 

Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

ilas  at  tt^t  iimj^xiisintts  ^untimm 

•*  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thralL 
I  wish  I  were,  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green. 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free, 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 
I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time, 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matms  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 
No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise. 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet, 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
That  life  ia  lost  t»  \ovft  sad  me  I " 

XXN. 

rhe  heart-sick  lay  ^as\vM«^7  ^\ 
The  list'ner  had  not  tum'^hax  \>ftaj\. 
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It  trickled  still,  the  ttarting  tear, 

When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear, 

And  Snowdonn's  graceful  Knight  Was  near. 

She  tum*d  the  hastier,  lest  a^am 

Ilie  pr^ner  should  renew  his  strain. — 
"  0  wdcome,  brave  Fitz-James I*'  she  said 
**  How  may  an  ahnost  orphan  maid 
♦'  Pay  the  deep  debt" *»  0  say  not  so  I 

To  me  no  gratitade  you  owe. 

Not  mine,  alas !  the  boon  to  give, 

And  bid  thy  noble  fieither  live ; 

I  can  but  m  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 

With  Scodand^s  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 

No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 

May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 

Come,  Ellen,  come  I  t  is  more  than  time — 

He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." 

Witib  beatin«;  heart,  and  bosom  wrung. 

As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  dung : 

Gently  he  dried  the  filling  tear. 

And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer ; 

Her  mltermg  steps  half  led,  half  staid. 

Through  gallery  fiur,  and  high  arcade. 

Till,  at  his  touch,  its  win^  of  pride 

A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 
Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glow'd  on  £llen's  dazzled  si^ht, 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And  firom  their  tissue,  fancy  firames 
^  Aeriid  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  staid; 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own*d  this  state, 
The  dreaded  Prince,  whose  will  was  fiite. 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royiu  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed. 
Then  tum'd  bewildertl  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare;  and,  ia-the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  lum  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 
On  nim  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 
Midst  ftars,  and  silks,  and  jewels  sheen. 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  ^en. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  rmg, — 
And  Snoirdoim's  Knight  is  Scotland's  Eingl^^ 

XXVIL 
^imMt&  ofiDow,  on  moantain-breast. 
SUdea/tom  fie  rock  that  gave  it  rwU 
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Poor  Ellen  elided  firom  hex  stay, 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  wcnrd  her  choking  voioe  commands, — 
She  shoVd  the  ring — she  dasp'd  her  hands. 
01  not  a  moment  could  he  brook, 
The  generous  Prince,  that  suppliant  look  I 
Gendy  he  raised  her ;  and,  the  while. 
Checked  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismissed : — 
*  Te^  Fak;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring; 
He  will  redeem  liJs  sisnet  ring. 
Ask  nought  for  Dougus ;  yester  even. 
His  Prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven : 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue— 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 
We  would  not.  to  the  vul^  qrowd,    ,. 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loud ; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  ludged  his  cause, 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 
I  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stem 
With  stout  De  Yaux  and  Grey  Glencaim ; 
And  Bothwell's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne.^ 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow? 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 

XXVIIL 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung. 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power, — 
When  it  can  say,  with  gocQike  voice, 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice  I 
Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  pry ; 
He  stepp'd  between — ^**Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 
Steal  not  my  prosel^rte  away  I 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 
Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 
'Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  power ; 
Nor  falsely  veils — for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims,*> 
And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-Jamea. 
Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws, 
Thna  leam  to  ngTaX,  \>i<a  VnyaN^  cAKia^."-* 
Then,  in  a  touft  apoixt  «xAVyw»— 
*  Ah,  litde  txaitreaal  xvoiie  TKvja\.>EMs^ 
What  idle  dream,  ^\iat\\%\v\«  ^w^gDX^ 
What  yanity  tviVi  AftaiVy  \i«»\x?Jx\* 
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Join*d  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft^  drew 

My  speU-bound  steps  to  Benvenue, 

In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 

Thy  monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive  I "  • 

Aloud  he  spoke — **  Thou  still  dost  hold 

That  little  talisman  of  gold, 

Ple^  of  my  fidth,  Fitz-James'  ring — 

What  seeks  fur  Ellen  of  the  King  ?  " 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  mMd 

He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 

But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 

A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Grame, 

And  more  she  deemed  the  monarch's  ire 

Kindled  'gaihst  him,  who  for  her  sire, 

Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew; 

And,  to  her  generous  feelin?  true. 

She  craved  tne  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. 
*  Forbear  thy  suit : — ^the  King  of  kings 

Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings : 

I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 

Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brand-* 

My  fairest  earldom  would  I  ^ve 

To  bid  Clan  Alpine's  Chieftam  live ! — 

Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  ? 

No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ?  " 

Blushing,  she  tum'd  her  from  the  King, 

And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring. 

As  if  she  wish'd  her  sire  to  speak 

The  suit  that  stain'd  her  glowing  cheek. — 
"  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force, 

And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. — 

Malcolm,  come  forth  I " — and,  at  the  word, 

Down  kneel'd  the  Graeme  to  Scotland's  Lord, 
**  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues,  • 

From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues, 

Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile, 

Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wde, 

And  sought,  amid  thy  fkithful  clan, 

A  refuge  for  an  ontlaw'd  man, 

Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 

Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Gr«me I" 

His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung. 

The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 

Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band, 

And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 
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Harp  of  the  North,  farewell  I   The  hills  grow  dark, 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark, 

The  ^er,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wendmg. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fountain  lending^ 

And  the  wild  breeze^  thy  wilder  minstrelsy; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  yespers  blending, 

With  distant  echo  itoin  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe^  and  hum  of  housing  bee. 

Tet,  once  again,  fkrewdl,  thou  Minstrel  harp  I 

Yet,  once  agam,  forgive  my  feeble  sway  I 
And  little  reck  I  <n  the  censure  sharp 

Kay  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way. 

Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known. 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn*d  wearier  day. 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 
That  I  o'erlived  such  woes,  Enchantress  I  is  thine  own- 
Hark  I  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Ajr  has  waked  thy  string  I 
*Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  nre— 

*Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fair/s  firolic  wing  ;— 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell— 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  sp^ — 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all  I— Enchantress,  feure  thee  well 
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THE  VISION  OF  DON  EODEKICK. 


The  following  Poem  is  founded  npon  a  Spanish  Tradition, 
farticnlarly  detaued  in  the  Notes;  but  bearing,  in  general,  that 
l)on  Roderick,  the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  when  the  Invasion 
of  the  Moors  was  impending,  had  the  temerity  to  descend  into  an 
ancient  vault,  near  Toledo,  the  opening  of  which  had  been  de- 
noimced  as  &tal  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  The  legend  adds, 
that  his  rash  cariosity  was  mortified  by  an  emblematical  repre- 
■entation  of  those  Saracens  who,  in  the  year  714,  defeated  him  in 
l»ttle,  and  reduced  Spain  under  their  dominion.  I  have  presumed 
to  prolong  the  Vision  of  the  Revolutions  of  Spain  down  to  the 
present  eventful  crisis  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  to  divide  it,  by  a 
supposed  change  of  scene,  into  Three  Periods.  The  First  of 
these  represents  the  Invasion  of  the  Moors,  the  Defeat  and  Death 
^  Boderick,  and  closes  with  the  jpeacefiil  occupation  of  the  country 
V  the  Victors.  The  Second  Period  embraces  the  state  of  the 
Peninsula,  when  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  the  East  and  West  Inmes  had  raised  to  the  h^hest  pitch  the 
^own  of  their  arms ;  suUied,  however,  by  superstition  and  cruelty. 
An  allusion  to  ^e  inhumanities  of  the  Inquisition  terminates  this 
picture.  The  Last  Part  of  thd  Poem  opens  with  the  state  of 
opain  previous  to  the  unparalleled  treachery  of  Buonaparte; 
&^  a  i^etdi  of  the  usurpation  attempted  upon  that  unsuspicious 
«)d  friendly  kingdom,  and  termmates  with  the  arrival  of  the 
British  succours.  It  may  be  further  proper  to  mention,  that  the 
pbject  of  the  Poem  is  less  to  commemorate  or  detail  particular 
incidents,  than  to  odiibit  a  general  and  impressive  picture  of  the 
>^eral  periods  brought  upon  the  stage. 

lam  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Pniblic,  es^^^c^sSW 
^one  who  has  already  experienced  more  than  OT^ary  VqiOotIU 
^^«to%  to  offer  any  apology  for  the  inferiority  of  the  poetry  to  t\ift 
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subject  it  is  chiefly  designed  to  commemorate.  Yet  I  tliink  n 
proper  to  mention,  that  while  I  was  hastily  executing  a  work, 
written  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  on  passing  event^  the  task 
was  most  cruelly  interrupted  by  the  successive  deaths  of  Lord 
President  Blair,  and  Lord  viscount  Melville.  In  those 
distinguished  characters,  I  had  not  onlv  to  regret  persons  whose 
lives  were  most  important  to  Scotiand,  but  also  whose  notice  and 
patronage  honoured  my  entrance  upon  active  life;  and,  I  may 
add,  -with,  melancholy  pride,  who  permitted  my  more  advanced 
age  to  daim  no  common  share  in  their  friendship.  Under  such 
interruptions,  the  following  verses,  which  my  best  and  happiest 
efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy  of  their  theme,  have,  I  am 
mvself  sensible,  an  appearance  of  negligence  and  incoherence 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  I  might  nave  been  able  to  remove. 

EDmsuRGH,  June  24, 1811. 


THE 

VISION  OF  DON  RODERICK. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

Lives  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of  mountmg  fire 

May  rise  distinguished  o*er  the  din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguer'd  Dion's  evil  star? 
Such,  Weijjngton,  mi^ht  reach  thee  from  a£EU*, 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o*er  Ocean's  ran^e ; 
Nor  shoute,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar, 

All  as  it  swelled  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change^ 
That  dangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge! 

II. 
Yes  I  such  a  strain,  with  all-o'erpouring  measure, 

Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure, 

That  rings  Mondego's  ravaged  shores  around; 
The  thundering  cry  of  hosts  with  conquest  crown'd. 

The  female  shriek,  the  ruin'd  peasant's  moan, 
The  shout  of  captives  from  their  chains  unbound. 

The  foil'd  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  Natioii'f  choral  hynm  for  tyranny  o'erthrom. 

fli. 

But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day, 

Sldll'd  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page. 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 

The  debt  thou  claim'st  in  this  exhausted  age? 
Thou  givest  our  lyres  a  theme,  that  might  engage 

Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o'er  sea  and  land. 
While  sea  and  land  shall  last;  for  Homer's  rage 

A  theme;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand — 
How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  bandl 

IV. 
TemonntaiBB  stem !  within  whose  rugged  breast 
Tie  Aiends  of  Scottiah  freedom  found  r  eptos© 
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Te  iKrrrents  I  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed  their  rest, 
Returning  from  the  field  of  yan(][uish'd  foes ; 

Sa-^  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close, 
Hiat  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or  Druids  flung, 

What  time  their  hymn  of  victory  arose, 
AndOattraeth's  glens  with  voice  of  triumph  rung, 
And  mystic  Merlin  harp'd,  and  grey-hair'd  JAjwaczk  sung  I - 

V. 

0 1  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain, 

As  sure  your  changeful  gales  seem  oft  to  say 
When  sweeping  wild,  and  sinking  soft  again, 

Like  trumpet-jubilee,  or  harp*s  wild  sway; 
If  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay, 

Then  lend  the  note  to  lum  has  loved  you  long ! 
Who  pious  gather'd  each  tradition  grey, 

That  floats  your  solitary  wastes  adong. 
And  with  affection  vain  gave  them  new  voice  in  son^i; 

VI. 

For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe*er  the  task 

Of  truant  v^se  hath  lightened  graver  care, 
From  Muse  or  Sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask. 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair; 
Careless  he  gave  hiis  numbers  to  the  air. 

They  came  unsought  for,  if  applauses  came ; 
Nor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  the  prayer ; 

L6t  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero's  fame, 
Immortal  be  the  verse  I— forgot  the  poet's  name  I 

VII. 
Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tost : 

"  Minstrel  I  the  fiime  of  whose  romantic  13^6^ 
Capricious-swelling  now,  may  soon  be  lost. 

Like  the  light  fiickering  of  a  cottage  fire ; 
If  to  su<^  task  presumptuous  thou  aspire, 

Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  warrior  due : 
Age  after  age  has  gather'd  son  to  sire. 

Since  our  grey  cufb  the  din  of  conflict  knew, 
Or,  pealing  tiirough  our  vales,  victorious  bugles  blew. 

vin. 

**  Decay'd  our  old  traditionary  iQre, 

Save  where  the  lingering  ^ys  renew  their  ring, 
By  milk-maid  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar, 

Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchmore*s  haunted  spring;' 
Save  where  their  legends  grey-hair*d  shepherds  sing, 

That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine, 
Of  feuds  obscure,  and  Border  ravaging. 
And  rugged  deeds  recount  in  rugg^  line. 
Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  or  Tyne. 

1  See  Note  1  of  the  "^<ytia  to  •^^^^^^^^\^3^;j^^^^^ 
the  Appendix.  The  figutw  ol  wiweuc^  \\iWia^xL\  Xiwi  \F»^vai» 
farther  Notes  in  the  Appeiv^bx. 
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IX. 
**  No !  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 
Gives  with  unstinted  hoon  ethereal  flame, 
Where  the  rude  viUager,  his  labour  done, 

In  verse  spontaneous  '  chants  some  favoured  name ; 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  claim, 
Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet; 
Or  wheuier,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Grsme/ 
He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set, 
Old  Albin*s  red  daymore,  green  Erin's  bayonet  I 

X. 

"Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 
Of  wild  Neva£i  ever  gleams  with  snows. 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruin*d  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o*er  Toledo's  £uie, 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throws 
An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  Ikigland,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

XI. 

**  There,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark 
Still  lightens  in  the  sunbomt  native's  eye ; 
The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark, 
StUl  mark  enduring  pnde  and  constancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Beam  no^  as  once,  thy  nobles'  Nearest  pride, 
Iberia  I  oft  tbj  crestless  peasantry 
Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side. 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood— 'gainst  fortune  fought  and 

XII. 
"  And  cherish'd  still  by  that  unchan^ng  race, 

Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine ; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace. 
Legend  and  vision,  prophesy  and  sign ; 
Where  wonders  wild  of  Ajrabesque  combine 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade, 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. — 
Go,  seek  such  theme  I  "—The  Mountain  Spirit  said : 
With  filial  awe  I  heard— I  heard,  and  I  obeyed. 
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I. 

REARiNa  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies, 

And  darkly  dnstering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise. 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white ; 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  siffht 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretc&d  below, 
And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow. 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  ceaseless  flow. 

n. 

All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio*s  tide, 

Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser's  neigh  or  tramp; 
Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride^ 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick's  camp : 
For,  tnrough  the  river's  night-fo^  rolling  dtunp, 

Was  many  a  proud  pavmon  dmnly  seen. 
Which  glimmer  d  back,  against  the  moon's  fair  lamp^ 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen, 
And  standards  proudly  pitch'd,  and  warders  aim'd  between. 

III. 
But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  ward. 

Since  last  the  deep-mouth'd  bell  of  vespers  toll'd, 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

The  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold: 
A  bana  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old, 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace. 
Bear  slender  darts,  and  casques  bedeck'd  with  gold, 

While  silver-studded  belts  their  shoulders  grace, 
Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  fidduon^  place. 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court. 

They  murmur'd  at  their  master's  long  delay, 
And  held  his  lengthen'd  orisons  in  sport : — 

**  What  I  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning  stay 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away  ? 

And  are  his  houia  m  %uc\i  ^xiX^'^TivcosA  past, 
JFor  fair  Florinda'a  pVwiidei'^  ^^^arcoaXft^^s'i*— > 

Then  to  the  eaat  tJieH  NTftaiy  «>j«\^«!f  ^»a^^  ^^  _^.  . 
And  wish'd  the  lingeimg  da^m  ^o\3l^  ^^MMasst  1qi»i«w»»- 
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V. 
But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent, 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing : 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing. 

Such  as  are  lothly  uttei'^d  to  the  air, 
^lien  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring. 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despau. 

VI. 

Full  on  the  Prelate's  fietce,  and  silver  hair. 

The  stream  of  failing  hght  was  fieebly  roU'd : 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare, 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told, 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook, 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  Conscience  shook. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow.  Remorse  a  warrior's  look. 

VII. 

The  old  man's  &ded  cheek  wax'd  vet  more  pale, 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  King  bewray'd ; 
As  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfinish'd  tale, 
\^en  in  the  midst  his  faltering  whisper  staid. — 
•*  Thus  royal  Witiza  was  slain,"— he  said : 
«  Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  1." 
Thus  stiU  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to  shade. — 
"  Oh  I  rather  deem  *t  was  stem  necessit}' ! 
Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 

VIII. 
•*  And  if  Florinda's  shrieks  alarm'd  the  air, 
If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain. 
And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare, 

Yet,  reverend  priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain  t— 
All  is  not  as  it  seems— the  female  train 

Know  by  then*  bearing  to  disguise  their  mood  :"— 
But  Conscience  here,  as  if  in  high  disdain. 
Sent  to  the  Monarch's  cheek  the  burning  blood- 
He  stay'd  his  speech  abrupt— and  up  the  Prelate  stood. 

IX. 

^*  0  harden'd  of^ring  of  an  iron  race  I 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I  say? 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance,  can  efface 

Murder's  dark  spot,  wash  treason^s  stain  away  ? 
For  the  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray, 

Who^  scarce  repentanl^  makes  Ms  crime  his  boa&t^ 
How  hope  Ahnigbty  vengeance  shall  delay, 
UttJeaa  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host, 
Segpare  the  shepherd,  lest  the  guiltless  sheep  be  \o«>.V* 
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X. 

Then  kindled  the  dark  Tyrant  in  his  mood, 
And  to  his  brow  retom'd  its  dauntless  gloom : 

*  And  wdcome  then,"  he  cried,  ''be  blood  for  blood. 

For  treason  treachery,  for  dishonour  doom  I 
Yet  viU  I  know  whence  come  they,  or  by  whom. 

Show,  for  thon  canst— give  fortn  the  nted  key, 
And  guide  me.  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  room, 

Where^  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be, 
SSb  nation's  fixture  fiites  a  Spanish  EJng  shall  see."— 

XL 

*  lU-fiated  Prince  I  recall  the  desperate  word. 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey  I 
Bethink,  yon  spell-bound  portal  would  afford 

Never  to  former  Monarcn  entrance-way ; 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say, 

Save  to  a  Eang,  the  last  of  all  his  line^ 
What  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay. 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal  mine. 
And,  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine."— 

xn. 

**  Prelate  I  a  Monarch's  &te  brooks  no  delay ; 

Lead  on !"— The  ponderous  key  the  old  man  took, 
And  held  the  winking  lamp  and  led  the  way. 

By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and  secret  nook, 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look; 

And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  King  essay'd. 
Low  mutter'd  thunders  the  Cathedral  shook. 
And  twice  he  stopp'd,  and  twice  new  effort  made, 
Till  the  huge  bolts  rolrd  back,  and  the  loud  hinges  bra/d. 

XIIL 
Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone^ 
Of  polish'd  marble,  bladL  as  funeral  pall. 

Carved  o'er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 
A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence,  they  could  not  8{7^ 
For  window  to  the  upjper  air  was  none; 

Tet,  bv  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eyt, 

xrv/ 

Grim  sentinels,  against  the  upper  wall. 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  Statues  held  their  place;' 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall. 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seem'd  for  kings  of  giant  race, 

That  lived  and  sinn'd  before  the  avenging  flood; 
This  grasp'd  a  scytiie,  i3[i&X.  xe&Xi^  on  «^  tsao^^ 

This  spread  Yua  wmg^  tot  fiSi^X.,  \Jb!^\.  YsiAssra«|,ifci*3k 
JSach  Btubbom  seem'd  and  «k\«iii,\nflnsx\slJ»a  ^tdswA. 
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XV. 

Fix*d  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  sand, 
As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book, 

Whose  iron  yolume  loaded  his  huge  hand ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  fallen  land. 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven : 
And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 

**  Lo,  Destint  and  Time  I  to  whom  b^  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  given."— 

XVI. 
Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes  away; 

An^  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep, 
That  right-hand  Giant  'gan  his  dub  upsway. 

As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 
Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thimder. 
And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap. 

The  marbfo  boundary  was  rent  asunder. 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view  new  sights  of  fear  and  wonder. 

XVII. 
For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach, 

Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision'd  prospect  laid. 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each, 

As  by  8(nne  skilful  artisrs  hand  portray'd : 
Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  smide, 

And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller's  eye; 
There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade. 

Or  deep-embrown'd  by  forests  huge  and  high, 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  murmur'd  by. 

XVIII. 
And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  stage, 

Pass'd  forth  the  band  of  masquers  trimly  led. 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage, 

While  fitting  strains  the  hearer's  fancy  fed ; 
So,  to  sad  Roderick's  eye  in  order  spread. 

Successive  pageants  fill'd  that  mystic  scene. 
Showing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled. 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been ; 
•And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds  were  heard  between. 

XIX. 
First  shrill'd  an  unrepeated  female  shriek ! — 
It  seem'd  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call. 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek. — 

Then  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  atabal. 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal. 
The  Tecbir  war-cry^  and  the  Lelie's  yell,« 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  along^  the  hall, 
\^0ds  not  to  Bodenck  their  dread  import  tell — 
TbeMoorr  be  cried,  **tbe  Afoor/— ring  out  the  Tocun  \)da.\ 
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XX. 

**  Thev  come  I  they  come  I  I  see  the  groaning  hinds 
White  with  the  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde ; 
Swart  Zaarah  joins  her  misbelieying  bands. 

Alia  and  Mahomet  their  battle-word. 
The  dboice  they  yield,  the  Koran  or  the  Sword^> 
See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  arms  amain  I — 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roar'd. 
The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain — 
Now,  Grod  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for  the  good  cause  of  Spaio! 

XXL 

<*  By  Heaven,  the  Moors  prevail  I  the  Christians  yield  1 
Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign  I 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  fielcU- 

Is  not  yon  steed  Orelio? — Yes,  'tis  mine  I ^ 
But  never  was  she  tum'd  from  battle-line: 

Lo  I  where  the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and  stone! 
Curses  pursue  the  slave,  and  wrath  divine  1 
Rivers  ingulph  him  I" — "  Hush,"  in  shuddering  tone, 
The  Prelate  said — **  rash  Prince,  yon  vision'd  form's  thine  own 

XXII. 
Just  then,  a  torrent  cross'd  the  flier's  course ; 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Eangly  Likeness  tried ; 
But  the  deep  eddies  whelm'd  l^tii  man  and  horse. 

Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide ; 
And  the  proud  Moslemah  spread  far  and  wide. 

As  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band ; 
Berber  and  Ismael's  sons  tiie  spoils  divide. 

With  naked  scimitars  mete  out  the  land. 
And  for  the  bondsmen  base,  the  freebom  natives  brand. 

XXIIL 
Then  rose  the  grated  Harem,  to  enclose 

The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  Christian  line ; 
Then,  menials,  to  their  misbelieving  foes, 

Castile's  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine ; 
Then,  too,  the  holy  Cross,  salvation's  sign, 

By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown. 
And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Echo'd,  for  holy  hynm  and  or^an-tone. 
The  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Flair's  gibbering  moan. 

xxrv. 

How  fares  Don  Roderick? — E'en  as  one  who  spies 

Flames  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's  sable  woo^ 
And  hears  around  his  children's  piercing  cries^ 

And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof; 
While  cruel  Conscience  brings  him  bitter  proo^ 

His  foUy  or  his  crime  have  caused  his  grief; 
And  while  above  \am  tvq^  ^<^  fsnxn^d&s^Tne£« 

He  cuises  earth  axL^HeaNecL-A)^mAiiS&v^<S^ 
Desperate  of  eaitiiiy  aaifli,  ^(Bs^«aarai^'ftsK^^^^c36A\ 
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XXV. 

That  sc3rthe-ann'd  Giant  tam'd  his  iktal  glass 

And  twiliffht  on  tiie  landscape  closed  her  wings ; 
Far  to  Astonan  hills  the  war-sounds  pass, 

And  in  their  steed  rebeck  or  timbrel  riogs ; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck'd  dancer  springy 

Bazaats  resoiind  as  when  their  marts  are  met^ 
In  toumej  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings. 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seem'd  to  set. 
The  Imaum*8  chant  was  heard  from  mosque  or  minaret. 

XXVI. 

So  nas8*d  that  pageant    Ere  another  came, 

The  yisionary  scene  was  wrapped  in  smoke^ 
Whose  8ulph*rons  wreaths  were  crossed  by  sheets  of  flame 

Witii  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke, 
Till  Roderick  deem'd  the  fiends  had  burst  their  yoke. 

And  waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfalone  I 
For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  sp^e. 

Never  by  ancient  warrior  heart!  or  known ; 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was  her  ton*. 

XXVII. 
From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds  away— 

The  Christians  have  regained  their  heritage ; 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  ray 

And  manv  a  monastery  decks  the  stage. 
And  lofty  church,  and  low-brow'd  hermitage. 

The  Umd  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Ejiight, — 
The  Genii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an  age ; 

This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  bright, 
And  that  was  Valoub  named,  this  Bigotby  was  hight. 

XXVIII. 
Valour  was  hamess'd  like  a  chief  of  old, 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly  gest ; 
His  sword  was  temper'd  in  the  £bro  cold, 

Morena's  eagle  plume  adom'd  his  crest. 
The  spoils  of  Afrias  lion  bound  his  breast 

Fierce  he  stepped  forward  and  flung  down  his  gage ;     ^ 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 

Him  followed  his  Companion,  dark  and  sage, 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimage. 

XXIX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came^ 

In  look  and  Ixmguage  proud  as  proud  might  be, 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fights,  and  &me: 

Yet  was  that  barefoot  Monk  more  proud  than  he ; 
And  as  f^e  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  roimd  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound, 
And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free, 

Till  ermined  Age,  and  Youth  in  arms  renoun'd, 
ffoaonimg  bis  scourge  and  haircloth,  meekly  kisa'd  ih« 
grounds  ^ 
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XXX. 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  YAJjoxTRf  peerless  knight, 

Who  ne'er  to  King  or  Kaiser  veil'd  his  crest^ 
Victorious  still  in  bml-feast  or  in  fight, 

Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did  invest, 
Stoop'd  ever  to  that  Anchoret^s  behest; 

Nor  reason*d  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  wrong, 
But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 

And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world  along. 
For  he  was  fierce  as  brave,  and  pitiless  as  strong. 

XXXI. 

Oft  his  proud  galleys  sought  some  new-found  world. 

That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first  the  mom ; 
Still  at  that  Wizard's  feet  their  spoils  he  hurl'd,— 

Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne. 
Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  worn. 

Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  and  foul ; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn. 

Bedabbled  all  with  blood. — With  grislv  scowl 
The  Hermit  marked  the  stains,  and  smiled  beneath  his  cowl 

XXXII. 

Then  did  he  bless  the  ofiering,  and  bade  make 

'Tribute  to  heaven  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 

And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censer  8wa3r8, 
But  with  the  incense-breath  these  censers  raise. 

Mix  steams  from  corpses  smouldering  in  the  fire; 
The  groans  of  prison'd  victims  mar  the  lays, 

And  shrieks  of  agony  confound  the  quire ; 
While,  'mid  the  minted  sounds,  the  darkened  scenes  expire 

XXXIII. 
Preluding  light,  were  strains  of  music  heard. 

As  once  again  revolved  that  measured  sand ; 
Such  sounds  as  when,  for  sylvan  dance  prepared. 

Gay  Xeres  summons  for&  her  vintage  band ; 
When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 
«     The  mozo  blime,  witli  gay  muchacha  met,^ 
He  conscious  of  his  broider'd  cap  and  band. 
She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsette. 
Each  tiptoe  perch'd  to  spring,  and  shake  the  castanet 

XXXIV. 

And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became; 

For  Valour  had  relax'd  his  ardent  look. 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  tame, 

Lay  stretch'd,  fiill  loth  the  weight  of  arms  to  brouk; 
And  soften'd  Bigk>trt,  upon  his  book, 

Patter'd  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill : 
But  the  blithe  -peaaant  "^\\ft^\iaa  ^Tva&x^^Atf^>B^ 

Whistled  the  muVftteet  c?«t  ^«J»  mA\S^ 
AnA  rung  from  vTiX\age-sce«n.^^^«^  w^B^^kftSa^ 
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XXXV. 
Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil, 

I«t  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold ; 
And,  careless,  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 

Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  minion  bold. 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold,  « 

From  CQurt  intrigae,  from  bickermg  faction  fEur ; 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love's  tale  was  told, 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar, 
Sweet  8toop*d  the  western  son,  sweet  rose  the  evening  star. 

XXXVI. 

As  that  sea-dond,  in  size  like  human  hand, 

When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen. 
Came  slowly  overshadowing  Israel's  land, 

A  while^  perchance,  bededi'd  with  colours  sheen. 
While  3ret  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been, 

Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud. 
Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene, 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  cloud. 
Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howl'd  aloud : 

XXXVIL 

Even  80,  upon  that  peacefcQ  scene  was  pour'd. 

Like  gauering  clouds,  full  many  a  foreign  band. 
And  He,  their  leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword. 

And  offer'd  peacefrd  front  and  open  hand. 
Veiling  the  pcajured  treachery  he  planned, 

B^  frienduiip's  zeal  and  hoi^ours  specious  guise. 
Until  he  won  tilie  passes  of  the  land ; 

Then  burst  wero  honour's  oath,  and  friendship's  ties ! 
He  dutch'd  his  vulture  grasp,  and  call'd  fEiir  Spain  his  prize. 

XXXVIIL 
An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore ; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became, 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er, 

Or  check'd  his  course  for  piety  or  shame; 
Who,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem  d  a  soldier's  fame 

Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won. 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  deck'd  his  name 

Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monaroh's  throne, 
Reck'd  not  of  Monarch's  ftuth,  or  Mercy's  kingly  tone. 

XXXIX. 

From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came. 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb-hovel's  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame, 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth — 
The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obscure, 
That  i>oi«>J25  the  glad  /msband-fleld  with  dearth. 
Ana  by  destraction  bids  its  fame  endure. 
Math  not  a  aonrce  more  snUen,  stagoant,  and  hnpuie. 
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XL. 
Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  Form; 

Her  lunbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  shoVd, 
With  which  she  beckon'd  him  through  fight  and  storm, 

And  all  he  crush*d  that  cross'd  his  desperate  road, 
Kor  thought,  nor  fear*d,  nor  look*d  on  what  he  trode. 

Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  coul^  not  slake, 
So  oft  as  e'er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad — 

It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors  wake, 
Nor  deign*d  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take. 

XLL 
No  longer  now  she  spum'd  at  mean  revenge, 

Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquer*d  foeman's  moan ; 
As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Kome  to  change, 

By  CsBsar's  side  she  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
Nor  joy*d  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won, 

As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Greece  were  task'd 
To  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon : 

No  seemlj  veil  her  modem  minion  ask'd. 
He  saw  her  hideous  fkce,  and  loved  the  fiend  unmaskU 

XLIL 
That  Prelate  marked  his  march — On  banners  blazed 

With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land. 
On  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed ; 

*' And  hopest  thou  then,"  he  said,  "  thy  power  shall  stand? 
0 1  thou  has  builded  on  the  shifting  sand. 

And  thou  hast  tempered  it  with  slaughter's  flood ; 
And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty's  hand, 

Gore-molsten'd  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud. 
And  by  a  bloody  death,  shall  die  the  Man  of  Blood  !** 

XLIII. 
The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  from  his  train 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kneel, 
And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried  " Castile!"* 
Not  that  he  loved  him — No  I — In  no  man's  weal, 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  joy'd  that  sullen  heart ; 
Tet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel, 

That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  his  part, 
And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stem  beck  to  start. 

XLIV. 
But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused. 

Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung. 
Nor  brookM  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused ; 

For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  gen^iid  tongue 
Ezclaim'd,  *<  To  arms  I  "—-and  fast  to  arms  they  sprung. 

And  Valour  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land  I 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  ^o^,  «&\d'^V<ek^'sn!^, 

As  burst  tihft  awa\iemTv^'^«aAx\\A\&&\^vGA^ 
When  'galiist  hia  treackerouatoea^aft  €L«L^^\ask^aKaJ&JiL\« 
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XL7. 
That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eve 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  roimcl. 
Now  doflTd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly, 

And  firom  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound, 

fVom  Tarick's  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains  blown. 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  foimd, 

To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne — 
Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their  own. 

XLVI. 
From  Alpuhara*8  peak  that  bugle  rung, 

And  it  was  echo'd  from  Corunna's  wall ; 
Statdy  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 

Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hall ; 
Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain-coronet, 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battie-call. 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valour's  sons  are  met, 
First  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquelet. 

XLVII. 
But  xmappall'd,  and  burning  for  the  fight. 

The  Invaders  march,  of  victory  secure ; 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite,  * 

And  train*d  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure, 

Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow. 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure; 

While  nought  against  them  bring  the  unpractised  foe. 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and  hands  for  Freedom's  blow 

XLVIII. 
Proudly  they  march — ^but,  0 1  they  march  not  forth 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign. 
As  when  their  Eagles,  sweeping  through  the  Korth, 

De8troy*d  at  everv  stoop  an  ancient  reign  I 
Far  other  f&te  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain ; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied, 
New  Patriot  armies  started  fix>m  the  slain. 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  wide,*' 
And  oft  the  God  of  Battles  blest  the  righteous  side. 

XLIX. 
Nor  nnatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail, 

Remain'd  their  savage  waste.    With  blade  and  brand, 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale. 
But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land. 

And  daim^  for  blood  the  retribution  due. 
Probed  the luwd heart,  and  lopp'd  the  murd'rous  band; 
And  Dawn,  when  o'er  the  scene  her  beams  she  thiev, 
mdatraiBa  tit^  bad  made,  the  spoilers*  corpses  knew 
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L. 

What  minatarel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongae  may  tel]» 

Amid  the  vision'd  strife  from  sea  to  sea. 
How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell. 

Still  honoured  in  defeat  as  victory ! 
For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be, 

Show'd  eyeey  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood; 
Slaughter  and  Ruin,  shouting  forth  their  glee, 

Bdield,  while  riding  on  the  tempest  scud. 
The  waters  choked  with  shun,  the  earth  bedrench'd  with  blooii 

LI. 
Then  Zaragoza— blighted  be  the  tongae 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  honour  dael 
For  never  hath  the  harp  of  Minstrel  rung. 

Of  £Edth  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly  true ! 
Mine,  sap,  and  bomb,  thy  shattered  ruins  knew. 

Each  art  of  war's  extremity  had  room. 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack'd  streets  the  foe  withdrew. 

And  when  at  length  stem  fate  decreed  thy  doom. 
They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children's  bloody  tomb.^ 

LII. 
Tet  raise  thy  head,  sad  city  I  Though  in  chains, 

Enthrall'd  thou  capst  not  be  I  Arise,  and  daim 
Beverence  from  every  heart  wherei  Freedom  reigns^ 

For  what  thou  worshippest  I — ^thy  sainted  dame, 
She  of  the  Column,  honoured  be  her  name 

By  all,  whate*er  their  creed,  who  honour  love! 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flame. 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  bless'd  above. 
To  every  byal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove  I 

LIII. 

Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.    Gerona  fiur ! 

Faithfiil  to  death  thy  heroes  shall  be  sung. 
Manning  the  towers,  while  o'er  their  heads  the  air 

Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  hung; 
Now  tiiicker  darkening  where  the  mine  was  sprung. 

Now  briefly  lightened  bv  the  cannon's  flare^ 
Now  arch'd  with  fire-sparks  as  the  bomb  was  fiung, 

And  redd'ning  now  with  conflagration's  glare, 
While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare. 

LIV. 

While  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear. 

While  the  earth  shook,  and  darken'd  was  the  sky 
And  wide  Destruction  stunn'd  the  listening  ear, 

Appall'd  the  heart,  and  stupified  the  eye, — 
Afar  was  heard  that  thrice-repeated  cry. 

In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  tongue  unites 
Whene'er  bet  aoxA  \a  u^,  «iA\fvi^&^\«asa  ^i^jtu 

Whether  it  hwl  tXia  miife-CML^  ot  ^Oaa  "^^V  ^  ^.  ^^ 
And  bid  each  arni  ho  etconft,  oxXaS.  «»j^\«»s!«.\*^>a«&* 
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LV. 
Don  Roderick  ttini*d  him  as  the  shoot  grew  load-* 

A  yaried  scene  the  changeful  vision  shoVd, 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the  doad, 
A  gallant  navy  stemmed  the  billows  broad. 
.  From  mast  and  stem,  St  George's  symbol  flow'd. 
Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear; 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  roVd, 
And  flashed  the  sun  on  bayonet,  brand,  and  spear. 
And  tiie  wild  beach  retum'd  the  seamen's  jovial  cheer. 

LVI. 
It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight  I — 

The  billows  foam'd  beneath  a  thousand  oars ; 
Fast  as  they  land,  the  red-cross  ranks  unite. 

Legions  on  legions  brighfning  all  the  shores ; 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars. 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thimder  of  the  drum. 
Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-flourish  pours. 

And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb. 
For,  bold  m  Freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean  come ! 

LVII. 
A  various  host  thev  came— whose  ranks  display 

Each  mode  in  which  the  waiTior  meets  the  fight : 
The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array. 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 
Far  glance  the  light  of  sabres  flashing  bright. 

Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead ; 
Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night, 

Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl'd  by  rapid  steed. 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  m  speed. 

Lvm. 

A  various  host — ^from  kindred  realms  they  came, 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown — 
For  yon  fSur  bands  shall  merry  England  claim, 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  firown, 

And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause. 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown,. 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a  pause, 
And  freebom  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  with  the  Laws 

LIX. 
And,  0 1  loved  warriors  of  the  Minstrel's  land  I 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave  I 
The  mgg^  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band. 

And luursher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave 

As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid ; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 

And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  lidd, 
ffben  Ji'res  the  deeperate  fye  that  for  such  onset  sUidl 
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LX. 
Hark  I  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings, 

Minglmg  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrds^, 
His  jest  while  each  hlithe  comrade  round  him  flings, 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee  I 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  I  tameless,  fr^nk,  and  free. 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known. 
Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  she : 

And  He,  yon  Chieftain — strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle ! — the  Hero  is  thine  own. 

LXI. 
Now  on  the  scene  Yimeira  should  be  shown. 

On  Talavera*s  fight  should  Roderick  gaze, 
And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle  won. 

And  see  Busaco*s  crest  with  lightning  blaze : — 
But  shall  fond  f&ble  mix  with  heroes'  praise  ? 

Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Truth's  long  triumphs  room? 
And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bays, 

That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's  tomb? 

LXII. 
Or  may  I  give  adventurous  Fancy  scope. 

And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awfid  veil 
That  hides  futuritv  from  anxious  hope. 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glory  hail. 
And  painting  Europe  rousing  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain's  invaders  from  her  conflnes  hurl'd, 
While  kindling  nations  buckle  on  their  mail. 

And  Fame,  with  clarion-blast  and  wings  imfurl'd. 
To  Freedom  and  Revenge  awakes  an  injured  World? 

LXIII. 
0  vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I  cast. 

Since  Fate  has  mark'd  futurity  her  own : 
Yet  Fate  resigns  to  Worth  the  glorious  past, 

The  deeds  recorded,  and  the  wurels  won. 
Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny"  be  gone. 

King,  Prelate,  all  the  phantasms  of  my  brain. 
Melted  away  like  mist-wreaths  in  the  sun. 

Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour,  and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  Patriot's  parting  strain 
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CONCLUSIOK 


L 
hall  command  Estrella's  moimtain-tide 
:  to  the  souroey  when  tempest-chafed,  to  hie  ? 
rhen  Crascogne's  vex'd  ^ulf  ia  raging  wide, 
I  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  mfjEint's  cry? 
gic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  tnr, 
when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey, 
iscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby, 
lim  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles*  way, 
shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  bidding  stay. 

IL 

*er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers 

'  dose  their  wings,  the  svmbol  of  our  yoke, 

eir  own  sea  hath  whelmed  yon  red-cross  powers  V* 

I,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock, 

"shd,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Gaul's  Leader  spoke. 

e  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  press, 

them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock, 

smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress ; — 

leir  wasteftd  march  a  reeking  wilderness.  ^ 

III. 
all  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his  word, 
igh  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of  the  land, 
1  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword, 
i^h  Britons  arm,  and  Wellington  command  ? 
im  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 
damantine  barrier  to  his  force ; 
)m  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shatter'd  band, 
om  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious  course. 

IV. 
'.  because  Alcoba*s  mountain-hawk 
1  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  food, 
ibers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 
Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood : 
I  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood, 
Lisbon's  matrons  from  their  walls,  might  sum 
mads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued, 
hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum, 
I  the  bands  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc  come 

Y. 
WDsbave  beard  these  thunders  idly  rolVd, 
peen  these  wistfid  myriads  eye  their  prey. 
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As  fSamish'd  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fold — 

Bat  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  lay  I 
At  length  they  move— but  not  to  battle-fray. 

Nor  blaze  yon  fires  where  meets  the  manly  fight : 
Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the  way 
.  Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite 
To  damn  with  double  shame  their  ignominious  flight  I 

VI. 
O  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath  I 

Ne*er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
What  wanton  horrors  mark*d  their  wreckful  path  !— 

The  peasant  butchered  in  his  ruih*d  cot, 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot, 

Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame, 
Woman  to  infamy ; — ^no  crime  forgot, 

By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  Gk)diB  great  name  I 

VIL 
The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom. 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done, 
Gave  his  poor  croSt  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn,** 

Wiped  his  stem  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp'd  his  gun. 
Nor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britain's  peaceful  son 

Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay ; 
Riches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun. 

Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  Uie  gay, 
Noi  the  poor  peasant's  mite,  nor  bard's  more  worthless  la^* 

VIIL 
But  thou — ^nnfoughten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate^ 

Minion  of  Fortune,  now  miscaU'd  in  vain  I 
Can  vantage-ground  no  confidence  create, 

Marcell^s  pass,  nor  Guarda's  mountain-chain? 
Vainglorious  fugitive  1  **  yet  turn  again  1 

Behold,  where,  named  by  some  prophetic  Seer, 
Flows  Honour's  Fountain,"  as  foredoom'd  the  stain 

From  thy  dishonour'd  name  and  arms  to  clear- 
Fallen  Child  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem  her  &vour  here! 

IX. 

Yet,  ere  thou  tum'st,  collect  each  distant  aid; 

Those  chief  that  never  heard  the  lion  roar! 
Within  whose  souls  lives  not  a  trace  portray'd^ 

Of  Talavera,  or  Mondego's  shore  I 
Marshal  each  band  thou  hast,  and  summon  more; 

Of  war's  fell  stratagems  exhaust  the  whole; 
Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour, 

Legion  on  le^on  on  thy  foeman  roll, 
And  weary  out  his  arm— thou  canst  not  quell  hk  soaL 
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X 

y  gleams  with  steel  Agneda's  shore, 
y  thy  squadrons  hide  Assnava's  plam, 
nt  the  flying  thunders  as  they  roar, 
firantic  cha^e  and  tenfold  oads,  in  vain  !'* 
lat  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  slain,^^ 
from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given — 
Qce  and  grief  gave  mountain-rage  the  rein, 
at  the  bloody  spear-point  headlong  driven, 
ot's  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of  heaven. 

XL 
led  boaster  t  teach  thy  haughty  mood 
ead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne ; 
m  hast  left  his  legions  in  theu:  blood, 
ved  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own ; 
it  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown, 
ritish  skill  and  valour  were  outvied ; 
r,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington  I 
f  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried — 
lur  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we'll  abido. 

XII. 

I,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day, 
sludl  a  bard  xmknowing  and  unknown, 
id  to  each  victorious  leader  pay, 
ad  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won? 
I  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone, 
;he  wide  sea  to  hail  Cadogan  brave ; 
perchance,  the  minstrel-note  might  own, 
ful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
far  western  isles  that  hear  the  Atmntic  rave« 

XIII. 
ird  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword, 
v^e  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  Came : 
Albuera  thunders  Beresford  ! 
Eled  Barossa  shouts  for  dauntless  GRiEMS ! 
verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame, 
as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound, 
iie  world  re-echo  to  their  feme ! 
ever,  upon  gory  battle-ground, 
quest's  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  victors 
crowned  I 

xrv. 

than  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays, 

brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field, 

them  to  emulate  their  fathers'  praise, 

er*d  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steelM,^ 

sed  feir  Lusitania's  fallen  shield, 

jrare  new  edge  to  Lnsitania^s  sword, 

^it  Iter  8ona  forgotten  arms  to  wield — 

dmjrbarp,  and  burst  its  every  choi^ 

2tjr  worth,  victoriouB  JBsbbsford  I 
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XV. 
Not  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won, 

Though  6aul*8  proud  legions  roll*d  like  mist  away, 
Was  h3f  his  self-devoted  valour  shown, — 

He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day ; 
But  when  he  toiVd  those  squadrons  to  array, 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  game. 
Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay. 

He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and  of  shame. 
And,  dearer  fai  than  life,  he  pledged  a  soldier^s  fame. 

XVI. 

Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpast  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  afiection's  wound. 
Whose  wish  Heaven  for  his  country's  weal  denied; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
From  clime  to  clime,  where'er  war^  trumpets  sornicu 

The  wanderer  went ;  yet,  Caledonia  1  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground; 

He  dream'd  'mid  Alpine  cliflfs  of  Athole's  hill. 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's  lovely  rilL 

XVII. 
0  hero  of  a  race  renown'd  of  old. 

Whose  war-cry  oft  has  waked  the  battle-swell. 
Since  first  distinguish'd  in  the  onset  bold. 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Roman  rampart  fell  I 
By  Wallace'  side  it  rung  the  Southron's  ^ell, 

Aldeme,  Eilsythe,  and  Tibber,  own'd  its  fame, 
Tummell's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell. 
But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name, 
Than  when  wild  Bondaleam'd  the  conquering  diout  of 
Grjsme  1  ^' 

XVIII. 
.But  all  too  long,  through  seas  unknown  and  dark, 

(With  Spenser's  parable  I  dose  my  tale,) 
By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steer'd  my  venturous  bark. 

And  landward  now  I  drive  before  the  ^le. 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hail. 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand. 
And  now  I  gladly  furl  my  weary  sail. 
And  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  Uie  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag,  and  bind  my  skifi"  to  laud* 
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ADYEBTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDHIOS. 


The  Scene  of  this  Poem  is  laid  at  Jhheby,  near  GretaBni$ 
in  Yorkshire,  and  ehi/U  to  the  adjacent  Fortreae  of  Banm 
Caatle,  and  to  other  places  in  that  Vidnity, 

The  Time  occupied  by  the  Action  is  a  space  of  Five  Days,  Tkf 
oj  which  are  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  end  of  the  F^  m 
the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Canto. 

The  Date  of  the  supposed  events  is  immediately  mibseqsmA 
the  great  BaUle  of  Marston  Moor,  Sd  July  1644.  This  period 
public  coffusion  has  been  chosen,  without  any  purpose  ofeombm 
the  Fable  with  the  Military  or  Political  Events  of  the  ChU  TTi 
but  only  as  affording  a  degree  of  probability  to  the  Fictitiom  mrr 
tioe  now  presented  to  the  Publie, 
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Between  the  publication  of  *'  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,**  which  was 
ao  eminently  successful,  and  that  of  "  Rokeby,"  in  1813,  three  years 
liad  interyened.  I  shall  no^  I  believe,  be  accused  of  ever  having 
attempted  to  usurp  a  superiority  over  many  men  of  genius,  my 
'ttmtemporaries ;  but,  in  point  of  popularity,  not  of  actual  talent, 
the  ca]ffice  of  the  public  had  certainly  given  me  such  a  temporary 
ameriority  over  men,  of  whom  in  regard  to  poetical  fancy  and 
feeliiig,  I  scarcely  thought  myself  woruy  to  loose  the  shoe-latch. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  afiectatipn  in  me  to  deny, 
that  I  conceived  myself  to  understand,  more  perfectly  than  many 
of  my  contemporaries,  the  manner  most  likely  to  interest  t^e  great 
mass  of  mankind.  Yet,  even  with  this  belief,  I  must  truly  and 
fiurlv  say,  that  I  always  consiiered  myself  rather  as  one  who  held 
the  betS)  in  time  to  be  paid  over  to  the  winner,  than  as  having 
any  pretence  to  keep  them  in  my  own  right 

Uk  the  meantime  years  crept  on,  and  not  without  their  usual 
depredations  on  the  passing  generation.    My  sons  had  arrived  at 
the  age  when  the  paternal  home  was  no  longer  their  best  abode, 
as  both  were  destined  to  active  life.    The  fidd-sports,  to  which  I 
was  peculiarly  attached,  had  now  less  interest,  and  were  replaeod 
by  other  amusements  of  a  more  quiet  character;  and  the  means 
and  opportunity  of  pursuing  these  were  to  be  sought  for.    I  had, 
^Bdeed,  for  some  years  attended  to  farming,  a  knowledge  of  which 
H  or  at  least  was  then,  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  a  family 
Jaidmg  in  a  solitary  country-house ;  but  although  this  was  the 
•Tonrite  amusement  of  many  of  my  friends,  I  have  never  been 
*hle  to  consider  it  as  a  source  of  pleasure.    J  never  could  think  it 
a  loatter  of  passing  importance,  that  my  cattle,  or  crops,  were  bet- 
J*or  more  plentiml  than  those  of  my  neighbours,  and  neverthe- 
■^  I  began  to  feel  the  necessitv  of  some  more  quiet  out-door  oc- 
cupation, different  from  those  I  had  hitherto  pursued.    I  purchased 
•small  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  with  the  purpose  of 
IManting  and  improving  it,  to  which  property  circumstances  after- 
^Vds  enabled  me  to  make  considerable  additions ;  and  thus  an 
^  took  place  in  my  life,  almost  equal  .to  the  important  one  men- 
5oned  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  he  removed  from  the 
*lue-room  to  the  Brown.    In  point  of  neighbourhood,  at  \eaBt> 
^  change  of  residence  made  little  more  difference.    Abbotsioxd, 
•JirA«?A  we  removed,  whs  only  six  or  seven  mUes  down  tiie 
f>aai  and  lay  on  the  same  beauUfal  stream.     It  did  not  posaeaa 
^nmuBtic  character  ofAsbastiel,  my  former  residence ;  but  Vt 
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had  a  stretch  of  meadow-land  along  the  river,  and  pos8eMd,m| 
the  phrase  of  the  landscape-gardener,  considerable  euiabOitai 
Above  all,  the  land  was  my  own,  like  Unde  Tobv's  BdwlmMni^ 
to  do  what  I  would  with.  It  had  been,  though  the  gnoMte 
was  long  postponed,  an  early  wish  of  mine  to  connect  myMikf  vft 
my  mother-earth,  and  prosecute  those  experiments  by  irkkkl 
species  of  creative  power  is  exercised  over  the  face  of  natm  I 
can  trace,  even  to  childhood,  a  pleasure  derived  firom  Dodik)^ 
account  of  Shenstone's  Leasowes,  and  I  envied  the  ^  vm 
more  for  the  pleasure  of  accomplishing  the  objects  detuledklfe 
Mend's  sketch  of  his  grounds,  than  for  the  possession  of  |i|K 
crook,  flock,  and  Phillis  to  boot.  Mv  memory,  also,  teiucioaii 
quaint  expressions,  still  retained  a  phrase  which  it  had  galM 
from  an  old  almanack  of  Charles  the  Second's  time,  (whmeivy 
thing  down  to  almanacks  affected  to  be  smart,)  in  which  the  ndK, 
m  the  month  of  June,  is  advised,  for  health's  sake,  to  walk  anil 
or  two  every  day  before  breakfSEist,  and,  if  he  can  possibfysomtf^ 
age,  to  let  his  exercise  be  taken  upon  hiis  own  land. 

With  the  satisfaction  of  having  attained  the  AiMlmeiitcfa 
early  and  long  cherished-hope,  I  commenced  my  improvenflrt^ 
as  delightful  in  their  process  as  those  of  the  child  who  fintmdi 
a  ^ress  for  a  new  doll.  The  nakedness  of  the  land  was  inta* 
hidden  by  woodlands  of  considerable  extent — tiie  smallest  of  pv* 
sible  cottages  was  progressively  expanded  into  a  sort  of  dreoiii 
a  mansion-house,  whimsical  in  the  exterior,  but  convenient  irittb 
Nor  did  I  forget  what  is  the  natural  pleasure  of  every  numirii 
has  been  a  reader,  I  mean  the  filling  the  shelves  of  a  UAsaHf 
large  library.  All  these  objects  I  kept  in  view,  to  be  execntBiM 
convenience  should  serve;  and,  although  I  knew  many 
must  elapse  before  they  could  be  attain^  I  was  of  a  disj 
to  comfort  myself  with  the  Spanish  proverb,  **  Time  and  I 
any  two." 

The  difficult  and  indispensable  point,  of  finding  a  ^ 
subject  of  occupation,  was  now  at  length  attained;  but  tiierewM 
annexed  to  it  the  necessity  of  becoming  again  a  candidatB  fti 
public  favour;  for,  as  I  was  turned  improver  on  the  earth  of  Ai 
every-day  world,  it  was  under  condition  that  the  small  te 
of  Parnassus,  which  might  be  accessible  to  my  labonn^ 
not  remain  uncultivated. 

1  meditated,  at  first,  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Bmce^  in  ivUd 
I  made  some  progress,  but  afterwards  judged  it  advisable  to  hs 
it  aside,  supposing  that  an  English  story  might  haw  nor 
novelty;  in  consequence,  the  precedence  was  given  to  "  Bokeby* 

If  subject  and  scenery  could  have  influenced  the  &te  of  a  pooB 
that  of  *'Kokeby "  should  have  been  eminently  distingoishei;  ft 
the  grounds  belong  to  a  dear  friend,  with  whom  I  liad  Irraii 
habits  of  intimacy  for  many  years,  and  the  place  itself  united  4 
romantic  beauties  of  the  wil^  of  Scotland  with  the  rich  and  m^ 
ing  aspect  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  ishmd.  But  the  Csfi 
liers  and  Roundheads,  whom  I  attempted  to  summon  up  to  tOHi 
this  beautiful  region,  had  for  the  public  neither  the  noiv«lt¥ac 
the  peculiar  interest  of  th&  -onx!ci\^^^'^^^s2a3vd»^  This,  penap 

sympathises  readily  and  at  oTica  -m^  VJoa  «N«rv^  -^ift&^^ufe 
herself  has  af&xed  upon  ^<4  mwanssta  ol «.  va«\^A>W^cs^6>%.* 
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itete;  ifhentm  it  luw  more  dUBcnltr  in  midvr* 
nrtfaig  itself  in  mannen  founded  upon'tlioM  pevu* 
lalntB  of  thinUnc  or  acting,  wliicli  are  produuiHi  by  tlie  pro- 
1  of  wocAetj,  We  oonld  read  with  pleasure  tlie  tale  of  the 
fttores  of  a  Goaack  or  a  Blongol  Tartar,  while  we  ouly  won. 
md  stare  over  those  of  the  loven  in  the  **  iVaiiinfc  C'hinoM 
osy,"  where  the  embarrassmentfl  turn  upon  difticultii'S  arijtinj; 
3f  imintelUgible  delicacies  peculiar  to  tlie  cuMonu  aud  mannen 
lat  aifected  people. 

n&e  cause  of  my  fStilure  had,  however,  a  far  (le«>per  root.  Tlie 
mei^  or  styles  which,  by  itn  novelty,  attrautttl  t\w  publir  in  an 
Buai  degree^  had  now,  after  having;  Imii  thn-«  tiuK'n  iN-fiin* 
Q,  ffg^^"ft^  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  In*j;uii  in  the 
ii  to  lose  its  channs.  The  reviewers  may  lie  nnitl  to  have 
itrophiMd  the  author  in  the  language  of  TarueirH  J-Alwin  :— 

"And  here  rererae  the  rhnrm,  he  rrit-M, 
And  let  it  fuirlv  nu«-  sulliri-. 
The  gambol  kai  been  shown." 

The  licentious  combination  of  rh^-mes,  in  a  manner  not  perhapM 
r  congenial  to  our  language,  had  not  been  cuntiuvd  to  the 
lor.  Indeed,  in  most  bimilar  case%  the  inventors  of  such 
eltaes  have  their  repuution  destroyed  by  their  own  imitaton), 
^LctsBon  fell  under  the  fur>'  of  his  o^-n  dogs.  The  pn-sent 
K>r,  like  Bobadil,  had  taught  his  trick  of  fence  to  a  hundred 
tlemen,  (and  ladies)  who  could  fence  very  nearly,  or  quite,  as 
I  as  hiinself.  For  this  there  was  no  rehieilv ;  tlie  harmony 
ime  tiresome  and  ordinary,  and  both  the  origuial  inventor  and 
invention  must  have  fallen  into  contempt,  if  he  hud  not  found 
another  road  to  public  favour.  What  has  been  raid  of  the 
re  only,  must  be  considered  to  apply  equally  to  tlie  structure 
Jie  Poem  and  of  the  style.  The  very  best  pasKagcs  of  any 
nlar  style  are  not,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  imiution,  but  they 
f  be  approached  by  men  of  talent ;  and  those  who  are  less  able 
opy  them,  at  least  lay  hold  of  their  peculiar  features,  so  as  to 
dnoe  a  strong  burlesque.  In  either  way,  the  elFcct  of  the 
sner  is  rendered  cheap  and  common ;  and^  in  the  latter  cose, 
cohraa  to  boot.  The  evil  consequences  to  an  author's  rcputa- 
L  are  at  least  as  fiital  as  those  which  come  upon  the  muttical 
ipoaer,  when  his  melody  fiEdls  into  the  hands  of  the  street  ballad- 
jer. 

Of  the  unfavourable  species  of  imitation,  the  author's  st}'le 
'e  room  to  a  very  large  number,  owing  to  an  appearance  of 
iUty  to  whi(^  some  of  uiose  who  used  the  measure  unquestion- 
Y  leaned  too  £Eir.    The  effect  of  the  more  favourable  imitations, 
ipoeed  by  persons  of  talent,  was  almost  equally  unfortunate  to 
original  minstreL  by  showing  that  they  could  overshoot  him 
h  hiB  own  bow.    In  short,  the  popularity  which  once  attended 
School,  as  it  was  called,  was  now  fast  decaying. 
Besides  all  this,  to  have  kept  his  ground  at  the  crisis  when 
okeby"  appeared,  its  author  ought  to  have  put  forth  his  utmost 
sngtb,  ana  to  hmve  poaaeaaed  at  least  all  ids  original  advan- 
9t^£xra  migbty  ana  unexpected  rival  was  advancing  on  t^ 
»— T«  rival  not  in  poetical  powers  only,  but  in  that  art  ol 
Tttv  popalaritjr,  in  wbJcb  the  present  writer  had  hithsrto 
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preceded  better  men  than  himself.  The  reader  will  easily  Me  tfai 
B3rron  is  here  meant,  who,  after  a  little  velitation  of  oo  gni 
promise,  now  appeared  as  a  serious  candidate,  in  the  "Fiat  t« 
Cantos  of  Chiloe  Harold."  I  was  astonished  at  the  power  edMi 
by  that  work,  which  neither  the  ''Hours  of  Idleness^*  nor  ft 
''English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,**  had  prepared  me  toccpi 
fh)m  its  author.  There  was  a  depth  in  his  thought,  an  mm 
abundance  in  his  diction,  which  argued  full  conndwoA  ift  1 
inexhaustible  resources  of  which  he  felt  himself  possessed;  a 
there  was  some  appearance  of  that  labour  of  tne  file^  irU 
indicates  that  the  author  is  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  doh 
every  justice  to  his  work,  that  it  may  pass  warrant.  Lord  Byn 
was  also  a  traveller,  a  man  whose  ideas  were  fired  by  having  see 
in  distant  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  the  places  whose  va 
names  are  recorded  in  our  boHSoms  as  the  shrines  of  ancient  poeti 
For  his  own  misfortune,  perhaps,  but  certainly  to  the  high  increi 
of  his  poetical  character,  nature  had  mixed  in  Lord  Byron's  syste 
those  passions  which  agitate  the  human  heart  with  most  violeiM 
and  which  mav  be  said  to  have  hurried  his  bright  career  toi 
early  close.  Tliere  would  have  been  little  wisdom  in  measozii 
my  force  with  so  formidable  an  antagonist ;  and  I  was  as  like 
to  tire  of  playing  the  second  fiddle  in  the  concert,  as  my  audien 
of  hearing  me.  Age  also  was  advancing.  I  was  growing  inse 
sible  to  those  subjects  of  excitation  by  which  ^outh  is  agitate 
1  had  around  me  the  most  pleasant  but  least  exciting  of  all  sodet 
that  of  kind  Mends  and  an  affectionate  family.  My  drda 
employments  was  a  narrow  one;  it  occupied  me  constantly, and 
became  daily  more  difficult  for  me  to  interest  myself  in  poetk 
composition : — 

*'  How  happily  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by  !** 

Yet,  though  conscious  that  I  must  be,  in  the  opinion  of  got 
mdges,  inferior  to  the  place  I  had  for  four  or  five  years  hod  i 
tetters,  and  feeling  alike  that  the  latter  was  one  to  wMdi  I  ba 
only  a  temporarjr  right,  I  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  relinyiiriifn 
literary  occupation,  which  had  been  so  long  my  chief  dinnfioi 
Neither  was  I  disposed  to  choose  the  alternative  of  sinkiiufiBt 
a  mere  editor  and  commentator,  though  that  was  a  ^»eoBi  t 
labour  which  I  had  practised,  and  to  which  I  was  attached.  Bo 
I  could  not  endure  to  think  that  I  might  not,  whether  known  o 
concealed,  do  something  of  more  importance.  My  inmost  tfaoq^ 
were  those  of  the  Trojan  Captain  in  the  galley  race, — 

Non  jam,  prima  peto  Mnesthens,  neque  vincere  certp; 
Quanqoam  0 1 — sed  superent,  quibus  hoc,  Neptune,  c^disti; 
Lxtremos  pudeat  rediisse :  hoc  vincite.  dvcB, 
Et  prohibete  nefas.*'*— iEN.  lib.  v.  194. 

I  had,  indeed,  some  private  reasons  for  my  "  Quanquam  0! 
which  were  not  worse  than  those  of  Mnestheus.  I  have  aknd, 
hinted  that  the  materials  were  collected  for  a  poem  on  the  anljtt 

*  "  I  seek  not  now  the  foremost  palm  to  gain : 
'Chough  yet— but  ah  I  that  haughty  wish  is  vain! 
Let  those  en^oy  \\i  "vrYiotck  \\i«  %<Qd&  w^jusl. 
But  to  \>e  \«*\.,  1\>A  \a)g»  ol  «Sl  \>aft  x«jMk\— 
Uedeem  youxseVsta  vadi  tea  ttoiov  ^^aX.  9^A^gcw%r 
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Iraoe,  and  frigments  of  it  had  been  shown  to  lome  of  my 
idflk  and  recefred  with  appUiue.  Notwitlutandinff,  therafora, 
mnAntmt.  8060608  of  BvTon,  and  the  CTpat  chance  or  his  takinfp 
wind  out  of  m7  aaib,  tliere  was,  I  judtfed,  a  epeciea  of  cowBidioa 
diMtoting  from  the  task  which  I  liad  nndeitaken,  and  it  was 
IB  enoaf^  to  retreaft  when  the  battle  should  be  more  decidedly 
L  The  sale  of  *  Bokeby,"  excepting  as  compared  with  that  of 
nM  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  was  in  the  highest  degree  respectable; 
d  aa  it  indnded  fifteen  hundred  quartos,  in  those  quarto-reading 
.T8»  the  trade  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

W.8. 
ABBonroan,  J^prii^lSSO. 
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Sr  Waltkr  Soott  commenced  the  composition  nf  Rokebt 
it  Abbotsford,  on  the  15th  of  September  1812,  and  finished  it  on 
he  last  day  of  the  following  December. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  with  the  following  extracts  from 
us  letters  to  his  friend  and  printer,  Mr  Ballantyne. 

**  Abbots/ord,  2Bth  Oct.  1812. 
"  Dbab  James — I  send  yon  to-day  better  than  the  third  sheet 
i  Canto  II.,  and  I  trust  to  send  the  otlier  three  sheets  in  the  course 
i  the  week.  I  expect  that  you  will  have  three  cantos  complete 
mCdto  I  quit  this  place— on  the  11th  of  November.  Surely,  if  you 
b  your  part,  the  poem  may  be  out  by  Christmas ;  but  you  must 
ut  daodie  over  your  typographical  scruples.  I  have  too  much 
meet  for  the  public  to  neglect  anv  thing  in  my  poem  to  attract 
Mr  attention;  and  yon  misunderstood  me  much  when  yon 
iiqjposed  that  I  designed  any  new  experiments  in  point  of  com- 
position. I  only  meant  to  say,  that,  Knowing  well  that  the  said 
jHiblic  will  never  be  pleased  with  exactly  the  same  thing  a  second 
\BDib,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a  certain  degree  of  novelty,  by 
ttmming  the  interest  more  on  chemxcter  than  in  mv  former  poems, 
without  certainly  meaning  to  exclude  either  incident  or  descrip- 
tion. I  think  you  will  see  the  same  sort  of  difference  taken  in 
lU  my  former  poems,  of  which  I  would  say,  if  it  is  fair  for  me  to 
tty  sny  thinff^  that  the  force  in  the  Lay  is  thrown  on  st3rle— 4n 
mnion,  on  description, — and  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  on  incident** 

ddyiewam^, — "Aafyr  my  story,  the  conduct  of  the  p\otrw\sas9i 
KB*  be  nude  natnnl  and  easy,  prevents  my  introd\icii\g  Bay 
?i^i^^T  ^*-    .  J*^°  ™'"*  advert,  that  in  ot3«t  \o 
» A«fcg/ rt^rt  to  an^  inddent^  I  am  oftea  obUged  to  Vi  mTida 
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longer  than  I  expected  in  the  dAtail.  You  are  too  much  like  the 
countnr  squire  in  the  what  d'ye  call  it,  who  commands  that  the 
play  should  not  only  be  a  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  that  it  should 
be  crowned  with  a  spice  of  your  pastoral.  As  for  what  is  popular, 
and  what  people  like,  and  so  forth,  it  is  all  a  joke.  Be  inter&ting; 
do  the  thing  well,  and  the  only  difference  will  be,  that  people  Wul 
like  what  tiaey  never  liked  before,  and  will  like  it  so  much  the 
better  for  the  novelty  of  their  feelhigs  towards  it.  Dullness  aod 
tameness  are  the  only  irreparable  fomts." 

December  BUt. — "With  kindest  wishes  on  the  return  of  the 
season,  I  send  you  the  last  of  the  copy  of  Rokeby.  If  you  are  not 
engaged  at  home,  and  like  to  call  in,  we  will  drink  good  luck  to 
it;  but  do  not  deran^  a  £Eunily  party. 

**  There  is  somethmg  odd  and  melancholy  in  concluding  a  poem 
with  the  year,  and  I  could  be  almost  silly  and  sentimental  about 
it.  I  hope  you  think  I  have  done  my  liest.  I  assure  you  of  my 
wishes  the  work  may  succeed ;  and  iny  exertions  to  get  out  is 
time  were  more  inspired  by  your  interest  and  John's,  than  my  own 
And  so  vogue  la  gcuire, 

«W.  S." 
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CANTO  FIRST. 


The  Moon  is  in  her  summer  glow. 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow, 
An<^  racking  o'er  her  £EU!e,  the  doud 
Varies  the  tmctnre  of  her  shroud ; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream,- 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream, 
When  Conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear, 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career. 
Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame. 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame, 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go, 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow ; 
Then  sorrow's  livery  dims  the  air. 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth. 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north. 
Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  wall, 
B^  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  fall. 
Lists  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound. 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

IL 
Those  towers,  which  in  the  changeful  gleam 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream. 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest, 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast. 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven, 
lival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven, 
^jredeep  stem  Oswald's  senses  tied, 
>ft  had  he  changed  his  weary  side, 
omposed  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought  • 

7  cnort  strong  to  banish  tliought 
^  came  at  length,  but  with  a  train 
feelings  true  and  fancies  vain, 

y  1  of  the  ** Notes  to  Bokebt  "  m  the  Apwiva\T.    TVv% 
tace  tbrottgbont  the  poem  relate  to  fuithex  Koxea  Vm  xA^ 
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Mingling,  in  wild  disorder  cast, 
The  expected  future  with  the  past. 
Conscience,  anticipating  tune, 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime. 
And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scour^  and  hissing  snake; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes, 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner's  restless  bed. 

III. 

Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelings  trace 

Strange  changes  in  his  sleepmg  face,  , 

Rapid  and  ominous  as  these 

With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the  Teea, 

There  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush. 

There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush, 

While  the  perturbed  sleeper's  hand 

Seem'd  grasping  dagger-knifiB,  or  brand. 

Relax'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh. 

The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 

The  palid  cheek  and  brow,  confess'd  > 

That  grief  was  busy  dn  his  breast ; 

Nor  paused  that  mood — ^a  sudden  start 

Irapell'd  the  life-blood  from  the  heart : 

Features  convulsed,  and  mutterings  dread. 

Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  st^d. 

That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke. 

And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke. 

rv. 

He  woke,  and  fear'd  again  to  dose 

His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose ; 

He  woke, — ^to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tell  f 

From  hour  to  hour  the  castle-bell. 

Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry. 

Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by. 

Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rhyme 

With  wMch  the  warder  cheats  the  time. 

And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 

Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done, 

Couch'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free^ 

He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 

V. 

Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread, 
•  And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed. 

Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
Unsharpen'd  b^  revenge  and  fear. 
Could  e  er  distinguish  horse's  dank, 
Until  it  Te8u(^*^m<&  ca&^<&\>«x^ 
Kow  nigli  au^  p\aMv  ^iSaa  «ovhA  v^-^^axv 
The  "wardei^a  c\i«Jii3L«ttg^  "mtw  V*  V'»x%^ 
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Then  danking  chains  and  levers  tell, 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell. 
And,  in  the  castle  court  below. 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow. 
As  marshalling  ^e  stranger's  way, 
Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswald  lay; 
The  cry  was, — **  Tidings  from  the  host, 
Of  weight — a  messenger  comes  post." 
Stifling  the  tomnlt  of  his  breast, 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  expressed — 
Brin^  food  and  wine,  &nd  tnm  the  fire; 
Admit  the  stranger,  and  retire." 

VI. 

The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride ; 
The  morion's  plmnes  his  visage  hide, 
And  the  bnff-coat,  an  ample  rold. 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould.' 
Full  slender  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy, 
But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile. 
He  saw  and  scom'd  the  petty  wile. 
When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place, 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown, 
To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide, 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier; 
Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew. 
And  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the  dew. 
From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  his  hands, 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands, 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  board, 
"Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said. 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed ; 
As  free  from  ceremony's  sway, 
As  famish'd  wolf  that  tears  lus  prey. 

VII. 
With  deep  impatience,  tmged  with  fear. 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheer. 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiraent. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside, 
How  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride^ 
n  feverish  agony  to  learn 
Idings  of  deep  and  dread  concern, 
ursing  each  moment  that  his  guest 
-otracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast 
4  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last, 
)  end  of  wat  uncouth  repast. 
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Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  rue, 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 
To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 
A  straggle  between  fear  and  shame. 

VIII. 
Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appears, 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime^ 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time, 
Boughen'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bared. 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared. 
Yet  left — what  age  alone  could  tame — 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame ; 
The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curl'd. 
The  eye  that  seem*d  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  up  had  terror  never  blench'd ; 
Ke'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quench*d 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthv  glow, 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger'a  direst  form, 
Tomade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow. 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow,  * 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Ejiew  all  his  shapes,  and  scorned  them  all. 

IX. 

But  yet,  though  Bertram's  hardened  look. 
Unmoved  could  blood  and  danger  brook. 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  ana  callous  face ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long. 
Had  plou^h'd  them  with  impression  strong. 
AU  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away. 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour. 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew. 
Had  It  been  tamed  when  life  was  new. 
Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Kot  that,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelings'  kindly  tone ;  - 
But  uivish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chasten'd  mind. 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed. 
Been  lost  in  love  of  glory's  meed, 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
.  Had  ta'ea  ia\x  >nita<&  iox  \\a  ^^(k^ 

Even  now,  \yj  ccmad«i<»  xKM«s^r«asi^» 
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Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar, 
And  mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore ; 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
Quail'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard. 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train. 
To  lore  his  sullen  guest  to  show, 
TJnask'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know, 
While  on  far  other  subject  hung 
His  heart,  then  faltered  firom  his  ton^e. 
Tet  nought  f<Hr  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain, 
Bat  still,  in  stem  and  stubborn  sort, 
Ketum'd  him  answer  dark  and  short, 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange. 
And  forced  the  embarass*d  host  to  buy. 
By  query  dose,  direct  reply. 

XI. 

A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 

Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 

And  Church  Reformed— but  felt  rebuke 

Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneering  look. 

Then  stammer'd— "  Has  a  field  been  fought? 

Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought  ? 

For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 

In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war. 

On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host, 

Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost." 
**  Here,  in  your  towers  by  circling  Tees, 

You,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  rest  at  ease ; 

Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 

To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home. 

From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and  toil, 

Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil  ?" — 
**  Nay,  mock  not,  friend  I  since  well  we  know 

The  near  advances  of  the  foe. 

To  mar  our  northern  arm3r*s  work, 

Encamp'd  before  beleaguered  York ; 

Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay. 

And  must  have  fought— how  went  the  day  ?  "-^ 

xn. 

**  Wouldst  hear  the  tale  ?— On  Marston  heath  * 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death  ; 
Flourish'd  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fired  was  each  eye,  and  flush'd  each  brow ; 
On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring, 
*  God  and  the  Cause  1  *— *  God  and  the  King  I 
Ri^ht  English  all,  they  rush'd  to  blows, 
With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 
Icoaldbave  laugh'd—  but  lack'd  the  timft— 
To  Bee,  in  pbrenesy  sublime. 
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How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled. 
For  king  or  state,  as  humour  led ; 
Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good, 
Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood. 
Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  daim 
A  patriot's  or  a  mark's  name. — 
Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts, 
That  countered  there  on  adverse  parts, 
No  superstitious  fool  had  I 
Sought  El  Dorados  in  the  skv  I 
Chill  had  heard  me  through  ner  states. 
And  Lima  oped  her  silver  ^ates, 
Rich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through. 
And  sack*d  the  splendours  of  Peru, 
Till  sunk  Fizarro*s  daring  name. 
And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame.** — 
**  Still  from  the  purpose  wilt  thou  stray ! 
Good  gentle  friend,  how  went  the  day?" — 

XIIL 
**  Good  am  I  deem*d  at  trumpet-sound. 
And  good  where  goblets  dance  the  round. 
Though  gentle  ne^er  was  join*d,  till  now. 
With  rugged  Bertram's  breast  and  brow. — 
But  I  resume.    The  battle's  rage 
Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage. 
Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride. 
Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide. 
But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  faa 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war ; 
While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven. 
The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven. 
And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain. 
Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 
Even. thus  upon  the  bloody  field. 
The  eddying  tides  of  conflict  wheel'd 
Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame. 
Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadrons  came, 
Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 
Of  gallants,  fiery  as  their  wine ; 
Then  ours,  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal. 
In  zeal's  despite  began  to  reel. 
What  wouldst  thou  more? — in  tumult  tost, 
Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost. 
A  thousand  men  who  drew  the  sword 
For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 
Preach'd  forth  from  hamlet,  grange,  and  down, 
To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown. 
Now,  stark  and  stifle,  lie  stretch'd  in  gore, 
And  ne'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more. — 
Thus  tared  it,  -whan.  I  left  the  fight, 
With  the  good.  O&uae  axi<^  CoTEaosya^  fv^x^T— 

Disastrous  newft\'*  eLaiVs.^7«aAi^%»a.\ 
ABBumed  desi^oiLtoicft  Xsenl^^^^^ 
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Whfle  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye, 
The  well-feign*d  sorrow  to  belie. — 
"  Disastrous  news  I — ^when  needed  most. 
Told  ye  not  that  yonr  chie&  were  lost  ? 
Complete  the  wonil  tale,  and  say. 
Who  fell  upon  that  fatal  day ; 
What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 
Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fiune. 
If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom, 
My  tears  shall  dew  his  honour'd  tomb. — 
No  answer? — Friend,  of  aU  our  host, 
Thou  know'st  whom  I  should  hate  the  most. 
Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate, 
Tet  leavest  me  doubtfal  of  his  fete." — 
With  look  unmoved, — **  Of  friend  or  foe. 
Aught,"  answer'd  Bertram,  *'  wouldst  thou  know. 
Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 
A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain ; — 
For  question  dark,  or  riddle  h^h, 
I  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply." 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress'd. 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wydine's  breast ; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  bom, 
Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 

•  Wretch  I  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt? 
Philip  op  Mobtham,  lives  he  yet? 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oa^ 
Traitorous  or  perjured,  one  or  both, 
Slave !  hast  uiou  kept  thy  promise  plight, 
To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  fi^ht?"-— 
Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung, 
And  WyclifTe's  hand  he  strongly  wrung ; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail. 
Forced  the  red  blood-£x>p  from  the  nail — 

**  A  health !"  he  cried;  and,  ere  he  quaffed. 
Flung  from  him  Wydiffe's  hand,  and  laugh'd ; 
— **  Now,  Oswald  Wvcliffe,  speaks  thy  heart  I 
Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part  1 
Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear. 
Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 
What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine. 
If  Mortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine? 
What  carest  thou  for  beleaguered  York, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work? 
Or  what  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 
Are  reddening  Marston's  swarthy  breast» 
If  Philip  Mortham  with  them  lie. 
Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dye?— 
Sit,  then  I  and  as  mid  comrades  free 
Caronaziu'  after  victorv. 
When  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fear, 

J2tat  boys  and  women  shrink  to  hear, 
^m  point  to  point  I  frankly  tell 
22«  deed  of  death  as  it  befell. 
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XVL 

«*  When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego, 

Tenn  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe; 

And  when  an  insult  I  forgive, 

Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  five !~ 

Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 

Whom  Bertram  Risingham  calls  foes ; 

Or  whom  more  sure  revenge  attends. 

If  number'd  with  ungrateful  Mends. 

As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  glow'd. 

Along  the  marshalled  ranks  ne  rode, 

And  wore  his  visor  up  the  while. 

I  saw  his  melancholy  smile. 

When,  full  opposed  m  fron^  he  knew 

Where  Rokeby*s  kindred  banner  flew. 
*  And  thus,*  he  said,  *  will  friends  divide  I*— 

I  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side, 

We  two  had  tum'd  the  battle's  tide. 

In  manv  a  well-debated  field. 

Where  iBertram's  breast  was  Philip's  shield, 

I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale, 

Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale; 

How  o*er  my  Mend  my  cloak  I  t^ew. 

And  fenceless  faced  the  deadly  dew; 

I  thought  on  Quariana's  diff, 

Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering  skiff. 

Through  the  white  breakers*  wrath  I  bore 

Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore ; 

And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 

I  suck'd  the  Indian's  venom'd  woimd. 

These  thoughts  like  torrents  rush*d  along, 

To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XVII. 
"  Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent ; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent 
When  Mortham  bade  me,  as  of  yore, 
Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 
I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow ; 
Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife. 
Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 
»Twas  then  I  thought,  how,  lured  to  come. 
As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  home. 
Years  of  piratic  wandering  o'er. 
With  him  I  sought  our  native  shore. 
But  Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estranged 
From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he  ranged; 
Doubts,  horrors,  superstitious  fears, 
Sadden'd  and  dimm'd  descending  vears ; 
The  wily  priests  their  victim  sought. 
And  damn'd  eaic^^i  ttee-Vsim  ^^kAl  vcA^hau^ht 
Then  must  I  fteek.  aTio\JCi«  \voTafc, 
My  license  ahook^aa  Wk\i«t  ^*nBkfe\ 
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If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 
I  revell'd  uaice  the  sum  away. 
An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray'd. 
Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade ; 
Deem'd,  like  me  steel  of  rusted  lanceb 
Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 
The  women  fear'd  my  hardy  look, 
At  my  approach  the  peaceral  shook ; 
The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame, 
And  lock'd  his  hoards  when  Bertram  camei 
Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  fax 
From  the  neglected  son  of  war. 

XVIII. 
**  But  civil  discord  gave  the  call, 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  all. 
By  Mortham  urged,  I  came  a^ain 
Bis  vassals  to  the  flght  to  tram. 
What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care  ? 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  ])rayer ; 
Sour  fanatics  each  trust  ohtain*a. 
And  I,  dishonoured  and  disdain'd, 
Gain'd  hut  the  high  and  happy  lot, 
In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot  t — 
All  this  thou  knoVst,  thv  gestures  tell ; 
Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  welL 
Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortham's  fate. 

XIX. 

**  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly  part. 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the  heart. 
As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  side, 
Philip  01  Mortham's  cause  was  tried, 
Aadj  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mix'd. 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fix'd. 
I  watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful  fray. 
That  changed  as  March's  moody  day. 
Till,  like  a  stream  that  bursts  its  bank, 
Fierce  Rupert  thimder^d  on  our  flank. 
'Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  and  strife. 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  life, 
Twas  then  I  fired  my  petrond, 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  fell. 
One  dying  look  he  upward  cast, 
Of  wrath  and  anguish— 'twas  lus  last. 
Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  view 
What  of  Uie  battle  should  ensue ; 
But  ere  I  cleared  that  bloody  press. 
Our  northern  horse  ran  masterless ; 
Monckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news, 
How  troops  ofroandheada  choked  the  Ouse» 
And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast. 

Spurring  bia  paJ&ey  northward,  past, 
2b 
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Cursing  the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed. 
Yet  when  I  reach'd  the  banks  of  Swale, 
Had  rumour  leam'd  another  tale ; 
With  his  barb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say. 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeemed  the  day  :• 
But  whether  false  the  news,  or  true, 
Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you.** 

XX. 

Not  then  by  Wycliffe  might  be  shown. 
How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 
In  which  his  complice,  fierce  and  free, 
Asserted  guilt's  equality. 
In  smoothest  terms  his  speech  he  wove. 
Of  endless  friendship,  fEiith,  and  love ; 
Promised  and  voVd  in  courteous  sor^ 
But  Bertram  broke  professions  short. 
**  Wycliflfe,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay. 
No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day ; 
Wam'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  not  an  associate's  truth. 
Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song, 
Train'd  forward  to  his  bloody  fell, 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall?' 
Oft,  by  the  Pringle's  haunted  side. 
The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  ^ave  me  name. 
The  moated  mound  of  Risin^ham, 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margm  sees 
Sweet  Woodbume's  cottages  and  trees. 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone  ;B 
Unmatched  in  strength,  a  ^iant  he. 
With  quiver'd  back,  and  kutled  knee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold. 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 
And  age  and  infency  can  tell, 
Bv  brother's  treachery  he  fell. 
Thus  wam'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 

XXI. 

^  When  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed. 
Nought,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed. 
Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where. 
The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  shars; 
Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name, 
Our  difiering  laws  give  each  to  daim. 
Thou,  vassal  sworn  to  England's  throDfl^ 

They  deal  tkiefe,  aa  \ft  TiftssK^'y^t* 
Thy  loxittiLKDL  a  iBOQidA  «Qii^K<ra^  5ks^ 
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And  these  I  yield :— -do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier.* 
Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne, 
When  £ei11s  a  mate  in  battle  broil. 
His  comrade  heirs  his  portioned  spoil ; 
When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe. 
He  claims  his  wealth  who  struck  the  blow; 
And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dark ; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark, 
Clulice  and  plate  from  churches  borne, 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn. 
Each  string  of  pearl,  e&m  silver  bar. 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep. 
Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along — ^for,  lacking  thee, 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  fi>ee ; 
And  then  farewell.    I  haste  to  trv 
£ach  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy ; 
When  cloy*d  each  wish,  these  wars  afford 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword.** 

XXII. 
An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  craft,  he  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  law ; 
While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear : — 
Joy'd  at  the  soul  mat  Bertram  files, 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prize, 
Hated  hS  pride's  presumptuous  tone. 
And  fear'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
At  length,  that  middle  course  to  steer, 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
*'  His  charge,"  he  said,  **  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now ; 
Wilfrid  on  Bertram  should  attend. 
His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend." 

XXIII. 

Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down. 

And  wreathed  to  savage  smi^  his  frown. 
**  Wilfrid,  or  thou— 'tis  one  to  me. 

Whichever  bears  the  golden  key. 

Tet  think  not  but  I  mark,  and  smile 

To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile  I 

If  injury  from  me  you  fear, 

Wb«4  Oswald  WycUffe,  shields  thee  here? 

Pre  sprang  &om  walla  more  high  than  tliese, 
i>B  swam  tbrough  deeper  streams  than  TeoB. 
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Might  I  not  8tab  thee  ere  one  yell 
Gould  rouse  the  distant  sentinel? 
Start  not— it  is  not  my  design, 
But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine; 
And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need, 
This  hand  hadi  done  more  desperate  deed. 
Go,  haste  and  rouse  thy  slumbering  son ; 
Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  be  gone  " 

XXIV. 

Nought  of  his  sire's  ungenerous  part 
Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentie  heart; 
A  heart  too  soft  from  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race 
Of  numerous  sons  were  Wycliffe's  grace, 
On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand. 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand ; 
But  a  fond  mother's  caxe  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Show'd  the  elastic  spring  of  blood; 
Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lore. 
But  tum'd  from  martial  scenes  and  light, 
From  Falstaff 's  feast  and  Percy's  fight. 
To  ponder  Jacques'  moral  strain. 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain ; 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O'er  genue  Desdemona's  woes. 

XXV. 

In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound* 
But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake ; 
In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie. 
Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sky ; 
To  climb  Catcastle's  dizzy  peak. 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mound  to  seek. 
Such  was  his  wont ;  and  there  his  dream 
Soar'd  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme. 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  spring. 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain. 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVI. 

He  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell. 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  deU ; 
For  Ms  wafi  mmatcel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  \mteacSia\)\e,  \mXA.\ji^\.\ 
He  loved— bia  aoviV.  daiQi  Tv«X.\xT^icraafc 
For  love,  and  famcy  Ti\Ji«ftd  ^^  ^asQa\ 
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Vainly  he  loved— .for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again ; 
Silent  he  loved — ^in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,  Mcndship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mused  his  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
Wilfrid  is  now  tiie  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care, 
And  destined,  durkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oswald's  clue. 

XXVII. 
Wilfrid  must  love  and  woo  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby's  knight 
To  love  her  was  an  easy  best, 
The  secret  empress  of  ms  breast ; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask. 
Yet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave; 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 
And  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward! 
She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved. 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved ; 
Yet,  loaw  to  nurse  the  fatal  flame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name. 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  witbcb*ew 
The  fevouring  glance  to  friendship  due. 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  pain, 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

XXVIII. 
So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand. 
When  war's  loud  siunmons  waked  the  land. 
Three  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Tees, 
The  wo-foreboding  peasant  se^ ; 
In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  borderine:  Scot's  incursion  bold ; 
Frowning  denance  in  their  pride, 
Their  vasisals  now  and  lords  divide. 
From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks, 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks. 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles. 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
His  sister  had  been  Kokeby's  bride. 
Though  long  before  the  civil  fray. 
In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay, — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  band. 
And  march'd  at  Fairfax's  command; 
While  Wydiffe,  bound  by  many  a  train 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
Lees  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field, 
J^lsde  Bamard*a  battlements  his  shield. 
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Secured  them  with  his  Lunedale  powers 
And  for  the  Commons  held  the  towers. 

XXIX. 

The  lovely  heir  of  Bokeby's  Knight 

Waits  in  his  halls  the  event  of  fight; 

For  England's  war  rever'd  the  claim 

Of  every  unprotected  name, 

And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage, 

Childhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 

But  Wilfiid,  son  to  Bokeb/s  foe. 

Must  the  dear  privilege  forego. 

By  Greta's  side,  in  evening  grey. 

To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way, 

Striving,  with  fond  hypocrisy. 

For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye ; 

Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glance, 

To  give  the  meetin|^  all  to  chance. 

Or  framing,  as  a  (bit  excuse. 

The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse ; 

Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say. 

Some  modem  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 

Then,  while  the  long'd-for  minutes  last,^- 

Ah  I  mmutes  quickly  over-past  I — 

Becording  each  expression  free, 

Of  kind  or  careless  courtesy. 

Each  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone. 

As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 

All  this  is  o'er — ^but  still,  unseen, 

Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green. 

To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  roimd. 

While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 

She  comes  I — 'tis  but  a  passing  sight. 

Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weai^  night ; 

She  comes  not — He  will  wait  the  hour, 

When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower; 

Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past. 

Her  shade  is  o'er  the  lattice  cast 
"What  is  my  life,  my  hope?"  he  said; 
**  Alas  I  a  transitory  shade  I" 

XXX. 

Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 
For  mastery  in  vain  with  love, 
Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come. 
While  still  he  turned  impatient  ear 
From  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,  indiSerent,  and  subdued. 
In  all  but  this,  unmoved  he  view'd 
Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good : 
But  WUMd,  docWfe,  ao^  «si^mM, 
Was  Fancy**  bt^VIL' A.  «iiA.  -wo^w^  ^<cW\ 
In  her  brigAit  cai  a)Qft'V>«A^\ivnvfAfc» 
With  on©  fair  ionn  X«  %tw»\3^  «^ 
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Or,  in  some  wfld  and  lone  retreat, 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat, 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head. 
Her  fEury  mantle  o*er  him  spread, 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow, 
Which  he  who  tastes,  can  ne'er  forego. 
And  placed  him  in  her  circle;,  free 
From  every  stem  reality,  • 
Till,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXI. 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains. 
Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reins. 
Pity  and  woe  1  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth. 
And  si>are  to  press  the  rights  of  truth. 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel  I 
0  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last. 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued, 
How  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd. 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  doy'd  I 
Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game. 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim  I 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race, 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase: 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set. 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes, 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize ; 
While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show. 
More  to  enhance  the  losers  woe. 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold. 
Transformed,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold ; 
But  stni  the  vanqmsh'd  mourns  his  loss. 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

XXXII. 

More  would'st  thou  know— yon  tower  survey 

Yon  couch  unpress'd  since  parting  day, 

Yon  untrimm'd  lamp,  whose  yellow  gleam 

Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moonbeam. 

And  ^on  thin  form  1— the  hectic  red 

On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread ; 

The  head  reclined,  the  loosen'd  hair. 

The  limbs  relax'd,  the  mournful  air. — 

See,  he  looks  up ; — a  woful  smile 

Ufbtena  bia  wo-wom  cheek  a  whUe, — 
Tia  ikncv  wakes  some  idle  thougat. 
To  gild  me  ruin  she  has  wrought ; 
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For,  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes, 
Her  pinions  £eui  the  wound  she  makes, 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain. 
She  drinks  Ms  life-blood  from  the  vein. 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  his  eyes, 
Vain  hope  I  to  sed  the  sun  arise. 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  overcast, 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast ; 
Another  hour  must  wear  away,  - 
Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day. 
And  harkl  to  waste  that  weary  hour, 
He  tries  the  minstrers  magic  power. 

XXXIIL 

TO  THE  MOON. 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam, 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky  I 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee  stream 

Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye  I 
How  should  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 

Untroubled  view  our  scenes  below, 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  wo  I 

Fair  Queen  1 1  will  not  blame  thee  now. 

As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  side ; 
Each  little  doud  that  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  hide. 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  eould  chide, 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear, 
For,  while  a  softer  strain  I  tried. 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'd  my  fear. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  form'd  to  light  some  lonely  dell. 
By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen. 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  well. 
Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell. 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright. 
Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  teU 

How  sw2Uy  wanes  the  summer  night ! 

XXXIV. 

He  starts — a  step  at  this  lone  hour  t 
A  voice  I — ^his  father  seeks  the  tower. 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense. 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
«  Wilfrid  1— what,  not  to  sleep  address'd  ? 
Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest. 
MoTtham  liaa  iaXVn.  0TLlfiLAx%\Aia--\siLWst  \ 
Bertram.  \>riiiga  ^axtaxkX.  \a  «ecQs^ 
His  treaauies,  Y>o\iglaX.\yy  s^cSl  «cA\Stf5sA» 
For  the  ataWa  \x»  asi^  v°'^'^^  ^^*^ 
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The  meniala  will  thy  voice  obey ; 
Let  his  commission  have  its  way. 
In  every  point,  in  every  word.*^ 
Then,  in  a  whispev-**  Take  thy  sword 
Bertram  is — ^what  I  must  not  tell. 
I  hear  his  hasty  step—fiEirewell  1 " 


CANTO    SECOND. 


T. 

Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
The  gale  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest ; 
The  moon  was  doudless  now  and  clear. 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  grey  clouds  wax  dimljr  light 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height. 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay, 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day. 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain, 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 
But,  westward,  Stanmore*s  shapeless  swell. 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Eelton-fell, 
And  rock-begirdled  Gilmanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar; 
While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls. 
Emerge  proud  Bamard*s  banner'd  walls. 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale^ 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 

II. 
What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower  high. 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye ! — 
Far  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees,^* 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapours  from  the  stream ; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 
Bv  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower. 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away. 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone, 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side;, 
Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide, 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 
"Forpebbljr  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here, 
Nor  day-mound,  checks  his  fierce  career, 

Condeam'd  to  mine  a  channell'd  way, 

CersaUdabeets  of  marble  grey. 
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III. 
Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright^ 
Shall  rush  upon  the  ravishVl  si^t; 
But  many  a  tributary  stream 
Each  firom  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam : 
Staindrop,  who,  from  her  silvan  bowers, 
Salutes  proud  Raby's  battled  towers ; 
The  rural  brook  of  Egliston, 
And  Balder,  named  from  Odin*s  son ; 
And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 
We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song; 
And  silver  Lune,  from  Stanmore  wild. 
And  fairy  Thorsgill*s  murmuring  child ; 
And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still. 
Romantic  Deepdale*s  slender  rilL 
Who  in  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray'd, 
Tet  long*d  for  Rosliil*s  magic  glade  ? 
Who,  wandering  there,  hath  sought  to  change, 
Even  for  that  vale  so  stem  and  strange, 
Where  Cartland's  Crags,  fantastic  rent. 
Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are  sent  ? 
Yet,  MhiOf  yet  the  praise  be  thine. 
Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine  I 
Thou  bid*st  him,  who  by  Roslin  strays, 
List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days ; 
'Mid  Cartland*8  Crags  thou  show*st  the  cave, 
The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave  ;• 
Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale^, 
Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale, 
Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band. 
Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land. 
To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  high 
Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty's  eye. 

IV. 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 
Which  sun-rise  shows  from  Barnard's  height, 
But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day, 
With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 
While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeifun  pale, 
Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 
By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone. 
The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won ; 
Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast. 
And  Egliston's  grey  ruins  pass'd;^ 
Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent. 
Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 
Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood. 
To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude; 
WeU  may  ^ou  think  bold  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 
And  small  t\ie  \ivtetto\Brefc,\"^R^^ 
Such  \aicoTigem&\.  eo\i\ft\3«fcw^'a.. 
•   Cartland  Craga,  neia  liBnaxV,  cfc\fe>sn&Aft.  ^  ^xmsiwl'^^ 
retreats  of  Sir  William  ^aV\&««. 
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V. 

Stem  Bertram  shunn'd  the  nearer  way. 

Through  Rokeby's  park  and  chase  that  lay, 

And,  Mirting  high  the  valley's  rid^ 

They  cross'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bndge. 

Descending  where  her  waters  wind 

Free  for  a  space  and  nnconfined, 

As,  'scaped  from  Brignall's  dark-wood  glen. 

She  seeks  wild  Mortham's  deeper  den. 

lliere,  as  his  eye  glanced  o'er  the  mound. 

Raised  by  that  L^on"  long  renown'd. 

Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim, 

Of  pious,  fSEuthful,  conquering  fame, 
**  Stem  sons  of  war ! "  sad  Wilfrid  sigh'd, 
•*  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  I 

What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known? 

A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone  I" — 

This  to  himself;  for  moral  strain 

To  Bertram  were  address'd  in  vain. 

VL 
Of  diffiarent  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 
Awoke,  when  Rokeby's  turrets  high  ^ 
Were  northward  in  the  dawning  seen 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 
0  then,  though  Spenser's  self  nad  stray'd 
Beside  him  through  the  lovely  glade, 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show, 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free, 
As  captive  set  at  liberty, 
Flashmg  her  sparkling  waves  abroad, 
And  clamouring  joyfiu  on  her  road ; 
Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks. 
The  trees  retire  in  scatter'd  ranks, 
Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest. 
Oil  knoU  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 
As  champions,  when  f£eir  band  is  broke. 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post. 
The  bulwark  of  the  scatter'd  host — 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say, 
Tet  waste  in  vain  his  ma^c  lay. 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower. 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 

VIL 

The  open  vale  is  soon  pass'd  o'er, 

Rokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more ; 

Sinking  mid  Greta^  thickets  deep, 

A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 

A  stem  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 

Aa  e'er  the  foot  of  Minatrel  trode !  ** 
Broad  shadows  o*er  their  passage  fell. 
Deeper  and  naitower  grew  the  dell ; 
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It  seem'd  some  mountain,  rent  and  nven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given. 
So  high  the  diffs  of  limestone  grey 
Hung  beetUng  o'er  the  torrent's  way 
Yiel<Sng,  along  their  rugged  base, 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space, 
Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and  wave^ 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave, 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 
That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit, 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 
O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 
Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ria^ 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain. 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain  I 

VIII. 
The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed. 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  grey. 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung. 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung; 
And  there,  all  splinter'd  and  uneven. 
The  shiver'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swathed  their  breasj^ 
And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their  crest, 
Or  from  the  spures  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold, 
When  revell'd  loud  the  feudal  rout. 
And  the  arch'd  halls  retum'd  their  shout 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar, 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam. 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  stream. 

IX. 

Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede. 

But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead. 

No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 

Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand ; 

Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat, 

As  fjEincy  deems  the  lonely  seat. 

Where  hermit,  wandering  from  his  cell, 

His  rosary  might  love  to  tell. 

But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 

A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew. 

With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 

Th«  blighted  ^&  ae^xAOc^a^  ^^^xu 

Seem'd  that  t\ie  tttea  ^iJwevt  ^SaAss7i%  <aa^.» 

The  earth  t\iat  uoxmaVd  ^i5M5Qi\ft\jMMX\ 
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For  never  knew  that  gwarthy  grove 

The  verdant  hue  that  £furies  love ; 

Kor  wildm|f  green,  nor  woodland  flower^ 

Arose  withm  its  baleful  bower : 

The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 

Its  onlv  carpet  from  the  leaves, 

That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 

Bestrew'd  the  ground  with  every  blast. 

Though  now  the  sun  was  o*er  the  hill, 

In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still. 

Save  that  on  Greta's  farther  side 

Some  straggling  beams  through  copeewood  glide ; 

And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 

That  dingle's  deep  and  funeral  shade, 

With  the  bright  tints  of  early  dajr, 

Which,  glimmering  through  the  ivy  spray, 

On  the  opposing  summit  my. 

X 

The  lated  peasant  shunn'd  the  dell ; 

For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 

Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight, 

Scaring  his  path  at  dead  of  night 

When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 

Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 

While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 

Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near, 

Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows. 

And  villa^  maidens  lose  the  rose. 

The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher. 

The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 

And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind. 

As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 

Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 

For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glado; 

For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side, 

By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride. 

In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 

If  touch'd  hv  Superstition's  power. 

Might  well  nave  deem'd  that  Hell  had  given 

A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  heaven, 

While  Wilfrid^s  form  had  seem'd  to  glide 

Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 

XI. 

Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 

Are  these  imearthly  terrors  known ; 

For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 

Is  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind : 

Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 

'Gainst  fedth,  and  love,  and  pity  barr'd, 

Have  amiked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 

Beneath  its  oniVereal  sway. 
Bertram  bad  Hated  many  a  tale 
Gf  wonder  in  Ma  native  dale. 
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That  in  his  secret  soul  retain'd 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd: 
Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  vouth 
Believed  in  every  legend's  trath ; 
Leam*d  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gale, 
Full  swelled  the  vessel's  steady  sail. 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Pour'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  nieht, 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tdl 
Of  portent,  prodigv,  and  spell : 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shores 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar, 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite^ 
Of  Brick's  cap  and  Ekno's  li^ht;>^ 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm; 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard. 
And  lowered  is  ever^  top-sail  yanj 
And  canvass  wove  m  earthly  looms, 
Ko  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes ! 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky. 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  higl^ 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail. 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale  ;^ 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 

XII. 
Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone, 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  k*y,*'^ 
Wliere  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty. 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood. 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  foar 
^pall'd  the  listening  Bucanier, 
Whose  light-armed  shallop  anchored  lay 
In  ambush  bv  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain. 
Ring  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  cane; 
Hie  fierce  adventurer's  heart  they  scare^ 
Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer. 
Curses  the  road-steao,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail. 
To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey, 
A  legend  for  another  bay. 

XIIL 
Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  chfld. 
Train'd  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild, 
With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 

8uc\i  to  \aa  \xo\C(A«^  wyoi^va  ^scm^ 
Ab  ilift  p8CL«T>eaJ(Six<-i^^  VA^QGA^kfscn^ 
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And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread. 
As  shrieks  and  voioes  of  the  dead,— 
That  pang,  whose  transitory  force 
Hover*d  twizt  hocror  and  remorse — 
Thatpang^  perchance,  his  bosom  pressed. 
As  "Wilfrid  sadden  he  address'd : — 

^  Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trode 
Until  the  son  rides  hi^h  abroad ; 
Tet  twice  have  I  beheld  to-day 
A  Form,  that  seem'd  to  dog  our  way ; 
Twice  firom  my  glance  it  seem*d  to  flee, 
And  shroud  itself  by  cliff  or  tree. 
How  think'st  thou?— Is  our  path  way-laid  9 
Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betray'd? 

If  so" Ere,  starting  from  his  dream, 

That  tnm'd  upon  a  gentler  theme, 
Wilfrid  had  roused  him  to  reply, 
Bertram  sprung  forward,  shouting  high, 

**  Whate'er  thou  art,  thou  now  shalt  stand !  "— 
And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand. 

XIV. 
As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath, 
He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path ; 
Rock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out. 
To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shout. 
Seems  that  the  object  of  ms  race 
Hath  scal'd  the  cliffs ;  his  frantic  chase 
Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 
Bight  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement; 
Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend. 
Foot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  aid  must  lend. 
Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay. 
Views,  from  beneath,  his  dreadM  way : 
Now  to  the  oak*s  warp*d  roots  he  clings. 
Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings ; 
Now,  like  the  wild-goat,  must  he  dare 
An  unsupported  leap  in  air ; 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  now, 
Tou  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bough, 
And  by  his  corslet's  sullen  clank. 
And  lly  the  stones  spum'd  from  the  bank. 
And  by  the  hawk  scared  from  her  nest, 
And  raven's  croaking  o'er  their  guest. 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall  pay 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

XV. 
See^  he  emerges  I — desperate  now 
All  flEurther  course — ^Yon  beetling  brow, 
In  craggy  nakedness  sublime. 
What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  diiub? 
It  bean  no  tendnl  for  his  clasp^ 
Jhi$9entB  BO  angle  to  Ma  grasp: 
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Sole  stay  his  foot  ma^  rest  upon, 
Is  von  earth-bedded  jetting  stone. 
BaWced  on  such  precarious  prop, 
He  strains  his  grasp  to  reacH^e  top. 
Just  as  the  dangerous  stret(^he  makes, 
By  heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  shakes! 
Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends, 
It  sways,  .  .  .  it  loosens,  .  .  .  it  descends  I 
And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way, 
Oashing  o'er  rock  and  copsewood  spray. 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  dell ! — 
Fell  it  alone  ?--alone  it  fell. 
Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate, 
The  hardy  Bertram's  falling  weight 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands. 
And  on  the  top  unharm'd  he  stands ! 

XVI. 

Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued ; 
At  intervals  where,  roughly  hew'd. 
Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  deli 
Rendered  the  cliffs  accessible. 
Bv  circuit  slow  he  thus  attained 
The  height  that  Risingham  had  gain'd. 
And  when  he  issued  from  the  wood. 
Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood.*^ 
'T  was  a  fair  scene !  the  sunbeam  lay 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  grey : 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees ; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed. 
She  caught  the  mornings  eastern  red. 
And  through  the  softemng  vale  below 
RoU'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glow, 
All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed. 
Like  some  sny  maid  in  convent  bred ; 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gay. 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 

XVIL 
Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roundelay ; 
That  summer  mom  shone  blitjie  and  gay 
But  morning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  call, 
AwfJsed  not  Mortham's  silent  hall. 
Ko  porter,  by  the  low-brow*d  gate, 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat ; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew; 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew ; 
The  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard, 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  fared : 
In  the  void  offices  around, 
Kung  not  a  \iooi,  -not  \^«.y  d  «.  Uound ; 
lioT  eager  8feefeaL,>fa^i>a.ft\ffiKm%\tfs^ 
A.cc\iaed  tlaa  \ags^a%  ^wsvbl*  ^^a^  \ 
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Untrimm'd,  nndress'd,  neglected  now. 
Was  aUey'd  walk  and  orchard  bough ; 
All  spoke  the  masba^B  absent  care. 
All  rooke  neglect  4d  disrepair. 
South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight, 
Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite, 
As  if  a  canopy,  to  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 
For  their  huge  bows  m  arches  bent 
Above  a  massive  monument. 
Carved  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise. 
With  many  a  nmtcheon  and  device : 
There^  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
Bertoam  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 

xvin. 

"  It  vanished  like  a  flitting  ehostl 
Behind  this  tomb,"  he  said,  **  'twas  lostr— 
This  tomb,  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies  stored 
Of  Mortham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 
'TIS  true,  the  aged  servants  said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid ; 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
For  their  lord's  strict  and  stem  behest, 
That  none  should  on  his  steps  intrude, 
Whene'er  he  sought  this  sohtude. — 
An  ancient  mariner  I  knew, 
What  time  I  sail'd  with  Morgan's  crew. 
Who  oft,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Forbisher,  and  Drake; 
Adventurous  hearts  I  who  barter'd,  bold. 
Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say. 
Captain  or  comrade  with  vour  prey ; 
But  seek  some  chamel,  when,  at  fml. 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull : 
There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap. 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep ;  ^ 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compeL 
Lacks  there  such  chamel? — kill  a  slave, 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave ; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post — 
Such  was  his  tale.    Its  troth,  I  ween. 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen." — 

XIX. 

Wilfrid,  who  soom'd  the  legend  wild. 
In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled. 
Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 
In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold  *, 
Batjret  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 
Tbe  apparitioD'a  form  and  show. — 
2c 
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The  power  within  the  guilty  breast, 

Oft  vanquish'd,  never  quite  suppress'd. 

That  unsubdued  and  lurkiii|^  lies 

To  take  the  felon  by  surpnfl^ 

And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell. 

In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — ^ 

That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke ; 

Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke; 
<*  T  was  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to  head  t 

His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red. 

His  shape,  his  mien— 'twas  Mortham,  right 

As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight.** — 
«*  Thou  slay  him?— thou?**— With  conscious  start 

He  hear4  then  mann'd  his  haughty  heart— 
« I  slew  him?— 1 1— I  had  forgot 

Thou,  stripling,  knew*st  not  of  the  plot. 

But  it  is  spoken — nor  will  I 

Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  denj. 

I  slew  him;  1 1  for  thankless  pnde; 

T  was  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died  P 

XX. 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart, 
Averse  to  every  active  part, 
But  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 
From  danger  shrunk,  and  tum'd  from  toU; 
Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre — 
Kursed  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire ; — 
Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong, 
His  blood  beat  high,  his  hand  wax*d  strong. 
Not  his  the  nerves  t^t  could  sustain. 
Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain ; 
But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  ta  flame. 
He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 
And  now  it  came,  that  generous  mood; 
And,  in  full  current  of  ms  blood. 
On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand,    . 
Placed  firm  his  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 
«*  Should  every  fiend,  to  whom  thou*rt  sold, 
Bise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — 
Arouse  there,  ho  I  take  spear  and  swcrd  L 
Attach  the  murderer  of  your  lord  T 

XXL 

A  moment,  fix*d  as  by  a  spell. 

Stood  Bertram — It  seem*d  miracle. 

That  one  so  feebly  soft,  and  tame. 

Set  grasp  on  warlike  Risingham, 

But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke, 

The  fiend  within  the  rufiian  woke  I 

To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand. 

To  daa\i  \m!i\i<eadXoTia  oa  tha  sand, 

Was  bnt  011%  Tcioni^cv^^  ^^i^— ^-^^R^TSkssi^ 

Had  dim<^'^  tiXi*  \JiaA<&  'm^'idoSi*  ^gw* 
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But,  in  the  instant  it  arose, 
To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 
A  warlike  form,  that  mark'd  the  scene, 
Presents  his  rapiei^eathed  between, 
Parries  the  fiut-descending  blow. 
And  stepts  *twixt  Wilfirid  and  his  foe ; 
Nor  then  nnscabbarded  his  brand. 
But,  sternly  pointing  with  his  hand. 
With,  monardi's  voice  forbade  the  fight, 
And  motion*d  Bertram  from  his  sight. 
"  Gro,  and  repent," — ^he  said,  **  while  time 
Is  given  thee;  add  not  crime  to  crime." 

XXIL 
Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amazed, 
As  on  a  vision,  Bertram  gazed ! 
Twas  Mortham's  bearing,  bold  and  high. 
His  sinewy  frame,  his  fsdcon  eye. 
His  look  and  accent  of  command. 
The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand. 
His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall, 
His  war-bleach'd  locks — 'twas  Mortham  all. 
Through  Bertram's  dizzy  brain  career  ^ 

A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear ; 
His  wavering  faith  received  not  quite 
The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite. 
But  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 
His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood. — 
What  spectre  can  the  chamel  send. 
So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend? 
Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command. 
Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band. 
When  Bisingham,  for  many  a  day. 
Had  march'd  and  fought  beneath  his  sway. 
Tamed  him — and,  wiUi  reverted  face. 
Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace ; 
Oft  stopp'd,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared. 
And  dm  as  rated  mastiff  glared ; 
But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard. 
Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappeared  ;— 
Nor  longer  there  the  Warrior  stood. 
Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood^ 
But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 
**  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Moruiam  lives." 

XXIIL 

Still  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  ear. 
Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear ; 
When  nearer  came  the  coursers'  tread. 
And,  with  his  fiEither  at  their  head. 
Of  horsemen  arm'd  a  gallant  power 
Reign'd  up  their  steeds  before  the  tower. 
*^  Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  son?"  lie  said: 
*  IVhere'g  Bertram  P^Why  that  naked  blad«?* 
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Wilfrid  ambiguously  replied, 
(For  Mortham's  charge  nis  honour  tied,) 
**  Botram  is  eone— 41ie  villain's  word 
ATOuch'd  him  mm^erer  of  his  lord  I 
Even  now  we  fought— but,  when  your  tread 
Announced  you  ni^h,  the  felon  fled.** 
In  Wyclif[e*8  conscious  eve  appear 
A  guuty  hope,  a  guilty  rear; 
On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broke, 
And  his  lip  quivered  as  he  spoke : — 

XXIV. 

**  A  murderer !— Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 
Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you  I 
Yet,  grant  such  strange  confession  true, 
Pursuit  were  vain — ^let  him  fly  £ur — 
Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war." 
A  gallant  Touth  rode  near  his  ade, 
Brave  Rokeby's  page,  in  battle  tried; 
That  mom,  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate, 
And  fbllow'd  now  in  Wycliffe's  train. 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck, 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  high 
llian  he  at  Oswald's  cold  repl^; 
He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  samt, 
(His  the  old  faith}— then  burst  restraint  ^-« 

XXV. 
••  Yesl  I  beheld  his  bloody  fiill. 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball. 
Just  when  I  thought  to  measure  sword. 
Presumptuous  hope !  with  Mortham's  lord. 
And  shall  the  mimierer  'scape,  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true  ? 
Escape,  whfle  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace? 
No !  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  diy, 
False  Risingham  shall  3deld  or  die.— 
Ring  out  the  castle  larnm  bell ! 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell ! 
Meantime  disperse— ride,  gallants,  ride! 
Beset  the  wood  on  every  side. 
But  if  among  you  one  were  be. 
That  honours  Mortham's  memory. 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me ! 
Else  on  vour  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name!" 

Instant  to  eaiOi  ycs^o^'&KBwawa  v^ctqeb^n 
Instant  on  eaitYi  \;5aft\i«xn«»  ros^ 
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Of  twen^  men  of  Wycliffe's  band, 

Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 

Kedmond  bis  spars  from  buskins  drew. 

His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw. 

His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed. 

The  green-wood  gain'd,  the  footsteps  traced. 

Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 
**  To  cover,  hark  I  "—and  in  he  bounds. 

Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 
**  Suspicion  I  yes — pursue  him — ^fly — 

But  venture  not,  m  useless  strife. 

On  rufSan  desperate  of  his  life; 

Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead  I « 

Five  hundred  nobles  for  his  head  I " 

XXVII. 
Th9  horsemen  gallop'd,  to  make  good 
Each  path  that  issued  from  the  wood. 
Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  rout; 
With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire. 
And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire, 
And  emmous  of  fame. — But  where 
Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir? — 
He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  Mth, 
Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death? — 
Leaning  against  the  elmin  tre^ 
With  c^ooping  head  and  slacken'd  knee, 
And  clenched  teeth,  and  dose-dasp'd  hands, 
In  agony  of  soul  he  stands  I 
His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent, 
His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent ; 
For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air. 
May  ring  discovery  and  despair. 

XXVIII. 
What  'vflSl'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  mommg  sun  on  Mortham's  glade  ? 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride. 
Like  objects  on  astormy tide. 
Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim. 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 

\LS.'-~To  the  Printer. — "On  the  diflputed  line, it  may  stand  thus— 

'Whoerer  finds  him,  strike  him  dead  / 
Or, 

'Who  first  shall  find  him,  strike  him  dead.' 

think  the  addition  ot  felon,  or  any  such  word,  wiU  impair  the  strength 
!  passage.  Oswald  is  too  anxious  to  use  epithets,  and  is  hallooine  after 
en,  by  this  time  entering  the  wood.  The  simpler  the  line  the  better* 
r  humble  opinion,  shoot  him  dead,  was  mnch  better  than  any  ol\ie;f.  \\ 
^  Do  not  ewn  approach  him;  kill  him  at  a  distance.   Heave  \t,\iQm- 
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Since  Nimrod,  CusVs  mighty  son. 
At  first  the  bloody  game  begun. 

11. 
The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey, 
Who  hears  the  settlers  track  his  way, 
And  knows  in  distant  forest  tax 
Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war- 
He^  when  each  doable  and  disguise 
To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries, 
Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide^ 
Where  swampy  streams  through  rushes  glides 
Now  covering  with  ttie  witherd  leaves 
The  foot-prints  that  the  dew  reodves — 
He,  skill'd  in  every  silvan  guUe, 
Knows  not,  nor  tries,  such  various  wile^ 
As  Risingham,  when  on  the  wind 
Arose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 
In  Bedesdale  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared. 
When  Rooken-eoee,  and  Redswair  hi^. 
To  bugle  rung  and  blood-hound's  cry,^ 
Announcing  J edwood-axe  and  spear. 
And  Lid'sdale  riders  in  the  rear ; 
And  well  his  venturous  life  had  proved 
The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 

IIL 
Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  a£Eur, 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war : 
The  sharpen'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye. 
The  quick  resolve  in  diuiger  nigh ; 
The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase, 
Outstripped  the  Charib's  rapid  race ; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb. 
To  leap,  to  dimb,  to  dive,  to  swim ; 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air ; 
Nor  less  confirmed  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  £unt  chill,  and  famine's  throe. 
These  arts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save. 
In  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave, 
On  Arawaca^  desert  shore. 
Or  where  La  Plata's  biliows  roar. 
When  of  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Track'd  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain;— 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried. 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 

IV. 
'Twaa  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need. 
He  proved  \i\&  co\xi«^<^  «c\^  uA  «^^k&. 
Now  dow  \ie  fttBM5?^m\3a.  %\ftaJiVSK:j  '^•Rfe^ 
Now  started  iottiv  Va  ia.\|\^  'cwsfe^ 
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Of  doubling  back  in  mazy  train. 

To  blind  i£e  trace  the  dews  retain ; 

Now  dombe  the  rocks  projecting  high. 

To  baffle  the  parsuer^s  eye: 

Now  sought  me  stream,  whose  brawling  sound 

The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown'd. 

But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears, 

There  trample  steeds,  and  glimmer  spears ; 

If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew. 

He  heard  the  rangers  loud  halloo. 

Beating  each  cover  while  they  came. 

As  if  to  start  the  silvan  came. 

'Twas  then—like  tiger  close  beset 

At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 

'Ck)untera,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 

By  clashing  arms  and  torches'  flue. 

Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound. 

To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound, — 

Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose, 

Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes  : 

But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  ooVd 

By  brandish'd  steel  and  shouting  crowd 

Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud, 

Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stem. 

And  couches  in  the  brake  and  fern. 

Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 

The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye.^  x 

V. 

Then  Bertram  ^night  the  bearing  trace 

Of  the  bold  vouth  who  led  the  chase ; 

Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound,  « * 

Climb  every  height  to  look  around. 

Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword, 

Each  dingle's  boslnr  depth  explored. 

Twas  RMmond— by  tne  azure  eye ; 

Twas  Redmond— l^  the  locks  that  fly 

Disordered  from  his  glowing  cheek ; 

Mien,  fiice,  and  form,  joung  Redmond  speak. 

A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strongs 

Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along; 

The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien, 

Miffht  grace  the  court  of  Maiden  queen ; 

A  mce  more  fair  yen  well  might  mid. 

For  Redmond's  uiew  the  sim  and  unnd. 

Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free, 

The  charm  of  regularity ; 

But  every  feature  had  the  power 

To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 

Whether  gav  wit,  and  humour  sly. 

Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye  ; 

Or  b^ded  brow,  and  glance  of  fire, 

And  kindling  cbeek,  spoke  Erin's  ire  ; 
Or  aoft  and  aadden'd  glances  show 
Ser  ready  sympathy  with  woe  ; 
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Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind, 
When  various  feelings  are  combined, 
When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near, 
And  hope's  bright  wings  are  check'd  by  feai^ 
And  rismg  doiu>t8  keep  transport  down^ 
And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown ; 
In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approvs, 
Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love ; 
With  every  change  his  features  play'd. 
As  aspens  show  the  light  and  sluide. 

VI. 

Well  Risingham  youn^  Redmond  knew: 
And  much  he  marvelled  that  the  crew, 
Boused  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  dead. 
Were  by  that  Mortham's  foeman  led ; 
For  never  felt  his  soul  the  woe, 
That  walls  a  generous  foeman  low. 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong. 
That  wreaks  a  generous  foeman's  wrong. 
But  small  his  leisure  now  to  pause ; 
Bedmond  is  first,  whatever  the  cause : 
And  twice  that  Bedmond  came  so  near 
Where  Bertram  couched  like  hunted  deer, 
The  very  boughs  his  steps  displace^ 
Bustled  against  the  ruffian's  £ace. 
Who,  desperate,  twice  prepared  to  start, 
And  plunge  his  dagger  in  his  heart  I 
But  Bedmond  tunrd  a  different  way. 
And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their  sway 
And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen, 
V  Deeper  to  plunge  in  coppice  greesu 

Thus,  circled  in  his  coil,  the  snake. 
When  roving  hunters  beat  the  brake, 
Watches  wiuL  red  and  glistening  eye. 
Prepared,  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh. 
With  forked  ton^e  and  venom'd  Icing 
Instant  to  dart  me  deadly  ]^ang ; 
But  if  the  intruders  turn  aside^ 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  gUde, 
And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind. 
Some  undisturbed  retreat  to  find. 

VII. 
But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew. 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind^ 
Oft  mutter'd  in  his  savage  mind — 
**  Bedmond  O'Neale  I  were  thou  and  I 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try. 
With  not  a  second  here  to  see, 
But  the  grey  <^S  ttaL<^  oq!&ssdl\x«^— 
That  voice  oi  \i!i[mi^  ^ikBi.V.  ^<Qiv)X&  v^\cp(A« 
Should  ntf  et  TC^eaXVXa  ^xajawyoa^swcAX 
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No  1  nor  e'er  try  its  melting  power 
A^ain  in  maiden's  summer  bower." 
Emded,  now  behind  him  die, 
Faint  and  more  &int  each  hostile  cry ; 
He  stands  m  Scargill  wood  alone, 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cnshat^s  plaintive  cry. 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  murmurs  by ; 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild!. 
The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smiled. 

vm. 

He  listen'd  long  with  anxious  heart. 

Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start, 

And,  while  his  stretch'd  attention  glows, 

Befosed  his  weary  frame  repose. 

Twas  silence  all — he  laid  lum  down, 

Where  purple  heath  profusely  strown. 

And  throatwort  with  its  azure  bell, 

And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swelL 

There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 

The  course  of  Greta's  playful  tide ; 

Beneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  dun. 

Now  briehtly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 

As,  dancmg  over  rock  and  stone. 

In  yellow  fight  her  currents  shone, 

Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 

Of  Alburs  mountain-diadem. 

Then,  tired  to  watch  the  currents  play. 

He  tum'd  his  weary  eyes  away. 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  shoVd 

its  huge,  s<iuare  difb  through  shaggy  wood. 

One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 

Bear'd  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast ; 

Around  its  broken  summit  grew 

The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew ; 

A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 

Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side ; 

And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay. 

By  time  or  thunder  rent  away. 

Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn, 

Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 

SucJi  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty, 

That  fill'd  stem  Bertram's  gazing  eye. 

In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined. 
Revolving,  in  his  stormy  mind. 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt. 
His  patron's  blood  by  treason  spilt; 
A  cruneu  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread. 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead. 


Hien,  pondering  on  his  life  betray'd 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Bedmond's  blade 


blade. 
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In  treacherous  purpose  to  wit^old, 
So  seemed  it»  Mortham*8  promised  gold, 
A  deep  and  fiill  reyenge  he  vow'd 
On  Redmond,  forward,  fierce,  and  proud; 
Revenge  on  WilMd-^n  his  sure 
Redoubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dire  I — 
II^  in  such  mo<Ml,  (as  legends  sav. 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day,) 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour. 
Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge  I 
But  though  his  vows,  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desu-e 
For  vengeance  4&>*k  and  fell,  were  inadei, 
As  well  might  reach  hell's  lowest  shade, 
No  deeper  clouds  the  grove  embrown'd. 
No  nether  thunders  shook  the  ground; — 
The  demon  knew  his  vassal's  hearty 
'      And  spared  temptation's  needless  art 

X 

Oft,  mingled  with  the  direful  themei, 
Came  Mortham's  form — ^Was  it  a  dream? 
Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true, 
That  very  Mortham  whom  he  slew? 
Or  had  in  living  flesh  appeared 
The  only  man  on  earth  he  fear'd? — 
To  try  tiie  mystic  cause  intent, 
His  eyes,  that  on  the  diff  were  bent, 
'Counter'd  at  once  a  dazzling  glanc^ 
Like  sunbeam  flash'd  firom  sword  or  lance. 
At  once  he  started  as  for  fi^ht. 
But  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight ; 
He  heard  the  cushaf  s  murmur  hoarse, 
He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course ; 
The  solitary  woodlands  lay. 
As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 
He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around. 
Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 
Twas  but,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam. 
Glance  sudden  firom  the  sparkling  stream; 
Then  plunged  him  fix)m  his  gloomy  train 
Of  ill-connected  thoughts  a^ain. 
Until  a  voice  behind  him  cned, 
«  Bertram !  well  met  on  Greta  side." 

XI. 

Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 

As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand ; 

Tet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 

To  him  t\iat  \asuftdL  wsia.  >2!aft  'wokAx 
**  Guy  DeniV\.\— \a  \V.  ^Sclwx'I'*  ^aa  ^wA, 
••  Do  we  two  m^\.  Vsi  §>«»3t\s^  ^iaa^V- 
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Stand  back  ft  space  U~thy  purpose  show, 
Whether  thou  comest  as  fhend  or  foe. 
Report  hath  said,  that  Denzil's  name 
From  Bokeby's  band  was  razed  with  shame.**— 
**  A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 
Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  zeal. 
Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 
Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  dow^** 
I  reck  not.    In  ft  war  to  strive, 
Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive, 
Suits  ill  my  mood ;  and  better  game 
Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 
Unscrupulous,  bold  Risingham, 
Who  watch*d  with  me  in  midnight  dark. 
To  snatch  a  deer  from  Bokeby-park. 
How  think'st  thou?"—-**  Speiu^  thy  purpose  out ; 
I  love  not  mystery,  or  doubt." 

xn. 

*  Then  list — ^Not  fiar  there  lurk  a  crew 
Of  trusty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 
61ean*d'from  both  factions — Roundheads,  freed 
From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed ; 

And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine. 
Spurn  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 
Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 
A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 
Than  breathe  our  last  on  battie-down. 
For  doak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 
Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 
A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet. — 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said ; 
For  Mortham's  death,  thy  steps  way-laid. 
Thy  head  at  price — so  say  our  spies. 
Who  range  the  valley  m  disguise. 
Join  then  with  us : — ^thou^h  wild  debate 
And  wrangUng  rend  our  m&mt  state, 
Each  to  an  equal  loth  to  bow. 
Will  yield  to  chief  renown'd  as  thou." — 

XIII. 

*  Even  now,"  thought  Bertram,  passion-stirred, 
<*  I  call*d  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard  I 

Wliat  lack  I,  vengeance  to  command. 

But  of  stanch  coimrades  such  a  band? 

This  Denzil,  vow*d  to  every  e^ 

Miffht  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil. 

Wdl,  be  it  so  I  each  knave  and  fool 

Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tooL" — 

Aloud,  •*  I  take  thy  proffer,  Guy, 

But  ttdl  me  where  thy  comrades  lie?"^ 
''Not  far  from  hence,"  6u^  Denzil  said*, 
**De8ceDd,  and  cross  the  nvefa  bed, 

Wbeav  r&ew  yonder  cliff  so  grey." — 
*Z\?  tbou,"  aatd  Bertram,  "lead  the  way.** 
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Then  mntter'd,  "  It  is  best  make  sure ; 
Guy  Denzil's  faith  was  never  pure." 
He  follow'd  down  the  steep  descent. 
Then  through  the  Greta's  streams  tiiey  went; 
And,  when  they  reach'd  the  farther  shores 
They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before. 

xiy. 

With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 
The  flinty  rock  a  murmur*d  din ; 
But  when  Guy  pull'd  the  wilding  spray, 
And  brambles,  urom  its  base  away. 
He  saw,  appearine:  to  the  air, 
A  Utile  entrance,  low  and  square^ 
•  Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone, 

Dark,  winding  throu^  the  living  stone. 
Here  enter'd  DenzO,  Bertram  here ; 
And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear. 
As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Resounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth. 
Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude, 
In  slaty  rock  the  peasant  hew'd ; 
And  BrignaU's  woods,  and  Scargill's,  wave» 
E*en  now,  o'er  manv  a  sister  cave^** 
Where,  far  within  the  darksome  rift. 
The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrift. 
But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade. 
And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 
The  banquet-hall,  and  fortress  too, 
Of  Demsil  and  Ins  desperate  crew. — 
There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept ; 
There,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 
Guilt-bom  Excess, — the  goblet  drain'd. 
Still  in  his  slumbering  grasp  retained; 
Begret  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 
With  rain  repining  on  the  past; 
Among  the  feasters  waited  near 
Sorrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 
And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driven. 
With  his  own  crimes  reproaching  heaven ; 
While  Bertram  show'd,  amid  the  crew. 
The  Master-Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 

XV. 
Hark  I  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 
To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 
Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp. 
That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 
By  what  strange  features  Vice  hath  known,  , 

To  single  out  and  mark  her  own ! 
Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 
Less  deepVy  «>tam^'^\v<»:  brand  and  stain. 

See  you  'i^Xfe  ft\x\^\Vc^\  'wXiaw.  «b\sfirs^ 

A  mother's  i^xV^'a,  «t  lafiiMsf  %  V»^\ 
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Now,  'gainst  fhe  Tsalt's  rade  walls  redined, 

An  eany  image  filla  his  mind : 

The  cottaee,  once  his  sire's,  he  sees 

Embowerd  upon  the  banks  of  Tees ; 

He  views  sweet  Winston's  woodland  scene, 

And  shares  the  dance  on  6ainfi>rd-green. 

A  tear  is  springing— but  the  zest 

Of  some  wild  tale,  or  bmtal  jest. 

Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirr'd  the  rest 

On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 

For  jovial  sonK  and  merry  feat : 

Fast  flies  his  (beam — ^with  dauntless  air. 

As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair, 

He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 

Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd ; 

And  soon,  in  merty  wassail,  he, 

The  life  of  all  their  revelry. 

Peals  his  loud  song  I — The  muse  has  found 

Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground. 

Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd, 

Thems^lvep  all  profitless  and  rude. — 

With  desperate  merriment  he  sung. 

The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung ; 

Yet  mineled  with  his  reckless  glee 

Bemorse^s  bitter  agony. 

XVL 

0,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there. 

Would  grace  a^  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily, — 

CHORUS. 

"  0,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 
Than  reign  our  English  queen." — 

"  I^  Maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me. 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we. 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down  ? 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  mav. 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shaft  thou  speed. 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May."  — 

CHORUS. 

Tet  mms  she,  "BrignaU.  banks  are  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
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I  *d  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 
Than  reign  our  English  queen.  . 

xvn. 

**  I  read  you,  by  your  bugle  horn. 
And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn, 
To  keep  the  kin^s  greenwood." — 
"  A  Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn. 
And  *ti8  at  peep  of  light; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mora. 
And  mine  at  dead  of  night." — 

CHOBUa. 

Tet  Bxmg  she,  "firignall  banks  are  &ir. 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there. 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  I 

**  With  bumish'd  brand  and  musketoon. 
So  gallantly  you  oome^ 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 
That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum."— 
**  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 
No  more  the  trumpet  hear; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum. 
My  comrades  take  the  spear. 


<*  And,  0 !  though  Brignall  banks  be  &ir 
And  Greta  woods  be  ^y, 
Tet  mickle  most  the  maiden  dare. 
Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May  I 

xvm. 

"  Maiden  I  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  111  die  I 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead. 

Were  better  mate  than  1 1 
And  when  l*m  with  my  comrades  met, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough. 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forge^ 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORT7S. 

"Tet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fiur. 
And  (jreta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  ganands  there 
Would  grace  a  summer  queen." 

When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  aoag. 
Was  sU«nce  on  the  &uUea  throne, 
TiU  waked,  Boxn^  xxAox  is^aiu^  VXv<»x  ^^ 
"With  note  ot  cx>ex«Bt  TssMjaN»3«?* 
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But,  fiir  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan, 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  desi^'d. 
While  still  on  Bertram's  erasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  mnrder'd  Mortham  hung ; 
Though  half  he  fear'd  his  daring  tongue. 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birtl^ 
Might  raise  a  spectre  firom  the  earthi 

XIX. 

At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told : 
When,  scornful,  smiled  his  comrade  bold; 
For,  tndn'd  in  license  of  a  court, 
Beligion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport ; 
Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 
The  visionary  tales  of  eld  I 
His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repressed 
The  unbeliever's  sneering  jest 
*  Twere  hard,"  he  said,  **for  sage  or  seer. 
To  spell  the  subject  of  your  fear ; 
Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown'd. 
Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 
Tet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  aflbid 
To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard. 
As  ban-dog  ^eeps  his  master's  roof. 
Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  aloof. 
This  doubt  remains — ^thy  goblin  gaunt 
Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunt; 
For  whjr  his  guard  on  Mortham  hold, 
When  Kokeby  castle  hath  the  gold 
Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil. 
By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil?" — 

XX 

At  this  he  paused — ^for  an^ry  shame 

Lower'd  on  the  brow  of  Kisingham. 

He  blush'd  to  tMnk,  that  he  should  seem 
^  Assertor  of  an  aiiy  dream. 

And  ^ave  his  wrath  another  theme. 
"  Denzil,"  he  says,  "though  lowly  laid. 

Wrong  not  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 

For,  while  he  Uved,  at  Mortham's  look 

Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Denzil,  shook ! 

And  when  he  tax*d  thy  breach  of  word 

To  yon  fair  rose  of  Allenford, 

I  saw  thee  crouch  Uke  chasten'd  hound, 

Whose  back  the  huntsman's  lash  hath  found. 

Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 

The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth ; 

He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand. 

When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  land.* 

Mark,  too — I  brook  no  idle  jeer. 

Nor  couple  Bertram's  name  with  fear ; 
3Iine  is  hnt  half  the  demon's  lot. 

For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not. 

2ii 
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£noTigh  of  this.— ^Say,  "why  this  hoard 
Thou  deem'st  at  Bokeby  castle  stored; 
Or  think'st  that  Morthatn  would  bestow 
HIs  treasure  with  his  fatetion'B  foe^" 

XXI. 

Soon  quenched  was  Deiizil*8  ill-timed  mirth 

Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 

Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth. 

Than  venture  to  awake  to  flame 

The  deadly  wrath  of  Rbingham. 

Submiss  he  answer*d, — "Mortham's  mind, 

Thou  knoVst,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 

In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 

A  lusty  reveller  was  he; 

But  since  retum'd  from  over  sea, 

A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 

Hath  num Vd  the  current  of  his  blood. 

Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 

To  Rokeby's  hospitable  hall ; 

And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  mom 

Who  loved  to  hear  the  bugle-hom, 

Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaJ^  embrown*d. 

To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 

Took  umbrage  tiiat  a  mend  so  near 

Refused  to  share  his  chase  and  cheer; 

Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar. 

Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 

Yet,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fiEur         « 

Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destined  heir.**— 

XXII. 
**  Destined  to  her !  to  yon  slight  maid ! 
The  prize  my  life  had  wellnigh  paid. 
When  *gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo's  wave^ 
I  fought,  my  patron's  wealth  to  save  I — 
Denzil,  I  knew  him  long,  yet  ne*er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier,  , 

Whom  youthftil  friends  and  early  fame 
Called  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew, 
Deroerate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knew; 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise, 
By  scorning  life  and  all  its  ties. 
On  each  adventure  rash  he  ix)ved. 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loved ; 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e*er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine; 
HI  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled. 
For  'twas  in  peril  stem  and  wild; 
But  when  he  laugh'd,  each  luckless  mate 

Then  acoti^  tQin^A\o3&.tNi^^^is^\ 
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Nay,  often  stroye  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  theur  prey ; 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we, 
Hot  with  onr  dear-bonght  victory. 
Of  mercy  and  hmnanity. 

xxin. 

**  I  loved  him  well— His  fearless  part, 

His  g^ant  leading,  won  my  heart 

And  after  each  victorious  flght, 

Twas  I  that  wrangled  for  ms  right, 

Redeem'd  his  portion  of  the  prey 

That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away ; 

In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  life. 

And  once  amid  oar  comrades'  strife. — ^^ 

Yes,  I  have  loved  thee  I    Well  hath  proved 

My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved  I 

Tet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 

Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. — 

Bise  if  thou  canst  I  **  he  look'd  around. 

And  sternly  stamp'd  upon  the  ground — 
•*  Rise,  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  high. 

Even  as  this  mom  it  met  mine  eye, 

And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie ! " 

He  paused— then,  calm  and  passion-freed, 

Bade  DenzH  with  his  tale  proceed. 

XXIV. 
**  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell, 

AVhat  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well, 

How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 

Around  the  Lord  of  Mortham's  mind  I 

But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 

A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower. 

Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had  sway 

To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away. 

I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 

Bemembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved ; 

But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye. 

Till  his  mood  softened  to  a  sigh. 

He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 

To  question  of  his  secret  thought. 

Now  every  thought  and  care  confessed 

To  his  fair  niece's  faithful  breast; 

Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare^ 

In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air, 

But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 

Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life ; 

But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife, 

And  menials  bore,  bv  his  commands. 

Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  bands, 

Trom  Mortham's  vault,  at  midnight  deep 

To  her  lone  bower  in  Rokeby-Keep, 
PowlerouB  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride 
Sitffin^  if  he  in  battle  died."—. 
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XXV. 

*'Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train, 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain ; 
Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here, 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near. 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace, 
For  plundered  boors,  and  harts  of  greese? 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared. 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared^ 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung 
With  Denzil's  bow,  at  midnight  strung?"— 

**  I  hold  my  wont— my  rangers  go, 
£yen  now  to  track  a  milk-white  doe. 
By  Bokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair. 
In  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fur. 
And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way, 
What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey? 
Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power. 
We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower."— 

XXVI. 
''Tis  well! — there's  vengeance  in  the  thought» 
Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought; 
And  hot-brson'd  Redmond,  too,  'tis  said. 
Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 
Bertram  she  scom^ — If  met  by  chance, 
She  tum'd  from  me  her  shuddering  glauoe^ 
Like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look; 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear. 
Foreboding  evil : — She  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecv  fall  true ! — 
The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby's  train. 
Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain ; 
If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold. 
We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold ; 
Bear  off  the  plunder,  and  the  dame. 
And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame." — 

XXVII. 

**  Still  art  thou  Valour's  venturous  son ! 
Yet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run : 
The  menials  of  the  castle,  true. 
And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few 
The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross — 

The  wicket-grate — the  inner  fosse" 

— "  Fool  I  if  we  blench  for  toys  like  these 
On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize? 
Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 
Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door. 
And  the  "best  pna^  -w^  \>eai  vn^  ^ 
The  eammg^  oi  "Vsia  ^ot^^  ^^  T — 

•*  A  wTwle  tJiy  Y^aaty  tKvmX.  iw\«3Bx  *.  ^ 
In  sia^t  oi  roafli  m.oT»  sua»  wi^iaSss^ 
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Thou,  wonldst  not  choose,  in  blindfold  wrath* 

Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path? 

Idsty  then ; — for  vantage  or  assault, 

From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon  vault,  " 

Each  pass  of  Bokeby-house  I  know : 

There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low, 

That  issues  at  a  secret  spot, 

By  most  neglected  or  forgot. 

l^w,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 

On  fair  pretext  admittance  gain, 

That  sall^-port  might  be  unbarr*d : 

Then,  vam  were  battlement  and  ward  I"— 

xxvni. 

"  Now  speak'st  thou  well :— to  me  the  same 
If  force  or  art  shall  urge  the  game ; 
Indifferent  if  like  fox  I  win^ 
Or  spring  lik^  tiger  on  the  hind. — 
But,  hark  I  our  meny  men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roundelay. -- 

**  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine  I 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine  I 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincohi  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

My  love  1 
No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

**  This  mom  is  merry  Junc^  I  trow. 

The  rose  is  budding  £un  ;<> 
But  she  shall  bloom  m  winter  snow, 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." 
He  tum'd  his  charger  as  he  spake. 

Upon  the  river  snore. 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Siud,  ''Adieu  for  evermore. 

My  love  I 
And  adieu  for  evermore.** — * 

XXIX. 

**  What  youth  is  this,  vour  band  among. 
The  b^t  tor  minstrelsy  and  song? 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret." — 

tS.f— To  the  Printer  t — "  The  abruptness  as  to  the  song  is  unavoidable, 
vsic  of  the  drinking  party  conld  onJj  operate  as  a  Budaenmletroi^l^Ti 
tram'f  eonvenatioa,  however  oatorally  it  might  be  mtToducedL.  vmstti^ 
rtaw,  who  were  at  §ome  distance. 

^J^^gfifh  aud  Scotch,  expresses,!  think,  a  iiTopcnwfcy  Vj  ^'v^ 
IT&SS^^  ^<>^<>^^  «  «ort  of  fondness  whicYv  mn^.'wSStiWA 
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**  Edmund  of  Winston  is  his  name; 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fieune 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave, — 
Now  centered  all  in  Brignall  cave  I 
I  watch  him  well-»his  wayward  conne 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 
Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart, 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart 
Yet  is  he  useful ; — of  the  rest. 
By  fits,  the  darling  and  the  iest, 
^s  harp,  his  story,  and  his  lay. 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away : 
When  imemploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  string  e'en  now — again 
He  wakes  them,  with  a  blither  strain." 

XXX. 

ALLEN-A-DALE. 

AUen-a-Dale  has  no  faggot  for  burning, 
AlIen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning. 
Yet  Allen-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
Come,  read  me  my  riddle  I  come,  hearken  my  talet 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  Allen-a-Dale. 

The  Baron  of  Ravensworth  prances  in  pride, 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale  side, 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game^ 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame ; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale, 
Are  less  firee  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allen-a-Dale  I 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne*er  belted  a  knight, 

Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  lua  blade  be  as  bright; 

Allen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord. 

Yet  twenty  tall  yoemen  wiU  draw  at  his  word ; 

And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vail. 

Who  at  Rere-cross  ^  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a-Dal6< 

AUen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 
The  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household  and  home : 
**  Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fair  on  the  hill, 
M^  ImU,"  quoth  bold  Allen,  "shows  gallanter  still; 
Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  crescent  so  palei 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles  I "  said  Allen-a-Dale* 

The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  the^  bade  him  be  gone ; 
But  loud,  on  t\i«  moTTONv ,  \i!tv»x  \t«.\L  and  their  ciy : 
He  had  laagtfOL  on  t\ift\aaa  'wV(k\v>&\iWBCK^  '^a^^s^ 
And  she  ftSl  to  t\ift  toicax.  \»  V^iw  «.  Vs^^\ai% 
And  the  youtii  it  ^aa  UAiW^v  ^«a  K>^«i-%,Aii^\ 
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XXXI. 
*  Hum  see^  that,  whether  sad  or  gay. 

Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 

But  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 

Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 

O I  tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 

Each  dialect,  each  various  shape." — 
**  Nav,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy — 

Soft !  who  comes  here  ?  " — "  My  trusty  spy. 

Speak,  Hamlin  I  hast  thou  lodged  our  deer  ?  "~ 
<*  I  have — but  two  fair  stags  are  near. 

I  watch*d  her,  as  she  slowly  straVd 

From  Egliston  up  Thorsgill  glade ; 

But  Wi&id  Wycliffe  sought  her  side, 

And  then  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride. 

Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  thehr  way : 

Much,  as  it  seem*d,  was  theirs  to  say : 

There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net. 

Before  their  path  be  homeward  set" 

A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speech 

Did  Bertram's  will  to  Denzu  teach ; 

Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band, 
•  Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 


CANTO    FOURTH. 


I. 

Wren  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  hieh. 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
im,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  tlie  yoke,  ^ 
And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring, 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source. 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force ; 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name,>^ 
Rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone. 
And  gave  their  Gods  the  land  they  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine, 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line. 
And  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  stem  Father  of  the  Slain ; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place, 
To  Odin*a  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse, 
JVear  Stratfortb  high  they  paid  tiieir  vowa, 
^eaember'd  Tbor's  victorious  fame, 
^^gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer'a  naxDA. 
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11. 

Tet  Scald  or  Kemper  err*d,  T  ween, 
Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene, 
With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade, 
And  every  little  sunny  glade. 
And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 
Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song. 
To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar. 
The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 
O,  b^ter  were  its  banks  assigned 
To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind  I 
For  where  the  thicket-groups  recede, 
And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead. 
The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fsiiries'  lively  feet. 
Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  diosies  strown. 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne, 
Wmle,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh. 
Puck  should  brood  o^er  his  frolic  sly ; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  dinga 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings. 
Its  pale  and  azure-pencill*d  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 

III. 
Here  rise  no  clifls  the  vale  to  shade ; 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade. 
In  fair  variety  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  silvan  screen. 
Hoary,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak. 
Its' boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke; 
And  towers  erect,  m  sable  spire. 
The  pine-tree  scathed  by  lightning-fire 
The  droopine  ash  and  birch,  between. 
Hang  their  uir  tresses  o'er  the  green. 
And  all  beneath,  at  random  grow 
Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show. 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined. 
Fling  summer  odours  on  the  wind. 
Such  varied  group  Urbino*s  hand 
Round  Him  of  Tarsus  nobly  plann'd, 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Alliens  own 
On  Mars's  Mount  the  Grod  Unknown! 
Then  grey  Philosophy  stood  nigh. 
Though  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high : 
There  rose  the  scar-seam'd  veteran's  spears^ 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear. 
While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  placed, 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist. 

IV. 

•  AndiestweYierer'^*'^'^^^'^^ 
Andwtbetmtiift'v«c^%^\«Afc. 

•  Chance-met,  we  -weW  m«j  «!w»i  jai^wa^ 
To  friendship  due.  tcomiatVjoaBft%v*««- 
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Ihon,  l^llfrid,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  connsel  to  thy  sister-friend ; 
And,  Bedmond,  thou,  at  my  behest, 
No  fiurther  urge  thy  desperate  'quest. 
For  to  my  care  a  coar^  is  left, 
Dan^erons  to  one  of  aid  bereft ; 
Welhiigh  an  orphan,  and  alone, 
CwDtiYe  her  sire,  her  house  o'erthrown.** 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced. 
Be»de  her  on  tiie  turf  she  placed ; 
Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and  eve^ 
Nor  hade  Toune  Hedmond  seat  him  niglu 
Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw. 
Drew  backward,  as  in  modest  awe, 
And  sat  a  little  space  removed, 
Unmark'd  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved. 


Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her  hair 
Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  fair, 
Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 
The  roee,  with  fiaint  and  feeble  streak. 
So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden's  cheel^ 
That  vou  nad  said  her  hue  was  pale ; 
But  if  she  fiiced  the  summer  gale. 
Or  spoke,  or  sun^,  or  quicker  moved, 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved. 
Or  when  of  mterest'was  expr^'d 
Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast. 
The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 
BivaU'd  the  blush  of  rising  day. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face^ 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eve; 
The  xnild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resign'd; — 
'TIS  tliat  which  Boman  art  has  given, 
To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  Heaven. 
In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 
To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play ; 
And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song. 
In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along, 
Full  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 
His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 
But  days  of  war  and  dvil  crime, 
Allow'd  but  ill  such  festal  time, 
And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 
Had  deepen'd  into  sadness  now. 
In  Marston  field  her  (aiher  ta'en. 
Her  friends  diaperaed,  brave  Mortham  sls^ 
WMle  every  ill  ber  sovl  foretold, 
FnuD  Oswald's  tbirat  of  power  and  go\d« 
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And  boding  thonghts  that  she  muBt  part 
Witu  a  soft  vifflon  of  her  hearts- 
All  lowered  around  the  lovely  nuud* 
To  darken  her  dejection*8  shade. 

VI. 

Who  has  not  heard— while  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 
Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  (XNeale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel,** 
Against  St  George's  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistiy, 
To  fiery  Essex  ^ve  the  fod. 
And  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil? 
But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 
When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and  died," 
And  Avon-Duff  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 
Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might 
There  nad  they  fallen  amongst  the  rest, 
But  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast--* 
The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale ;  ^ 
He  check'd  his  followers'  bloody  zeal, 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsman  bold. 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold, 
Gave  them  each  -silvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  ^liffs  and  woods  could  show 
Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'd  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer. 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come. 
Safe  and  imransom'd  sent  them  home. 
Loaded  witli  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  love. 

VII. 
Tears  speed  away.    On  Rokeby's  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  shed; 
Calm  he  enjo/d,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceful  gave 
While  Mortham,  far  beyond  the  main, 
Waged  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spain.— 
It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night. 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore  s  stormy  height, 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kill'd. 
In  Rokeby  hall  the  cups  were  fill'd. 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate 
The  Ejiight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late. 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate, 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  ol  iom^  «dw»Tv\.^tw3*^ 

The  porter  aaawe^di^o  ^^  ^*S\> 

And  mataiitT\Mit3LdL*\nXo  ^'i'VisJ^ 
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A  Sfan,  lAom  aspect  and  attira 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

VIII. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread 

Around  his  bare  and  matted  head ; 

On  leg  and  thigh,  close  stretch'd  and  trin^ 

His  vesture  showed  the  sinewy  limb; 

In  saffiron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 
«  Was  firequent  folded  round  his  breast; 

A  mantle  lon^  and  loose  he  wore, 

Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 

He  cuisp'd  a  buxden  to  his  heart, 

And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart. 

The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 

And  round  him  gazed  with  wilder'd  look. 

Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace. 

He  hasten'd  by  the  blaze  to  place. 

Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 

His  load,  a  Boy  of  Beauty  rare. 

To  Rokeby,  next,  he  louted  low. 

Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show. 

With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone, 

like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throne." 
«  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear ! 

Turlough  O^eale  salutes  thee  dear ; 

He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 

Young  Redmond  gives,  his  mndson  fair. 

He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son. 

For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done ; 

And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land. 

And  fEunt  and  feeble  is  his  hand ; 

And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 

Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 

To  bind'the  duty  on  thy  soul. 

He  bids  thee  thmk  on  Erin's  bowl  I 

If  anv  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 

He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel 

To  Mortham  first  this  charge  was  due. 

But,  in  his  absence,  honours  you. — 

Now  is  my  master's  message  by, 

And  Ferraught  will  contented  die." 

IX. 
His  look  grew  fix'd,  his  cheek  grew  pale^ 
He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale ; 
For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 
A  mortal  woimd  was  in  his  side. 
Vain  was  all  aid — in  terror  wild. 
And  sorrow,  screaro'd  the  orphan  Child. 
Poor  Ferraught  raised  his  wistful  eyes. 
And  UBintJjr  strove  to  soothe  his  cries, 


All  reckless  of  bis  dying  pain. 
Me  blest,  and  blest  him.  o'er  again  t 
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And  kiss*d  the  little  hands  ont  spread. 
And  kiss'd  and  crossed  the  infiint  head, 
And,  in  his  native  tongae  and  phrase, 
Pra/d  to  each  saint  to  watch  his  days ; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew, 
The  charee  to  Rokeby  to  renew. 
When  haJf  was  fialterd  from  his  breast. 
And  half  by  dying  signs  expressed,  . 
«*  Bless  thee,  O'i^ealel  *^he  faintlv  said. 
And  thus  the  fSsiithf ol  spirit  fled.  < 

X. 

'Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale ; 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam. 
Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond*8  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand, 
The  brand  of  Lenaugh  More  the  Red, 
That  hung  beside  the  grey  wolf's  head. — 
*Twas  from  his  broken  phrase  descried. 
His  foster  &ther  was  his  guide, 
Who,  in  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters,  and  gifts  a  goodly  store ; 
But  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, — 
Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  stood. 
Till  wounded  and  o'erpower'd  at  length. 
And  stripped  of  all,  his  failing  strength 
Just  bore  him  here — and  then  the  child 
Renew'd  again  his  moaning  wild. 

XL 

The  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flowa^ 
Is  like  tiie  dewdrop  on  the  rose; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by. 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 
Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Child 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smiled. 
With  dimpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fair. 
Through  his  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 
But  bhthest  laugh'd  that  cheek  and  eye, 
When  Rokebjr's  littie  Maid  was  nigh; 
T  was  his,  with  elder  brother's  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide ; 
His  native  lays  in  L^sh  tongue. 
To  soothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung. 
And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  fair. 
To  form  a  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
Bv  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet's  strand, 
The  children  still  were  hand  in  hand, 
And  good  Sir  Richard  smiling  eyed 
The  early  taiot  bo  'teLxwSXy  \a»Qu 

But  summer  lao^^^^^'^^^T^^"^^ 
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And  jean  draw  on  our  human  span. 
From  child  to  boy,  firom  boy  to  man ; 
And  soon  in  Rokeb/s  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter's  green. 
He  loves  to  wake  the  felon  boar. 
In  his  dark  hamit  on  Greta's  shore. 
And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun. 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  the  gmi : 
Tet  more  he  loves,  in  antmnn  prime, 
The  hazel's  spreading  boughs  to  dimb. 
And  down  its  clusterd  stores  to  hail. 
Where  yoimg  Matilda  holds  her  veil. 
And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower. 
Is  alter'd  too,  and  knows  her  power ; 
Assumes  a  monitress*  pride, 
Her  Redmond's  dangerous  sports  to  chide ; 
Tet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 
How  the  grim  wild-boar  fought  and  fell. 
How  at  his  fiJ]  the  bugle  rung. 
Till  rock  and  greenwo^  answer  flung ; 
Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 
A  pastime  of  such  savage  kindl 

xin. 

But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 

So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale. 

And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  trace, 

Gives  living  interest  to  the  chase, 

And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 

His  spirit's  wild  romantic  glow, 

That,  while  she  blamed,  and  while  she  fear'd. 

She  loved  each  venturous  tale  she  heard. 

Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 

To  bower  and  haU  their  steps  restrain. 

Together  thej  explor'd  the  page 

Of  glowing  bard  or  gifted  sage; 

Oft,  placed  the  evenmg  fire  beside. 

The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried. 

While  ffladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 

Bade  wmter-night  flit  fast  away : 

Thus,  from  their  childhood  blending  still 

Their  sport,  their  studv,  and  their  skiU, 

An  union  of  the  soul  the^  prove. 

But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 

But  though  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 

Soon  dar^  to  give  that  union  name; 

And  when  so  often,  side  by  side. 

From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed. 

She  sometimes  blamed  the  good  old  Knight, 

As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  sight, 

Sometimes  his  purpose  would  declare. 

That  young-  O'AeaJe  should  wed  his  heii. 

XIV. 
pe  Bait  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 
ABd  bandage  from  the  lovers*  eyes; 
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*Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son. 
Had  Bokeby*8  favour  wellnigh  won. 
Now  must  ihev  meet  with  change  of  cheii, 
Wfth  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fbar; 
Now  must  MatOda  stray  apart, 
To  school  her  disobedient  heart : 
And  Hedmond  now  alone  must  me 
The  love  he  never  can  subdue. 
But  fEUitions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware^ 
No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heir; 
And  Hedmond,  nurtured  while  a  chfld 
In  many  a  bard's  traditions  wild. 
Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  stream. 
To  cherish  there  a  happier  dream,  . 
Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance^ 
As  in  the  regions  of  romance ; 
And  count  the  heroes  of  his  line, 
Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine, " 
Shane-Dymas'^  wild,  and  Genddine,*^ 
And  Connan-more,  who  vow'd  his  race 
For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase, 
And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  bom, 
Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the  com* 
Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wold. 
To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold. 
From  such  examples  hope  he  drew. 
And  brighten'd  as  the  trumpet  blew. 

XV. 

If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade^ 
Redmond  had  both,  his  cause  to  aid. 
And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife, 
On  Rokeby's  Lord  bestow'd  his  li^ 
And  well  clid  Rokeby's  generous  Kiiigfat 
Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost: 
Seek  the  North  Riding  broad  and  wide, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride; 
From  T5memouth  search  to  Cumberland, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a  brand; 
And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  ftee^ 
And  betaring  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy, 
There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 
Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale. 

XVI. 
Sur  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son ; 
And  wkm  the  dAi-y^  Qli'^nacb'^ran  dooi^ 
And  to  Hda  ^^  ^  yivx.  \a  \gK9^ 
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Redmond,  distingaish'd  by  his  care^ 
He  chose  that  hmiotir'd  flag  to  bear, 
And  named  his  page—the  next  de£^«e^ 
In  that  old  time  to  chiyaky.** 
In  five  idtoh'd  fields  he  well  maint^'d 
The  honoured  place  his  worth  obtained. 
And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
Blazed  m  the  roll  of  martial  fiune. 
Had  fortone  smiled  on  Marston  fight, 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubVd  a  knight ; 
Twice,  *mid  the  battle's  donbtfol  strife, 
Of  Rokeb/s  Lord  he  saved  the  life, 
But  when  he  saw  him  prisoner  made, 
He  Idss'd  and  then  resigned  his  blade. 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away ; 
Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

XVIL 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
*     Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower, 

A  waterv  ray,  an  instant  seen 

The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 

As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclined. 

The  past  and  present  fill'd  his  mind : 
**  It  was  not  thus,"  Affection  scud, 
**  I  dream'd  of  my  return,  dear  maid  I 

Not  thus,  when  firam  thv  trembling  hand, 

I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand ; 

When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew. 

Their  blades  three  hundred  warriors  drew. 

And,  while  the  standard  I  unroU'd, 

Clashed  their  bright  arms,  with  clcunour  bold. 

Where  is  that  banner  now? — ^its  pride 

lies  whelm'd  in  Ouse's  sullen  tide  I 

Where  now  these  warriors? — in  their  gore, 

Hiev  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor  1 

And  what  avails  a  useless  brand. 

Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand. 

That  only  would  his  life  retain, 

To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain  I" 

Thus  Rechnond  to  himself  apart : 

Nor  lighter  was  his  rival's  heart; 

For  Wilfind,  while  his  generous  soul 

Di9L!Bin'd  to  profit  by  control, 

By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain. 

Save  with  such  aid,  his  hopes  were  vain. — 

Bnt  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 

On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul. 

And  bade  their  mournful  musing  fiy. 

Like  mist  before  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

XVIII. 
^ I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall, 
Eaw  Mortbam  siiunn'd  my  fathei^s  Ml% 
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A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe, 
Tet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 
On  my  poor  self  whate'er  could  proT9 
A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love. 
My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space; 
Bat  oftener,  fix'd  beyond  my  power, 
I  mark'd  his  deep  despondence  lower. 
One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguess'd. 
His  fearful  confidence  confess'd; 
And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see 
Examples  of  that  agony, 
Which  for  a  season  can  overstrain 
And  wreck  the  structure  of  the  brain. 
He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 
The  approaching  mental  oyerthrow. 
And  while  his  mind  had  courage  yet 
To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  nt, 
The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes, 
like  wretch  beneath  a  murderer's  blows. 
This  malady,  I  well  could  mark. 
Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and  dark; 
But  still  he  kept  its  source  concealed. 
Till  arming  for  the  dvil  field; 
Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hold 
A  treasure  hu^  of  gems  and  gol<^ 
With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll. 
That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul. 
In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betray 
A  mind  by  anguish  forced  astray.**— 

XIX. 
mobtham's  history. 
**  Matilda  I  thou  hast  seen  me  start. 
As  if  a  dagger  thrill'd  my  heart. 
When  it  has  happ'd  some  casual  phrase 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 
Believe,  that  few  can  backward  cast 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the  past; 
But  1 1 — my  youth  was  rash  and  vain. 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stahi, 
And  my  grey  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  cold  grave  without  a  friend ! 
Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 
Thy  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known. 
And  must  I  lift  the  bloo^  veil. 
That  hides  my  dark  and  &tal  tale! 
I  must — I  will — Pale  phantom,  cease ! 
Leave  me  one  littie  hour  in  peace !  . 
Thus  haunted,  think'st  thou  I  have  skill 
Thine  own  commission  to  fulfil? 
Or,  w\n\e  t\iou  wd1*c^  ^\k  %«&t»xe  fieroeb 
Thy  bUghted  cWV,  >ii7  XJwoo^i  \kttNw»^ 
How  can  1  pamt  I2!aftft  «a  >i3MWL'««t^^ 
So  foil  in  ii^  ao  -^wm  Vii\«aaW 
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XX. 

<  Yes,  she  'was  iSdr  t— Matilda,  thoa 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow ; 
But  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow. 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  oelow ! 
We  wedded  secret— there  was  need — 
Differing  in  ooontry  and  in  creed ; 
And,  when  to  Mortham's  tower  she  carne^ 
We  mentioned  not  her  race  and  name. 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afiEur, 
Shonld  torn  him  home  from  foreign  war. 
On  whose  kind  inflaence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  finther's  ire  and  pride. 
Few  months  we  lived  retired,  miknown. 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone, 
One  darling  friend — I  spare  his  shame, 
I  will  not  write  the  villain's  namQ  I 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget, 
And  sue  in  yengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me, 
Ungratdhl  to  Grod's  clemency, 
That  spared  me  poiitential  time. 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime. — 

XXI. 
'  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent, 

But  on  ner  husband's  friend  'twas  bent 

So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee. 

The  wretch  misconstrued  yillany. 

Hepulsed  in  his  presumptuous  loye, 

A  yengefrd  snare  the  traitor  woye. 

Alone  we  sat — the  flask  had  flow'd, 

Jiy  blood  with  heat  imwonted  gloVd, 

When  through  the  alley'd  walk  we  spied 

With  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide, 

Cowering  beneatn  the  yerdant  screen. 

As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen.  « 

Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile 

That  cnrl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while  I 

Fiercely  I  questioned  of  the  cause ; 

He  made  a  cold  and  artful  pause. 

Then  pray'd  it  might  not  chafe  my  mood — 
' There  was  a  gallant  in  the  woodl^ 

We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer ; 

My  cross-bow  (eyil  chance !)  was  near : 

That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 

I  caught,  and,  hiuting  up  the  path. 

In  the  yew  groye  my  wife  I  found, — 

A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound  I 

I  mark'd  his  heart— the  bow  I  drew— 

I  loosed  the  shaft— 'twas  more  than  true ! 

I  found  my  Edith's  dying  charms 

Lock'd  in  her  murder'd  brother's  arms  I-— 
He  came  in  secret  to  enqniro 
2iar  Btate,  and  reconcUe  her  sire. 
2m 
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XXIL 
''All  fled  my  rage— the  yillain  tnt, 
Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nmved; 
He  sought  in  fax  and  foreign  dime 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 
The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  known  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none ; 
Some  tale  my  ftuthflil  steward  framed — 
I  know  not  what-— of  shaft  mis-aim'd ; 
And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew. 
He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 
Untouch'd  by  hmnan  laws  I  stood. 
But  Gk)D  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood  I 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vision  ill-defined. 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn. 
Of  dunseon-bolts  and  fetters  worn — 
And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild. 
And  questioned  of  my  infant  child— 
(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 
A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair?)-> 
With  looks  confused,  my  menials  tell 
That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 
Beset  tiie  nurse's  evening  way. 
And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 
My  feddiless  friend,  and  none  but  he, 
Could  profit  by  this  villany; 
Him  then,  I  sought,  with  purpose  dread 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head ! 
He  'scaped  me — ^but  my  bosom's  wound 
Some  fiunt  relief  from  wandering  foond^ 
And  over  distant  land  and  sea 
I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 

XXUL 
•*  'T  was  then  that  fete  my  fbotsteps  led 
•  Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread. 

With  whom  fiill  oft  my  hated  life 
I  ventured  in  such  desperate  strife, 
That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 
My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 
Much  then  I  learned,  and  much  can  show. 
Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe, 
Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known 
A  wretch,  whose  sorrows  matched  my  ownt— 
It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray. 
Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay ; 
The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 
Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 
while,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drown'd. 
My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around, 
Tnete  cam«  a  'vo\qi&-A\&  ^Sn«t  VstA 
Waa  aoft,  "ttatjMjas  «a  ^sJjaxv^  wtb^ 
» Ah,  wtetcM'  \t  wi^,  *  N«\iaX\sai^«^.^QMs^>a» 
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Whfle  unprotected  lives  mine  heir. 
Without  a  fiither's  name  and  care9' 

XXIV. 
**  I  heard— ohey'd— and  homeward  drew. 
The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 
I  brought,  at  time  of  need  to  aid 
My  purposed  yengeance,  long  delay'd. 
But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given, 
And  by  our  Lord's  dear  prayer  has  taugh^ 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought ! — 
Let  me  in  misery  rejoice — 
I've  seen  his  face— IVe  heard  his  voice— 
I  daim'd  of  him  my  only  child — 
As  he  disown'd  the  theft,  he  smil'd  I 
That  very  calm  and  callous  look. 
That  fiendish  sneer  his  visage  took. 
As  when  he  said,  in  soomfm  mood, 

*  There  is  a  eallant  in  the  wood  I' — 
I  did  not  slay  hhn  as  he  stood — 
All  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given  I 
Long  suffirance  is  one  path  to  heaven." 

XXV. 

Thus  fiir  the  woefol  tale  was  heard, 
When  something  in  the  thicket  stirr'd. 
Up  Redmond  sprune;  the  villain  Guy, 
^or  he  it  was  that  lurk'd  so  nigh,) 
Drew  back — he  durst  not  cross liis  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O^Neale, 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-bfmded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat;— he  said. 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimlv  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw 

*  A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near! 
Tet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  thy  carabine — 111  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know. 
How  thou  mayst  safely  quell  a  foe." 

XXVL 
On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 
The  spreading  birch  and  hazels  through. 
Till  he  had  ^dmond  full  in  view; 
The  gun  he  levelled— Mark  like  this 
Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss. 
When  fiEur  opposed  to  aun  there  sate 
An  object  otbia  mortal  hate. 
That  day  young  Bedmond's  death  had  tewi. 
But  twice  Mamda  came  between 
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The  carabine  and  Redmond's  breast, 
Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  press'd. 
A  deadly  oath  the  ruffian  swore, 
But  yet  his  fell  design  forbore : 

« It  neV,**  he  muttered,  **  shall  be  said. 
That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  haughty  maid 
Then  moved  to  seek  more  open  aim. 
When  to  his  side  Gay  Denim  came : 

**  Bertram,  forbear  I— we  are  undone 
For  ever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 
By  all  the  fiends,  an  aim^  force 
Descends  the  deU,  of  foot  and  horse  I 
We  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot — 
Madman  I  we  have  a  safer  plot — 
Kav,  Mend,  be  ruled,  and  oeax  thee  bade! 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track. 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand> 
Bertram  look'd  up ;  he  saw,  he  knew 
That  Denzil's  fears  had  counsell'd  true^ 
Then  cursed  his  fortune  and  withdrew. 
Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried. 
And  gain'd  the  cave  on  Greta  side. 

xxvn. 

They  whom  dark  Bertram  in  his  wrath, 
Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death. 
Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent. 
Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambushment 
Heedless  and  unconcem'd  they  sate. 
While  on  the  very  verge  of  &te ; 
Heedless  and  unconcem'd  remain'd. 
When  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  restrain'd 
As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide. 
Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they  glide. 
Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 
What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declared. 
He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load. 
By  fortune  on  a  wretch  bestowed. 
In  bitter  mockery  of  hate. 
His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate ; 
But  yet  he  pray'd  Matuda's  care 
Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heir— 
His  Edith's  son — for  still  he  raved 
As  confident  his  life  was  saved ; 
In  firequent  vision,  he  averr'd. 
He  saw  his  face,  his  voice  he  heard ; 
Then  argued  calm— had  murder  been. 
The  blood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen; 
Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark 
On  Windermere  a  stranger  bari^ 
Wlxose  cx«w,  mVXi  *^«ci^sy3&  cax^^'^et  mild* 
U\iardfi^  a  iems^A  sxA  ^  ^do^^ 
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Though  faiooiuistent,  Tagne,  and  vain, 
It  iraip'a  his  judgment  and  his  brain. 

xxvra. 

These  aolemn  words  his  sUny  dose : — 
'  Heaven  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  dvil  fight, 
Mov^  by  no  cause  but  England's  right  " 
My  country's  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
My  sword  for  gproel  and  for  hiw  j— 
These  righted,  I  fling  arms  aside, 
And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  wide, 
liy  wealth,  on  which  a  Idnsman  nigh 
Ahready  casts  a  grasping  eye, 
"With  thee  mav  unsuspected  lie. 
When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears. 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years ; 
If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
Perish'd  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 
Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand. 
And  flow  in  bounty  o  er  the  land ; 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot, 
Bebuild  tiie  peasants  ruin'd  cot ; 
So  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  afar. 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war." 

XXIX. 

The  generous  youths,  who  weU  had  known 

Of  llfortham's  mind  tiie  powerful  tone. 

To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved. 

Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved ; 

But  Wilfrid  chiei;  who  saw  reveal'd 

Why  Mortham  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd. 

In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 

The  sdiemes  his  wilderd  fimcy  drew. 

Thoughtfcd  he  heard  Matilda  tell 

That  she  would  share  Her  father's  cell. 

His  partner  of  captivity. 

Where'er  his  prison-house  should  be; 

Tet  grieved  to  think  that  Rokeby-hall 

Dismantled,  and  forsook  by  all. 

Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth. 

Had  now  no  safeguard  for  the  wealth 

Intrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind. 

And  for  such  noble  use  dedgn'd. 
«  Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice," 

Wilfrid  enquired  with  hasty  voice, 
"  Since  there  the  victor's  laws  ordain. 

Her  father  must  a  space  remain  ?  " 

A  flutter'd  hope  his  accent  shook, 

A  flutter  d  joy  was  in  his  look. 

Matilda  hasten'd  to  replv, 

"For  anger  Baab'd  in  jRedmoad's  eye  ;— 
^Duty/'ahe  said,  with  gentie  grace, 
Kind  Wll&id,  Jiaa  no  choice  of  place; 
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Else  had  I  for  my  stre  assignM 
Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind, 
Than  that  ms  wild-wood  haunt3  which  ita, 
And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 
Becalling  thus^  with  every  glance, 
What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance; 
But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 
Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter's  care." 

XXX. 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave, 
And  stood  abash'd — then  answer'd  graye'^— 
*  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid. 
Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 
I  mtve  beneach  mine  own  command. 
So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band, 
And  well  could  send  some  horsemen  wight 
To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  nighty 
And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 
In  these  ill  days  may  safest  seem.**-^ 
**  Thanks,  gentle  WilfHd,  thanks,"  she  said: 
**  0,  be  it  not  one  day  delay*d  I 
And,  more  thy  sister-Mend  to  aid. 
Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold. 
In  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham's  gold. 
Safest  with  thee.** — While  thus  she  spoke, 
Arm'd  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke, 
The  same  of  whose  approach  afiraid. 
The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscade. 
Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low. 
Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe. 
<*  What  mean*8t  thou,  friend,*'  young  Wycliffe  flai4 
"  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade?" — 
**  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you; 
For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew, 
To  exercise  our  martial  game 
Upon  the  moor  of  Bamingham^ 
A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid 
Surrounded,  and  to  death  betrayed. 
He  had  a  leader's  voice,  I  ween, 
A  fSsdcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 
He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid; 
I  doubted  not,  and  I  obey'd." 

XXXI. 

Wilfrid  changed  colour,  and,  amazed, 
Tum'd  short,  and  on  the  speaker  gazed  t 
While  Redmond  every  thicket  round 
Track'd  earnest  as  a  questing  hound. 
And  Donzil's  carabine  he  found ; 
Sure  evidence,  by  whidi  they  knew 
The  -warmxk^  -^qa  «a>BaA  «&>Er(\s^ 
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That  Redmond,  with  Matflda  Mr, 
And  fittmff  goard,  should  home  repahr; 
At  nightfiul  Wilfrid  should  attend. 
With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-firiend. 
To  bear  with  her  from  Rokeby's  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers* 
Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests, 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 
Thi9  has^  purpose  fix'd,  they  part, 
Each  with  a  gneved  and  anxious  heart 


CANTO   FIFTH. 


I. 

Thb  sultry  summer  day  is  done. 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  snn, 
Bat  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Bamard*s  towers  are  purple  still, 
To  those  that  ^^aze  from  Toller-hill ; 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  the  anvil  ^lows ; 
And  Stanmore^s  ridge,  bemnd  that  lay. 
Rich  with  the  w^Ub  of  parting  day. 
In  crimson  and  in  gold  arraj'd. 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closmg  shade, 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints  whi(£  brighter  hours  had  given. 
Thus  aged  men,  full  loath  and  slow. 
The  vanities  of  life  forego, 
And  count  their  vouthfm  follies  o'er. 
Till  memory  lends  her  light  no  more. 

II. 
The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  &des, 
Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby's  glades, 
Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profound. 
Her  guardian  streams  to  meeting  wound. 
The  statelv  oaks,  whose  sombre  m)wn 
Of  noontiae  made  a  twilight  brown, 
Impenrious  now  to  £unter  li^ht. 
Of  twilight  make  an  early  night. 
Hoarse  mto  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows, 
And  with  congenial  murmwra  seem 
To  wake  the  GeDii  of  the  stream ; 
For  loader  damonx^d  Greta's  tide, 
And  Teea  in  deeper  voice  replied. 
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And  fitftil  waked  the  evening  wind, 
Fitfid  in  sighs  its  breath  resign'd. 
Wilfirid,  whose  fiEincy-nnrtured  son 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  controL 
With  lighter  footstep  press'd  the  ground, 
And  often  paused  to  look  aionnd ; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  love^ 
Could  not  out  linger  in  the  grove, 
To  drink  the  thrilUng  interest  dear, 
Of  awful  pleasure  check'd  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we, 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key. 

in. 

Kow,  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past^ 
The  opening  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last, 
Where,  silver'd  by  the  moonlight  ray. 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled. 
That  firown'd  of  old  around  its  head : 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  grey, 
Seem'd  half  abandoned  to  decay  ;^ 
On  Barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stem  time  the  foeman's  work  had  done. 
Where  banners  the  invader  braved. 
The  harebell  now  and  wallflower  waved; 
In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore, 
Now,  while  the  cheerftil  fiigots  blaz^ 
On  the  paved  floor  the  spindle  plays; 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie. 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry. 
The  grim  portcullis  gone — and  all 
The  fortress  tum'd  to  peaceful  Hall. 

rv. 

But  yet  precautions,  lately  ta'en, 
Show'd  danger's  day  revived  again ; 
The  court-yard  wall  show'd  marks  of  care^ 
The  fallen  defences  to  repair. 
Lending  such  strength  as  nught  withstand 
The  insult  of  marauding  band. 
The  beams  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 
The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air. 
And  not,  till  questioned  o'er  and  o'er. 
For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door. 
And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 
Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar ; 
Then,  as  he  cross'd  the  vaulted  porch. 
The  old  grey  porter  raised  his  torch. 
And  vier'd.  \m&.  o'ex,  from  foot  to  head, 
£re  V>  tki«\i«21\a&  «\e^%\i<&\eAu 
That  Ywi«k  o\aL\»SL,  <A  Vi&^gMQcj  tJaSob^ 
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The  moon  fhrongli  tranBoin-shaftB  of  stonoi 
Which  cro68'd  the  latticed  oriels,  shone^ 
And  by  the  moninfal  lieht  she  gave, 
The  Gothic  vault  seem'd  fimenu  cave. 
Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 
0*er  .beams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar, 
Nor  fflhnmering  arms  were  marshall'd  seen^ 
To  gumce  those  sflvan  spoils  between. 
ThMe  aims,  those  ensigns,  home  away, 
Acoomplish'd  Rokebv*s  brave  array, 
Bnt  all  were  lost  on  Maiston's  day  f 
Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
Where  armour  3ret  adorns  the  wall, 
Cnmbroos  of  size,  unoonth  to  sighf^ 
And  useless  in  the  modem  fight  I 
like  veteran  relic  of  the  wars, 
Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 

V. 

Matilda  soon  to  greet  him  came. 
And  bade  them  ught  the  evening  flame ; 
Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepare. 
And  tarried  but  for  Wilfrid's  guard. 
But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold 
His  father's  avarice  of  cold. 
He  hinted,  that  lest  jealous  eye 
Should  on  theur  precious  burden  pry. 
He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  nisht  wore  late ; 
And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band, 
That  tiiey  should  be  at  Bokeby  met, 
What  time  the  midnight-watch  was  set 
Now  Bedmond  came,  whose  anxious  care 
Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 
All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  for  its  mournful  change. 
With  Wilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleased. 
His  oold  unready  hand  he  seized. 
And  press'd  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  eentle  youth  retnm'd  again. 
Seenrd  as  tietween  them  this  was  said, — 
"  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead ; 
And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fair.** 

VI. 

There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind. 

It  was  a  compuct  of  the  mind, — 

A  generous  thought,  at  once  impress'd 

On  either  rival's  generous  breast. 

Matilda  well  the  secret  took, 

JFjTom  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look; 
And—fyrnot  smaUhad  been  her  fear 
Ofjealotuireand  danger  j 
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Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 
A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  &te. 
They  closed  beside  the  chimney's  blaze, 
And  talk'd,  and  hoped  for  happier  days» 
And  lent  their  spirits'  rising  glow 
A  while  to  gild  unpending  woe^ 
High  privilege  of  yonthfai  time^ 
Worth  all  the  pleaanrea  of  onr  prime  I 
The  bickering  fiigot  sparkled  bright^ 
*  And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  si^t^ 

fiade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 
Fla/d  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow, 
Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  hi^ 
And  laugh'd  in  Redmond's  azure  eye. 
Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate, 
Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate ; 
The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between. 
With  open  brow  and  equal  mien : 
It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, — 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pxid«. 

VIL 

While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate^ 
A  knock  alarbrd  the  outer  ^ate. 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  8tirr*d, 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell. 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  well  >^ 

**  Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past. 
Summer  dew  is  falling  fast; 
I  have  wander'd  all  the  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  I 
Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  V* 

But  the  stem  porter  answer  gave. 

With  **  Gret  thee  hence,  thou  strolling  kna\'8 1 

The  king  wants  soldiers ;  war,  I  trow, 

Were  meeter.  trade  for  such  as  thou." 

At  this  unkind  reproof  again 

Answer'd  the  ready  Mmstrel's  strains  ^ 

"  Bid  not  me  in  battle-field. 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield  I 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  thoreentle  heart, 
With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel  string.**— 

The  poTtBt,  Ba\  \aasvwr<i^,'tss\^'8ftL,-- 
«  Depart  in  v^aoa,  m>iixia»«?««0'^»  ib&^\ 
If  Wet  \)y  the  «bXa  tto».  WV, 
Truftt  me,  tkiou  ftY^iN*.  TLo\.^«rt.  ^  ^^ 
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vm. 

With  soinewhat  of  appealinff  look, 

The  harper's  part  young  Wmrid  took : 
"  These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thrill, 

They  show  no  vnlgar  minstrel's  skill ; 

Hard  were  his  task  to  seek  a  home 

More  (Ustant,  since  the  night  is  come ; 

And  for  his  fiiith  I  dare  engage — 

Your  Harpool's  blood  is  sour'd  by  age ; 

His  gate,  once  readily  display'd, 

To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid, 

Kow  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old. 

Did  but  reluctantly  unfold."— 
**  0  blame  not,  as  poor  Harpool's  crime, 

An  evil  of  this  evil  time. 

He  deems  dependent  on  his  care 

The  safety  of  his  patron*s  heir, 

Nor  jud^  meet  to  ope  the  tower 

To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour, 

Urgmg  his  duty  to  excess 

Of  rough  and  stubborn  fidthfnlness. 

For  this  poor  harper,  I  would  fain 

He  may  rcdax :— Hark  to  his  strain I"^ 

IX 

**  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight. 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright 
Fauy  tale  to  lull  the  heir, 
Gobun  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  I 

**  Rokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 
I  can  count  them  name  by  name ; 
Legends  of  their  line  there  be. 
Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me ; 
If  you  honour  Rokeby's  kin. 
Take  the  wandering  harper  int 

**  Rokeby's  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bard; 
Baron's  race  throve  never  well. 
Where  the  curse  of  minstrel  felL 
If  you  love  that  noble  kin. 
Take  the  weary  harper  inl" — 

**  Hark  I  Harpool  parleys — ^there  is  hope,** 

Said  Redmond,  "that  the  gate  will  ope."— 

— **  For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  I  trow. 

Nought  knoTTst  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow," 

Qaoai  Harpool,  "nor  how  Greta-side 
Sunam'd,  and  Bokeby  forest  wida* 
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Nor  how  Ralph  Rokeby  gaye  the  beast 
To  Bichmond'a  fiiars  to  make  a  feast 
Of  Gilbert  Griffinson  the  tale 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
That  well  oooid  strike  with  sword  amain, 
And  of  the  yaliant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Su:  Ralph; 
There  were  a  jest  to  make  us  laugh  I 
If  Ihou  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed 
Thou'st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed.** 

X. 

Matilda  smiled :  <<  Cold  hope,"  said  she^ 
**  From  Harpool's  love  of  mmstrdsy  1 

But,  for  tms  harper,  may  we  dare, 

Redmond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  Cure?"— 
**  O,  ask  me  not  I — At  minstrel-string 

My  heart  from  infsuicy  would  spring; 

Kor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  stram. 

But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again. 

When  placed  by  Owen  Lysagh*s  knee, 

(The  lllea  of  O'Neale  was  he," 

A  blind  and  bearded  man,  whose  eld 

Was  sacred  as  a'prophet's  held,) 

IVe  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne, 

With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stem, 

Enchanted  by  the  master's  lay. 

Linger  around  the  livelong  day, 

Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wuder  glee. 

To  love  to  grief  to  ecstacy. 

And  feel  each  varied  change  of  soul 

Obedient  to  the  bard*s  control — 

Ah,  Glandeboy  I  thv  friendly  floor 

Slieve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  more ; ' 

Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blaze. 

Tell  maiden's  love  or  hero's  praise  I 

The  mantling  brambles  hide  thy  hearth. 

Centre  of  hospitable  mirth ; 

All  undistinguish'd  in  the  glade. 

My  sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid. 

Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far. 

Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war. 

And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 

The  lovely  woods  of  Glandeboy ! 

He  spoke,  and  proudly  tum'd  aside. 

The  starting  tear  to  <hy  and  hide. 

XI. 

Matilda's  dark  and  soften'd  eye 

Was  glistening  ere  CNeale's  was  dry. 

Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, — 
**  It  is  the  "wm  ol\L<^^«iir  ^^  ^^ 
**  And  tiunW&t  tho\v^'B«toOTA,\  «wi^5iw\ 

From  this  Vxv^  "^wsma  'wSSSa.>i|gsi\a«»&\«M^» 
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Leaving  to  wfld  neglect  whate'er 

Even  from  my  in&ncy  was  dear  ? 

For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 

Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 

That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace, 

Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place ; 

This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  play'd^ 

Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid. 

The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid ; 

Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 

It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokeby's  line. 

Yet  is  this  consolation  given 

My  Redmond,— tis  the  will  of  heaven. 

Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase. 

Were  kindly  as  in  early  days ; 

For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 

Li  sorrows  sympathetic  hour. 

Young  Redmond  dared  not  trust  his  voice; 

But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 

To  share  that  melancholy  hour. 

Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  power, 

In  frill  possession  to  enjoy 

Slieve-Donard  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 

xn. 

The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek 

Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak. — 
"  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid, 

Let  ail  my  murmurs  here  be  staid  t 

And  Rokeby's  maiden  wiU  not  part 

From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart. 

This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeb/s  fEune, 

The  hospitable  heiurth  shall  flame. 

And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire. 

Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire. 

While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blaze, 

Recounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 

Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed. 

Admit  hmi,  and  relieve  each  need. — 

Meantime,  kind  Wycliffe,  wilt  thou  try 

ITiy  minstrel  skill? — Nay,  no  reply — 

And  look  not  sad ! — I  guess  thy  thought, 

Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought ; 

And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now. 

Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 

True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades^ 

Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades ; 

But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 

Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow, 

Where  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  wiU, 

On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill ;  ** 

Then  boUy  green  and  lily  g&y 
Shall  twine  m  guerdon  of  thy  lay." 
T2ie  moamfal  youth,  a  space  aside. 
To  tone  MatUda'a  harp  applied ; 
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And  then  a  low  sad  descant  nmg, 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  song, 

XIIL 

O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  fbr  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cj^ress-tree  I 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light» 
The  vamish*d  hoUy  's  all  too  bright. 
The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine  ; 
Bu^  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me^ 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  t 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew, 
To  patriot  and  to  sa^  be  due ; 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give ; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  1 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear; 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew; 
On  favoured  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green — 
But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepars 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves, 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing-bell. 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Yes  I  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough ; 
But,  0  Matilda,  twine  not  now  I 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past, 
And  I  have  looked  and  loved  my  last ! 
When  villagersr^y  shroud  bestrew 
With  panzies,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

And  apokft  wVfla^^QaiQi  «5A\5!Mo!»RSttfe*«»- 
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toUe  Wilfrid  t  ere  the  day 
1  mourns  the  land  thy  suent  lay, 
many  a  wreath  be  fifeely  wove 
and  (H  friendship  and  of  love, 
lid  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 
doomed  thee  to  a  captive's  state, 
le  hands  are  bonnd  by  hononi's  law, 
wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw :  ' 

rere  it  so^  in  minstrel  pride 
and  together  would  we  ride, 
rancinff  steeds,  like  harpers  old, 
d  for  the  halls  of  barons  bold ; 
lover  of  the  lyre  we'd  seek, 
I  Michael's  Mount  to  SMddaw's  Peak, 
ij  wild  Albin's  mountain  strand, 
roam  green  Erin's  lovely  land ; 
e  thou  the  gentler  souls  should  move, 
lay  of  pity  and  of  love, 
I,  my  mate,  in  rougher  strain, 
d  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slain : 
iiUgland's  bards  were  vanquish'd  then, 
Scotland's  vaunted  Hawthomden," 
silenced  on  lemian  shore, 
irtin's  harp  should  charm  no  more  1 " 
rely  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 

I  Wilfrid's  woe-worn  cheek  a  smile. 

XV. 

said  Matilda,  "ere  thy  name, 

Redmond,  gain  its  destined  fame, 
wilt  thou  kmdly  deign  to  call 
brother-minstrel  to  the  hall  ? 

II  the  household,  too,  attend, 
in  his  rank  a  humble  friend; 

»w  tiieir  faithful  hearts  will  grieve, 

a  their  poor  Mistress  takes  her  leave ; 

t  the  horn  and  beaker  flow 

itigate  their  parting  woe." 

larper  came ; — in  youth's  first  prime 

lelf ;  in  mode  of  olden  time 

^b  was  fashion'd,  to  express 

mdent  English  minstrel's  dress,^ 

only  gown  of  Kendal  green, 

.  gor^t  closed  of  silver  sheen ; 

larp  m  silken  scarf  was  slung, 

by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 

on'd  some  masquer's  quaint  array, 

^evel  or  for  holiday.  * 

XVI. 
lade  obeisanre  with  a  free 
tadied  air  of  courtesy, 

^Btt^bomden  was  in  the  zenith  of  hit  TepulaUtm  «i 
rH  Wan.    lie  died  in  1649, 
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Each  look  and  accent,  framed  to  please^ 
Seon'd  to  affect  a  pUyfiil  ease; 
His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  tind. 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind ; 
Tet  harsh  it  seem*d  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 
His  was  the  snbue  look  and  sly, 
That,  spying  all,  seems  nought  to  spy ; 
Round  all  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
Unmark'd  themselves,  to  mark  the  whole. 
Yet  sunk  beneath  Matilda's  look, 
Nor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  lm>ok. 
To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old, 
Subtle  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  seem'd  this  self-invited  guest; 
But  young  our  lovers, — and  ue  rest, 
Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear 
At  parting  of  their  Mistress  dear, 
Tear-blinded,  to  the  Castle-hall, 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  palL 

XVII. 
All  that  expression  base  was  gone. 
When  waked  the  guest  his  minstrel  tone; 
It  fled  at  inspiration's  call. 
As  erst  the  aemon  fled  from  SauL* 
More  noble  glance  he  cast  around. 
More  free-drawn  breath  inspired  the  sound. 
His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high. 
In  all  the  pride  of  minstrelsy  I 
Alas  I  too  soon  that  pride  was  o'er. 
Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar  t 
His  soul  resumed,  with  habit's  chain. 
Its  vices  wild,  and  follies  vain, 
And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  bom. 
To  be  a  conmion  curse  and  scorn. 
Such  was  the  youth  whom  Rokeby's  Maid, 
With  condescending  kindness,  pray'd 
Here  to  renew  the  strains  she  loved. 
At  distance  heard,  and  well  approved. 

XVIII. 

THE  HABP. 

1  was  a  wild  and  wayward  bo^. 

My  childhood  scom'd  each  childish  toy ; 

a  *'  Bnt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  evil  qii 
the  Lord  troubled  him. 

"  And  Saul  said  onto  his  servants,  Provide  me  now  a  man  that  ei 
well,  and  \>rmg  Mm  to  me.  kxvdi  \\.  c»nv«  \a  \am^  that  when  the  i*i 
from  God  w&a  u^oix  ^?oa\,V\\«.\.  T^tA  \.qi^  v&.\ukc^  vbj^.  ^$ac^^ 
hand :  So  Saul  waa  tefawJtvte^  «sA  ^«a  'wtS^  %sA  \J»  vffiL  <«$^ 
from  him.**— 1  Sajiuxi*.  cYi«e  xn-\V.Yl,%&. 
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Betired  from  all,  reserved  and  coy 

To  musing  prone, 
I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy, 

My  Harp  alone. 

My  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood. 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood. 
Where  my  poor  &ther's  cottage  stood. 

To  tSune  unknown ; — 
What  should  my  soaring  views  make  good  f 

My  Harp  alone  I 

Lore  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire. 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire : 
The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre, 

And  praised  the  tone ; — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  ? 

My  Harp  alone! 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst^ 
And  all  that  haci  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own ; 
Tet  spared  the  spell  that  lull'd  me  first, 

MyHaipalonel 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
£ach  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe : — 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low  ? 

My  Harpidonel 

Ambition's  dream  I  Ve  seen  depart. 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart, 
Have  felt  of  love  the  vendm'd  dart. 

When  hope  was  flown : 
Tet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 

My  Harp  alone  I 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hil], 
My  faithful  Harp,  111  bear  thee  still; 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  wellnigh  gone. 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  Harp  alone ! 

XIX. 
*  A  pleasing  lay  t"  Matilda  said; 
But  Harpool  shook  his  old  grey  head. 
And  took  Ms  baton  and  his  torch, 
To  Be^  hia  guard-room  in  the  porch. 
Edmund  observed — with  sudden  chaDge^ 
Afnsng  the  etringa  bis  ftngera  range, 
2  F 
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Until  they  waked  a  bolder  glee 
Of  military  melody ; 
Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sonnd. 
And  look'd  with  well-feign'd  fear  around^ 
•*  None  to  this  noble  house  belong,** 
He  said,  "that  would  a  MinstrS  wrong, 
Whose  fate  has  been,  through  good  and  iU, 
To  love  his  Royal  Master  still ; 
And,  with  your  honour*d  leave,  would  fiiin 
Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain.** 
Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look, 
The  warlike  tone  again  he  took; 
And  Harpool  stoppVl,  and  tum*d  to  hear  .- 
A  ditty  of  the  Cavalier.  -^ 

XX. 

THE  CAVALIEB. 

While  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was  misty  and  giej, 
My  true  love  has  mounted  his  steed,  and  away 
Over  hill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o*er  down, — 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  ^t  fights  for  the  OotdI 

He  has  dofTd  the  silk  doublet  the  breast-plate  to  bear, 
He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o'er  his  long-flowing  hair. 
From  his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broadsword  hangs  downr- 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for  the  Crown  I 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he  drawi; 
Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  church  is  his  cause; 
His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown, — 
God  strike  with  the  Gallant  that  strikes  for  the  Crown  1 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  their  Waller,  and  all 
The  roundheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall ; 
But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  Lohdon's  proud  town. 
That  the  spears  of  the  Korth  have  encircled  tiie  Crown. 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  foes; 
There's  Erin's  high  Ormond,  and  Scotland's  Montrose! 
Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey,  and  Brofft 
With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the  (>own? 

Now  jov  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier  I 
Be  his  banner  unconquer'd,  resistless  his  spear. 
Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  drown. 
In  a  pledge  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  her  Civwb. 

XXI. 

Good  "ELai^TjXtfyw  Sa\k«Kt\\sk.'^«sa\ 
The  \ame  \iaa  >wsea,  «X.  «aea.  ^wjaA, 
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Bnt  now,  the  stiiTing  verse  we  hear, 
Like  tramp  in  dying  soldier's  ear  I 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own, 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown, 
ret  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightfol  canse, 
Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  fkte 
To  human  eve  seems  desperate. 
While  Rokeby's  Heir  snch  power  retains, 
Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains : — 
And,  lend  thy  harp ;  I  uin  would  try ' 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply, 
Era^yet  I  leave  my  fathers*  hiui, 
To.moum  the  cause  in  whidi  we  fall." 

xxn. 

The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look, 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took. — 
As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steeled  him  in  his  treacherous  part; 
A  x)Owerfal  spring,  of  force  ungness'd. 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppressed. 
And  reign'd  in  many  a  human  breast — 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaij^, 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  £Euling  wing,  the  blood-shot  eye, — 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy. 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drown'd  in  his  own  successful  skilL 
The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle's  roar. 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art. 
And  traces  on  the  p^cill'd  chart 
Some  stem  invader's  destined  way. 
Through  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  prey ; 
Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame. 
He  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name. 
And  shares  the  guilt,  though  not  ^e  fame. 
What  pays  him  fDr  his  span  of  time 
Spent  m  premeditating  crime  ? 
What  against  pity  arms  his  heart? — 
It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art. 

xxm. 

But  principles  in  Edmund's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  undefined. 
His  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
On  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost; 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour ; 
And,  0 1  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
Tbe  boura  that  &J1  to  ViTtae*a  share ! 
Yet  BOW  she  roused  her—for  the  pride. 
That  lack  of  sterner  gvalt  auppUed, 
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Could  scarce  support  him  when  arose 
The  lay  that  mourned  Matilda's  woes. 

THE  FAREWELL. 

The  lonnd  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

They  mingle  with  the  song : 
Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  hear  them  long. 
From  every  loved  and  native  haunt 

The  native  Heir  must  stray, 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams  dann^ 

Must  part  before  the  day. 

Soon  from  the  halls  my  fathers  rear'd, 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 
A  line  so  long  beloved  and  fear'd 

May  soon  obscurdy  end. 
No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shalfbid  those  echoes  swell; 
Tet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  m  which  we  felL 

The  Lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain. — 

XXIV. 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay. 

Be  our  name  and  line  forgot, 
Lands  and  manors  pass  away, — 

We  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot 
If  no  more  our  annals  show 

Battles  won  and  Banners  taken. 
Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe, 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  I 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour, 

Princes  own'd  our  father's  aid; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power. 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power;  and  pride ! 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given ; 
But  let  Constancy  abide, — 

Constancy's  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard, 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirr'd. 
In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
Ab  fail  a  iskic)^  «a  «^«^\.  «k  Vsw^  \ 
But  "viSiaigft  Tio\.«&  cnivi\!ixis5«t  vo;:^'^ 

TYiat  xit\i  bbA  '<?«cvfc^  m^^A^  % 

And  ne'er  Va  coVXa^^  TsivftL^^a  ^ 

The  eas7  fldgiw^.^  olxcc^eft. 
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CUummg  respect,  yet  wayine  state, 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great 
Tet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o*erthrown ; 
But  while  her  energy  of  mind 
Superior  rose  to  gnm  combined. 
Lending  its  kindnng  to  her  eye, 
•  Giving  ner  form  new  majesty, — 
To  Eomnnd's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 
The  very  object  he  had  dream*d ; 
When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known. 
In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone. 
Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 
The  fiuce,  the  air,  the  voice  divine. 
Of  princess  fidr,  by  cruel  fkte 
Ren  of  her  honours,  power,  and  state. 
Till  to  her  rightfiil  realm  restored 
By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 

XXVI. 

**  Such  was  my  vision  !**  Edmund  thought; 
"  And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wroaght 

Of  such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 

In  foirest  vision  formed  her  peer? 

Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 

The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes? 
•     Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law,  and  faith — 

Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death  t 

Have  I  done  this?  II  who  have  swore, 

That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 

I  would  have  traced  its  circle  broad, 

To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trod ! — 

And  now — 01  would  that  earth  would  rive 

And  dose  upon  me  while  alive ! — 

Is  there  no  hope  ?— is  all  then  lost  ?— 

Bertram's  already  on  his  post  t 

Even  now,  beside  the  Hall's  arch'd  door, 

I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor  I 

He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 

A  little  respite  thus  we  gain : 

By  what  I  heard  the  menials  sav. 

Young  Wydiffe's  troop  are  on  their  way^ 

Alarm  xnredpitates  the  crime  t 

My  haip  must  wear  away  the  time." — 

And  then,  in  accents  fEiint  and  low, 

He  fEdter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe.— 

XXVII. 

ISallalr. 

**  And  whither  would  you  lead  me,  then  ?" 

Qaotb  the  Friar  of  orders  grey ; 

And  the  RuMana  twain  replied  agsdn, 

''By  M  dying  woman  to  pray.** — 
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"  I  see,**  he  said,  "a  lovely  sight, 
A  sight  bodes  little  hann, 
A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 
With  an  infant  on  her  arm/*— 

**  Then  do  thine  office,  Friar  grey, 
And  see  thou  shrive  her  me ! 
Else  shall  the  sprite,  that  parts  to-night. 
Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 

**  Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentals  read, 
When  thon'rt  to  convent  gone. 
And  bid  the  bell  of  St  Ben^ct 
Toll  out  its  deepest  tone." 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone, 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecot  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  alter'd  man, 

The  village  crones  can  tell ; 
He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  strives  to  pray^ 

If  he  hears  the  convent  bell. 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell*s  way, 

Hell  beard  him  in  his  pride — 
If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  grey. 

He  droops  and  turns  aside. 

xxvni. 

•  Harper  I  methinks  thy  magic  lays," 
Matilda  said,  "  can  goblins  raise  I 
Wellnigh  my  fancy  can  discern, 
Near  the  dark  porch  a  visage  stem ; 
E*en  now,  in  yonder  shadowy  nook, 
I  see  itl — Redmond,  Wilfrid,  look  1 — 
A  human  form  distinct  and  clear — 
God,  for  thy  mercy  I — It  draws  near  !** 
She  saw  too  true.    Stride  after  stride, 
The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide 
Fierce  Bertram  gain*d;  then  made  a  stand, 
And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand, 
Thundered — **  Be  stUl,  upon  your  lives  I — 
He  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  dies  who  strives." 
Behind  their  chief,  the  robber  crew 
Forth  from  the  darken*d  portal  drew 
Injilence — save  that  echo  dread 
Returned  their  heavy  measured  tread. 
The  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gave 
Their  arms  to  gleam,  their  plumes  to  wave; 
File  a&£x  t[\A  \xl  ot^<s£  "^qas^, 
like  forma  on'Bwio^v*  xK^'oa  v^as^ 
Then,  ^aWiiig  aX.  tXv^Ja  \w8Ak^%  ^igc^. 
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Hemming  -within  its  crescent  irear 
Their  victmu^  like  a  herd  of  deer. 
Another  eign,  and  to  the  aim 
Levell'd  at  once  their  muskets  came.. 
As  waiting  but  their  chieftain's  woro, 
To  make  tbeur  fisital  volley  heard. 

XXIX. 

Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drew; 

Yet,  even  in  mortal  terror,  true, 

Their  pale  and  startled  group  oppose 

Between  Matilda  and  the  foes. 
<*  0,  haste  thee,  Wilfrid  T  Redmond  cried ; 
**  Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side  I 

Bear  hence  Matilda-— gain  the  wood — 

The  pass  may  be  a  while  made  good — 

Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sure  be  nigh^ 

0  speak  not — dally  not— but  fly  I" 
Wmle  yet  the  crowd  their  motions  hide, 
Through  the  low  wicket  door  they  glide. 
Through  vaulted  passages  they  wind. 
In  Gothic  intricacy  twined ; 

WilMd  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 

Matilda  to  the  postern  door, 

And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tree, 

The  Lady  stands  at  liberty. 

The  moonbeams,  the  fresh  gale's  caress. 

Renewed  suspended  consciousness; — 
•*  Where  *s  Redmond  ?**  eaeerly  she  cries : 
**  Thou  answer'st  not— he  dies !  he  dies  I 

And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 

Of  mortal  aid — ^with  murderers  left ! 

1  know  it  well — he  would  not  yield 
His  sword  to  man— his  doom  is  seal'd ! 
For  my  scom'd  life,  which  thou  hast  bought 
At  price  of  his,  I  thank  thee  not" 

XXX. 

The  unjust  reproach,  the  angry  lodk. 

The  heart  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 
**  Lady,"  he  said,  "  my  band  so  near. 

In  safetv  thou  mayst  rest  thee  here. 

For  Redmond's  death  thou  shalt  not  mourn, 

If  mine  can  buy  his  safe  return." 

He  tum'd  away — his  heart  throbb'd  high. 

The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye ; 

The  sense  of  her  injustice  press'd 

Upon  the  Bfaid's  distracted  breast, — 
«  Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay  I  all  aid  is  vain  1" 

He  neard,  but  tum'd  him  not  again ; 

He  reaches  now  the  postern-door, 

Ifow  enten—and  ia  seen  no  more. 

XXXL 

Wj&  an  the  agony  that  e'er 
Waagmder'd  ^twixt  suapena^  and  ffear. 
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She  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall. 
Whose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 
DiBtinguiBh'd  by  the  palv  red 
The  lamps  in  dun  reflection  shed. 
While  sin.  beside,  in  wan  moonlight 
Each  grated  casement  glimmered  white. 
No  si^t  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill. 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  still. 
Who  looked  upon  the  scene,  had  goess'd 
All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest — 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  lust  seen  and  gone  t 
A  shot  is  heard— Again  the  flame 
Flash'd  thick  and  fast — a  volley  camel 
Then  echoed  wOdly,  from  within. 
Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 
And  weapon-clash,  and  maddening  cry, 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die  I— 
As  flll'd  the  Hall  with  sulphurous  smoke, 
More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke 
And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast, 
That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past 

XXXII. 

What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  ? 
It  is — it  is — ^the  tramp  of  steeds, —  • 

Matilda  hears  the  soimd— she  speeds,— 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 
"  0,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  I 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall!" 
From  saddle  spring  tne  troopers  all ; 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  liberty. 
Bun  "vnld  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene, 
Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
When  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  flight. 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  flght; 
And  Rokeby's  veterans,  seam'd  with  scars 
Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars, 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er, 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore ; 
(For  thejr  were  weapon'd,  and  prepared 
Their  mistress  on  ner  way  to  guard.) 
Then  cheer'd  them  to  the  flght  O^Neale, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot,  and  cUish'd  the  steel; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Darken'd  the  scene  of  blood  and  death. 
While  on  the  few  defenders  dose 
The  Bandits,  witli  redoubled  blows, 
And,  twicft  dnveiL  back,  yet  flerce  and  fell 

"XXXWV 
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Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 
Still  to  make  good  their  de^rate  stand. — 
**  Up,  oomndes,  up  I  In  Bokebj  halls 
Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  rails. 
What !  faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry, 
Or  do  the  smoke-wreaths  daunt  your  eye? 
These  rafters  have  retum'd  a  shout 
As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout, 
As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 
At  Hallow-tide  or  Christmas>even. 
Stand  to  it  yet  I  renew  the  fig^ht. 
For  Rokeby*s  and  Matilda's  right! 
These  slaves !  they  dare  not,  hand  to  hand. 
Bide  buffet  from  a  true  man's  brand." 
Lnpetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young, 
Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 
Woe  to  tiie  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 
His  brandish'd  fiilchion^s  sheer  descent  I 
Backward  they  scattered  as  he  came, 
like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame, 
When,  *mid  their  howling  conclave  driven. 
Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 
Bertram  rushed  on — But  Harpool  dasp'd 
His  Imees  although  in  death  he  gasp'd, 
His  fedline  corpse  before  him  flung, 
And  round  the  trammell'd  ruffian  chmg. 
Just  then  the  soldiers  fiU'd  the  dome, 
And,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 
So  fiercely,  that,  in  panic  dread; 
They  broke,  they  gelded,  fell,  or  fied. 
Bertram's  stem  voice  they  heed  no  more. 
Though  heard  above  the  battle's  roar ; 
While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man, 
He  strove,  with  volley'd  threat  and  ban, 
In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  despite. 
To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight. 

XXXIV. 
Soon  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold. 
Than  e'er  from  battle-thunders  roll'd 
So  dense^  the  combatants  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 
Smothering  and  blindfold  grows  the  fight-^ 
But  soon  imall  dawn  a  dismal  light  I 
Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there  came 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame ; 
New  horrors  on  the  tumult  dire 
Arise— the  Castle  is  on  fire  I 
Doubtfril,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand. 
Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw— for  frequent  broke 
From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smoke. 
Ton  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 
Oa  the  ikir  hemisphere  reclined. 
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That,  penciird  on  its  azure  pure, 
The  eye  could  count  each  embrazije, 
Now,  swathed  within  the  sweeping  doud. 
Seems  giant-spectre  in  his  shroud; 
Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  li£ 
A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bri^t» 
And,  gathering  to  united  glare, 
Streams  high  mto  the  midnight  air ; 
A  dismal  l^acon,  far  and  wide 
That  waken'd  Greta's  slumbering  side. 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long, 
And  pendant  arch,  the  hre  flash'd  strong. 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain, 
Riuse,  or  extend,  its  forious  reign ; 
Startling,  with  doser  canse  of  £%ad. 
The  females  who  the  conflict  fled. 
And  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plain, 
Filling  the  ah:  with  clamours  vain. 

XXXV. 

But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within, 

The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din, 

Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof 

The  flames  have  caught  the  rafter'd  roof. 

What  I  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 

Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  ? 

The  alarm  is  caught — ^the  drawbridge  fells, 

The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls, 

But,  by  the  conflagration's  lights 

Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight. 

Each  straggling  felon  down  was  heVd, 

Kot  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood ; 

But  forth  the  lighted  harper  sprung. 

And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clung. 

Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  command, 

Stopp'd  the  pursuer's  lifted  hand. 

Denzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en ; 

The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 

XXXVI. 

And  where  is  Bertram  ? — Soaring  high, 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky; 
In  gather'd  group  the  soldiers  gaze 
Upon  the  broad  and  roaring  blaze. 
When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent 
Red  from  his  penal  element. 
To  plague  and  to  pollute  the  air, — 
His  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair. 
Forth  from  ue  central  mass  of  smoke 
The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  I 
His  brandlsh'd  sword  on  high  he  rears. 
Then.  pVons^^^  atcvow^  Q\)^'Ka!^«^«u»\ 

Received  011^1  ia^^^i>MWfe\«!aR«^  ^eBxvffl5L\ 
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Nor  these  his  headlong  course  withstood, 
Like  reeds  he  snapp'd  the  tough  ash-wood. 
In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung ; 
With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest, — ^as  the  bull,  at  hay, 
Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  his  way, 
Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 
And  safely  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 

xxxvn. 

Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o'er. 
When  from  the  postern  Bedmond  bore 
Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft, 
Had  in  the  &tal  Hall  been  lelt. 
Deserted  there  by  all  his  tram; 
But  Bedmond  saw,  and  tnm'd  again.— 
Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down. 
That  in  the  blaze  gleam'd  ruddy  brown. 
And  then  his  manUe*s  clasp  undid ; 
Matilda  held  his  droopmg  head. 
Till,  given  to  breathe  the  freer  air, 
Betuniine  life  repaid  their  care. 
He  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 
**  I  could  have  wished  even  thus  to  die !** 
No  more  he  said — ^for  now  with  speed 
Each  trooper  had  regained  his  steed ;  » 

The  ready  palfreys  stood  array'd. 
For  Bedmond  and  for  Bokeby's  Maid ; 
Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain, 
One  leads  his  charger  by  the  rein. 
But  oft  Matilda  looked  behind, 
As  up  the  Yale  of  Tees  they  wind. 
Where  fai  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beacon'd  the  dale  with  midnight  flres. 
In  gloomv  arch  above  them  spread. 
The  clouded  heaven  lowered  bloodv  red; 
Beneatii,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appeared  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  faHl 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  hall. 
Each  rushing  down  with  thunder  sound, 
A  space  the  coi^agration  drown*d ; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  a^ain  it  rose. 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  close. 
Shook  wide  its  li^t  the  landscape  o'er, 
Then  sunk— and  Kokeby  was  no  more! 
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The  smnmer  sun,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  gUd  Matilda's  iJower, 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, — 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 
The  flowers  mifold  on  Kokeby  green. 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  ny 
From  fair  Matilda's  hazel  eye ; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Rokeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oak. 
But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen, 
Marks  no  grey  turrets  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower, 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower, 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
^  The  peasant  to  his  labour  bound, 
Pauses  to  view  the  blacken'd  mound. 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space, 
Each  well-remember'd  spot  to  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  fire-scorch'd  wall 
Once  screened  the  hospitable  hall : 
When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
*Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole; 
And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod, 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn,  to  God. — 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span  1 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must  share  the  builder's  doom; 
Buin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb : 
But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given. 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time. 

II. 

Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came, 
Since  that  which  witness'd  Rokeby's  flame. 
On  Brignall  clifiB  and  ScargiU  brake 
The  owlet's  homilies  awake. 
The  \)itteni  sctearo?^  feocv  xxi^  vsj^^a^iijt 
The  raven  a\\i.tnfeeT'^  ovvV\%  ««j^, 
¥oTtli  from  \i\a  ^en.  ^i3aa  <i\X«  ^w«  v— 
Qxaylixig  aad  tsoxxt  XJasJa  \.ytMv\.\3x««^ 
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Ab  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers, 
With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpen'd  eare^ 
Or,  prowling  hy  the  moonbeam  cool, 
•  Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool ; — 
Perch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high. 
Sleep  seal'd  the  tercelef  s  wearied  eye, 
That  all  the  day  had  watch*d  so  well 
The  cushat  dart  acrosa  the  delL 
In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 
That  lofty  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone, 
Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 
To  rapine  late  a  refoge  gave. 
The  drag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 
On  Greta's  breast  dark  shadows  threw ; 
Shadows  that  met  or  shunn'd  the  sight, 
With  every  change  of  fitful  light ; 
As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 
Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  race. 

UI. 
Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold, 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold. 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay'd. 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush ; 
He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak, — 
Ye  heard  the  startled  raven  croak ; 
Lower  and  lower  he  descends. 
Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  bends; 
The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more ; 
And  by  the  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone. 
Methinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  well-remember'd  form  and  foce ! 
That  stripling  shape,  that  cheek  so  pale, 
Combine  to  tell  a  rueftd  tale. 
Of  powers  misused,  of  passion's  force, 
Of  guilt,  of  erief,  and  of  remorse ! 
'TIS  Edmund's  ^e,  at  every  sound 
That  fiings  that  gmlty  glance  around ; 
'TIS  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hides ; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare, 
'TIS  Edmund's  form  that  enters  there. 

IV. 

His  fiint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 

A  lamp  bath  lent  the  cavern  light. 
FeaiHai  and  quick  bia  eye  surveys 
£aeb  angle  mthe  gloomy  maze. 
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Since  last  he  left  that  fttem  abode, 
It  8eem*d  as  none  its  floor  had  trode; 
Untouch*d  appeared  the  various  spoil, 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toil ; 
Masks  and  disguises  jffrim*d  with  mud, 
Anns  broken  and  defiled  with  blood. 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade, 
Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung, 
Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung. 
Still  on  the  sordid  board'appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer : 
Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there. 
And  bench  o'erthrown,  and  shattered  chair 
And  all  around  the  semblance  showed. 
As  when  the  final  revel  glowed. 
When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fast. 
And  parting  pledge  Guy  Denzil  past 
•*  To  Rokeby  treasure-vaults  1"  they  qua^Td, 
And  shouted  loud  and  wildly  laughed, 
Pour*d  maddening  from  the  rocky  door, 
And  parted — to  return  no  more  I 
Thev  found  in  Rokeby  vaults  their  doom,— 
A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tomb  I 


There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 
DotiTd  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise ; 
And,  shuddering,  thought  upon  his  glee^ 
When  prank'd  in  garb  of  mmstrelsy. 
**  0,  be  tne  fatal  art  accurst,'' 
He  cried,  **  that  moved  my  folly  first; 
Till,  bribed  by  bandits'  base  applause, 
I  burst  through  Grod's  and  Nature's  laws ! 
Three  summer  days  are  scantlv  past 
Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 
A  thoughtless  wretch,  and  prompt  to  eir — 
But,  0,  as  yet  no  murderer  I 
Even  now  I  list  my  comrades'  cheer. 
That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  ear. 
Which  raised  my  pulse  and  steel'd  my  heart, 
As  I  rehearsed  my  treacherous  part — 
And  would  that  all  since  then  could  seem 
The  phantom  of  a  fever's  dream  I 
But  fatal  Memory  notes  too  well 
The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell 
From  my  despairing  mates  that  broke. 
When  flash'd  the  fire  and  roll'd  the  smoke ; 
When  the  avengers  shouting  came, 
And  hemm'd  us  'twixt  the  sword  and  flame  f 
My  frantic  fll^tv— the  lifted  brand, — 

That  angeVa  m\fcTi^va!^\MKQ!\.\ 

If,  for  my  "\if a  iiom  Aft.M'^Xet  ^«ft^ 
I  yet  coviVd.  "pay  wwnft  ^g»>«S?dVTi««A\ 
Pcrcbancft  ft^  Oa^cc^  Q^xkj  ^^..    ,,^ 
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VI. 

Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth. 

With  paces  five  he  metes  the  earth, 

Then  toil'd  with  mattock  to  explore  ' 

The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor. 

Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 

His  search  a  small  steel  casket  fomid. 

Just  as  he  stoop*d  to  loose  its  hasp 

His  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp ; 

He  started,  and  look'd  up  agfaiast. 

Then  shriek'd !— Twas  Bertram  held  him  fest, 
"  Fear  not  I  **  he  said ;  but  who  could  hear 

That  deep  stem  voice,  and  cease  to  fear? 
"  Fear  not  I — Bj  heaven  I  he  shakes  as  much 

As  partrii^e  m  the  £Edcon*s  clutch :" — 

He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold. 

While  from  the  opening  casket  roll'd 

A  chain  and  reliquaire  of  gold. 

Bertram  beheld  it  with  surprise, 

Gazed  on  its  foshion  and  device. 

Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could, 

Somewhat  he  smooth'd  his  rugged  mood : 

For  still  the  youth's  half-lifted  eye 

Quiver'd  with  terror's  agony, 

And  sidelong  elanced,  as  to  explore. 

In  meditated  night,  the  door. 
•*  Sit,**  Bertram  said,  "  from  danger  free : 

Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee. 

Chance  brines  me  hither  I  hill  and  plain 

I*ve  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain. 

And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy, 

What  makest  thou  here  ?  what  means  this  toy? 

Denzil  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en ; 

What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain? 

I  deem'd,  long  since  on  Baliol  s  tower, 

Tour  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun  and  showei. 

Tell  me  the  whole — and,  mark  I  nought  e'er 

Chafes  me  like  fSalsehood,  or  like  fear." 

Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid. 

But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 

vn. 

**  Denzil  and  I  two  nights  pass*d  o'er 

In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 

A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought — 

Our  hold,  dark  Oswald  Wycliffe  sought. 

And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance. 

With  fix*d  and  penetrating  glance. 
*  Guy  Denzil  art  thou  call'd?^*  The  sama. 
'  At  Court  who  served  wild  Buckinshame; 

Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  plaoe^ 

So  ymien  willed,  in  Marwood-chase; 
That  lost— I  need  not  tell  thee  why^ 
Tboa  madeet  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply, 
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Then  fought  for  Rokeby: — Have  I  gaess'd 
My  prisoner  right?* — ^* At  thy  behest* — 
He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 
Witn  low  and  confidential  tone; — 
Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw. 
Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw.— 
*  list  to  me,  Guy.    Thou  know*st  the  great 
IL&ve  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate; 
Hence,  in  their  favour  oft  we  see 
Unscrupled,  useful  men  like  thee. 
Were  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live, 
What  pledge  of  faith  hast  thou  to  give?" 

vin. 

**  The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 
Hath  failed  to  sharpen  Denzil*s  wi^ 
Prompted  his  lie — *  His  o^  child 
Should  rest  his  pledge,' — The  Baron  smiled. 
And  tum*d  to  me — *  Tliou  art  his  son?' 
I  bowed— our  fetters  were  undone, 
And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art. 
Wilfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son, 
Had  fau*  Matilda's  favour  won ; 
And  long  since  had  their  union  been. 
But  for  her  father's  bigot  spleen. 
Whose  brute  and  blind-fold  par^-rage 
Would,  force  per  force,  her  hand  engage 
To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 
Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth. 
Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 
The  infant  brat  to  Rokeby  door. 
Gentle  restraint,  be  said,  would  lead 
Old  Rokeby  to  enlarge  his  creed ; 
But  fair  occasion  he  must  find 
For  such  restraint,  well  meant  and  kind. 
The  Ejiight  being  rendered  to  his  charge 
But  as  a  prisoner  at  hurge. 

IX. 

**  He  school'd  us  in  a  well-forged  tale. 
Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale, 
To  which  was  leagued  each  Cavalier 
That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear; 
That  Rokeby,  his  parole  forgot, 
Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  pbt. 
Such  was  the  charge,  which  Denzil's  zeal 
Of  hate  to  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 
Proffer'd,  as  witness,  to  make  good. 
Even  though  the  forfeit  were  meir  blood. 
I  scrupled,  until  o*er  and  o'er 
Hia  priaoiieirf  safete^f  '^^OSfia  «^atfc\ 
And  then — a\aa\  V\i«A.Tiftfe^'^^«c^'sassw?^ 
I  knew  1  aYionJL^  noX.  ^^^  Xft  ^'^ 
The  proffer  1  xe£\iafc^  >3mX  ^^  \ 
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Ashamed  to  lire,  yet  loth  to  die, 
I  8oil*d  me  with  their  infimiy  I  "— 

*  Poor  jcntb.  I  *  aaid  Bertram,  **  wayering  still. 
Unfit  alike  for  good  or  Dlt 

But  what  fell  next?"—**  Soon  as  at  large 
Was  scioird  and  sign'd  our  £Eital  charge, 
There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage, 
Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 
As  Oswald's  show'd  I  With  loud  alarm 
He  call'd  his  garrison  to  arm ; 
From  tower  to  tower,  from  post  to  post, 
He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost;    • 
Consign'd  to  dnn^n  and  to  chain 
The  ffMd  old  Emght  and  all  his  train ; 
Wam'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 
Within  his  limits,  to  appear 
To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon. 
In  the  high  church  of  £glistone." — 

X. 

•  Of  Efl^istone  I— Even  now  I  pass'd,** 
Said  Bertram,  **  as  the  night  closed  &st ;  . 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam'd  around, 

I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound, 
And  I  could  mark  they  toil'd  to  raise 
A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize. 
Which  the  grim  headsman's  scene  displayed. 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  la\d. 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done, 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son ; — 
She  loves  him  not— 'tis  shrewdly  guess'd 
That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel's  breast. 
This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 

But  I  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still ! 

How  earnest  thou  to  thy  freedom  ?  "— **  There 

Lies  mysterymore  dark  and  rare. 

In  midst  of  Wydiffe's  well-feign'd  rage, 

A  scroll  was  offer'd  by  a  page. 

Who  told,  a  muffled  horseman  late 

Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 

He  broke  the  seal — ^his  cheek  show'd  change. 

Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange ; 

The  minuc  passion  of  his  eye 

Was  tum'd  to  actual  agony ; 

His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook. 

Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 

Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need, 

Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed ; 

And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke, 

While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke  :— 

XL 
"•AaiD  the  pageants  of  the  stage, 
21ie  dead  awake  in  tbia  wild  aire, 
2o       ^^ 
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Mortham— whom  all  men  deem'd  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed, 
Sliun  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o'er  sea, 
He  train'd  to  aid  m  moidering  me^-^ 
Mortham  has  'scaped  I — the  coward  shot 
Tbe  steed,  but  harm*d  the  rider  not.' " 
Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 
Bertram  leap*d  up,  and  paced  the  cell : — 

•*  Thine  own  grey  head,  or  bosom  dark," 
He  mutter'd,  "  may  be  surer  mark  1 " 
Then  sat,  and  sign'd  to  £dmund,  pale 
With  terror,  to  resume  his  tale. 

«  Wycliffe  went  on  :~^*  Mark  with  what  flights 
Of  wilder'd  reverie  he  writes : — 

Q^e  !lettar. 

**  *  Ruler  of  Mortham's  destiny  I 

Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thee. 
Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life— 
A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife ; 
Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were  his  own— 
Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  they  are  flown. 
Mark  how  he  pays  thee : — To  my  hand 
He  yields  his  honours  and  his  land. 
One  boon  premised ; — ^Restore  his  child  I 
And,  from  his  native  land  exiled, 
Mortham  no  more  returns  to  daim 
His  lands,  his  honours,  or  his  name; 
Refuse  him  this,  and  from  the  dain 
Thou  shalt  see  Mortham  rise  again.'— 

XIL 
<*  This  billet  while  the  baron  read. 
His  fiEdtering  accents  showed  his  dread ; 
He  press'd  ms  forehead  with  his  palm. 
Then  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm : 

•  Wild  as  the  winds,  as  billows  wild  I 
What  wot  I  of  his  spouse  or  child? 
Hither  he  brought  a  joyous  dame^ 
Unknown  her  Imeage  or  her  name: 
Her,  in  some  frantic  fit^  he  slew ; 
The  nurse  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 
Heaven  be  my  witness !  wist  I  where 
To  find  this  youth,  my  kinsman's  heir^— 
Unguerdon^d,  I  would  give  with  joy 
The  flither's  arms  to  fold  his  boy. 

And  Mortham's  lands  and  towers  resign 
To  the  just  heirs  of  Mortham*s  line.'— 
Thou  Imow'st  that  scarcely  e'en  his  fear 
Suppresses  Denzil's  cynic  sneer;— 

*  Then  happy  is  thy  vaissal's  part,' 
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xm. 

tarting  with  a  frenzied  look, 
Jenched  hand  the  Baron  shook : 
b11  at  work?  or  dost  thou  rave, 
irest  thoa  palter  with  me,  slave  I 
lance  thou  wot*st  not,  Bamard^s  towers 
s  racks,  of  strange  and  ghastly  powers.' 
11,  who  well  his  safety  knew, 
ly  rejoin'd,  <  I  tell  thee  trae. 
racks  conld  give  thee  hat  to  know 
proofis,  which  I,  nntortnred,  show. — 
anced  upon  a  winter  night, 
a  early  snow  made  Stanmore  white, 
verv  night,  when  first  of  all 
lond  O'Nede  saw  Rokeby-hall, 
IS  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 
iquaiy  and  a  chain, 
ted  and  chased  of  massive  gold, 
mand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold  ?  • 

IS  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  soldv— 
:ablets  to  ths  chain  were  hnng, 
letters  in  the  Irish  tongue, 
my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 
I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed; 
hen  I  deem'd  it  safo  to  bear 
one  own  person  gems  so  rare. 
1  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took, 
lince  have  spell*d  them  by  the  book, 
a  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 
eir  wild  speech  had  g^ven  command, 
larkling  was  the  sense;  the  phrase 
language  those  of  other  days, 
ved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 
iterlop^s  prying  toiL 
^ords,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew, 
brtune  gave  the  guidmg  dew. 

XIV. 
30  days  since,  was  that  clew  reveal*d, 
lorsgill  as  I  lay  conceal'd, 
heard  at  ftdl  when  Rokeby's  Maid 
inde's  history  display'd ; 
now  I  can  interpret  well 
syllable  the  tablets  tell 
:,then:  Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 
d  O'Neale  of  Clandeboy ; 
irom  her  sire  and  country  fled, 
cret  Mortham's  Lord  to  wed. 
flJe,  his  first  resentment  o'er, 
Btch'd  his  son  to  Greta's  shore, 
ining  he  should  make  him  known 
i]  his  Artber  will  were  shown) 
iiOi,  bat  to  her  alone, 
oftb^m-atarfd  meeting  fell, 
VycUffls  knows,  and  none  so  welL 
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XV. 

**  <  O'Neale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 
Rob Vd  Mortham  of  his  infiint  heir. 
He  bred  him  in  their  nnrtnre  wild. 
And  call'd  him  mnrder'd  Connel's  child. 
Soon  died  the  nurse ;  the  Clan  believed 
What  from  their  Chieftiun  they  received. 
His  purpose  was,  that  ne*er  again 
The  boy  should  cross  the  Iri^  main; 
But,  like  his  mountain  sires,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 
Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came. 
And  stronger  Chieftains  urged  a  claim. 
And  wrested  from  the  old  man's  hands 
His  native  towers,  his  father's  lands. 
Unable  then,  amid  the  strife, 
To  guard  young  Redmond's  rights  or  \\Sss 
Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 
•      The  infant  to  his  native  shores, 
With  goodly-gifts  and  letters  stored^ 
With  many  a  deep  conjuring  word. 
To  Mortham  and  to  Rokeb^rs  Lord. 
Nought  knew  the  dod  of  Irish  earthy 
Who  was  the  guide,  of  Redmond's  birth; 
But  deem'd  his  Chiefs  commands  were  laid 
On  both,  by  both  to  be  obey'd. 
How  he  was  wounded  by  toe  way, 
I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say.' — 

XVI. 

** '  A  wondrous  tale  I  and,  grant  it  true^ 
What,'  Wycliflfe  answer'^  'might  I  do? 
Heaven  knows,  as  willingly  as  now 
I  raise  the  bonnet  from  my  brow, 
Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  &ir, 
Restore  to  Mortham,  or  his  heir; 
But  Mortham  is  distraught — O'Neale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steely 
Malignant  to  our  rightful  cause^ 
And  train'd  in  Rome's  delusive  laws. 
Hark  thee  apart !  '—They  whi^)er'd  long. 
Till  Denzil*s  voice  grew  bold  and  strong:^ 

*  My  proofs  I  I  never  will,'  he  said, 

*  Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  hud. 
'    Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose, 

-By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows ; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band. 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  command; 
Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  train. 

To  Wii\«  (A.^llLQ!tV)![^KCGL  C?^  ^^\&MSU 

Then,  \\maAas?&  xwst  ^«^Ssii%\ka3A 
ShouiV^  -wx^aX.  tiom  XXsflife  ^<i  ^s^o^l 
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—*  I  like  thy  wit,*  said  Wydiffe,  'well ; 
But  here  in  hostage  shalt  thoa  dwelL 
Thy  son,  unless  my  purpose  err, 
May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 
A  scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 
Gold  shaft  thoa  have,  and  that  good  storey 
And  fireedom,  his  commission  o*er; 
Bat  if  his  fidth  shoald  chance  to  fell, 
The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jail.'— 

XVII. 
**  Mesh'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twined. 

What  sabterfo^  could  Denzil  find? 

He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh. 

That  hidden  here  the  tokens  fie ; 

Conjured  my  swift  return  and  aid. 

By  all  he  scoff 'd  and  disobeyed. 

And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied. 

And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 

This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wydiffe  gave. 

Whom  I  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave ; 

Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides. 

Where  Thorsgill*s  forester  resides. 

(Thence  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the  gladcv 

That  he  descried  our  ambiiscade.) 

I  was  dismissed  as  evening  fell. 

And  reached  but  now  this  rocl^  cell." — 
**  Give  Oswald's  letter.**— Bertram  read. 

And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred  ^— 
**  AU  lies  and  villany  I  to  blind 

Hig  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind. 

And  train  him  on  from  day  to  day. 

Till  he  can  take  his  life  away. — 

And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth, 

Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth ; 

If  aught  I  mark  of  Denzil's  art^ 

111  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart!"— 

XVIII. 
"  It  needs  not    I  renounce,"  he  said, 
**  My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 

Fik'd  was  my  purpose  to  declare 

To  Mortham,  Sedmond  is  his  heir ; 

To  tell  him  in  what  ride  he  stands, 

And  vield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 

Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone. 

Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done ; 

And  fix'd  it  rests— if  I  survive 

This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive."— 
**  And  Denzil  ?"— **  Let  them  ply  the  rack. 

Even  tni  bis  joints  and  sinews  crack ! 

If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb, 
Whatratb  can  Denzil  claim  from  him. 
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Whose  thoughtless  yoath  he  led  astraj, 
And  damn'd  to  this  nnhallow'd  way? 
He  school'd  me»  figtith  and  yowb  were  vam; 
Now  let  my  master  reap  his  ^ain.*-* 
•*  True,**  answer'd  Bertram,  **  'tia  his  meed; 
There's  retribution  in  tlie  deed. 
But  thou— thou  art  not  f(»r  our  course, 
Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse : 
And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  brares, 
Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves, 
Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore. 
While  barks  unburden'd  reach  the  shore." 

XIX. 
He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length, 
Seem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 
Communing  with  his  secret  mind^ 
As  half  he  sat,  and  half  reclined. 
One  ample  hand  his  forehead  press'd. 
And  one  was  dropped  across  his  breast 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame; 
His  lip  of  pride  a  while  forbore 
The  haughtv  curve  till  then  it  wore; 
The  unalter  d  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darkened  sadness  took,— 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  press'd 
Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast, — 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone^ 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone. 
His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep. 
Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep; 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  Edmund's  £Bar, 
Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  hear. 

XX. 

"  Edmund,  in  thy  sad  tale  I  find 
The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind: 
*T  would  wake  the  foimtams  of  the  eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool,  ' 
That  sold  himself  base  Wydifie's  tool ; 
Yet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain. 
Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 
Sav,  Bertram  rues  his  fault;— a  word, 
Till  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard: 
Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prav» 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days  • 
On  Quarianna's  beach  and  rock. 
On  Cayo's  bursting  battlo-diock. 
On  'Dax\eiv'&  ^a-o!^  «.wd.  dftadly  dew, 
And  on  t\ift  ^kart  'YVaXaftsa*  ^(kosv  v- 
PercYiaxiCfc  xay  "^ataow  '^^X.  xcvkj  >w8«t 
More  ttiat  m«y  ®cwsfe\Kk&  «sna%ftiS%'^«« 
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My  soul  hath  Mt  a  secreit  weight, 
A  waming  of  approaching  &te : 
A  priest  lud  said,  *Betain,  repent V 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent 
Fum  as  that  flint  I  fSsce  mine  end; 
My  heart  may  bursty  bat  cannot  bend. 

XXL 
'*  The  dawning  of  my  yooth,  with  awe 
And  prophe(nr,  the  Dalesmen  saw; 
For  over  Redradale  it  came^ 
As  bodefol  as  their  beaoon-flame. 
Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine^ 
When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  beat  mv  brand  to  prove, 
0*er  Hexham's  altar  hmig  my  glove; 
But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town. 
Held  diampion  meet  to  take  it  down. 
My  noontide,  India  may  declare; 
like  her  fierce  son,  I  fired  tiie  air ! 
Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 
Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale; 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward  child  with  Sertram's  nama. 
And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run. 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  I 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 
With  disk  like  battle-target  red. 

He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed,  ' 

Dyes  the  wide  wave  wiw  bloody  light, 
Then  sioks  at  once— and  all  is  night. — 

XXIL 
'*  Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.    Fly, 

Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 

To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid. 

And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 

Say,  till  he  reaches  Eglistone, 

A  Mend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son. 

Now,  £Eu^thee-well ;  for  nieht  draws  on, 

And  I  would  rest  me  here  uone." 

Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear, 

There  swam  in  Edmund's  eye  a  tear ; 

A  tribute  to  the  courage  high, 

Which  stoop'd  not  in  extremity, 

But  strove,  irregularly  great, 

To  trimnph  o'er  approaching  fate  t 

Bertram  beheld  the  dewdrop  start, 

It  almost  touched  bis  iron  heart : — 
I  did  not  think  iJiere  lived,"  he  said, 
>D^  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed.'' 
to  looaen'd  then  hia  baldric's  hold, 
backle  broad  of  massive  gold  ;-- 
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.    **  Of  all  the  spoil  that  paid  his  pains, 
Bat  this  -with  Kisingoam  remains ; 
And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take. 
And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram*8  sake. 
Once  more — ^to  Mortham  speed  amain; 
Farewell  t  and  turn  thee  not  again." 

xxin. 

The  night  has  yielded  to  the  mom. 
And  £ur  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 
Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day, 
Had  cursed  his  messenger^s  delay. 
Impatient  question'd  now  his  train, 

**  Was  Denzil's  son  retnm'd  again?" 
It  chanced  there  answer'd  of  the  crew, 
A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew : 

**  No  son  of  Denzil  this,"— he  said ; 

**  A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade, 
For  song  and  minstrelsy  renown'd. 
And  Imavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  round." 

"  Not  Denzil's  son  I—- from  Winston  vale  1— 
Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale ; 
Or,  worse— he  hath  despatched  the  youth 
To  show  to  Mortham's  lord  its  truth. 
Fool  that  I  was  I — but  *tis  too  late; — 
This  is  the  very  turn  of  &te  I — 
The  tale,  or  true  or  false,  relies 
On  Denzil's  evidence  I — He  dies  I — 
Ho !  Ihrovost  Marshal  I  instantly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree  I 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word ; 
Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord  I 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle-walL 
Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  done. 
With  best  despatch  to  Eglistone. — 
—Basil,  t«ll  Wilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle-gate.'* — 

XXIV. 

**  AlasT  the  old  domestic  said, 

And  shook  his  venerable  head, 
**  Alas,  my  Lord!  full  iU  to-day 

May  my  young  master  brook  the  way  t 

The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alann. 

Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  murm. 

Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart, 

That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art" — 
"Tush  I  tell  not  me  I — Romantic  bos^s 

Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toya^ 

I  win  find  c\a^  foi  Wil&vd  wwn  ; 

Bid  bim  ioT  'E.^^fito\A>c»\w«xQ!^ 

And  qmck.\— l\«ax  ^sJaa  ^\i:SL^s»iQ(v-^s«BL 
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He  paused  with  ecornM  smfle,  and  then 
Resmned  his  train  of  thought  agen. 
"  Now  ocnnea  my  fortune's  crisis  near  I 
£ntreat7  boots  not— instant  fear, 
Nought  else^  can  bend  Matilda's  pride. 
Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 
Bat  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed, 
With  axe  and  block  and  headsman  graced. 
And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 
Dooms  Bedmond  and  her  sire  to  die, 
She  must  give  way. — Then,  were  the  line 
Of  Bokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 
I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fiite  I 
If  Mortham  come^  he  comes  too  late, 
While  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared, 
Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard. — 
— If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 
To  drop  the  axe  ?— Soft  I  pause  we  there. 
Mortham  still  lives — ^yon  youth  may  tell 
His  tale— and  Fair&x  loves  him  well; — 
Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay 
To  sweep  this  Redmond  from  my  way  ?— 
But  she  to  piety  perforce 
Must  yield. — W  ithoat  there !  Sound  to  horse  V 

XXV. 

Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 
*  Mount,  and  march  forward  P— Forth  they  go ; 
Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around, 
Steel  rings,  spears  glinuner,  trumpets  sound. — 
Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn ; 
And  Denzfl  tum'd  his  eyeballs  dim, 
And,  scarcelv  conscious  what  he  sees. 
Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees ; 
And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears. 
The  trumpets  tinde  in  his  ears. 
O'er  the  long  bridge  they're  sweeping  now. 
The  van  is  md  by  greenwood  bough ; 
But  ere  the  rearward  had  pass'd  o^er, 
Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  I 
One  stroke,  upon  the  Castle  bell. 
To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knell. 

XXVI. 

0,  fofr  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 

Of  chivalry  s  emblazon'd  hues, 

That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower, 

The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 

And  Dodied  forth  the  tourney  high, 

Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily  I 

Then  miffht  I  paint  the  tumult  broad, 

Tbst  to  me  crowded  abbey  flow'd, 
Andpoar'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound, 
^totbe  church's  ample  bound  I 
lieD  might  I  abow  each  varvinir  mien. 
*Bft&5ft  iroflfa;  or  aerenej^^* 
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Indifference,  with  his  idiot  stare, 
And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air. 
Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 
Doubtfiil,  disarmed,  and  sad  of  cheer  j 
And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
Claimed  conquest  now  and  mastery ; 
And  the  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 
Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail? 
Tis  mine  to  tell  an  oBward  tale^ 
Hurrvmg,  as  best  I  can,  along. 
The  fiearers  and  the  hasty  song  "r- 
Like  traveller  when  approaching  home, 
Who  sees  the  shades  of  evenins  come, 
And  must  not  now  his  course  delay. 
Or  choose  the  Mr,  but  winding  wav ; 
Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend. 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend, 
To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow, 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 

xxvn. 

The  reverend  pile  lav  wild  and  waste. 
Profaned,  dishonour  d,  and  defaced. 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  soften'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour. 
Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich 
Of  shrme,  and  monument,  and  niche. 
The  Civil  fury  of  the  time 
Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime; 
For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament. 
And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o*«ihrew 
Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh. 
And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight, 
In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight ! 
Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine 
Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign; 
There  stood  the  block  display'd,  and  there 
The  headsman  grim  his  hatoi^t  bare; 
And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 
Besounded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 
Thrice  the  fierce  trumpet's  breath  was  heard, 
And  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word. 
Dooming,  for  breach  of  martial  laws, 
And  treason  to  the  Commons'  cause, 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 
To  stoop  their  heads  to  block  and  steel. 
The  tnmi^Xa  ^oxov^  Wck!^  %&&  ^bsill. 

And  aVVcat  pTKy«»  \A\is«N^^«»  «a*n 
And  ataAed  ao>Qa  ^ctt^\s«»X»^^a»2^ 
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Tni  from  the  crowd  begun  to  rise 
Mnrmiira  of  sorrow  or  surprise, 
And  firom  the  distant  aisles  there  came 
Deep-mutter'd  threats,  with  Wydiffe^s  name. 

XXVIIL 

But  Oswald,  guarded  hv  his  band, 

Powerful  in  c^il,  waved  his  hand. 

And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead, 

On  peril  of  the  murmnrer's  head. 

l*hen  first  his  glance  sought  Rokeb/s  Knight ; 

Who  gazed  on  the  tremendous  sights 

As  cahn  as  if  he  came  a  guest 

To  kindred  Baron's  feudal  feast> 

As  calm  as  .if  that  trumpet-call 

Were  summons  to  the  banner'd  hall ; 

Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood. 

And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

With  downcast  look  drew  Oswald  nigh, — 

He  durst  not  cope  with  Rokeby's  eye  l-~ 

And  said,  with  low  and  Altering  breath, 
"  Thou  knoVst  the  terms  of  life  and  death  " 

The  Knight  then  tum'd,  and  sternly  smiled ; 
"  The  maiden  is  mine  only  child, 

Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head. 

If  with  a  traitor's  son  she  wed." 

Then  Redmond  spoke :  "  The  life  of  one 

Might  thy  malignity  atone^ 

On  me  be  flung  a  double  guilt  I 

Spare  Rokeby's  blood,  let  mine  be  spilt ! " 

Wycliffe  had  listen'd  to  his  suit, 

But  dread  prevail'd,  and  he  was  mute.* 

XXIX. 

And  now  he  pours  his  choioe  of  fear 

In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear: 
*  An  union  form'd  with  me  and  mine. 

Ensures  the  fEUth  of  Rokeby's  line. 

Consent,  and  all  this  dread  array. 

Like  morning  dream,  shall  pass  away ; 

Refuse,  and,  by  my  dutjr  press'd, 

I  give  the  word — thou  knoVst  tiie'rest.*' 

Mfttilda,  still  and  motionless,  \ 

With  terror  heard  the  dread  address, 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 

To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice; 

Then  rung  her  hands  in  agony. 

And  round  her  cast  bewildered  eye — 

Now  on  the  scaffold  glanced,  and  now 

On  Wyclifie's  unrelenting  brow. 

She  veil*d  her  face,  and,  with  a  voice 
Scarce  audible,-^"  I  make  my  choicel 
Spare  but  their  Uvea  I— for  aught  \>esVdft> 
Let  WiWrid'a  doom  my  fate  decide. 
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He  once  was,  generous  I" — ^As  she  spoke, 
Dark  Wydifie's  joy  in  triumph  broke  i— 

**  Wilfrid,  where  loiter*!!  ye  so  late  ? 
Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight?— 
Art  spdl-bound  by  enchanters  wand  ?— 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand; 
Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy  I 
Should  tears  and  trembling  speak  thy  joy?" 

**  O  hush,  my  sire  I    To  prayer  and  tear 
Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear; 
But  now  the  awftd  hour  draws  on. 
When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone." 

XXX. 

He  took  Matilda*s  hand : — **  Dear  maid, 
Couldst  thou  so  injure  me,"  he  said, 
"  Of  tiiy  poor  Mend  so  basely  deem, 
As  blend  with  him  this  barbarous  scheme? 
Alas!  my  efforts  made  in  vain. 
Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain. 
But  now,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven. 
That  ne*er  was  hope  to  mortal  ^ven. 
So  twisted  with  the  strings  of  life, 
As  this — to  call  Matilda  wife  I 
I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 
And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart" 
His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low. 
With  wounds,  with  watching,  and  with  woe^ 
That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 
The  agony  of  mental  pain. 
He  kneel'dr— his  lip  her  hand  had  pressed. 
Just  then  he  felt  the  stem  arrest 
Iiower  and  lower  sunk  his  head, — 
They  raised  him, — but  the  life  was  fled  I 
Then,  first  alarm'd,  his  sire  and  train 
Tried  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 
The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear. 
Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere. 
And  sought  in  better  world  the  meed, 
To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed. 

XXXL 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast, 
With  Wilfrid  all  his  projects  past;— 
All  tum*d  and  centred  on  his  son. 
On  Wilfrid  all— and  he  was  gone. 

"  And  I  am  childless  now,"  he  said; 

"  Childless,  through  that  relentless  maid  I 
A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  esaay'd, 
Are  bursting  on  their  artisfs  headl — 
Here  Uea  my  ^i^SA<i  ^ftaA— «XL<i  tfaflM 
Cornea  AiatMk.l&.Q)Tt}{^s&v  l<at  \£&  V<Sx« 
Ba«etV>laofc*m'^^^y>D«sv^     ^^  ^    ^ 
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And  shall  their  trimnph  soar  o'er  all 
The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall  ? 
No ! — deeds,  which  prudence  mi^ht  not  dare» 
Appal  not  vengeance  and  despaur. 
The  murd'ress  weeps  upon  his  bier— 
m  change  to  real  that  feigned  tearl 
They  idl  shall  share  destruction's  shock ; — 
Ho  I  lead  the  captives  to  the  block  I " 
But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 
His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 
•*  Slave  I  to  the  block !— or  I,  or  they, 
Shall  feoe  the  judgment-seat  this  day ! " 

XXXII. 
The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound, 
like  horse's  hoof  on  hardened  ground; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near, — 
The  very  death's-men  paused  to  hear. 
'TIS  in  the  churchyard  now— the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  I 
Freeh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone. 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung. 
When  through  the  (rothic  arch  there  sprui^ 
A  horseman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed — 
'  Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed. 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spum'd. 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  retum'd  I — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw, 
From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determined  was  his  look  I 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook — 
All  scattered  backward  as  he  came. 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingham  I 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave ; 
The  first  has  reach'd  the  central  nave. 
The  second  clear'd  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third— he  was  at  WycMe's  side. 
Fnll  levell'd  at  the  Baron's  head. 
Rung  the  report— the  bullet  sped— 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last, 
Without  a  groan  dark  Oswald  past  I 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dream 

XXXIII. 
While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheeb ; 
But  floundered  on  the  payement-floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore, 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway. 
The  feithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
Twaa  while  be  toWd  him  to  be  freed. 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed. 
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That  from  amazement's  iron  trance  I 

All  Wyclifie's  soldiers  waked  at  once.  ( 

Sword,  halberd,  musket-bat,  their  blows  J 

Hail'd  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose;  ] 

A  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  womid. 
Bore  down  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  groond; 
Bat  still  his  strc^gling  fbrce  he  reaia^ 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  speirs; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  tne, 
Once  gain'd  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppress*d  at  length, 
D>espite  his  straggles  and  his  strength. 
He  took  a  handrra  mortal  wounds^ 
As  mate  as  fox  'mon^t  mangUng  hoonds; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laaghter  than  of  moan  I 
•  They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies, 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes, 
Bat  bend  their  weapons  on  the  shun, 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again  I 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  renew*d. 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew'd. 
But  Basil's  voice  the  deed  forbade; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corpse  he  laid  :— 
**  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind. 
He  IdR;  no  bolder  heart  behind: 
Then  ^ve  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  doak  for  winding  sheet" 

XXXIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  dyine  pang^ 

No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  dang. 

Though  through  the  soonding  woods  there  come 

Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 

Arm'd  with  sucn  powers  as  well  had  f^eed 

Toung  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need, 

And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horsey 

As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce; 

Possess'd  of  every  proof  and  sign 

That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortlumra  line^ 

And  yidded  to  a  fother's  arms 

An  image  of  his  Edith's  diarms,-^ 

Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 

Of  this  strange  mom  the  history. 

What  saw  he?— not  the  church's  floor, 

Cumber'd  with  dead  and  stain'd  with  gore; 

What  heard  he?— not  the  damorons  crowd. 

That  shout  their  gratulations  loud: 

Redmond  he  saw  and  heard  alone^ 

Clasp'd  him,  and  sobb'd— My  son  I  my  son!*— 
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But  when  brown  Atigast  o'er  the  land 
}aJl'd  forth  the  reap^s  busy  band, 

I  ghulsome  sight  the  divan  road 
?rmn  Eglistone  to  Mortham  show'd. 
^  whfle  the  hardy  mstic  leaves 

rhe  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves ; 

\jid  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside, 

To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride ; 

\iia  childhood's  wondering  group  draws  near^ 

\jid  from  the  gleaner's  hands  the  ear 

)rop8,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prayer 

^d  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 

r  was  then  the  Maid  of  Rokebv  gave 

ler  plighted  troth  to  Redmond  brave ; 

Ind  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 

iow  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  debt, 

Ind,  for  their  troubles,  bade  them  prove 

II  lengthen'd  life  of  peace  and  love. 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  sway. 
Yielding,  like  an  April  day. 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow, 
Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow  I 
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LORD  OF  THE  ISLES: 


IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


SB 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDIHOS. 


The  scene  of  this  poem  Ues^  at  first,  in  the  CatUe  of  A 
on  the  coast  ofArgykshire ;  and,  aJUrvxxrds,  in  the  Iskmds  ff  J 
and  Arran,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,    /ina%  d  « 1 
near  Stirling.  The  story  opens  tn  the  spring  of  ike  year  1807,i 
Bruce,  who  had  been  driven  out. of  Scotland  by  die  EiigSih,mdw 
Barons  who  adhered  to  that  foreign  interest,  returned  frmi 
Island  ofRachrin  on  the  coast  oflrekmd,  again  to  assert  hk<i 
to  the  Scottish  crown.  Many  of  the  personages  andincidsiittM 
duced  are  of  historical  celebrity.    The  authorities  used  an  t 
those  of  the  venerable  Lord  Hailes,  as  weU  entitled  to  be  ceBd  ■ 
restorer  of  Scottish  history,  as  Bruce  the  restorer  qfScMkM 
archy;  and  of  Archdeacon  Barbour,  a  correct  edition  rf^ 
Metrical  History  of  Robert  Bruce  will  soon,  I  trust,  appem  t 
the  care  of  my  learned  Jriend,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Jamieson. 


Abrotsfobd,  loth  December  18U. 


TNTEODUCHON  TO  EDITION  1833. 


JLD  hardly  have  chosen  a  Bnbject  more  popular  in  Scotland, 
anything  connected  with  the  Brace's  history,  unless  I  had 
ipted  that  of  Wallace.  But  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
ft  popular,  or  what  is  called  a  tcMng  title,  though  well  quali- 
o  ensure  the  publishers  against  loss,  and  clear  their  shelyes 
le  original  impression,  is  rather  apt  to  be  hazardous  than 
wise  to  the  reputation  of  the  author.  He  who  attempts  a 
ct  of  distinguished  popularity,  has  not  the  privilege  of 
aening  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
dy  awakened,  and  fflow^  it  may  be,  more  ardently  thim  that 
8  author  himselfl  In  this  case,  the  warmth  of  the  author  is 
lor  to  that  of  the  party  whom  he  addresses,  who  has,  there- 
Uttle  chance  of  bem^,  in  Bayes*s  phrase,  **  elevated  and  sur- 
d"  bjr  what  he  has  uiought  of  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
friter.  The  sense  of  this  risk,  joined  to  the  consciousness  of 
ing  against  wind  and  tide,  made  the  task  of  composing  the 
oeed  roem  somewhat  heavy  and  hopeless ;  but,  like  the  prize- 
sr  in  '*  As  Tou  Like  It,*'  I  was  to  wrestle  for  mv  reputation, 
not  neglect  any  advantage.  In  a  most  agreeaole  pleasure- 
kge,  which  I  have  tried  to  commemorate  in  the  Introduction 
te  new  edition  of  the  **  Pirate,"  I  visited,  in  social  and  friendlr 
[mny,  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and  made  myself 
Ainted  with  the  localities  of  which  I  meant  to  treat.  But  this 
ige,  which  was  in  every  other  effect  so  delightful,  was  in  its 
lusion  saddened  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  fate  which  so  often 
de  themselves  with  our  pleasures.  The  accomplished  and 
Olent  person  who  had  recommended  to  me  the  subjea  for 
le  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,**  and  to  whom  I  proposed  to  in- 
«  what  I  already  suspected  might  be  the  close  of  my  poetical 
ors,  was  unexpectedly  removed  from  the  world,  which  she 
led  only  to  have  visited  for  purposes  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
3.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  author*s  feelings,  or  the 
position  of  his  trifling  work,  were  affect^  by  a  circumstance 
ih  occasioned  so  many  tears  and  so  much  sorrow.  True  it  is, 
"The  Lord  of  the  Isles'*  was  concluded,  unwillingly  and  in 
e,  under  the  painful  feeling  of  one  who  has  a  task  which  must 
nished,  rather  than  with  me  ardour  of  one  who  endeavours  to 
)im  that  task  weXL  Although  the  Poem  cannot  be  said  to 
)  made  a  &vourab]e  impression  on  the  pubUc,  the  Mi\&  ol 
m  thousand  copies  enabled  the  author  to  retreat  tromt)h«&^<i 
the  bonours  oi  war. 

the  meantime!,  what  was  neceasarily  to  be  coiieidex«^  «&  it 
was  much  recoQeiled  tq  my  feelings  by  the  Bucceea  al\«a<3L- 
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ing  my  attempt  in  another  species  of  composition.  .  "Wave 
had,  imder  strict  incognito,  taken  its  flight  from  the  press 
before  I  set  out  upon  tiie  voyage  akeady  mentioned ;  it  had 
made  its  wav  to  popularity,  and  the  success  of  that  work,  an 
volumes  which  foUowed,  was  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  a  gi 
appetite  for  applause,  than  I  have  at  any  tune  possessed." 

I  may  as  weU  add  in  this  place,  that,  beingmuch  urge 
my  intimate  friend,  now  unhappily  no  more,  William  ms 
(a  Scottish  judge,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kinnedder,)  I  agree 
write  tiie  little  romantic  tale  called  the  **  Bridal  of  Triemu 
but  it  was  on  the  condition  that  he  should  make  no  serious  < 
to  disovm  the  composition,  if  report  should  lay  it  at  his  < 
As  he  was  more  than  suspected  of  a  taste  for  poetrv,  and 
took  care,  in  several  places,  to  mix  something  wliich  n 
resemble  (as  fSeur  as  was  in  my  power)  my  friend's  feeling 
manner,  the  train  easily  caught,  and  two  large  editions 
sold.  A  third  being  called  for,  Lord  Kinnedder  became  unwi 
to  aid  any  longer  a  deception  which  was  going  further  tha 
expected  or  desired,  and  the  real  author's  name  was  gi 
Upon  another  occasion,  I  sent  up  another  of  these  trifles^  w 
like  schoolboys'  kites,  served  to  show  how  the  wind  of  pq 
taste  was  setting.  The  manner  was  supposed  to  be  that 
rude  minstrel  or  Scald,  in  opposition  to  the  "Bridal  of  1 
main,"  which  was  designed  to  belong  rather  to  the  Italian  m 

This  new  fugitive  piece  was  called  "  Harold  the  Daimtl 
and  I  am  still  astonished  at  my  having  committed  the  gross 
of  selecting  the  very  name  which  Lord  Byron  had  made  so  fia 
It  encountered  rather  an  odd  fate.  My  ingenions  friend,  Mr.  J 
Hogg,  had  published,  about  the  same  time,  a  work  caUec 
"  Poetic  Mirror,"  containing  imitations  of  the  principal  H 
poets.  There  was  in  it  a  very  good  imitation  of  my  oiwn  f 
which  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  "  Harold  the  DauntlMSy" 
there  was  no  discovering  the  original  from  the  imitatioa;  f 
believe  that  many  who  took  the  trouble  of  thinking  upon  the 
ject,  were  rather  of  opinion  that  my  ingenious  friend  was  the 
and  not  the  fictitious  Simon  Pure.  Smce  this  period,  which 
in  the  year  1817,  the  author  has  not  been  an  intruder  on  the 
lie  by  any  poetical  work  of  unportance. 

W.  S 

ABBOTS! OKD,  Jpril  1880. 


•  The  first  edition  of  Warerky  appeared  in  July  1614. 


NOTICE  TO  EDITION  1838. 


B  composition  of  **  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  as  we  now  have 
tie  Author's  MS.,  seems  to  have  been  begmi  at  Abbotsford 
antmnn  of  1814,  and  it  ended  at  Edinburgh  the  16th  of 
ber.  Some  part  of  Canto  I.  had  probably  been  conmiitted 
ing  in  a  rougher  form,  earlier  in  the  year.  The  original 
appeared  on  the  2d  of  January  1815. 
oay  be  mentioned,  that  those  parts  of  this  Poem  which  were 
I  at  Abbotsford,  were  composed  almost  all  in  the  presence 
Walter  Scott*s  family,  and  many  in  that  of  casual  visitors 
he  original  cottage  which  he  then  occupied  not  affording 
ij  means  of  retirement  Neither  conversation  nor  music 
to  disturb  him. 


THE 


LOED   OF   THE   ISLES 

CANTO    FIRST. 


Autumn  departs—but  still  his  mantle's  fbld 
Bests  on  the  groves  of  noble  Somerville; 
Beneath  a  shit>ud  of  russet  dropp'd  with  gold, 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still ; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deex)er  sounds  the  rill, 
Tet  lingering  notes  of  silvan  music  swell. 
The  deep-toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour  tell 
When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettrick*s  western  fell. 

Autumn  departs— from  Calais  fields  no  more 
Come  rural  sounds,  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer ; 
Blent  with  the  slreismi,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o'er, 
Ko  more  the  distant  reaper's  mirth  we  hear. 
The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our  ear. 
And  harvest-home  hath  hush*d  the  clanging  wain. 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear. 
Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  autumnal  train. 
Some  age-struck  wanc^rer  gleans  few  ears  of  scatter'd  grain. 

Deem'st  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  have  pleasure  still, 
Lovest  thou  through  Autumn's  fading  realms  to  stray. 
To  see  the  heath-flower  withered  on  the  hill. 
To  listen  to  the  wood's  expiring  lav. 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  tne  spray. 
To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain. 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way. 
And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  ? — 
Ot  if  such  scenes  thQu  loves^  scorn  not  the  minstrel  strain. 

Ko  I  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushaf  s  homely  song  can  vie. 
Though  fjunt  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn's  evening  sky, 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dry, 
When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wound; 
Nor  mock  my  toil — a  lonely  g^leaner  I, 
Tbro^b  aelda  time-wasted,  on  sad  inquest  %o\iiiA, 
'Kflare  bappier  barda  of  yore  have  richer  harvest  iound. 
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So  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not  unmoved, 
To  a  wild  tale  of  Albvn's  warrior  day ; 
In  distant  landa,  by  the  rough  West  reproved, 
StiU  live  some  relics  of  the  andent  lay. 
For,  when  on  Coolin*s  hills  the  lights*decay. 
With  such  the  Seer  of  Skye  the  eve  beguifes ; 
Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Beay, 
In  Harries  known,  and  in  Iona*s  piles, 
Where  rest  firom  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  the  Isleii 


I. 
**  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  1"  the  Minstrels  sung*— 
Thy  rugged  halls,  ArtomishI  rung,^ 
And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towers  that  lave. 
Heaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wave^ 
As  "mid  the  tuneful  chour  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 
Lull'd  were  the  winds  on  Inninmore, 
And  green  Loch-Alline's  woodland  shore, 
As  if  wild  woods  and  waves  had  pleasure 
In  listing  tx>  the  lovely  measure. 
And  ne*er  to  symphony  more  sweet 
Gave  momitain  echoes  answer  meet. 
Since,  met  firom  mainland  and  from  isle, 
Ross,  Arran,  Isla^,  and  Argyle, 
Each  minstrel's  tributary  lay 
Paid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 
Dull  and  dishonour'd  were  the  bard. 
Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard. 
Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fiune. 
Or  ladya  smiles,  his  noblest  aim. 
Who  on  that  mom's  resistless  call 
Were  silent  in  Artomish  hall. 

«  Wake  Mal4  of  Lorn  t  "—'twas  thus  they  sung, 
And  yet  m^  proud  the  descant  rung, 

"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I  high  right  is  oun. 
To  charm  dull  sleep  firom  Beauty's  bowers ; 
Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  nought  so  shy 
But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy. 
In  Lettermore  the  timid  deer 
Will  pause,  the  harp's  wild  chime  to  hear; 
Rude  Heiskar's  seal,  through  surges  dark. 
Will  lon^  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark ; ' 
To  list  bia  uotea,  thft  ea^e  proud 
Will  po\ae  ^xci  oii^«aA!^«^i^<i^%  ^^esolV^ 

in  the  Appendix. 
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Then  let  not  Maiden's  ear  disdain  ' 

The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train. 
But,  while  our  harps  wild  music  make, 
Edith  of  Loin,  awake,  awake  t 

III. 
**  0  wake,  while  Dawn,  with  dewy  shine. 

Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  vie  with  thine  I 

She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoice 

To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice ; 

The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 

Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes ; 

But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
'    Of  sweet  and  feir  shall  yield  to  thee  I  "— 
"  She  comes  not  yet,"  grey  Ferrand  cried ; 
*'  Brethren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried. 

Those  notes  prolon^d,  that  soothing  theme, 

Which  best  majr  mix  with  Beauty's  dream. 

And  whisper,  with  their  silvery  tone, 

The  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  own." 

He  spoke,  and  on  the  hanp-strings  died 

The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride ; 

More  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 

The  lay  of  love  he  bade  them  telL 

IV. 

**  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I  the  momentg  fly. 

Which  jet  that  maiden-name  allow ; 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake  I  the  hour  is  nigh. 

When  love  shall  claim  a  plighted  vow. 
By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest, 

By  Hope,  that  soon  shall  fears  remove, 
We  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest, 

And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love ! 

**  Wake,  Edith,  wake  I  in  yonder  bay 

lies  many  a  galley  gaily  mann'd, 
We  hear  the  merry  pibroch's  play, 

We  see  the  streamers'  silken  band. 
What  Chieftain's  praise  these  pibrochs  swell^ 

What  crest  is  on  these  banners  wove. 
The  harp,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell— 

The  nddle  must  be  read  by  Love." 

V. 

Betired  her  maiden  train  among, 

Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song, 

But  tamed  the  mmstrel's  pride  had  been 

That  had  her  cold  demeanour  seen ; 

For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 

The  glow  of  pride  when  Flattery  spoke, 

Nor  could  their  tenderest  numbers  bring 

Oae  s^h  reaponsive  to  the  string. 
^  T^P^  ^'^  ^^  maidens  vied 
Jh  akm  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 
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Her  locfes,  in  dark-brown  length  array ^d, 
Cathleen  of  Ulne,  'twas  thine  to  braid; 
Yonng  Eva  with  meet  reverence  drew 
On  the  light  foot  the  silken  sho^ 
While  on  the  anklets  slender  round 
Those  strmffs  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound. 
That,  blea(£'d  Lochryan's  depths  witUuiy 
Seem'd  dusky  still  on  Edith's  skin. 
But  Einion,  of  experience  old. 
Had  weightiest  task — the  mantle's  fiild 
In  many  an  artful  plait  she  tied. 
To  shew  the  form  it  seem'd  to  hide, 
Till  on  the  floor  descending  roll'd 
Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gold. 

VL 

O !  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid. 
Who  thus  in  beauty's  pomp  airay'd. 
In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power. 
And  conquest  won — ^the  bridal  hour — 
With  every  charm  that  wins  the  heart. 
By  Nature  given,  enlianced  by  Art, 
Gould  yet  the  fiEtir  reflection  view, 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictured  true, 
And  not  one  dimple  on  her  cheek 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak? — 
Lives  still  such  maid? — Fair  damsels,  say. 
For  further  vouches  not  my^  lay. 
Save  that  such  lived  in  Britain's  isle. 
When  Lom's  bright  Edith  scoru'd  to  smile. 

VII. 

But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  care 

Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  daughter  fair, 

Morag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid 

By  afl  a  daughter's  love  repaid, 

(Strict  was  that  bond — ^most  kind  of  all-^ 

Inviolate  in  Highland  hall) — 

Grey  Morag  sate  a  space  apart, 

In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart 

In  vain  the  attendant's  fond  appeal 

To  Morag's  skill,  to  Morals  zeal ; 

She  mark'd  her  child  receive  their  care^ 

Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  JEkir, 

(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness,) 

Which  cloister'd  maids  combine  to  dress ; 

She  mark'd— and  knew  her  nursling's  hcHEirt 

In  the  vain  pomp  took  little  part-. 

Wistful  a  while  she  gazed — tnen  press'd 

The  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 

In  flnlsh'd  loveliness— and  led 

To  "wlieTO  &  XMitfc^a  wt^  VesA, 
Slender  and.  b\«bo,  vadWvStfiftLTWoaAj 
O'exlooVd  daiVLU\3SV\  ^-^J  xs^^fitvVj  WA> 
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VHL 

"  Daughter,"  ahe  said,  **  these  seas  behold, 
Kound  twice  a  hundred  islands  rolled. 
From  Hhrt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar. 
To  the  green  Isla/s  fertile  shore; 
Or  maimand  turn,  where  many  a  tower 
Owns  thy  bold  brother's  feudal  power, 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined, 
And  listening  to  its  own  wild  wind. 
From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste, 
To  where  Dnnstaffiiage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Connal  with  its  rocks  engaging. 
Thinkst  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  firown*d, 
To  sadden  this  auspicious  mom, 
That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lorn 
Impledge  her  q[K>nsal  £Euth  to  wed 
The  hev  of  mighty  Somerled?* 
Bonald,  from  many  a  hero  sprung, 
The  fiedr,  the  yaliant,  and  the  young, 
Lord  of  thb  Isles,  whose  lofty  name^ 
A  thousand  bards  haye  giyen  to  fimie. 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride. — 
From  Chieftain's  tower  to  bondnnan's  cot, 
Who  hears  the  tale^  and  triumphs  not  ? 
The  damsel  dons  her  best  attire, 
The  shepherd  lights  his  beltane  fire, 
Joy  I  joy  t  each  warder's  horn  hath  sung, 
Joy  I  joy  I  each  matin  bell  hath  rung ; 
The  holy  priest  savs  grateful  mass, 
Loud  shouts  each  hardy  galla-glass, 
No  mountain  den  holds  outcast  boor. 
Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor. 
But  he  hath  flung  his  task  aside, 
And  daim'd  this  mom  for  holy-tide ; 
Yet,  empress  of  this  joyful  day, 
Edith  is  sad  while  aU  are  gay."— 

IX. 

Proud  Edith's  sou]  came  to  her  eye, 

Besentment  check'd  the  struggling  sigh. 

Her  hurrying  hand  indignant  dried 

The  burning  tears  of  injured  pride — 
**  Morag,  forbear  I  or  lend  thy  praise 

To  swdl  yon  hireling  harpers'  lays ; 

Make  to  yon  maids  my  boast  of  power. 

That  they  may  waste  a  wondering  hour^ 

Telling  of  banners  proudly  borne, 

Of  pefuing  bell  and  bugle  horn. 

Or,  theme  more  dear,  of  robes  of  price, 

Crownleta  and  gauda  of  rare  deyioe. 
But  tbou,  expenenced  as  thou  art, 
Tbinkat  thou  with  these  to  cheat  the  hearty 
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That,  bound  in  strong  affection's  chain, 
Looks  for  return  and  looks  in  vain  ? 
No  I  sum  thine  Edith's  wretched  lot 
In  these  brief  words — He  loves  her  not  I 

X. 

"  Debate  it  not-— too  long  I  strove 
To  c^  his  cold  observance  lov% 
All  blinded  by  the  league  that  sljled 
Edith  of  Lorn, — ^while  yet  a  child^ 
She  tripp'd  the  heath  bv  Morag's  side — 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  destined  bride. 
Ere  vet  I  saw  him,  while  afar 
His  broadsword  blazed  in  Scotland's  war, 
Train'd  to  believe  our  fates  the  same^ 
My  bosom  throbb'd  when  Ronald's  name 
Came  gracing  Fame's  heroic  tale, 
Like  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 
What  pil^m  sought  our  halls,  nor  told 
Of  Ronald's  deeds  m  battle  bold ; 
Who  touch'd  the  harp  to  heroes'  praise. 
But  his  achievements  swell'd  the  lays? 
Even  Morag — not  a  tale  of  fiame 
Was  hers  but  closed  with  Ronald's  name. 
He  came ;  and  all  that  had  been  told 
Of  his  high  worth  seem'd  poor  and  oold. 
Tame,  lifeless,  void  of  energy, 
Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me  1 

XL 
"  Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith's  heart 
And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part? — 
And  what  requital?  cold  delay — 
Excuse  that  shunn'd  the  spousal  day. — 
It  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  here  I — 
Hunts  he  Bentalla's  nimble  deer. 
Or  loiters  he  in  secret  dell 
To  bid  some  lighter  love  ftirewell. 
And  swear,  that  though  he  may  not  scorn 
A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lorn,* 
Yet,  when  these  fbrmal  rites  are  o'er. 
Again  they  meet,  to  part  no  more?'* 

xn. 

—**  Hush,  daughter,  husht  thy  doubts  remove^ 

More  nobly  thmk  of  Ronidd's  love. 

Look,  where  beneath  the  casde  grey 

His  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  bay  I 

See'st  not  each  galley's  topmast  bend. 

As  on  the  yards  the  sails  ascend  ? 

Hiding  the  dark-blue  land,  they  rise 

lake  tne  'wbi\j&  (\o\vdA  on  K;^^  5S^imk\ 

Behiad  theta  wnk.l&x32Kft  mwsioX«ai^«w^ 
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Onward  their  meny  course  they  keep, 
•  Through  whistiimg  breeze  and  foaming  deep. 
And  mark  the  headmost,  seaward  cast. 
Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast. 
As  if  she  yeil*d  its  banno^d  pride. 
To  greet  afor  her  Prince's  bride ! 
Thy  Ronald  comes  and  while  in  speed 
His  gfUley  mates  the  flying  steed. 
He  chides  her  sloth! — Fair  Edith  sieh'd, 
Blush'd,  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  rephed: — 

XIIL 
**  Sweet  thought,  but  vain  I — No,  Morag  t  mark. 
Type  of  his  course,  yon  lonely  bark. 
That  oft  hath  shifted  hehn  and  sail. 
To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 
Since  peep  of  mom,  my  -vacant  eyes 
Have  viewed  by  fits  the  course  she  tries ; 
Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes  on. 
And  dawn's  fiEur  promises  hd  gone, 
And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see 
Our  sheltering  haven  on  their  lee. 
Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 
Therjr  strive  her  shivering  sail  to  bind, 
Still  nearer  to  the  shelves'  dread  verge  v 

At  every  tack  her  course  they  urge. 
As  if  they  fear'd  Artomish  more 
Then  adverse  winds  and  breakers'  roar.*  * 

XIV. 
Sooth  spoke  the  maid.— Amid  the  tide 

The  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore. 
And  shifted  oft  her  stooping  side. 
In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore. 
Tet  on  her  destined  course  no  more 

She  gain'd,  of  forward  way. 
Than  what  a  minstrel  may  compare 
To  the  poor  meed  which  peasants  share. 

Who  toil  the  livelong  day; 
And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braves. 

That  oft,  before  she  wore. 
Her  boltsprit  kiss'd  the  broken  waves, 
Where  in  white  foam  the  ocean  raves 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 
Yet,  to  their  destined  purpose  true. 
Undaunted  toil'd  her  hardy  crew, 

Nor  look'd  where  shelter  lay, 
Nor  for  Artomish  Castle  drew. 

Nor  steer'd  for  Aros  bay. 

XV. 

Tbas  while  tbev  stroye  with  wind  and  BesAi 


Borne  onwaid  by  the  willing  breeze, 
Lord  Bonald'a  fleet  swept  by* 
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Streamer^d  with  silk,  and  trick'd  with  gol(^ 
Mann'd  with  the  nohle  and  the  bold 

Of  isliuid  chivaliT. 
Around  their  prows  the  ocean  roar^ 
And  chafes  beneath  thdr  thousand  oan, 

Tet  bears  them  on  their  way : 
So  chafes  the  war-horse  in  his  might, 
That  fieldward  bears  some  valiant  knight, 
Champs,  fill  both  bit  and  boss  are  whiter 

Bu^  fbaminff,  must  obey. 
On  each  gay  deck  they  might  behold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  ^  gold, 
And  hauberks  with  their  bumlsh'd  fold. 

That  shimmered  £ur  and  free ; 
And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pass^ 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 

Give  wilder  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
Saline  and  Scallastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around; 
And  Morven's  echoes  answer'd  well. 
And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 

XVI. 
So  bore  they  on  with  mirth  and  pride, 
And  if  that  labotuing  bark  they  spied, 

*Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor. 
When,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure, 

They  pass  him  careless  by. 
Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  eyes  I 
But,  had  they  known  what  mighty  prize 

In  that  frail  vessel  lay, 
The  famish'd  woli^  that  prowls  the  wold, 
Had  scatheless  passed  the  unguarded  fold. 
Ere,  drifting  by  these  galleys  bold, 

UnchaUenged  were  her  way  I 
And  thou.  Lord  Ronald,  sweep  thou  on, 
With  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone  I 
But  hadst  thou  known  who  sail'd  so  nigh. 
Far  other  glance  were  in  thine  eye ! 
Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow, 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assumes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  tride  is  near  I 

XVII. 
Yes,  sweep  they  on  t— We  will  not  leave. 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

Be  \a\\g\i\ier  \ovxii  «xA.\ws«sA  iStv<craS^ 
And  bwc^  to  e\ifc«  ^<fe  -wwwB^^wsS^ 
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And  of  wild  mirth  each  clamorons  art, 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  heart. 
May  stnpify  and  stun  its  smart, 

For  one  lond  busy  day. 
Yes,  sweep  they  on  t— But  with  that  skiff 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale, 
Where  there  was  dread  of  surge  and  diff. 
Labour  that  strain'd  each  sinew  stiff. 

And  one  sad  Maiden's  waiL 

XVIII. 

All  day  with  fruitless  strife  they  toil'd 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  hoil*d 

More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake ; 
And  midway  through  the  channel  met 
Conflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret. 
And  high  their  mingled  billows  jet. 
As  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set. 

Spring  upward  as  they  break. 
Then,  too,  the  lights  of  eve  were  past. 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  Inninmore ; 
Bent  was  the  sail,  and  strain'd  the  mast, 
And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  fast. 
And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast. 

And  gave  the  conflict  o*er. 

XIX. 

Twas  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
Nor  labour  duird  nor  terror  shook. 

Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke : — 
<*  Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wilder'd  tide. 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock's  rude  side. 

Until  the  day  has  broke  ? 
Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel, 
With  quivering  planks,  and  groaning  keel, 

At  the  last  billow's  shock  ? 
Yet  how  of  better  counsel  tell, 
Though  here  thou  see*8t  poor  Isabel 

Half  dead  with  want  and  fear ; 
For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land. 
Or  yon  dark  sky — on  every  hand 

Despair  ana  death  are  near. 
For  her  alone  I  grieve, — on  me 
Danger  sits  Ught^  by  land  and  sea, 

I  follow  where  thou  wilt ; 
Either  to  bide  the  tempest's  lour. 
Or  wend  to  yon  unfriendly  tower. 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power, 
With  war-ciy  wake  their  wassail-hotnr, 
And  die  with  band  on  hilt.** — 

XX 

That  ^der  Leader's  calm  reply 
la  steady  voice  waa  gtvm-^ 
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"  In  man*8  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  succomr  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Edward,  trim  thou  the  shatter*d  sail. 
The  helm  be  mine,  and  down  the  gale 

Let  our  free  coarse  be  driv^i ; 
So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay. 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray. 
So  safely  hold  our  vessel's  way 

Beneath  the  Castle  wall; 
For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
*T\a  on  the  sacred  name  of  guest. 
Who  seeks  for  shelter,  storm-distress'd. 

Within  a  chieftain's  hall. 
If  not — it  best  beseems  our  worth, 
Our  name,  our  right,  our  lofty  birth, 

By  noble  hands  to  falL" 

XXI. 

The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  consign'd, 
Gave  the  reefd  sail  to  meet  the  wind, 

And  on  her  alter'd  way, 
Fierce  bounding,  forward  sprung  the  ship 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 

To  seize  his  flying  prey. 
Awaked  before  the  rushing  prow. 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow. 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave  ;^ 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides. 
And,  flashing  round,  the  vessel's  sides 

With  elvish  lustre  lave, 
While,  far  behind,  their  livid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  gave. 
It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  ludd  flakes 

In  envious  pageantry, 
To  match  the  meteor-li^ht  that  streaks 

Grim  Heda's  midmght  sky. 

xxn. 

Nor  lack'd  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the  darken'd  deep  ^ 
Artomish,  on  her  frowning  steep 

'Twixt  doud  and  ocean  hung. 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  Ughts  of  glee, 
And  landward  tar,  and  far  to  sea. 

Her  festal  radiance  flung. 
By  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  steer'd. 

Whose  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  Appear'd, 
Ab  th^  coli  Ttiooii  bee  hsaA  nj^tifd 

Until  W  ^^a>^^  ^^^  m«a^»aA«Bsw^ 
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.  When  fluent  <m  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shoats  of  merriment  were  cast 
And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-birds  ory 
With  wassail  sounds  in  concert  vie, 
like  fimeral  shrieks  with  revelry, 

Or  like  the  battle-shoat 
Bv  peasants  heard  from  difis  on  high. 
When  Trinmph,  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Madden  the  fight  and  rout. 
Now  nearer  yet,  tluongh  mist  and  storm 
Diml  V  arose  the  Castle's  form. 

And  deepened  shadow  made, 
Far  lengthen  d  on  the  main  bebw. 
Where,  dancing  in  reflected  glow, 

A  hundred  torches  pla^d. 
Spangling  the  wave  witn  lights  as  vain 
As  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain. 

That  dazzle  as  they  faae, 

XXIV. 
Beneath  the  Castle's  sheltering  lee, 
They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  sea. 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair. 

So  straight,  so  high,  so  steep, 
With  peasant's  staff  one  valiant  hand 
Mi^ht  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  manned, 
'Gamst  hundreds  arm'd  with  spear  and  brand* 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep. 
His  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound ; 
Loud  answer*d  every  echo  round, 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay ; 
The  poetem  hinges  crash  and  groan. 
And  soon  the  Warder's  cresset  shone 
On  those  rude  steps  of  slippery  stone. 

To  light  the  upward  way. 
*  Thrice  wdcome,  holy  Sire! **  he  said ; 
«  Full  lon£  the  spousal  drain  have  staid, 

An^  vez'd  at  thy  delav, 
Feai'd  lest,  amidst  these  wildering  seas, 
The  darksome  ni|^t  and  freshening  breeze 

Had  driven  mj  bark  astray." — 

XXV. 

**  Warder,**  the  younger  stranger  said, 
**  Thine  errine  guess  some  mirth  had  made 
In  mirthful  hour;  but  nights  like  these. 
When  the  rough  winds  wake  western  seas, 
Brook  not  of  glee.    We  crave  some  aid 
And  needful  shedter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  dav ; 
For  to  omselvea,  the  decks  rude  plank 
JbaurfrM  the  moaay  Zumk 

Tbafa  breathed  upon  by  May. 
2i 
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And  for  our  sfcoim-tofls'd  ddif  -we  teek 
Short  dielter  in  this  leeward  creek, 
Ihrompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  shall  skresk 

Again  to  bear  away.**— 
Answered  the  Warder, — **  In  what  name 
AssolYe  hospitable  daim? 

Whence  come,  or  whither  bound? 
Hath  Erin  seen  yonr  parting  sails. 
Or  come  ye  on  Norweyan  nues? 
And  seek  ye  England*s  forme  valea^ 

Or  Scotlanos  mountain  ground  ?"•— 

XXVL 
**  Warriors— for  other  title  none 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own. 
Bound  by  a  vow— warriors  are  we; 
In  strife  by  land,  and  storm  by  sea. 

We  have  been  known  to  fiune; 
And  these  brief  words  have  import  dear, 
When  sounded  in  a  noble  ear. 
To  harbour  safe,  and  friendly  cheer» 

That  fifives  us  rightful  claim. 
Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  seek. 
And  we  in  other  realms  will  speak 

Fair  of  your  courtesy ; 
Deny— and  be  your  niggard  Hold 
Scom'd  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 
Shunn'd  by  the  pilgrim  on  the  wold. 

And  wanderer  on  the  Idii!'*— 

XXVIL 
"  Bold  stranger,  no— 'gainst  ^^luitn  likf*  thiiM^ 
No  bolt  revolves  by  hand  of  mine^ 
Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  expnmfd 
A  monarch  than  a  suppliant  guest. 
Be  what  ye  will,  Artomish  luQl 
On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  aU. 
Though  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  sword 
'Gainst  our  ally,  great  t^land's  Lonl^ 
Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne. 
To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lonv 
Or,  outlawed,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 
With  the  fierce  Knight  of  Elleralie,* 
Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife. 
When  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce,  >< 
This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. — 
Ho,  vassals  I  give  these  guests  your  car6^ 
And  show  the  narrow  postern  stair.** 

xxvm. 

To  land  these  two  bold  brethren  leapl, 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept,) 
And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  flares 
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That  seaward  flung  their  amoky  glare, 
The  Younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  BMess  np  the  rock: 
On  Ids  stnmg  shoolder  lean'd  her  head. 
And  down  her  long  dark  troBses  shed. 
As  the  wHd  vine^  in  tendrils  spread, 

Droope  from  the  mountain  oak. 
.Him  folloVd  dose  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword, 

Such  as  few  arms  coold  wield  \ 
But  when  he  bomi*d  him  to  snch  task. 
Well  conld  it  cleave  the  strongest  casque, 

And  rend  the  sorest  shield. 

XXIX 

The  raised  portcullis'  arch  they  pasa^ 
The  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass, 

The  entrance  long  and  low, 
Flank'd  at  each  turn  by  loop-holes  strait, 
Where  bowmen  might  in  ambush  wait, 
(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate,) 

To  gaU  an  entering  foe. 
But  every  jealous  post  of  ward 
Was  now  defenceless  and  unbarr'd, 

And  all  the  passage  free 
To  one  low-brow'd  and  vaulted  room, 
Where  squire  and  yeoman,  page  and  groom, 

Plied  theur  loud  revelry. 

XXX, 
And  "Rest  ye  here,"  the  Warder  bade, 
**  Till  to  our  Lord  your  suit  is  said. — 
And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid. 
And  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid. 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
A  dsmsel  tired  of  midnight  bark, 
Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark, 

And  bearing  martial  mien." 
But  not  for  Eachin^s  reproof 
Would  page  or  vassal  stand  aloo^ 

But  crowded  on  to  stare^ 
As  men  of  courtesy  untaught 
Till  fiery  Edward  roughly  caughl^ 

From  one  the  foremost  there. 
His  chequer'd  plaid,  and  in  its  sluroud, 
To  hide  ner  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Involved  his  sister  ftur. 
His  brother,  as  the  clansman  beat 
His  sullen  brow  in  discontent 

Made  brief  and  stem  excuse ; — 
"  Vassal,  were  thine  the  doak  of  paU 
Tbst  decks  tby  lord  in  bridal  hall, 

Twen  boBonr'd  by  her  use." 
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XXXI. 

Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm;  his  eye 

Had  that  compeUing  dignity. 

His  mien  that  bearing  haught  and  high, 

Which  common  spirits  fear  I 
Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more^ 
Kody  wink,  and  laughter,  all  were  o'er; 
Upon  each  other  back  they  bore, 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
But  now  appear*d  the  Seneschal, 
CommissionM  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  strangers  to  the  Baron's  hall. 

Where  feasted  fiur  and  free 
That  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide^ 
With  Edith  there  his  lovely  bride, 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side. 
And  many  a  chie^  the  flower  and  prids 

Of  w  estem  land  and  sea. 

Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  space ; 
And,  if  our  tale  hath  won  your  grace^ 
Grant  us  brief  patience,  and  again 
We  will  renew  the  miiutrel  strain. 


CANTO    SECOND. 


L 

Fill  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the  festive  boardl 
Summon  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  the  fiiir! 
Throu^  the  loud  hall,  in  joyous  concertpour'^ 
Let  mirth  and  music  sound  the  dirge  of  Care! 
But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be  were. 
If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive  throe^ 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery  wear; 
Liffc  not  the  festal  mask  1 — enough  to  know, 
No  scene  of  mortal  life  but  teems  with  mortal  woa 

II. 

With  beakers'  dang,  with  harpers'  lay. 
With  all  that  olden  time  deemM  gay. 
The  Ishmd  Chieftain  feasted  high ; 
But  there  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
A  gloomy  fire,  and  on  his  brow, 
"Sow  BuadL«Q.^\]i^^  «ai<i€Bid«d  now, 

"From  ^<Be^«  w>\acfe^OM!a.l«^»SLTsaa!^ 
"By  fite  \ie  ^KoaedL,  «xA\\«xvse^  ^tawsa. 
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Or  f(Bll  but  on  his  idle  ear 
Like  distant  sonnds  wbich  dreamers  hear. 
Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  the  clamorous  joy. 

And  call  for  pledge  and  lay. 
And,  fioor  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd. 
As  he  was  loudest  of  the  loud. 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay. 

ni. 

Tet  noo^ht  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
Marked  m  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long ; 
The  yacant  brow,  the  nnlistening  ear, 
The^  gave  to  thoughts  of  raptures  near. 
And  his  fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
Seem'd  bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
Kor  thus  alone  misjudged  the  crowd. 
Since  lofty  Lorn,  suspicious,  proud. 
And  jealous  of  his  honoured  Ime, 
And  that  keen  knight,  De  Arg^tine,^ 
(From  England  sent  on  errand  high. 
The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie,) 
Both  deem'd  in  Konald's  mood  to  find 
A  lover's  transport-troubled  mind. 
But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye. 
Pierced  deeper  through  the  mystery. 
And  watched,  with  agony  and  fear. 
Her  wayward  bridegroom's  yaried  cheer. 

IV. 
She  watch'd— yet  fisar'd  to  meet  his  glance. 
And  he  shunn^  hers ;— till  when  by  chance 
They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

Had  given  a  milder  pang ! 
Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He  writhed— then  sternly  mann'd  his  heart 
To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part. 

And  firom  the  table  rorang.  * 

**  im  me  the  mighty  cup  I*  he  said, 
"  Erst  own'd  by  royal  Somerled :  * 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim. 
And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Glow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine ! 
To  you,  brave  lord,  and  brother  mine, 

df  Lorn,  this  pledge  I  drink — 
The  Union  of  Our  House  with  thine. 
By  this  £ur  bridal-linkl"— 


*  Let  it  pass  round  I"  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 

*  And  lo  good  time-^tmt  winded  horn 

Must  of  the  Abhot  teO. ; 
The  l^gard  monk  ia  come  at  last" 
Lord  Sonald  heard  the  b^gle-bU^ 
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And  on  the  floor  at  random  cast, 

The  nntasted  goblet  ML 
But  when  the  Warder  hi  his  ear 
Tdls  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 

Betoms  like  sun  of  May, 
When  through  a  thnnder-dond  it  beams  t- 
Lord  of  two  hundred  ides,  he  seems 

As  glad  of  brief  delay, 
As  some  poor  criminal  might  fed, 
When,  firom  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel. 

Respited  for  a  day. 

VL 

**  Brother  fit  Lorn,*  with  harried  Toiee 
He  said,  **  And  yon,  &ir  lords,  rejoioe  t 

Here,  to  augment  our  gke^ 
Come  wandering  knights  from  travd  lir, 
Wdl  proved,  they  say,  in  strilii  of  war. 

And  tempest  on  tiie  sea. — 
Ho  1  give  them  at  your  board  nidi  place 
As  best  thdr  presences  may  graot, 

And  bid  them  wdcome  nree  1  * 
With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand. 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scann*d 
Of  these  strange  guests;  and  wdl  he  knew 
How  to  assign  theur  rank  its  due; 

For  though  the  costly  furs 
That  erst  had  deck'd  their  caps  were  ton, 
And  their  gay  robes  were  over-worn. 

And  soil  d  their  gilded  spurs, 
Tet  such  a  high  commanding  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  face. 
As  suited  best  the  princdy  dais,^ 

And  royal  canopv; 
And  there  he  marshaU'd  them  their  places 

First  of  that  Gompaay, 

•  VIL 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  adde, 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide. 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed,  unknown, 
A  place  so  near  their  prince^  throne; 

But  Owen  Erraught  said — 
«  For  forty  years  a  s^eschal. 
To  marshall  guests  in  bower  and  hall 

Has  been  my  honoured  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known. 
By  loolq  by  bearing,  and  by  tone^ 
Not  by  farr'd  robe  or  broider*d  zone ; 

And  'gainst  an  oakesa  bough 
rV\  ge;;^  idl7  «&:v«c  'vend  of  sti^ 
T\iaX  m«aft  tteo^  ttetvsv^gsA  ^s^^oaci^  tiifta^ 

the  toom. 
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VUL 

<<I,  too,*  the  aged  Ferrand  said, 
^  Am  croaMed  by  tnmstrd  trade 

6f  nmk  and  place  to  tell ; — 
Maik'd  ye  the  yonneer  etraager's  eye, 
My  mates,  how  quick,  how  keen,  how  high. 

How  fierce  its  flaaheB  fell, 
Glancing  among  the  noUe  rout 
Ab  if  to  seek  the  noblest  ont, 
Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peers  to  look? 

And  yet  it  mores  me  more, 
That  steady,  calm,  majestic  brow, 
^th  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 

Scana'd  the  ga^  presence  o*«r. 
Like  beinff  of  sapenor  kind. 
In  whose  high-toned  impartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 
Se^  objects  of  indiffiarent  weight 
The  lady  too— though,  dosefy  tied. 

The  mantle  veil  both  &ce  and  eye, 
Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide, 

Nor  could  hsx  form's  fidr  B3nnmetxy. 

IX. 
Suspicious  doubt  and  lordly  scorn 
Lour*d  on  the  haughty  front  of  Lorn. 
From  underneath  his  brows  ef  pride. 
The  stranger  ffuests  he  stemlr  eyed, 
And  whis^er'a  dosely  what  the  ear 
Of  i^gentine  alone  might  hear; 

I^en  questioned,  high  and  brief, 
1^  in  their  voyage,  au^  they  knew 
Of  the  rebellious  Scottish  crew. 
Who  to  Rath-Erin's  shdter  drew. 

With  Carrick's  ontlaw'd  Chief?  ^ 
And  i^  their  winter's  exHe  o'er, 
They  harbour'd  still  by  Ulster's  shore. 
Or  launch'd  their  galleys  on  the  main. 
To  vex  tlieir  native  land  again? 

Z. 

That  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  high. 
At  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  eye 
With  look  of  equal  scorn  ;— 
**  Of  rebels  have  we  nought  to  show ; 
But  if  of  royal  Bruce  thou'dst  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn, 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and  gov 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow. 
Despite  each  mean  or  nighty  foe, 
From  EDehmd*B  every  bm  and  bow. 
To  AUaater  of  Lorn," 
Kindled  the  mountain  Chieftain's  ire. 
Bat  Bonald  quench'd  the  rising  fire  v— 
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"  Brother,  it  better  suits  the  time 
To  chase  the  night  with  Ferrand's  rhyme, 
Then  wake,  "midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  jars 
That  flow  firom'  these  unhappy  wars.**— 

**  (Content,"  said  Lorn;  and  spoke  apart 
With  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art. 
Then  whisper'd  Argentine, — 

**  The  lay  I  named  will  carry  smart 
To  these  bold  strangers'  hangh^  heart, 

If  right  this,  guess  of  ndne.^ 
He  ceased,  and  it  was  silence  all. 
Until  the  minstrel  waked  the  halL 

XI. 

^t  Br0acl^  of  Eam.u 

**  Whence  the  brooch  of  burning  gold. 
That  clasps  the  Chieftain's  mantle-fold, 
Wrought  and  chased  with  rare  deyice^ 
Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price, 
On  the  varied  tartans  beaming. 
As,  through  night's  pale  rainbow  gleaming, 
Fainter  now,  now  seen  afar. 
Fitful  shines  the  northern  star  ? 

**  Grem  1  ne'er  wrought  on  Highland  moantain, 
Did  the  fairy  of  the  fountain. 
Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave. 
Frame  thee  in  some  coral  cave? 
Did,  in  Iceland's  darksome  mine, 
Dwarf's  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine  ? 
Or  mortal-moulded,  comest  thou  here. 
From  England's  love,  or  France's  fear? 

XIL 

«  No !— thy  splendours  nothing  tdl 
Foreign  art  or  faery  spelL 
Moulded  thou  for  monarch's  use, 
By  the  overweening  Bruoe^ 
When  the  royal  robe  he  tied 
O'er  a  heart  of  wrath  and  pride ; 
Thence  in  triomph  wert  thou  torn* 
By  the  victor  lumd  of  Lorn ! 

**  W  hen  the  gem  was  won  and  lost, 
W^idely  was  the  war  cry  toss'd  I 
Rung  aloud  Bendourish  fel^ 
Answer'd  Douchart's  soundmg  dell, 
Fled.  tXi<a  ^««  itwsi  -'mid  Toyndrnm, 

"Ha»3iW  'aca.v«A,  '^^iSa.  «R»S2nfc  wA  wsc^ 
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XIIL 

«  Vain  was  then  the  Douglas  brand. 
Vain  the  Campbell's  vaunted  hand. 
Vain  Kirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk, 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work ;  ^ 
Barencbwn  fled  fast  away, 
Fled  the  Fiery  de  la  Haye," 
When  this  brooch,  triumphant  borne, 
Beam'd  upon  the  breast  of  Lorn. 

"  Farthest  fled  its  former  Lord, 
Left  his  men  to  brand  and  cord. 
Bloody  brand  of  Highland  steel, 
English  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheel. 
Let  him  ny  from  coast  to  coast, 
Dowj'd  by  Comyn's  vengeftd  ghost, 
Wmle  his  spoils,  in  triumph  worn. 
Long  shall  grace  victorious  Lorn !" 

XIV. 
As  glares  the  tiger  on  his  foes, 
Hemm'd  in  by  hunters,  spears,  and  bows, 
And,  ere  he  oounds  upon  the  ring, 
Selects  the  oy  ect  of  his  spring, — 
Now  on  the  Bard,  now  on  his  Lord, 
So  Edward  glared  and  grasp'd  his  sword — 
But  stem  his  brother  spoke, — **  Be  stiU. 
What!  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will. 
Alter  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long. 
To  chafo  thee  for  a  menial's  song? — 
Well  hast  thou  framed.  Old  Man,  th^  strains^ 
To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pams ! 
Yet  something  might  thy  song  have  told 
Of  Lom's  three  vassals,  true  and  bold, 
Who  rent  their  Lord  from  Bruce's  hold. 
As  underneath  his  knee  he  lay, 
And  died  to  save  him  in  the  frriy. 
Fve  heard  the  Bruce's  cloak  and  clasp 
Was  dench'd  within  their  dying  grasp. 
What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 
Rush'd  in,  and  back  the  victor  bore. 
Long  after  Lorn  had  left  the  strife. 
Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life. — 
Enonp^  of  this— And,  Minstrel,  hold. 
As  nunstrel-hire,  this  chun  of  gold. 
For  fdture  lays  a  fair  excuse. 
To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce."— 

XV. 
"Now,  hy  Columba'a  abrine,  I  swear, 
And  evenr  saint  tbafa  boned  tliere, 
yia be bunaeHfl"  Lorn  sternly  cries. 
And  fyr  mjr  kwBman'a  death  he  diea,* 
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As  loudly  Ronald  calls— «  Forbear ! 
Not  in  my  sight  'while  brand  I  wear, 
O'ermatch'd  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fidl. 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall! 
This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Shall  be  nusfortnne's  resmig-plaoe^ 
Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distrass'd. 
No  slaoghter-hoose  for  shipwreck'd 
"  Talk  not  to  me,**  fierce  Lorn  rai^ifld, 
**  Of  odds  or  match  l—when  Comyn  died. 
Three  daggers  daah'd  within  fau  aids  I 
Talk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  hall— 
The  Gharch  of  God  saw  Comyn  iUl! 
On  God's  own  altar  stream'd  hia  blood. 
While  o'er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood 
The  ruthless  murderer — e'en  as  now — 
With  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow  1«- 
Up,  all  who  love  me!  blow  on  blow!  * 
And  lay  the  outlaw'd  felons  lowl* 

XVL 
Then  up  sprang  many  a  mainland  Lord, 
Obedient  to  their  Chieftain's  word. 
Barcaldine's  arm  is  hiffh  in  air. 
And  Kinloch-Alline's  olade  is  bar^ 
Black  Murthok's  dirk  has  left  its  sheath. 
And  dench'd  is  Dermid's  hand  of  death. 
Their  mutter'd  threats  of  vengeance  swell 
Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yell; 
Onward  they  press  with  weapons  high, 
The  affrighted  females  shriek  and  fly. 
And,  Scotland,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darken'd  ere  its  noon  <»  day^— 
Bat  every  chief  of  birth  and  flune^ 
That  firom  the  Isles  of  Ocean  came^ 
At  Ronald's  side  that  hour  withstood 
Fierce  Lom's  relentless  thirst  £ar  blood. 

XVIL 
Brave  Torquil  from  Dunvegan  higl^ 
Lord  of  the  misty  hills  of  Skjre^ 
Mac-Niel,  wild  Bara's  tfncient  tha&% 
Duart,  of  bold  Clan-Gillian's  strafai, 
Fergus,  of  Canna's  castled  bay, 
Mac-Duffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  broadswtMrds  glanos^ 
With  ready  weapons  rose  at  onoe^ 
More  prompt,  that  many  an  aneient  feud. 
Full  oft  suppress'd,  full  oift  renew'd, 
GloVd  'twixt  the  ehieftains  of  Aigyle^ 
And maxi7  aloxd  of  oceea's  isle. 

Bax^  fttraascCdk.  «aj^  Oooiiftu^Sa^^ifibaisss'^a^ 
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Blue  fl^eamlng  o'er  the  social  board, 
FUurim  to  the  toichea  many  a  tword ; 
And  soon  thoae  bridal  lights  may  shine 
On  purple  Uood  for  rosy  wine. 

xvm. 

While  fhns  for  blows  and  death  prepared* 
Each  heart  was  up,  each  weapon  bored. 
Each  foot  advanced^---a  snrly  paose 
Still  remenoed  hospitable  Uiws. 
AH  menaced  violenos^  but  alike 
Rehictant  each  the  first  to  strike, 
(For  aye  aocoxeed  in  minstrel  line 
Is  he  who  brawls  "mid  song  and  wine,) 
And,  match'd  in  nnmbers  and  in  miffht» 
Donbtfol  and  desperate  eeem'd  the  ^ht. 
Thus  threat  and  mnrmor  died  away. 
Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 
Such  siknoe,  as  the  deadly  still. 
Ere  borsts  the  thonder  on  the  hiSL 
WiOk  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain  bold 
Showed  like  the  Sworder's  form  of  old. 
As  wanting  still  the  torch  of  Ufe, 
To  wake  the  marble  into  strifo. 

XIX. 

That  awful  paose  the  stranger  maid. 

And  Edith,  seized  to  pray  for  aid. 

As  to  De  Ar^ntine  she  clung. 

Away  her  veil  the  stranger  flung. 

And,  lovely  'mid  her  wim  despair, 

Fast  streamed  her  eyes,  wide  now*d  her  hair  :— 
**  O  thou,  of  knighthood  once  the  flower. 

Sure  refuge  in  distressfiil  hour, 

Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 

For  our  dear  foith,  and  oft  has  sought 

Benown  in  knightly  exercise. 

When  this  poor  hand  has  dealt  the  prize, 

Say,  can  thy  soul  of  honour  brook 

On  the  unequal  strife  to  look. 

When,  butcher*d  thus  in  x>eaoef[il  hall. 

Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethren,  fall  I" 

To  Argentine  she  tum'd  her  word. 

But  her  eve  sought  the  Island  Lord. 

A  flush  like  evening's  setting  flame 

Glowed  on  his  cheek ;  his  hardy  frame, 

As  with  a  brief  convulsion,  shook : 

With  hurried  voice  and  eager  look, — 
*  Fear  not,"  he  said,  **  my  Isabel  I 

What  said  I— Edith  I— all  is  well— 

Nay,  fear  not— I  will  well  provide 

The  safety-  of  my  lovely  bnde — 

My  biideP"—but  there  the  accents  dnng 
In  tremor  to  bia  faltering  tongue. 
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XX. 

Now  rose  De  Argentine,  to  claim 
Theprisoners  in  bis  soterdgn's  name, 
To  £jigland*8  crown,  who,  vassals  sworn, 
'Gainst  their  liege  lord  had  weapon  borne— 
(Snch  speech,  I  ween,  was  bat  to  hide 
His  care  Uieir  safety  to  provide; 
For  knight  more  true  in  thooght  and  deed 
Than  Argentine,  ne*er  sporr'd  a  steed) — 
And  Ronald,  who  his  meaning  guess'd. 
Seemed  half  to  sanction  the  reqnest. 
This  purpose  fiery  Torquil  broke : — 
**  Somewhat  weVe  heard  of  England's  yoke," 
He  said,  "■  and,  in  our  island's,  Fame 
Hath  whispered  of  a  lawful  daim. 
That  calls  the  Bruce  £Eur  Scotland's  Lord, 
Though  dispossessed  by  foreign  sword. 
This  craves  reflection — ^but  though  ri^t 
And  just  the  charge  of  England's  Emght^ 
Let  England's  crown,  her  rebels  seize 
Where  she  has  power; — ^in  towers  like  these^ 
'Midst  Scottish  Chieftains  summon'd  here 
To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer. 
Be  sure,  with  no  consent  of  mine. 
Shall  either  Lorn  or  Argentine 
With  ch^dns  or  violence,  in  our  si^ht, 
Oppress  a  brave  and  banish'd  Knight" 

XXL 

Then  waked  the  wUd  debate  again. 
With  brawling  threat  and  clamour  vain. 
Yassals  and  menials,  thronging  in, 
Lent  their  brute  rage  to  swell  the  din; 
When,  far  and  wide,  a  bugle-dang 
From  the  dark  ocean  upward  rang. 
**  The  Abbot  comes  I "  they  cry  at  once, 
**  The  holy  man,  whose  favourd  glance 

Hath  sainted  visions  known; 
Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way. 
Beside  the  blessed  martyr's  bay. 

And  by  Columba's  stone. 
His  monks  have  heard  their  hymnings  high 
Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dun-T^ 

To  cheer  his  penance  lone. 
When  at  each  cross,  on  girth  and  wdd, 
(Their  number  thrice  a  hundred-fold,) 
His  prayer  he  made,  his  beads  he  told, 

W  ith  Aves  many  a  one — 
He  comes  our  feuds  to  reconcile, 
A  sainted  man  from  sainted  ide; 
We  will  hia  holv  doom  abide, 
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The  bUck-stol'd  brethren  wmd; 
Twelve  sandall'd  monks,  who  relics  bore, 
'With  many  a  torch-bearer  before^ 

And  many  a  cross  behind. 
Then  sank  each  fierce  uplifted  hand. 
And  dagger  bright  and  fiashing  brand 

Dropp'd  swiftly  at  the  sight ; 
They  vanish'd  from  the  Churchman's  eye, 
As  wooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die. 

Dart  uom  the  vault  of  night. 

xxin. 

The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood. 
And  in  his  hand  the  holy  rood; 
Back  on  his  shoulders  flow*d  his  hood. 

The  torch's  glaring  ray 
Show'd  in  its  rea  and  flashing  light, 
HiB  wither'd  cheek  and  amice  whit^ 
His  blue  eye  glistening  cold  and  bright, 

His  tresses  scant  and  grey. 
**  Fair  Lords,*  he  said,  "  Our  Lady's  love. 
And  peace  be  with  you  from  above^ 

And  Benedidtel — 
— ^But  what  means  this?— no  peace  is  here  I — 
I>o  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer  ? 

Or  are  these  naked  brands 
A  se^y  show  for  Churchman's  sight. 
When  he  comes  summon'd  to  unite 

Betrothed  hearts  and  hands  T* 

XXIV. 
llien,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal. 
Proud  Lorn  firat  answer'd  the  appeal ; — 

**  Thou  comest,  0  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blessed  church  to  greet. 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretch,  beoeath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 
Even  on  tiie  sacred  altar-stone — 
"Well  mayst  thou  wonder  we  should  know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low. 
Or.  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce. 
With  excommunicated  Bruce ! 
Yet  well  I  grant,  to  end  debate. 
Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate." 

XXV. 

Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause, 
And  knighthood's  oath  and  honour's  laws ; 
And  Isabel,  on  bended  knee, 
Brouifht  pray'rs  and  tears  to  back  the  plea: 
And  Edim  lent  ber  generous  aid. 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray*d. 
*'Beace,''be  exclaim*d,  "degenerate  msAdl 
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Was't  not  enonffh,  to  Boiiald*ii  bower 
I  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour,^ 
Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gat^ 
His  careless  cold  approach  to  w8it^-«• 
But  the  bold  Lord  of  Cumberland, 
The  gallant  Clifford,  seeks  thy  haad; 
His  it  shall  be—Nay,  no  reply  I 
Hence  I  till  those  rebel  eyes  be  dry .*-« 
With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw. 
Yet  nought  relaxed  his  brow  of  a 


XXVL 

Then  Argentine^  in  England's  name, 
So  highly  urged  his  sovereign's  daim. 
He  waked  a  spark,  that,  long  snppress'd. 


And  now,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire, 
Flash'd  forth  at  once  his  generous  ire. 
<*  Enough  of  noble  blood,"  he  said, 
**  By  £^lish  Edward  had  been  shed, 
Smce  matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In  mock'ry  crown'd  with  wreaths  of  greeB,^ 
And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand. 
For  guarding  well  ms  fiither's  land. 
Where's  Ni^  Bruce?  and  De  la  Haye^ 
And  valiant  Seton— where  are  they? 
Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  fi^  ? 
And  Eraser,  flower  of  chivalry? 
Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound, 
Their  quarters  flung  to  hawk  and  hound, 
And  hold  we  here  a  cold  debate, 
To  yield  more  victims  to  their  &te? 
What!  can  the  English  Leopard's  mood 
Never  be  gorged  with  northern  blood? 
Was  not  the  ufe  of  Athole  shed. 
To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sicken'd  bed  :^* 
And  must  his  word,  till  dying  day. 
Be  nought  but  quarter,  hang,  and  slay  (— 
Thou  frownst,  De  Argentine, — My  gage 
Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  I  wage."— > 

XXVIL  , 

"  Nor  deem,"  said  stout  Dunvegan's  knighti 
**  That  thou  shalt  brave  alone  the  fight  I 
By  saints  of  isle  and  mainland  both. 
By  Woden  wild,  (my  erandsire's  oath,) 
Let  Rome  and  England  do  their  wors^ 
Howe'er  attainted  or  accursed, 
If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  friends  a^^ain, 
Once  more  to  brave  a  battle-plain. 
If  DQug,lBa  oouch  again  his  lanoe^ 
Or  'SLandoVj^'^  ^lsx^  vsvcASoiibx  Ocvk&»^ 
Old.  Totam  vMl  Tks>x.\ifc  ^A^aleiL 
With  tmcfe  «k  \Jfts>waMA  «x.\a&\»iafc«-« 
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Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold. 
Good  Abbot  t  for  thoa  know^st  of  old, 
Torqml's  rode  tbonght  and  stubborn  will 
Smack  of  the  wild  Norwegian  still ; 
Nor  will  I  barter  Freedoinrs  cause 
For  England's  wealth,  or  Rome's  applause.' 

xxvin. 

The  Abbot  seem'd  with  eye  severe 

The  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear ; 

Then  on  king  Robert  tum'd  the  Monk, 

But  twice  his  courage  came  and  sunk. 

Confronted  with  the  hero's  look ; 

Twice  fell  his  eve,  his  accents  shook; 

At  length,  resomd  in  tone  and  brow. 

Sternly  he  queetion'd  him— **  And  thon. 

Unhappy  I  what  hast  thou  to  plead. 

Why  1  denounce  not  on  thy  deed 

That  awfbl  doom  which  canons  tell 

Shuts  paradise,  and  opens  hell ; 

Anathema  of  power  so  dread. 

It  blends  the  uving  with  the  dead. 

Bids  each  good  angel  soar  away, 

And  every  ill  one  claim  his  prey ; 

Expels  thee  from  the  church's  care. 

And  deafens  Heaven  against  thy  prayer ; 

Anns  every  hand  against  thy  life. 

Bans  all  who  aid  thee  in  the  strife^ 

Nay,  each  whose  succour,  cold  and  scant. 

With  meanest  ahns  relieves  thy  want; 

Haunts  thee  whOe  living, — and,  when  dead, 

Dwells  on  thy  vet  devoted  head. 

Rends  Honouris  scutcheon  from  thy  hearso, 

Stills  o'er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse, 

And  spurns  thy  corpse  from,  hallowed  ground 

Flung  like  vile  carrion  to  the  hound ; 

Such  is  the  dire  and  desperate  doom 

For  sacrilege,  decreed  by  Rome ; 

And  such  the  well-deserved  meed 

Of  thine  unhaUoVd,  ruthless  deed.*— 

XXIX. 
•  Abbot!"  The  Bruce  replied,  **  thy  charge 

It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  huge. 

This  much,  howe'er,  I  bid  thee  know. 

No  selfish  vengeance  dealt  the  blow. 

For  Comyn  died  his  country's  foe. 

Nor  blame  I  friends  whose  lU-timed  speed 

Fulfil'd  my  soon-repented  deed. 

Nor  censure  those  from  whose  stem  tongue 

The  dire  anathema  has  rung. 

J  cn^  blame  mine  own  wild  ire, 

B^  9cotland*B  wrongs  incensed  to  fire, 
^feavan  knows  my  purpose  to  atone. 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done, 
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And  hears  a  penitent's  appeal 
From  papal  curse  and  prelate's  zeaL 
My  first  and  dearest  task  achieved. 
Fair  Scotland  from  her  thrall  relieved. 
Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  and  stole 
Say  reomem  for  Bed  Coma's  soul. 
While  I  the  hlessed  cross  advance. 
And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance 
In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance." 
But,  while  content  the  Church  should  know 
My  conscience  owns  the  deht  I  owe^ 
Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 
The  name  of  traitor  I  return. 
Bid  them  defiance  stem  and  high. 
And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  lie ! 
These  brief  words  spoke,  I  speak  no  more. 
Do  what  thou  wilt ;  my  shrift  is  o'er." 

XXX. 

Like  man  hy  prodigy  amazed. 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  gazed; 
Then  o'er  his  pallid  features  glance, 
Convulsions  of  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breathing  came  more  thick  and  &atf 
And  from  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light; 
Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white, 
Flush'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain. 
And  undistinguish'd  accents  broke 
The  awful  silence  ere  he  spoke. 

XXXL 

•  De  Bruce  I  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head,** 
And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 
To  him  who  bums  to  shed  thy  gore ; — 
But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 
Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaven-controll'd,* 
I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 
A  power  that  will  not  be  repress'd. 
It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins, 
It  bums,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  t— 
De  Bmce,  thv  sacrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  God  s  altar  slain  thv  foe : 
O'erraaster'd  yet  by  high  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  I " 
He  spoke,  and  o*er  the  astonish'd  throng 
Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 

XXXIL 

Again  t\vatt\\^\.>aaa  ^^\3c\&  «^^ 
Again  Yna  ioiui.  s^€$2a\^^  «XkA.\^^«^ 
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The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
Tis  vigoroQS  manhood's  lony  tone  :^> 
**  Thrice  vanquished  on  the  batde-plain, 
Thy  followers  slaughtered,  fled,  or  ta'en, 
A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild. 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled,^* 
Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distressed, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  I 
BleM^d  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame, 
Bestorer  of  her  ix^urecCfiune^ 
Bless'd  in  thy^  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 
De  Bruce,  fiEur  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 
Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fiune, 
What  lengthen'd  honours  wait  thy  name ! 
Tn  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 
Shall  tell  th^  tale  of  freedom  won, 
And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 
Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Bruce. 
Go,  then,  triumphant !  sweep  along 
Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song ! 
The  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast. 
Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd ! — 
Enough— mv  short-lived  strength  decays. 
And  smks  tne  momentarv  blaze. — 
Heaven  hath  our  destinea  purpose  broke. 
Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke ; 
Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o'er. 
Our  task  discharged — Unmoor,  unmoor ! " — 
His  priests  received  the  exhausted  Monk, 
As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunk. 
Punctual  his  orders  to  obey, 
The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 
Embark'd,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away. 


CANTO    THIRD. 


L 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd,  when  o'er  thy  startled  head 
Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has  roll'd. 
How  when  its  echoes  fell,  a  silence  dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow,  and  the  wold  ? 
The  rye-grass  shakes  not  on  the  sod-built  fold^ 
The  rastUng aspen'B  leaves  are  mute  and  atiU, 
J7te  wall-Sower  waves  not  on  the  ruin'd  liold!, 
TO],  mnrmwring  distant  fbrat,  then  near  and  abriDi, 
•rage  whirlwind  wakes,  and  sweeps  the  groaiung\v^ 
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II. 

Artoniish  I  snch  a  silence  sunk 
Upon  thy  halls,  when  that  grey  Monk 

His  prophet-speech  had  si>oke ; 
And  his  obedient  brethren*s  sail 
Was  stretch'd  to  meet  the  southern  gate 

Before  a  whisper  woke. 
Then  murmuring  sounds  of  doubt  and  fear, 
Close  pour*d  in  many  an  anxious  ear, 

Tne  solenm  stilmess  broke; 
And«till  they  gazed  with  eager  guesa^ 
Where,  in  an  oriel's  deep  recess, 
The  Island  Prince  seemVi  bent  to  press 
What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer, 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deigned  to  hear. 

m. 

Starting  at  length,  with  frowning  look, 
His  hand  he  clench'd,  his  head  Ik  shook, 

And  sternly  flung  apart; — 
^  And  deem'st  thou  me  so  mean  of  mood. 
As  to  forget  the  mortal  feud. 
And  clasp  the  hand  with  blood  imbrued 

From  my  dear  Kinsman's  heart? 
Is  this  thy  rede  ? — a  due  return 
For  ancient  league  and  friendship  sworn  I 
But  well  our  mountain  proverb  ^ows 
The  faith  of  Islesmen  ebbs  and  flows. 
Be  it  even  so— believe,  ere  long. 
He  that  now  l)ear8  shall  wreak  the  wrong.— 
Call  Edith— call  the  Maid  of  Lorn  I    ^ 
My  sister,  slaves  I — fbr  finrther  scorn. 
Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay.—* 
Away,  De  Argentine,  away  1 — 
We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know. 
In  Bruce's  friend,  or  England's  foe.** 

rv. 

But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  tell. 
When,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  cell 
To  highest  tower  the  castle  round,       * 
No  lady  Edith  was  there  found ! 
He  shouted — "  Falsehood  1— treachery  I — 
Revenge  and  blood  I — a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed  I  ^ 
A  Baron's  lands !" — His  frantic  mood 
Was  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood. 
That  Morag  shared  his  sister's  flight, 
And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 
"Scaped  noteless,  and  without  remark. 
Two  &\x«xi^T^  «crak^\.>3{u^  iJofoioitfa  baxk.~ 

TYi©  pt\«ftt'V»ft  \3c«BJ(&«srj  ifitua&LTns&\ 

Ay,  axvai  \aafe  ^sma  %\«2Mja^l  «5«k  ,^^ 
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'Will  pay  his  fSdgned  prophecy  I" 
Sach  was  fierce  JLom's  indlgnaqt  cry; 
And  Cormao  Doil  in  haste  obey'd, 
Hoisted  his  sail,  his  anchor  weighed, 
(For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 
A  pirate  sworn  was  G<mnac  DoH.) 
But  others,  lingering,  spoke  apart, — 
*  The  Maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 

To  Ronald  of  the  Isles, 
And,  fearfid  lest  her  brother's  word 
Bestow  her  on  that  English  Lord, 

She  seeks'  lona's  piles. 
And  wisely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A  votaress  in  the  holv  cell. 
Until  these  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 

The  Abbot  reoondles." 

V. 
As,  impotent  of  ire,  the  hall 
Edio'd  to  Lom*s  impatient  call^- 
**  My  horse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train ! 
Let  none  who  honours  Lorn  remain  I" — 
Courteous^nt  stem,  a  bold  request 
To  Bruce  De  Argentine  express'd : — 
**  Lord  Earl,"  he  said,^*'  I  cannot  chuse 
But  yield  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 
Though  name  and  earldom  both  are  gonc^ 
Since  he  braced  rebel's  armour  on-^ 
But,  Earl  or  Serf— rude  phrase  was  thine 
Of  late,  and  launch'd  at  Argentine ; 
Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 
Bedress  of  honour  at  Uiy  hand. 
We  need  not  to  each  other  tell. 
That  both  can  wield  their  weapons  well; 
Then  do  me  but  the  sddier  grace. 
This  glove  upon  thy  helm  to  place 
Where  we  may  meet  in  nght; 
And  I  will  say,  as  still  Fve  said 
Though  by  ambition  far  misled, 
Inou  art  a  noble  knight**— 

VI. 
"  And  I,**  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 
"  Might  term  it  stain  on  knighthood's  pride^ 
That  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
Should  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel  shine ; 

But,  for  your  brave  request, 
Be  sure  the  lumour*d  pledge  you  gave 
In  every  battle-field  tuudi  wave 

Upon  m)r  helmet-crest ; 

Believe^  that  if  my  hasty  tongue 

Sstb  done  tbine  boaowr  causeless  wronf^ 

It  sluUI  be  weU  ndreae'd. 

Not  dearer  to  my  acvd  was  glove, 

Sestow'd  tk  youth  hy  lady's  love^ 
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Than  this  which  tboa  last  given! 
Thus,  then,  my  noble  foe  I  greet ; 
Health  and  high  fortune  tUT  we  meet. 

And  then— what  pleases  Heaven." 

VII. 
Thus  parted  they— for  now,  with  sound 
Like  waves  rolVd  back  from  rocky  ground. 

The  Mends  of  Lorn  retire; 
Each  mainland  chieftain,  with  his  train. 
Draws  to  his  mountain  towers  again, 
Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove  vain, 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 
But  through  the  castle  double  guard. 
By  Ronald's  charge,  kept  wakSiil  ward, 
W  icket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr'd. 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort. 
He  pray*d  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short. 
And  bade  them  in  Artomish  fort 

In  confidence  remain. 
Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed. 
And  beads  were  told,  and  Aves  said. 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head. 

After  a  toilsome  day. 

VIII. 
But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  Ms  side— 

"  Awake,  or  sleep  for  ajre ! 
Even  now  tiiere  jaird  a  secret  door — 
A  taper-light  gleams  on  the  floor — 

Up,  Edward !  up,  I  say  1 
Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost- 
Nay,  strike  not!  'tis  our  noble  Host." 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Dunvegan's  chief— each  bent  the  knee 
To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealt]$r, 

And  proffer'd  him  his  sword. 
And  hail'd  him,  in  a  monarch's  style^ . 
As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle. 
And  Scotland's  rightfiil  lord. 
•*  And  0,"  said  Ronald,  «  Own'd  of  Heaven ! 
Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven. 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven, 

Who  rebel  fS&lchion  drew, 
Tet,  ever  \ft  \k7  ^«fti^  oliascki^ 
"Even  -wbS^ft  \  «feca7ft  OkigKinsX.  ^  ^^scm^ 

«  AlaB\  ^eai  voxjfiiiA'S^'^'QS^^^^  >aaaa?. 
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Even  I**— -he  paused;  for  FaUdrk^s  woes 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose.  ^ 
The  Chieftain  to  his  breast  he  press'd. 
And  in  a  sigh  concealed  the  rest. 

IX. 
They  proffered  aid,  by  arms  and  might. 
To  repossess  him  in  his  right; 
But  well  their  counsels  must  be  weigh'd, 
Ere  banners  raised  and  musters  made. 
For  English  hire  and  Lom*s  intrigues 
Bound  many  chiefe  in  southern  leagues. 
In  answer,  Bruce  his  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vassals  frankly  told : — 
"  The  winter  worn  in  exile  o'er, 
I  long'd  for  Carrick's  kindred  shore. 
I  thought  upon  my  native  Ayr, 
And  long'd  to  see  the  burly  cure 
That  Clmbrd  makes,  whose  lordly  call 
Now  echoes  through  my  father's  hall. 
But  first  my  course  to  Arran  led. 
Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head, 
And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  toss'd. 
Our  barks  dispersed,  our  purpose  cross'd, 
Mine  own,  a  hostile  sail  to  shun, 
Far  from  her  destined  course  had  run. 
When  that  wise  will,  which  masters  ours, 
Compell'd  us  to  your  friendly  towers." 

X. 

Then  TorquU  spoke :— "  The  time  craves  speed 

We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed. 

But  instant  prajr  our  Sovereign  liege, 

To  shun  the  perils  of  a  siege. 

The  vengefiil  Lorn,  with  all  his  powers. 

Lies  but  too  near  Artomish  tow^ 

And  England's  light-arm'd  vessels  ride. 

Not  distant  far,  the  waves  of  Clyde, 

Prompt  at  these  tidings  to  unmoor, 

And  sweep  each  strai^  and  guard  each  shore. 

Then,  till  this  fresh  alarm  pass  by. 

Secret  and  safe  my  Lie^  must  lie 

In  the  far  bounds  of  friendly  Skye, 

Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thy  guide." — 
"  Not  so,  brave  Chieftain,**  Ronald  cried ; 
•*  Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait, 

And  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate, 

Whilst  thou,  renown'd  where  chiefis  debate, 

Shalt  sway  their  souls  by  council  sage. 

And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age." 

— **  And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fail. 

This  ponderous  sword  shall  turn  tho  scale.** 

XI. 
—"The  Beb&n^" said  Bruce, «« contents  me  wdSl^ 
^MMDt&i^ 'twere  best  that  Isabel 
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For  safety,  with  my  bark  and  crew, 
A^ain  to  friendly  Erin  drew, 
^^ere,  Edward,  too,  shall  with  h«r  wend. 
In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend. 
And  master  up  each  8catter*d  friend.** — 
He^  seem'd  it  as  Lord  Ronald's  ear 
Would  other  counsel  gladlier  hear ; 
But,  all  achieved  as  soon  as  plann'd. 
Both  barks  in  secret  arm'd  and  manned. 

From  out  the  haven  bore ; 
On  different  voyage  forth  th^  ply. 
This  for  the  coast  of  winged  Skye^ 

And  that  for  Erin's  shore. 

XII. 
With  Bruce  and  Bonald  bides  the  talc- 
To  favouring  winds  they  gave  the  sail, 
Till  Mull*s  daxk  headlands  scarce  they  knew. 
And  ArdJiamurchan*s  hills  were  blue. 
But  then  the  sc^ualls  blew  dose  and  hard, 
And,  £un  to  strike  the  galley's  yard. 

And  take  them  to  uie  oar, 
With  these  rude  seas,  in  weary  plight, 
They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  night, 
Nor  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

Of  Skye's  romantic  shore. 
Where  Coolin  stoops  him  to  the  west, 
They  saw  upon  his  shiver'd  crest 

The  sun's  arising  gleam ; 
But  such  the  labour  and  delay, 
Ere  they  were  moor'd  in  Scavigh  bay, 
(For  calmer  heaven  compelFd  to  stay,) 

He  shot  a  western  beam. 
Then  Ronald  said — **  If  true  mine  eye. 
These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskye  ;'^ 

No  human  foot  comes  here. 
And,  since  these  adverse  breezes  blow. 
If  my  good  Liege  love  hunter's  bow. 
What  hinders  that  on  land  we  go. 

And  strike  a  mountain-deer  ? 
Allan,  my  page,  shall  with  us  wend; 
A  bow  full  d^y  can  he  bend. 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer." 
Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand. 
Their  row-boat  launch'd,  and  leapt  to  land. 

And  left  their  skiff  and  train. 
Where  a  wild  stream  with  headlong  shock. 
Came  brawling  down  its  bed  of  roci;. 

To  Timi!g\!&  mth  the  main. 

A  -wViWft  t^iwc  xoTvVfc  >Lyi«^  «d«v\.\B»^^ 

Aft  msa.  'V^'Q  «^a2^  ^^  iasw3s!»&;ft>^a»» 
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Till  the  good  Brace  to  Ronald  said,— 

*    «  Sunt  Mary !  what  a  scene  is  here ! 
I've  traversed  many  a  mountain-strand. 
Abroad,  and  in  my  native  land. 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasuie  led ; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  Fve  wander'd  o'er, 
Glombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd  many  a  moor, 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this^ 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness, 
Ke'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press^ 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam.'* 

xrv. 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake ; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake. 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hfl^  rent  a  strange  and  shatter'd  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  mil. 
And  that  each  naked  precipice^ 
«  Sable  ravine,  and  dark  ab^ss, 

TeUs  of  the  outrage  stilL 
The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow ; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe, 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-B«i ; 
Bur  here^ — above,  around,  below, 

On  mountain  or  in  glen, 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  ought  of  vegetative  power. 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown. 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone, 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew. 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  liiountain-side. 

XV. 
And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound, 
Were  the  proud  clifb  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rude  and  cumber'd  track ; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar, 
Hurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear. 
When  yell'd  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer. 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er; 
And  Bome,  chance-poised  and  balanced,  lay, 
So  tbAt  a  stripliDg  arm  might  sway 
A  maaa  no  host  could  raise, 
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In  Nature's  rase  at  random  tbro-wn. 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarions  base. 
The  evening  mists,  with  oeaseleaa  change^ 
Now  clothed  the  mountains'  lofty  range, 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare, 
And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  forFd, 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd. 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd. 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  thy  lower. 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain  shower 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down. 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
Whiten'd  with  foam,  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown. 

XVL 
"  This  lake,"  said  Bruce,  '*  whose  barriers  drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer. 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer, 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  trc»id. 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves?  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow. 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread, 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  gneslv  gulfe  and  slaty  rifts, 

Whicn  seam  its  shiver*d  head  ?  "— 
**  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim. 
From  old  Cuchullin,  chief  of  fame. 
But  bards,  familiar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Nature's  frowns  than  smiles. 
Full  oft  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sportive  names  firom  scenes  like  Uiese. 
X  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
His  maidens  witli  their  breasts  of  snow. 
Or  that  m^  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing' lullaby  I 
(The  Maids— tall  clifis  with  breakers  white, 
The  Nurse— a  torrent's  roaring  might,) 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  moMl 
Of  Corryvrekin's  whirlpool  rude. 
When  dons  the  Hag  hei  whiten'd  hood — 
Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  fancy  frames. 
For  scenes  so  stem,  fantastic  names." 

xvn. 

Answer'd  the  Bruce — **  And  musing  mind 
Might  here  a  graver  moral  find. 
These  mighty  cliffs,  that  heave  on  high 
TVieVx  iiax»dL\stQ^^  \a  Tc^^iSki^iSs:^^ 

Indifferent  to  ^e  wxjcl  «t  wv^^. 

Where  nou^Yit  casn  iaAft^  wATtf»asgp&.  <«iv>s«s«^ 
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May  the^  not  mark  a  Monarch's  &te, — 
Baised  lu^h  'mid  stonns  of  strife  and  state, 
Beyond  1Sb*s  lowlier  pleasures  placed, 
His  sonl  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste  ? 
O'er  hope  and  love  and  fear  aloft 
High  rears  his  crowned  head — But  soft  I 
Look,  nndemeath  yon  jnttinff  crag 
Are  hmiters  and  a  slanghtei^  stag. 
Who  may  they  be  ?    But  late  you  said 
No  steps  these  desert  regions  tread? " — 

XVIII. 
**  So  said  I— and  believed  in  sooth," 

Ronald  replied,  **  I  spoke  the  truth. 

Yet  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone, 

live  men — they  mark  us,  and  come  on ; 

And  by  theur  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 

I  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn, 

Foes  to  my  liege."—**  So  let  it  be ; 

I*vefificed  worse  odds  than  five  to  three — 

— But  the  poor  page  can  little  aid ; 

Then  be  our  battle  thus  arrayed, 

If  our  free  passage  they  contest ; 

Cope  thou  with  two,  I  HI  match  the  rest." — 
*•  Not  so,  my  Liege— for,  by  my  life. 

This  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife ; 

My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more  small. 

And  less  the  loss  should  Ronald  fall. 

But  islesmen  soon  to  soldiers  grow — 

Allan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow. 

And  were  my  Monarch's  orders  given. 

Two  shafts  should  make  our  number  even."— 
**  No!  not  to  save  my  life  1"  he  said ; 
"  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head. 

Too  rashly  spill'd — ^we  soon  shall  know. 

Whether  they  come  as  friend  or  foe." 

XIX. 
Nigh  came  the  strangers,  and  more  nigh ; — 
Stm  less  they  pleased  the  Monarch's  eye. 
Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-look'd,  unwflling  to  be  seen ; 
Thev  moved  with  half-resolved  pace. 
Ana  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  face. 
The  foremost  two  were  fair  array'd. 
With  brogue  and  bonnet,  trews  and  plaid. 
And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineers, 
Daggers  and  broadswords,  bows  and  spears. 
The  three,  that  lagg'd  small  space  behind, 
Secon'd  sof  s  of  more  degraded  kind ; 
Goat-skins  or  deer-hides  o'er  them  cast, 
Made  a  rude  fence  against  the  blast ; 
TTieir  anna  and  feet  and  heads  were  bare. 
Matted  their  bearda,  unshorn  their  hair  *, 
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For  arms,  the  caitiffs  bore  in  hand 
A  clul:^  an  axe,  a  rusty  brand. 

XX. 

Onward  still  mute,  they  kept  the  traek; — 
"  Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  back»* 

Said  Brace  ',—**  In  deserts  when  they  meet* 

Men  pass  not  as  in  peaceful  street." 

Still,  at  his  stern  command,  they  stood. 

And  proffered  greeting  brief  and  rudi^ 

But  acted  courtesy  so  ill, 

As  seem*d  of  fear,  and  not  of  will : — 
**  Wanderers  we  are,  as  you  may  be— 

Men  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea. 

Who,  if  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer. 

Will  share  with  you  this  fallow  deer."-^ 
**  If  from  the  sea,  where  lies  your  bark?  "'  - 
**  Ten  fathom  deep  in  ocean  darkl 
.  Wreck'd  yesternight :  but  we  are  men. 

Who  little  sense  of  peril  ken. 

The  shades  come  down — the  day  is  shut — 

Will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut?"— 
**  Our  vessel  waits  us  in  the  bay; 

Thanks  for  your  proffer-^have  ^ood-day.*— 
**  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 

Not  far  from  shore  when  evening  glow'd?"— 
"  It  was." — **  Then  spare  your  needless  pam. 

There  will  she  now  be  sought  in  vain. 

We  saw  her  from  the  mountain  head. 

When,  with  St.  George's  blazon  red, 

A  southern  vessel  bore  in  sight, 

And  yours  raised  sail,  and  took  to  flight" — 

XXI. 

•*  Now,  hj  the  rood,  unwelcome  news ! " 
Thus  with  Lord  Ronald  communed  Bruoe; 

**  Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 
The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind. 
Yet  mellow  nuts  have  hardest  rind; 
We  will  go  with  them— food  and  fire 
And  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 
Sore  guard  'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep» 
And  watch  by  turns  our  comrades'  sleep. — 
Good  fellows,  thanks^  your  guests  well  be. 
And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 
Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies^-* 
— Nay,  soft  I  we  mix  not  compames.^ 
Show  us  the  path  o*er  crag  and  stone^ 
And  we  will  follow  you ;— lead  on." 

They  TOaxMA.  OaA  ^^arj  ^^si^v^TSA^ 
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A  slender  bpy,  whose  fonn  and  mien 
HI  suited  witii  such  savage  scene, 
In  cap  and  doak  of  velvet  green. 

Low  seated  on  the  ^und. 
'igarh  was  such  as  minstrels  wear, 
rk  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair, 
His  yonthfol  cheek  was  marr'd  hy  care^ 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown*d. 
**  Whence  this  poor  boy  ?  ''•^As  Ronald  spoke^ 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke ; 
As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream, 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  scream. 

And  wildly  gazed  around; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  tum*d. 
And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  bum*d. 

xxra. 

**  Whose  is  the  boy?"  again  he  said.— 
•*  Bv  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ; 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute. 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute, 
And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play. 
And  Well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee : 
Fof  me,  the  favouring  breeze,  when  loud 
It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud. 
Makes  blither  melody." — 
"  Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  sound?"— 
"  A^e;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  m  our  late  shipwreck  drowned, 
And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say. 
Our  captive  but  smce  yesterday; 
When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim. 
We  little  listed  think  of  him. — 
But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 
Sit  to  your  cheer— unbelt  your  swords." 
Sudden  the  captive  tum'd  his  head. 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 
It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look. 
And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 

XXIV. 
*  Kind  host,"  he  said,  **  our  needs  require 

A  separate  board  and  separate  fire ; 

For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage 

Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  page. 

Andy  sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast, 

Long  as  tlus  hallow'd  task  shall  last, 

We  never  doff  the  plaid  or  sword. 

Or  feast  aaata  stranger's  board ; 
And  never  abare  one  oommon  sleep, 
Bat  one  must  atUl  Ms  vigil  keep. 
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Thus,  for  our  separate  use,  good  finend, 
Well  hold  this  hat's  remoter  end." — 

**  A  churlish  vow,"  the  elder  said, 

**  And  hard,  methinks,  to  he  obey'd. 
How  say  you,  i^  to  wreak  the  soora  ^ 

That  pays  our  londness  harsh  retom,  ^ 

We  should  refuse  to  share  our  meal?** — 

**  Then  say  we,  that  our  swords  are  steel  I 
And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast^ 
Where  gold  or  force  may  buy  repisMt** — 
Their  host's  dark  brow  ^w  ke^  and  fell, 
His  teeth  are  dench'd,  his  fieatures  swell; 
Tet  sunk  the  felon's  moody  ire 
Before  Lord  Ronald's  glance  of  fire, 
Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
The  monarch's  calm  and  dauntless  look. 
With  laugh  constram'd— "  Let  every  man 
Follow  the  fashion  of  his  clan  I 
Each  to  his  separate  quarters  keep. 
And  feed  or  fast,  or  wake  or  sleep." 

XXV. 

Their  fire  at  separate  distance  bums, 
By  turns  they  eat,  keep  guard  by  turns. 
For  evil  seem'd  that  old  man's  eve^ 
Dark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy. 
Still  he  avoided  forward  look, 
But  slow,  and  drcumspectlv  took 
A  circling,  never-ceasing  glance, 
Bv  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  once. 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray. 
From  under  eyebrows  shagg'd  and  grey. 
The  younger,  too,  who  seem'd  his  son. 
Had  that  dark  look  the  timid  shun ; 
The  half-clad  ser&  behind  them  sate. 
And  scowl'd  a  glare  'twixt  fear  and  hate — 
Till  all,  as  darkness  onward  crept, 
Couch'd  down,  and  seem'd  to  sleep,  or  slept 
Nor  he,  that  boy,  whose  powerless  tongue 
Must  trust  his  eyes  to  wail  his  wrong, 
A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  made. 
But  stretch'd  his  limbs  to  slumber  laid. 

XXVI. 

Not  in  his  dangerous  host  confides 
The  King,  but  wary  watch  provides. 
Ronald  keeps  ward  till  midnight  past, 
Then  wakes  the  King,  young  Allan  last; 
Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  vouthful  page 
The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 
What  \&  lAtd  Ronald's  wakeml  thought^ 
To  cYiaa^  t)ki%\Bxi^Qit  \Ks^\va^\sc^xui^*l 
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He  thinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 

When  at  her  foeman*s  feet  she  M, 

Nor  less  when,  placed  in  princely  selle. 

She  glanced  on  nim  with  favouring  eyes, 

At  Woodstocke  when  he  won  the  prize. 

Nor,  fair  in  joy,  in  sorrow  fiiir. 

In  pride  of  place  as  *mid  despair. 

Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 

His  thoughts  to  his  betrothed  bride, 

To  Edith,  turn— 0  how  decide, 

When  here  his  love  and  heart  are  given. 

And  there  his  faith  stands  plight  to  Heaven 

No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  keep. 

For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep. 

Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl. 

Answered  the  dogfox  with  his  howl, 

Then  waked  the  King— at  his  request. 

Lord  Bonald  stretch'd  himself  to  rest. 

XXVII. 
What  spell  was  good  King  Robert's,  say. 
To  drive  the  weary  night  away? 
His  was  the  patriot's  burning  thought, 
Of  Freedom's  battle  bravely  fought. 
Of  Castles  storm'd,  of  cities  fireed. 
Of  deep  design  and  daring  deed. 
Of  England's  roses  reft  and  torn, 
And  Jutland's  cross  in  triumph  worn, 
Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truce, — 
As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bruce. 
No  marvel,  'mid  such  musings  high, 
Sleep  shunned  the  Monarch's  thoughtful  eye.'* 
Now  over  Coolin's  eastern  head 
The  greyish  li^ht  begins  to  spread. 
The  otter  to  his  cavern  drew. 
And  damour'd  shrill  the  wakening  mew ; 
Then  watch'd  the  pa^e— to  needftd  rest 
The  King  resign'd  hu  anxious  breast. 

XXVIIL 

To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task, 

The  weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 

He  trimm'd  the  fire,  and  gave  to  shine 

With  bickering  light  the  splinter'd  pine; 

Then  ^azed  awhile,  where  silent  laid 

Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid. 

But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mind. 

For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind. 

And,  if  to  manhood  he  arrive, 

May  match  the  boldest  knight  alive. 

Then  thought  he  of  his  moUier's  tower, 

Hja  little  sisters'  greenwood  bower, 
How  there  the  Easter-Gambols  pass* 
And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengtihen'd  masa. 
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But  Still,  before  his  weary  eye, 

In  rays  prolonged,  the  blazes  die ; — 

Again  he  rons^  him— on  the  lake 

Look'd  forth,  where  now  the  twilight  flake 

Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake. 

On  Coolin's  cliffs  the  mist  lay  foil'd. 

The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  corl'd. 

The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  land, 

With  ceaseless  plash  kiss'd  cliff  or  sand  ^ 

It  was  a  slambrons  sound — he  tum'd 

To  lilies  at  which  his  youth  had  bnm'd. 

Of  pilgrim's  path  by  demon  crosa'd. 

Of  spnghtlv  elf  or  yelling  ghost, 

Of  the  wfld  witch's  baneful  cot. 

And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot, 

Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  wdl. 

Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  oelf 

Thither  in  &ncy  rapt  he  flies. 

And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise ; 

Ihat  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more, 

His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor, 

And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 

Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars  I 

— Hark  I  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 

Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek? — 

Ko  I — flll  too  late,  with  AUan's  dream 

Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream. 

As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  starts 

A  ruffian's  digger  finds  his  heart  I 

Upwards  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes, .  •  • 

Murmurs  his  master's  name, .  • .  and  dies  I 

XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King  t  his  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand. 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ; 
With  this  he  cross'd  the  murderer's  path. 

And  venged  joung  Allan  well ! 
The  spatter'd  bram  and  bubbling  blood 
Hiss'd  on  tlie  half-extineuish'd  wood — 

The  miscreant  gasp'd  and  fell  I 
Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord ; 
One  caitifi^  died  upon  his  sword. 
And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone^ 
In  mortal  grapple  overthrovm. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  firom  his  pantmg  flank, 
The  Father-ruffian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand  t 

— 0  for  a  moment's  aid, 
TVli  BTuc^^\io  dftala  wo  double  blow, 
Dash,  to  t!l^<^  eax^i^  «xio\2c\.«t  io^ 

And  \t  \s  fgftstf  d— ^'fc  ck^^ol-^  «gc«a% 
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On  the  raised  aitn  and  closely  clung, 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose, 
The  master*d  felon  pres8*d  the  ground, 
Andj^asp'd  beneath  a  mortal  wound, 

Whue  o'er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

**  Miscreant  I  while  lasts  thy-  flitting  spaik. 

Give  me  to  know  the  purpose  dark. 

That  arm'd  thy  hand  with  murderous  knife, 

Against  offenceless  stranger's  life?" — 
"  No  stranger  thou  I "  with  accent  feU, 

Murmured  the  wretch ;  **  I  know  thee  well ; 

And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 

Of  my  high  Chie^  the  mighty  Lorn.** — 
"  Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 

For  thy  sours  sake  I— from  whence  this  youth 

His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare, 

And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair,** — 

— **  Vex  me  no  more  I ...  my  blood  runs  cold . . . 

No  more  I  know  than  I  have  told. 

We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 

With  different  purpose  . . .  and  I  thought** .... 

Fate  cut  him  short;  in  blood  and  broi^ 

As  he  had  lived,  died  Cormac  Doil. 

XXXI. 
Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade. 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said — 
*  Now  shame  upon  us  both  I — that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven. 
And  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  mtitude  to  God  on  high, 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath  paid, 
Whicn  our  free  tongues  have  left  unsaid !" 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word. 
But  mark'd  him  shudder  at  the  sword : 
He  cleansed  it  from  its  hue  of  death. 
And  plunged  the  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
**  Alas,  poor  child  t  unfitting  part 
Fate  doom*d,  when  with  so  soft  a  hearty 

And  form  so  slight  as  thine. 
She  made  thee  first  a  pirate*s  slave. 
Then,  in  his  stead,  a  patron  gave 

Of  wayward  lot  like  mine — 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  l\Sd 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife ; 
Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be. 
But  he*ll  find  resting-place  for  thee. — 
Come,  noble  Ronald  I  o'er  the  dead 
JSnongb  tbygenerona  grief  is  paid, 
And  well  has  Allan's  fate  been  wroke  •, 
Came  wmd  we  hence — ^the  day  has  broVck. 
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Seek  we  our  bark — I  trust  the  tale 
Was  fjBlse,  that  she  had  hoisted  saiL* 

XXXII. 
Yet,  ere  they  left  that  chamel-ceU, 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  farewell 
To  Allan:— «Who  shall  teU  this  tale,* 
He  said,  **  in  halls  of  Donagaile  t 
Oh,  who  his  widowed  mother  tell, 
That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fairest  fell ! — 
Best  thee,  poor  youth  I  and  trust  my  caro. 
For  mass  and  knell  and  funeral  prayer; 
While  o*er  those  caitiffs  where  they  he. 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry  !** — 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  head 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red; 
Brig^ht  gleams  of  ^Id  and  purple  streak 
Rayine  and  precipice  and  peak — 
(So  earthly  power  at  distance  shows — 
Keyeals  his  splendour,  hides  his  woes.) 
0*er  sheets  of  granite,  dark  and  broad. 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  wind. 
And  the  mute  captiye  moves  behind. 


CANTO  FOUETH. 


I. 

Stranger  I  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 
The  northern  refdms  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath  placed, 
By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  sotd  hath  ^own. 
Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high. 
Listing  where  from  tiie  cliffs  the  torrents  Sirown 
Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry, 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaning  sky. 

Yes  I  'twas  sublime,  but  sad.— The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye ; 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  be^an  to  press 
Thy  bosom  with  a  stem  solemmtv. 
Then  hast  thou  wish'd  some  woodman's  cottage  nigh, 
Somet\mig  ^;^i«X  «\vQ)V^  ^i  \i£^  though  low  nod  mean ; 
Glad  BvgVit,  \\a  cas^ov^  "STC^^JiSx  <2{l  «e&sSs&  Nji  ^s^n — 
Glad  ftO\md.,\\a  c«c)B!^^SC\^i^EVfe<ax^^ws^.^\!«NVwf^ 
Or  cY^dx«a  ^^^oo^mfe  V^^\»^'M4^^^^^'<^^^'^^e»^ 
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Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  s^s; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannoch's  lakes, 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise : 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  the  northern  skies, 
Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore, 
'hat  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskin  roar. 

IL 
Through  such  wild  scenes  the  champion  pass'd, 
AVlien  Dold  halloo  and  bugle-blast 
Upon  the  breeze  came  loud  and  fast. 
•*  There,**  said  the  Bruce,  "  rung  Edward's  horn 
What  can  have  caused  such  brief  return  ? 
And  see,  brave  Ronald, — see  him  dart 
O'er  stock  and  stone  like  hunted  hart, 
Precipitate,  as  is  the  use. 
In  war  or  sport,  of  Edward  Bruce. 
— He  marks  us,  and  his  eager  cry 
Will  tell  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh.* 

ni. 

Loud  Edward  shouts — "  What  make  ye  here. 
Warring  upon  the  mountain-deer, 

When  Scotland  wants  her  King  ? 
A  bark  from  Lennox  cross'd  our  tr^^k. 
With  her  in  speed  I  hurried  back, 

These  joyful  news  to  bring — 
The  Stuart  stirs  in  Teviotdale, 
And  Douglas  wakes  his  native  vale ; 
Thy  storm-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
With  little  loss  to  Brodick-Bay, 
And  Lennox,  with  a  gallant  band, 
Waits  but  thy  coming  and  command 
To  waft  them  o'er  to  Carrick  strand. 
There  are  blithe  news ! — but  mark  the  close  I 
Edward,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes. 
As  with  his  host  he  northward  pass'd. 
Hath  on  the  borders  breathed  ms  last." 

IV. 

Still  stood  the  Bruce — ^his  steady  cheek 
Was  little  wont  his  ioy  to  speak. 
But  then  his  colour  rose : — 
**  Now,  Scotland  I  shortly  shalt  thou  see, 
With  God's  high  will,  thy  children  free. 

And  vengeance  on  thy  foes  I 
Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs, 
Bear  witness  with  me.  Heaven,  belongs 

MxJor  o*er  Edward's  bier ;  '* 
/  took  my  knighthood  at  his  hand, 
And  lordabip  held  of  him,  and  land, 
And  well  tnay  vouch  it  here. 
21. 
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ThAt,  blot  the  stoiY  from  his  paf<e> 
Of  Scotland  rain'd  in  his  rage. 
You  read  a  monarch  brave  and  lage. 

And  to  his  people  dear." — 
**  Let  London's  burghers  monm  her  Lord, 
And  Croydon  monks  his  {>raise  record," 

The  eager  Edward  said ; 
**  Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmounts  the  bounds  of  mortal  fkte^ 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead  t 
Such  hate  was  his  on  Solway's  strand, 
When  vengeance  dench'd  his  palsied  hand, 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scotland's  land. 

As  his  last  accents  pray'd 
Disgrace  and  curse  upon  his  heir, 
If  he  one  Scottish  head  should  spare, 
Till  stretch'd  upon  the  bloody  lur 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid  I 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death. 
And  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host. 
As  if  his  dead  and  ston^  eye 
Could  still  enjov  her  misery  f 
Such  hate  was  his--dark,  deadly,  long: 
Mine,— as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong  1  *^— 

V. 

"  I^t  women,  Edward,  war  with  words. 
With  curses  monks,  but  men  with  swoidt: 
Nor  doubt  of  living  foes  to  sate. 
Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate. — 
Now  to  the  sea  I  Behold  the  beach. 
And  see  the  galley's  pendants  stretch 
Their  fluttering  length  down  fSavouring  galsl 
Aboard,  aboard  I  and  hoist  the  sail  I 
Hold  we  our  way  for  Arran  first. 
Where  meet  in  arms  our  friends  dispersed^ 
Lennox  the  loyal,  De  la  Haye, 
And  Bovd  the  bold  in  battle  firay. 
I  long  the  hardy  band  to  head. 
And  see  once  more  my  standaid  spread. — 
Does  noble  Ronald  share  our  couise. 
Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force  ?  " — 

**  Come  weid,  come  woe,  by  Bruce's  side," 
Replied  the  Chief,  ''will  Ronald  bide. 
And  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride, 
Be  mine,  so  please  my  liege,  dismiss'd 
To  wake  to  arms  the  clans  of  Uist, 
And  all  who  hear  the  Minche's  rosx. 
On  the  Long  Island's  lonelv  shore. 
The  nearer  Isles,  with  slight  dela^. 
Ourselves  may  summon  in  our  way; 
And  soon  on  Arran's  shore  shall  meet^ 
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If  aught  ayailfl  their  Chieftain's  hest 
Among  the  islesmen  of  the  west.** 

VI. 
Thus  was  their  yentmons  council  said. 
But  ere  their  sails  the  galley  spread, 
Conskin  dark  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dirse's  doleful  ay. 
Along  thdt  sable  lake  pass'd  slow, — 
Fit  scene  for  such  a  sight  of  woe, — 
The  sorrowing  islesmen,  as  they  bore 
The  murder'd  Allan  to  the  shore. 
At  eveiy  pauses  with  dismal  shout, 
Their  coronach  of  grief  rune  out. 
And  ever,  when  they  moved  again. 
The  pipes  resumed  uieir  clamorous  strain. 
And  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail, 
Moum'd  the  young  heir  of  Donagaile. 
Round  and  around  from  cliff  and  cave. 
His  answer  stem  old  Coolin  gave, 
Till  hi^h  upon  his  misty  side 
Liangnish'd  the  mournful  notes,  and  died. 
For  never  sounds,  by  mortal  made, 
Attain'd  his  high  and  haggard  head. 
That  echoes  but  the  tempest's  moan, 
Or  the  deep  thundei's  rendmg  groan. 

VII. 
Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark 

She  bounds  before  the  gale, 
The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben-na-darch 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail  I 
With  fluttering  sound  like  laughter  hoarse^ 

The  cords  and  canvass  strain. 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  force, 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  course^ 

Ajb  if  they  laugh'd  again. 
Kot  down  the  breeze  more  blithely  flew. 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  sea-mew, 

Than  the  gay  galley  bore 
Her  course  upon  that  fSavouring  wind. 
And  Coolin's  crest  has  sunk  b^iind. 

And  Slapin's  cavem'd  shore. 
HTwas  then  that  warlike  signals  wake 
Bunscaith's  dark  towers  and  Eisord's  lake, 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarrigh's  head. 
Thick  wreaths  of  edd3ring  smoke  were  spread— 
A  summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  clans  of  Sleat  and  Strath — 

And,  ready  at  the  sight, 
Each  warrior  to  his  weapon  sprung, 
And  targe  upon  Mb  shoulder  flung, 
ImpktieDt  for  the  light 
Mac-Kumon's  chie^  in  warfare  grey» 
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Had  charge  to  master  their  array, 
And  guide  their  barks  to  Brodick-Bay. 

VIII. 
Signal  of  Ronald's  high  command, 
Al)eacon  gleam*d  o*er  sea  and  land. 
From  Canna's  tower,  that,  steep  and  grey, 
Like  fialcon-nest  o'erhangs  the  bay. 
Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  to  climb, 
To  view  the  turret  scathed  by  time ; 
It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  bat  goat  or  mountain-deer. 
Bat  rest  thee  on  the  silver  beach. 
And  let  the  aged  herdsman  teach 

His  tale  of  former  day ; 
His  cur's  wild  clamour  he  shall  chide, 
And  for  thy  seat  b^  ocean's  side, 

His  varied  plaid  display ; 
Then  tell,  how  with  their  Chieftain  came. 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 
To  yonder  turret  grey. 
Stem  was  her  Lord's  suspicious  mind. 
Who  in  so  rude  a  jail  confined 

So  soft  and  fair  a  thrall  I 
And  oft,  when  moon  on  ocean  slept, 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Upon  the  castle-wall. 
And  tum'd  her  eye  to  southern  climes. 
And  thought  perchance  of  happier  times, 
And  touch'd  her  lute  b^  fits,  and  sung 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  on  the  cliff  and  bay 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play, 

And  every  breeze  is  mute, 
Upon  the  lone  Hebridean's  ear 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mix'd  with  fear 
While  from  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  lute, 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone. 
That  mourns  her  woes  in  tongue  unknown/— 
Strange  is  the  tale— but  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  staid  the  sone — 
Tet  who  may  pass  them  by. 
That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  grey, 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  sigh  t 

IX. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark 
O  er  the  broad  ocean  driven, 

f 'BArt£a^%\&.Q\m.taina  dark 
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And  each  Ms  ashen  bow  unbent, 

And  gave  his  pastime  o'er, 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  command. 
For  hnnting  spear  took  warrior's  brand. 
On  Scooreiffg  next  a  warning  light 
Smnmon'd  ner  warriors  to  the  fight; 
A  nmnerous  race,  ere  stem  MacLeod 
O'er  theu:  bleak  shores  in  vengeance  strode," 
When  all  in  vain  the  ocean-cave 
Its  refuge  to  his  victims  ^ave. 
The  Chiei^  relentless  in  his  wrath. 
With  blazing  heath  blocades  the  path ; 
In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  rolrd, 
The  vapour  fill'd  the  cavem'd  hold  I 
The  warrior-threat,  the  infant's  plain. 
The  mother's  screams,  were  heard  in  vain ; 
The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  his  fires. 
Till  in  the  vault  a  tribe  expires  I 
The  bones  which  strew  that  cavern's  gloom. 
Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doom. 

X. 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward  free ; 
So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the  lark. 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
The  shores  of  Mull  on  me  eastward  lay, 
And  Ulva  dark,  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  mmed  Staffa  round. 
Then  all  imknown  its  columns  rose. 
Where  dark  and  imdisturb'd  repose 

TTie  cormoraiit  had  found, 
And  the  shv  seal  had  quiet  home. 
And  welter  d  in  that  wondrous  dome, 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skUl  of  earthly  architect. 
Nature  herself  it  seem'd,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise ! 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells. 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  high. 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane. 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
*  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of  clay  I 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd  high  and  bard — but  witness  minef 
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XI. 

Merrily,  merrily  goea  the  baik— 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds ; 
So  darts  the  dolphm  from  the  shark. 

Or  the  deer  befiore  the  hounds. 
Thc^  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee, 
And  they  waken'd  the  men  of  the  wild  Tiree^ 

And  the  Chief  of  the  sand^r  Coll ; 
They  paused  not  at  Columba's  isle, 
Thon^  peal'd  the  bells  from  the  holy  pile 

With  long  and  measured  toll ; 
No  time  for  matin  or  for  mass, 
And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons  pass 

Away  in  the  billows'  rolL 
Lochbuie  s  fierce  and  warlike  Lord 
Their  signal  saw,  and  grasp'd  his  sword. 
And  yerdant  Islay  call  d  her  host. 
And  the  clans  of  Jnra*s  rugged  coast 

Lord  Ronald's  call  obey. 
And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
StUl  rings  to  Corrieyreken's  roar. 

And  lonely  Colonsay ; 
— Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sin^  no  more  .'* 
His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o  er, 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains ; 
Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  yaried  lore, 
That  loyed  the  light  of  song  to  pour; — 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Lbtden's  cold  remains  f 

xn. 

Eyer  the  breeze  blows  merrily. 
But  the  galley  ploughs  no  more  the  sea. 
Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantyre,  they  meet 
The  southern  fbeman's  watchful  fleet. 

They  held  unwonted  way ; — 
Up  Tarliat's  western  lake  they  bore, 
Then  dra^d  theur  bark  the  isthmus  o'er,'' 
As  far  as  Kilmaconnel's  shore, 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free. 
High  raised  aboye  the  greenwood  tree, 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moyes. 
By  cliff  and  copse  and  alder  groyes. 
Deep  import  frx>m  that  selcouth  sign. 
Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  diyine ; 
For  ancient  legends  told  the  Grael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O'er  Kilmaconned  moss. 
Old  AlYsyiL  %\vQ\M  in  fight  preyail, 
And  every  tc^  ^<avi\.\  \«ca^  vsA  ^sj^aSS^ 
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xm. 

Now  launched  onoe  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  furrow  with  Mr  angary. 

And  steer  Ibr  Arran's  isle ; 
The  snn,  ere  jret  he  sank  behind 
Ben-Ghoil,  **  the  Mountain  of  the  Wind,* 
Gaye  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind, 

And  bade  Loch  Rwza  snule.^ 
Thither  their  destined  coarse  they  drew : 
It  seem*d  the  isle  her  monarch  knew, 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  yiew, 

The  ocean  so  serene ; 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roU'd 
0*er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green. 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree^  me  tower, 
Glowed  with  the  tints  of  evening's  hour, 

The  beech  was  sil  rer  sheen, 
The  wind  breathed  so4  as  lover's  sigh, 
And,  oft  renew'd,  seem'd  oft  to  die. 

With  breathless  pause  between. 
O  who,  widi  speech  of  war  and  woes, 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

Of  such  enchanting  scene ! 

XIV. 
Is  it  of  war  Lord  Bonald  speaks  ? — 
The  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeks, 
The  timid  look  and  downcast  eye. 
And  falteringvoice,  the  theme  deny. 
And  good  King  Robert's  brow  expressed. 
He  ponder*d  o'er  some  high  request, 

As  doubtfol  to  approve; 
Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  while. 
Dwelt  the  ludf-pitying  glance  and  smile. 
Which  manhood's  graver  mood  beguiie. 
When  lovers  talk  of  love. 
Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled ; 
— **  And  for  my  bride  betrothed,"  he  said, 
"  Bly  Liege  has  heard  the  rumour  spread 
Of  Edith  from  Artomish  fled. 
Too  hard  her  fiite^I  daim  no  right 
To  blame  her  for  her  hasty  flight; 
Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot! — 
But  she  hath' fled  the  bridal-knot. 
And  Lorn  recalled  his  promised  plight. 
In  the  assembled  chieftains'  sight — 
When,  to  ftilfil  our  fathers'  band, 
I  profler'd  all  I  could— my  hand— 

I  was  repulsed  with  scorn; 

Mine  honour  I  shotdd  ill  assert, 

And  worse  the  feelinga  of  my  heart. 

If  I  should  play  a  suitor's  part 

Again,  to  pleasure  Lorn/'— 
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XVi 

«  Young  Lord,*  the  Rc^al  Brace  replied, 
**  That  qaestion  must  the  Church  decide 

Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumours  state 

Edith  takes  Clifford  for  her  mate, 

The  yery  tie,  which  she  hath  broke, 

To  thee  shoi^d  stUl  be  binding  yoke. 

But,  for  my  sister  Isabel — 

The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell? 

I  guess  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 

Yictorious  in  the  tourney  shock. 

That  knight  unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 

She  dealt, — ^had  fovour  in  her  eyes ; 

But  since  our  brother  Ni^Fs  fate. 

Our  ruin'd  house  and  hapless  state. 

From  worldly  joy  and  hope  estranged. 

Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 

Perdiance,"  here  smiled  the  noble  King, 
'  This  tale  may  other  musings  brin^. 

Soon  shall  we  know — yon  mountams  hide 

The  litde  conyent  of  Saint  Bride ; 

There,  sent  bv  Edward,  she  must  stay, 

Till  &te  shall  ^ye  more  prosperous  day; 

And  thither  will  I  bear  thy  suit, 

Nor  will  thine  adyocate  be  mute." 

XVI. 
As  thus  they  talk'd  in  earnest  mood. 
That  speechless  boy  beside  them  stood. 
He  stoop*d  his  heaa  against  the  mast, 
And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast, 
A  grief  that  would  not  be  repress*d, 
But  seem'd  to  burst  his  youthful  breast. 
His  hands,  against  his  forehead  held, 
As  if  by  force  his  tears  repell'd. 
But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight, 
Fast  trill*dthe  drops  of  crystal  bright. 
Edward,  who  walk'd  the  deck  apart, 
First  spied  this  conflict  of  the  heart 
Thoughtless  as  braye,  with  bluntness  kind 
He  sought  to  cheer  the  sorrower's  mind ; 
By  force  the  slender  hand  he  drew 
From  those  poor  eyes  that  stream'd  with  dew. 
As  in  his  hold  the  stripling  stroye, — 
(*Twas  a  rough  grasp,  though  meant  in  loye,) 
Away  his  tears  tne  warrior  swept, 
And  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  went 
**  I  would  to  heayen,  thy  helpless  tongue 
Could  tell  me  who  hath  wrought  thee  wrong 
For,  were  he  of  our  crew  the  ^t, 
The  insult  went  not  unredress*d. 
Come,  cheer  theel — thou  art  now  of  age 
To  be  a  warrior's  gallant  page ; 
^  Thou  shalt  be  mine  I — a  palfrey  fiiir 

O'er  Yiift.  an^  YioVt  my  \>oy  ^^kaZ^Xw^ax^ 
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To  hold  my  bow  far  huntiBg  grove^ 
Or  speed  on  errand  to  my  love ; 
For  well  I  wot  thon  wilt  not  tell 
The  temple  where  my  wishes  dwell.** 

XVII. 

Brace  faiterpoeed,— "  Gay  Edward,  no, 

This  is  no  yonth  to  hold  thy  bow. 

To  fiU  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 

Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 

Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 

And  thonghtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 

See'st  ihon  not  how  apart  he  steals, 

Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meals? 

Fitter  by  fSar  in  yon  calm  cell 

To  tend  onr  sister  Isabel, 

With  father  Augas,tine  to  share 

The  peaceful  change  of  convent  prayer, 

Than  wander  wild  adventures  through. 

With  such  a  reckless  guide  as  you." — 
**  Thanks^  brother !"  Edward  ansWer'd  gay 
"  For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convey  I 

Bat  we  mav  learn  some  future  day. 

If  thou  or  I  can  this  poor  boy 

Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 

Meanwhile,  our  vessel  nears  the  strand; 

Launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land.** 

xvin. 

To  land  King  Robert  lightly  sprung, 

And  thrice  aKtud  his  bugle  rung 

With  note  prolong*d  and  varied  strain, 

Till  bold  Ben-Ghoil  replied  again. 

Good  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye, 

Had  in  a  glen  a  hart  at  bay. 

And  Lenno3^cheer*d  the  laggard  hounds^ 

When  waked  that  horn  the  greenwood  bounds. 
**  It  is  the  foe  I"  cried  Boyd,  who  came 

In  breathless  haste  with  eye  of  flame, — 
«<  It  is  the  foe  I— Each  valiant  lord 

Fling  by  his  bow,  and  grasp  his  sword  I** — 
**  Not  so,"  replied  die  good  Lord  James, 
**  That  blast  no  English  bugle  claims. 

Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight, 

Cheer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flight. 

Bead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear 

If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear ! 

Each  to  Loch  Ranza's  margin  spring; 

That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King  I  **» 

XIX. 
Taat  to  ibeir  mates  the  tidings  spread. 
And  &8t  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 
Bursting  Srom  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
lUgh  waked  their  loyal  jubilee  I 
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*  Around  the  royal  Bmoe  fhej  crowd. 
And  clasp'd  his  hands,  and  w«pt  alond. 
Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there^ 
Whose  hehnets  press'd  their  hoary  hair. 
Whose  swords  and  axes  bore  a  stain 
From  life-blood  of  the  red-hair'd  Dane ; 
And  boys,  whose  hands  scarce  brook'd  to  wield 
The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 
Men  too  were  there,  that  bore  the  acars 
Impress'd  in  Albyn's  woful  wars, 
At  Falkirk's  fierce  and  £stal  fisht, 
Teyndram*8  dread  ront,  and  AfothveQ'a  flight; 
The  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen. 
There  Lennox  wim  his  graoefol  mien; 
Kirkpatrick,  Closebom's  dreaded  Knight; 
The  Lindsay,  fieiy,  fierce,  and  light; 
The  Heir  of  rourdor'd  De  la  Haye^ 
And  Boyd  thegraye,  and  Seton gay. 
Around  their  King  regain*d  they  pess'd. 
Wept,  shouted,  clasp'd  him  to  their  breast, 
And  young  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord, 
And  ne  who  ne'er  uuuheathed  a  sword. 
And  he  in  many  a  peril  tried. 
Alike  resolved  the  brunt  to  bide, 
And  live  or  die  by  Bruce's  side  1 

XX. 

Oh,  War  I  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight, 
Thy  gleams  of  jov,  intensely  bright  I 
Such  gleams,  as  from  thy  polish^  shield 
Fly  dazzling  o'er  the  battle-field  f 
Such  transports  wake,  severe  and  high. 
Amid  the  pealing  conquest  cry ; 
Scarce  less,  when,  after  battle  lost, 
Muster  the  remnants  of  a  host, 
And  as  each  comrade's  name  they  tell, 
AVlio  in  the  well-fought  conflict  fell. 
Knitting  stem  brow  o'er  flashing  eye. 
Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die  I — 
Warriors  I — and  where  are  warricNrs  found. 
If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground  ? 
And  who,  when  waked  with  note  of  fire. 
Love  more  than  they  the  British  lyre? — 
Know  ye  not, — hearts  to  honour  dear  I 
That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stern,  severe. 
At  which  the  heartstrings  vibrate  high. 
And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye  ? 
And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bruce,  if  trace 
Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  face, 
When,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 
That  hail'd  at  Scone  his  early  reign. 
This  patriot  band  around  him  hung, 
And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  dung?— 
Blame  ye  the  Bruce  ?— Uis  brother  blamed 
But  shared  the  we8knfia&,  -sAxk^ft  «s^«ai<oit 
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With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  tom'd, 
And  dash'd  away  the  tear  he  Beom*d.*> 

XXI. 

'Tis  morning,  and  the  Convent  bell 

Longtime  had  ceased  its  matin  knell, 
Within  tiiy  walls,  Saint  Bride ! 

An  aged  Sister  songht  the  cell 

Assigned  to  Lady  Isabel, 
And  hurrieoly  she  cried, 
**  Haste,  gentie  Lady,  haste  1— there  waits 

A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates ; 

Saint  Bride's  poor  vot*r^  ne'er  has  seen 

A  Elnight  of  such  a  princely  mien ; 

His  errand,  as  he  bade  me  tell. 

Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel." 

The  princess  rose, — for  on  her  knee 

Low  Dent  she  told  her  rosary, — 
^  Let  him  by  thee  hia  purpose  teach : 

I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech." — 
**  Saint  Bride  forefend,  thou  royal  Maid  I " 

The  portress  crossed  herself  and  said; — 
•*  Not  to  be  Prioress  might  I 

Debate  his  will,  his  suit  deny." — 
<*  Has  earthly  show,  then,  simple  fool, 

Power  o'er  a  sister  of  thy  rule  ? 

And  art  thou,  like  the  worldly  train. 

Subdued  by  splendours  light  and  vain?"^ 

XXIL 
**  No,  Lady  I  in  old  eyes  like  mine, 

Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine ; 

Nor  grace  his  rank  attendants  vain. 

One  youthful  page  is  all  his  train. 

It  is  the  fbrm,  the  eye,  the  word, 

The  bearing  of  that  stranger  Lord ; 

His  stature,  manly,  bold,  and  tall, 

Built  like  a  castie's  battled  wall. 

Yet  moulded  in  such  just  degrees. 

His  giant-strength  seems  li^tsome  ease. 

Close  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine. 

His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine, 

Jet-black,  save  where  some  touch  of  grey 

Has  ta*en  the  youthful  hue  away. 

Weather  and  war  their  rougher  trace 

Have  left  on  that  majestic  face ; — 

But  'tis  his  dignity  of  eye  I 

There,  if  a  suppliant,  would  I  fly. 

Secure,  *mid  danger,  wrongs,  and  grief. 

Of  sympathy,  redress,  relief— 

That  glance,  if  guilty,  would  1  dread 

More  than  the  doom  that  spoke  me  deadl"— 
^^P^^  ^oagb,'*  the  Princess  cried, 
*"TiB  Scotland's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pridel 
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To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assign'd 

Such  mastery  o*er  the  common  mind— 

BestoVd  thy  high  designs  to  aid, 

How  long,  0  Heaven  1  how  long  delay *d!— 

Hasten  Wma,  haste,  to  introduce 

My  darling  brother,  royal  Bruce  I** 

XXIIL 
They  met  like  friends  who  part  in  pain. 
And  meet  in  doubtful  hope  again. 
But  when  subdued  that  fitful  swell. 
The  Bruce  surve/d  the  humble  cell; — 
**  And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel ! — 
That  pallet-couch,  and  naked  wall. 
For  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pall ; 
For  costly  robes  and  jewels  rare, 
A  string  of  beads  and  zone  of  hair ; 
And  for  the  trumpet's  sprightly  call 
To  sport  or  banquet,  gprove  or  hall. 
The  Dell's  grim  yoice  divides  thy  care, 
"Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer!— 
O  ill  for  thee,  mv  royal  claim 
From  the  First  David's  sainted  name ! 
O  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 
His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fou^t  I  *"— 

XXIV. 

**  Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside. 
And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce  I "  she  cried. 

"  For  more  I  glory  to  have  shared 
The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared. 
When  raising  first  thy  valiant  band 
In  rescue  of  thy  native  land, 
Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 
The  partner  of  an  empire's  crown. 
And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's  stream 
No  more  I  drive  in  giddy  dream. 
For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew. 
And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew, 
Tried  me  with  judgments  stem  and  great,— 
My  house's  ruin,  thy  defeat, 
Poor  Nigel's  death— till,  tamed,  I  own. 
My  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  alone 
Nor  e'er  shajl  earthly  prospects  win 
My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin." — 

XXV. 

•Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stem  choice, 
First  wilt  thou  wait  thy  brother's  voice; 
Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 
15o  BO\t«c  tloovji^VAa  xal^ht  intervene — 
Say  they  "wete  ol\3a»X.\xTJ«3iQ^?rBL'^»3a>^B8^ 

15ay ,  ii  \na  ivaiaft  «vxO£v\i\x^^^  w».  qsr^ 
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Y  his  penetratmg  eve 
I  cangnt  that  blosh'^s  passmg  dye, — 
the  lut  beam  of  evening  tmt)wn 
;  white  dood,— just  seen  and  gone. 
1  with  cahn  (dieek  and  steady  eye. 
Princess  made  composed  reply : — 
ess  my  brother's  meaning  well ; 
aot  so  silent  is  the  ceU, 
we  have  heard  the  islemen  all 
in  thy  cause  at  Ronald's  call, 
mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  unkno%\*n 
the  brave  Island  Lord  are  one. — 
then  his  suit  been  earlier  made 
is  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid, 
that  his  plighted  faith  forebade,) 

ow  not But  thy  page  so  near?^ 

is  no  tale  for  menial's  ear/ 

XXVI. 

stood  that  pace,  as  fax  apart 
I  the  small  cell  would  space  afford ; 
1  dizzy  ejre  and  bursting  heart, 
3  leant  his  weight  on  Bruce's  sword, 
monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore, 
drew  the  fold  his  visage  o'er, 
not  for  him — in  murderous  strife," 
Bruce,  "  his  warning  saved  my  life ; 
seldom  parts  he  from  my  side, 
in  his  suence  I  confide, 
e  he  can  tell  no  tale  again. 
3  a  boy  of  gentle  strain, 
I  have  purposed  he  shall  dwell 
.ugustine  the  chaplain's  cell, 
wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel. — 
I  not  his  tears ;  rve  seen  them  flow, 
1  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow, 
a  kind  youth,  but  fanciful, 
t  against  the  tide  to  pull, 
those  that  with  the  Bruce  would  sail, 
t  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale. — 
forward,  gentle  Isabel — 
inswer  for  Lord  Ronald  tell." — 

XXVII. 

answer  be  to  Ronald  given — 
heart  he  asks  is  fix'd  on  heaven, 
love  was  like  a  summer  flower, 
;  wither'd  in  the  wintry  hour, 
1  but  of  vanity  and  pride, 

with  these  sunny  visions  died, 
rther  press  his  suit — then  say, 
hould  his  plighted  troth  obey, 
'■  plighted  both  with  ring  and  word, 
worn  0.1  crucifix  and  sword. — 
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Oh,  shame  thee,  Robert  1  I  haye  seen 
Thou  hast  a  woman's  guardian  been  t 
Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour. 
When  press'd  on  thee  the  Southern  { 
And  safety,  to  all  human  sight, 
Was  only  found  in  rapid  flight^ 
Thou  heardst  a  wretched  female  plain 
In  agony  of  travail-pain, 
And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 
Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand. 
And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do^ 
Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue^ 
Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 
A  woman  in  her  last  distress.*^ 
And  wilt  thou  now  deny  thine  aid 
To  an  oppressed  and  injured  maid, 
Even  plead  for  Ronald^s  perfidy. 
And  press  his  fickle  faith  on  me  ?— 
So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  vow. 
Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  now, 
Wliich  could  my  former  bosom  move 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  above, 
rd  spurn  each  proffer  he  could  bring. 
Till  at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring; 
The  ring  and  spousal  contract  both. 
And  fJEiir  acquittal  of  his  oath. 
By  her  who  brooks  his  perjured  scorn. 
The  ill-requited  Maid  of  Lorn  1" 

xxvra. 

With  sudden  impulse  forward  sprung 
The  page,  and  on  her  neck  he  hung; 
Then,  recollected  instantly. 
His  head  he  stoop'd,  and  bent  his  knee^ 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  celL — 
The  Princess,  loosen'd  from  his  hold, 
Blush'd  angry  at  his  bearing  bold; 

But  good  King  Robert  cried, 
"  Chafe  not — by  signs  he  speaks  his  mind; 
He  heard  the  plan  my  care  designed. 

Nor  coula  his  transports  hide. — 
But,  sister,  now  bethink  thee  well: 
No  easv  choice  the  convent  cell; 
Trust,  1  shall  play  no  tyrant  part, 
Either  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart. 
Or  suffer  that  Lord  Ronald  scorn. 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
But  think, — ^not  long  the  time  has  been^ 
That  thou  wert  wont  to  sigh  unseen. 
And  wouldst  the  ditties  b^t  approve, 
That  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love. 
Now  are  thy  wishes  in  thy  power, 
And  thou  ext  bent  on  cloister  bower ! 
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0 1  if  our  Edward  knew  the  change. 
How  would  his  busy  satire  ran^e, 
With  many  a  sarcasm  varied  stiU 
On  woman's  wish,  and  woman's  will  I"— 

XXIX. 
*<  Brother,  I  well  believe,"  she  said, 
**  Even  so  would  Edward's  part  be  play'd. 

Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severe, 

A  foe  to  thought,  and  grie^  and  fear. 

He  holds  his  hiunour  uncontroU'd ; 

But  thou  art  of  another  mould. 

Say  then  to  Ronald,  as  I  say. 

Unless  before  my  feet  he  lay 

The  ring  which  bound  the  faith  he  swore. 

By  Editn  freely  gelded  o'er, 

He  moves  his  smt  to  me  no  more. 

Nor  do  I  promise,  even  if  now 

He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow. 

That  I  would  change  my  purpose  made^ 

To  shelter  me  in  holy  shade. — 

Brother,  for  little  space,  fiEU-ewell ! 

To  other  duties  warns  the  belL"— 

XXX. 

**  Lost  to  the  world,"  King  Robert  said. 

When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid, 
**  Lost  to  the  world  bv  lot  severe, 

0  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here, 

Nipp'd  by  misfortune's  cruel  frost. 

The  buds  of  fiur  affection  lost  t — 

But  what  have  I  with  love  to  do? 

Ear  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 

— Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie. 

Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 

Right  opposite,  me  mainland  towers 

Of  my  own  Turnberry  court  our  power*— 

— Might  not  my  father's  beadsman  hoar, 

Cnthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore. 

Kindle  a  signal-flame,  to  show 

The  time  propitious  for  the  blow? 

It  shall  be  so— some  friend  shall  bear 

Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care ; 

—Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 

That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 

May  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  meet — 

O  Scotland  I  shall  it  e'er  be  mine 

To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-Une^  • 

To  raise  my  victor-head,  and  see 

Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free,— 

That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave. 

Betwixt  my  laboma  and  my  grave  l" 
Then  down  the  bUl  he  slowly  went, 
Oftpaasing  on  the  steep  descent, 
^a  reached  the  spot  where  his  bold  traia 
oeid  raatiG  camp  upon  the  plain. 
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On  (ail  Loch-Ranza  stream'd  the  eariy  day, 
Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  are  upward  cnrl'd 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland  bay 
And  circling  momitains  seyer  from  the  world. 
And  there  we  fisherman  his  sail  unfiirl*d, 
The  goat-herd  droye  his  kids  to  steep  Ben-Ghoil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle  twirPd, 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil, — 
For,  wake  where'er  he  may,  Man  wakes  to  care  and  toiL 

But  other  duties  call'd  each  conyent  maid, 
Roused  by  the  summons  of  the  moss-grown  bell; 
Sung  were  the  matins,  and  the  mass  was  said, 
And  eyery  sister  sought  her  separate  odl. 
Such  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  teU. 
And  Isabel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer; 
The  sunbeam,  through  the  narrow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  hair, 
As  stoop'd  her  gentle  head  in  mcik  deyotion  there. 

II. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  that  dwty  done. 
When  glanced  upon  the  payement-stone, 
Gemm'd  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring^ 
Bound  to  a  scroll  with  silken  string, 
"With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  tell, 

«« This  for  the  Ladjr  Isabel." 
Within,  the  writmg  feulher  bore, — 

**  *Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  he  swore, 
With  this  his  promise  I  restore ; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command, 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  hand. 
And  0 1  for  better  fortune  bom. 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  Edith  once  of  Lorn!" 
One  single  flash  of  glad  surprise  , 
Just  glanced  from  IsabeFs  dark  eyes, 
But  yanish*d  in  the  blush  of  shame, 
That,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 

'*  0  thought  unworthy  of  my  race  I 
Selfish,  ungenerous,  mean,  and  base, 
A  moment's  throb  of  joy  to  own, 
TYiat  toafe  \!L'^xi\vKt\ksy^«^  ^'^x^Vsck^ro.  I — 

Oi  man.  mgtaXfe,  xiA  xaacA  ^«r«c^^ 
TYmik  not  \aQ7  Vaata^  V«t^  ^Sa^  w&sl 
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For  thou  shalt  rest,  thoa  tempting  gaud. 
Where  worldly  thoughts  are  overawed. 
And  worldly  splendours  sink  debased." 
Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 

m. 

Next  rose  the  thought, — its  owner  far, 

How  came  it  here  through  bolt  and  bar?— 

But  the  dim  lattice  Is  ajar. — 

She  looks  abroad,— the  morning  dew 

A  light  short  step  had  brush*d  anew,  • 

And  there  were  foot-prints  seen 
On  the  carved  buttress  rising  still. 
Till  on  the  mossy  window-sfll 

Their  track  effaced  the  green. 
The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  fray'd. 
As  if  some  (mmber*8  steps  to  aid. — 
But  who  the  hardy  messenger. 
Whose  venturous  path  these  signs  infer  ? — 
Strange  doubts  are  mine ! — Mona,  draw  nigh ; 
—Nought  'scapes  old  Mona's  curious  eye— 
What  strangers,  gentle  mother,  s^, 
Have  sought  these  holy  walls  to-^y  ?" — 
None,  Lady — ^none  of  note  or  name; 
Only  your  brother's  foot-page  came^ 
At  peep  of  dawn — I  pray  d  him  pass 
To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass ; 
But  like  an  arrow  he  shot  by. 
And  tears  seem'd  bursting  from  his  eye.** 

IV. 

The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 

As  darted  by  a  sunbeam,  feU : — 
"'Tis  £dith*s  self  I— her  speechle^  woe. 

Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  show  I 

—Instant  good  Mona,  to  the  bay 

And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 

I  do  coi\jure  him  seek  my  cell. 

With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  well." — 
**  What  I  knoVst  thou  not  his  warlike  host 

At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast? 

My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower. 

At  eve  they  oouch'd  in  greenwood  bower. 

At  dawn  a  bugle  signal,  made 

Bv  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  array'd ; 

Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and  tre^ 

No  tune  for  benedidte ! 

Like  deer,  tha^  rousing  from  their  lair. 

Just  shake  the  dewdrops  from  their  hair. 

And  toss  their  armed  crest  aloft, 

Such  matins  theirs  I  "■^**  Good  mother,  soft^ 

Wiere  does  my  brother  bend  his  way?" — 
"As  I  have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay 
Acroaa  the  isle — of  barks  a  scare 
Xfe  tw  'tis  said,  to  waft  them  o'er, 
«B  suMen  news,  to  CarrickHBhore."— 
2m 
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*«  If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need," 
Said  anxious  Isabel,  "  of  speed  I 
Cedl  Father  Augustine,  good  dame." — 
The  nun  obe/d^  the  Father  came. 

*  Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay, 
Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay. 
This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given : 
Ipray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven, 
That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay  I 
Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay, 
That  he  deliver,  on  my  sui^ 
Into  thy  charge  ;that  stripling  mute. 
Thus  prays  his  sister  Isaoel, 
For  causes  more  than  she  may  tell — 
Away,  good  father  I  and  take  heed. 
That  life  and  death  are  on  thy  speed." 
His  cowl  the  good  old  priest  did  on. 
Took  his  piked  staff  and  sandall'd  shoooi 
And,  like  a  palmer  bent  by  eld. 
O'er  moss  and  moor  his  journey  hdd. 

VI. 
Heavy  and  dull  the  foot  of  age. 
And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage ; 
But  none  were  there  beside,  whose  care 
Might  such  important  message  bear. 
Through  birchen  copse  he  wander'd  slow. 
Stunted  and  sapless,  thin  and  low; 
By  many  a  mountain  stream  he  pass*d, 
From  the  tall  cliffs  in  tumult  cast, 
Dashing  to  foam  their  waters  dun. 
And  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 
Round  his  grey  head  the  wild  curlew 
In  many  a  fearless  circle  flew. 
O'er  chasms  he  pass'd,  where  fractures  wide 
Craved  wary  eve  and  ample  stride;" 
He  cross'd  his  brow  beside  the  stone 
Where  Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan. 
And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild. 
O'er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled. 
He  breathed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
Who  died  ere  Shiloh*s  sun  arose. 
Beside  Macfarlane's  Cross  he  staid, 
There  told  his  hours  within  the  shade^ 
And  at  the  stream  his  thirst  allayed. 
Thence  onward  journeying  slowly  still. 
As  evening  closed  he  reacn'd  the  hill. 
Where,  rismg  through  the  woodland  gnm^ 
Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen, 
'Etom  ^«&\^xi^\a.\i&  \&&\t  ''EAifgiah.  lord. 

The  a\Hi^5QaJt'««s2!B.>i^!MA^^>^<^ 
"Sow  tM\g|t3L^««i^^«^'ew^Sa^«®^ 
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VII. 
Bat  though  the  beams  of  light  decay 
Twas  bostle  all  in  Brodick  Bay. 
The  Brace's  followers  crowd  the  shore, 
And  boats  and  barges  some  unmoor. 
Some  raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar; 
Their  eyes  oft  turned  where  glimmered  far 
What  might  have  seem'd  an  early  star 
On  heaven's  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
Was  all  too  flickering,  fierce,  and  bright. 
Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 
Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day, 
But  as,  on  Carrick  shore. 
Dim  seen  in  oudine  faintly  blue. 
The  shades  of  evening  closer  drew. 
It  kindled  more  and  more. 
The  monk's  slow  steps  now  press  the  sands^ 
And  now  amid  a  scene  he  stands, 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye ; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight, 
Kivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light. 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright 
And  helmets  flashing  high. 
Oft,  too,  with  unaccustom'd  ears, 
A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears,  ** 

While,  hastening  all  on  board. 
As  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 
That  mix'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  verge. 
With  many  a  haughty  word. 

vni. 

Through  that  wild  throng  the  Father  pass'd. 

And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruce  at  last 

He  leant  against  a  stranded  boa^ 

That  the  approaching  tide  must  float, 

And  countea  every  nppling  wave. 

As  h^her  yet  her  sides  they  lave. 

And  oft  the  distant  fire  he  e^ed. 

And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied. 

And  loosen^l  in  his  sheath  his  brand. 

Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand, 

Douglas  and  Ronald  had  the  care 

The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share. — 

The  Monk  approach*d,  and  homage  paid ; 
**  And  art  thou  come,"  King  Robert  said, 
•*  So  far,  to  bless  us  ere  we  part  ?  " — 

— **  My  liege,  and  with  a  loyal  heart ! — 

But  other  charge  I  have  to  tell," — 

And  spoke  the  nest  of  IsabeL 

— **  Now  by  Saint  Giles,"  the  monarch  cried, 
''lids  moves  me  much /^ this  morning  tide, 
I  sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride, 
With  my  commandment  there  to  bid^* — 
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— **  Thither  he  came,  the  portress  show'd, 
But  there,  mj  liege,  made  brief  abode.*— 

IX. 
•*  Twas  I,"  said  Edward,  "fomid  employ 
Of  nobler  import  for  the  bo;^. 
Deep  pondermg  in  my  anxious  mind, 
A  fitting  messenger  to  find, 
To  bear  thy  written  mandate  o*er 
To  Cutiibert  on  the  Carrick  shore, 
I  chanced,  at  early  dawn,  to  pass 
The  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a  mass. 
I  fomid  the  stripling  on  a  tomb 
Low-seated,  weeping  for  the  doom 
That  gave  his  youth  to  convent  gloom. 
I  told  my  purpose,  and  his  eyes 
Flash'd  joyful  at  die  glad  surprise. 
He  bounded  to  the  skiff,  the  sail 
Was  spread  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
And  well  my  charge  he  hath  obey 'd ; 
For,  see!  the  ruddy  signal  made. 
That  CMbrd,  with  his  merry-men  all. 
Guards  carelessly  om*  father  s  hall." — 

X. 

•*  0  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart !" 
Answer'd  the  Monarch,  "  on  a  part 
Of  such  deep  danger  to  employ 
A  mute,  an  orplum,  and  a  boy  1 
Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife, 
"Without  a  tongue  to  plead  for  life  I 
Now,  were  my  right  restored  by  Heaven, 
Edward,  my  crown  I  would  have  given. 
Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  wild^ 
I  perill'd  thus  the  helpless  child.** — 
— Oflended  half,  and  half  submiss, — 

"  Brother  and  Liege  of  blame  like  this,*' 
Edward  replied,  "  I  little  dream*d. 
A  stranger  messenger,  I  deem*d. 
Might  safest  seek  &e  beadsman*s  cell. 
Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  welL 
Koteless  his  presence,  sharp  his  sense. 
His  imperfection  his  defence. 
If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  guess ; 
If  ta*en,  his  words  no  tale  express — 
Methinks,  too,  yonder  beacon's  shiue 
Might  expiate  greater  fault  than  mine.*— 

*  Rash,"  said  King  Robert, «« was  the  deed- 
But  it  is  done. — Embark  with  speed  !— 
Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 
How  \]iai%  \n2^«.Y^7  <^«xv^\^<«ll\ 
li  weX\.  "w^  \3tim^  ou  -^oaftja  ^<Q!t%^ 
Soon.  ft^vaSV  my  caroVct  ^^^'tniwst^. 
Otii  gtee^Va^  to  ovtt  «ka\«t  Xsfeax,  ^ 

And  tbinV  oi  xxsVcl  xaaaa  %sv^^^^«t«  - 
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XL 

**  Aye  I"  said  the  Priest, — **  while  this  poor  hand 
Can  chalice  raiBe  or  cross  command. 
While  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use^ 
Can  Angiistine  forget  the  Brace  ?* 
Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  press'd, 
And  whisper'd — **  Bear  thou  this  request, 
That  when  by  Bmce's  side  I  fight, 
For  Scotland  s  crown  and  freedom's  right. 
The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 
Some  token  of  her  favouring  care ; 
It  shall  be  shown  where  England's  best 
May  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest. 
And  for  the  boy — since  weightier  care 
For  Roval  Bruce  the  times  prepare, 
The  helpless  youth  is  Ronald's  charge, 
His  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence  my  targe." 
He  ceased;  for  many  an  eager  hand 
Had  urged  the  bar^  from  the  strand. 
Their  number  was  a  score  and  ten. 
They  bore  thrice  threescore  chosen  men. 
With  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at  last 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast  I 

XII. 

Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat. 

Ready  and  mann'd,  rocks  every  boat ; 

Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 

Was  dash'd  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light. 

Faint  and  more  faint,  as  off  they  bore. 

Their  armour  glanced  against  ^e  shore. 

And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide, 

Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died. — 
**  Grod  speed  them  I"  said  the  Priest,  as  dark 

On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark; 
**  0  Heaven  I  when  swords  for  freedom  shine^ 

And  monarch's  right,  the  cause  is  thine  I 

Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow  I 

Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe  t 

And  be  it  to  the  nations  known, 

That  Victory  is  from  Grod  alone  I" 

As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew. 

He  tum'd,  his  blessings  to  renew. 

Oft  tum'd,  till  on  the  darken'd  coast 

All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost ; 

Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower. 

To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour. 

XIIL 
In  night  the  fairy^  prospects  sink. 


in  niguc  me  lairy  prospecra  smK, 
Where  Cumray*s  isles  with  verdant  link 
Close  the  Mr  entrance  of  the  Clyde ; 
The  woods  of  Bute,  no  more  descried. 
Are  gone;  and  on  the  placid  sea 
77ie  rowera  pty  theix  tasK  with  glee, 
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While  hands  that  knightly  lances  bore 
Impatient  aid  the  labouring  oar. 
The  half-£Eiced  moon  shone  dim  and  pale, 
And  glanced  against  the  whiten*d  sau ; 
But  on  that  roddy  beacon-light 
£a6h  steersman  kept  the  helm  aright^ 
And  oft,  for  such  the  King's  command. 
That  all  at  once  might  reach  Uie  strand. 
From  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
Wam'd  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail. 
South  and  hy  west  the  armada  bore. 
And  near  at  length  the  Carrick  shore. 
As  less  and  less  the  distance  grows. 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose ; 
The  light,  that  seem'd  a  twinkling  star. 
Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  for. 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd. 
Dark-red  the  sea  beneath  it  flowed, 
Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim. 
In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim ; 
Wild  scream  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave, 
Dropp'd  from  their  crags  on  plashing  wave. 
The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew. 
The  black-cock  deem'd  it  day,  and  crew. 
Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame, 
O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 

**  Now,  good  my  Liege,  and  brother  sage, 
What  think  ye  of  mine  elfin  page  ?  "— 

**  Row  on  I "  the  noble  King  replied ; 

**  Well  learn  the  truth,  whate'er  betide; 
Tet  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 
Could  ne'er  have  waked  that  beacon  wHd." 

XIV. 

With  that  the  boats  approach'd  the  land. 
But  Edward's  grounded  on  the  sand ; 
The  eager  Knight  leap'd  in  the  sea 
Waist-deep  and  first  on  shore  was  he. 
Though  every  barge's  hardy  band 
Contended  which  should  gain  the  land. 
When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  a&r, 
Seem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star. 
Now,  like  a  prophet's  fienr  chair, 
Seem'd  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 
Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows, 
As  that  portentous  meteor  rose ; 
Helm,  axe,  and  Mchion  glitter'd  bright, 
And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 
•       His  comrade's  face  each  warrior  saw, 
Nor  marvell'd  it  was  pale  with  awe, 
TYifiaa.  "te\^  m  «a  ^(^  \masq&  "v«re  lo8t» 
And  dA^&xi«a&  %WT^  xx^w  ^^  <^«sfi^ — 

And  "Dow^Xaa  «co«6Jd.\5M^  ^^sB^2ka»\sKM^.^ 
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**  Saint  James  protect  us  I "  Lennox  cried ; 

But  redkless  Edward  8|>oke  aside — 
**  Deem'st  thoo,  EUrkpatrick,  in  that  flame 

Bed  Comyn's  angry  spirit  came. 

Or  would  thy  damitless  heart  endure 

Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure  ?  ** — 
**  Hush  I "  said  the  Bruce,  **  we  soon  shall  know. 

If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show. 

Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 

The  moon  shines  out — ^upon  the  saad 

Let  every  leader  rank  his  band." 

XV. 

Faintly  the  moon's  pale  beams  supply 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye ; 
The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 
On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 
Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 
His  scatter'd  files  to  order  due. 
Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 
In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 
Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide, 
That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide ; 
He  knelt  him  lowly  on  the  sand, 
And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 
**  A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried—"  What,  ho  t 
Now  shall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know." 
But  evil  news  the  letters  bear, — 
The  Clifford's  force  was  strong  and  ware^ 
Augmented,  too,  that  very  mom. 
By  mountahieers  who  came  with  Lorn. 
Long  harrow'd  bv  oppressor's  hand, 
Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land, 
And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep. 
Had  sunk  dejection's  iron  sleep. — 
Cuthb^  had  seen  that  beacon  flame. 
Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came. 
Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 
Edward's  mute  messenger  he  sent, 
If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o'er. 
To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 

XVL 

As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 

Bruce  read  tliese  chilling  news  aloud. 
"  What  council,  nobles,  have  we  now  ?— 

To  ambush  us  in  greenwood  bough. 

And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may  send 

To  bring  our  enterprise  to  end  ? 

Or  sh^  we  turn  us  to  the  main 

As  exiles,  and  embark  again  ?"— 

Answered  £erce  Edward—**  Hap  what  may* 

In  Carrick,  Carrick*8  Lord  must  stay. 
/  would  not  minstrela  told  the  tale, 
WUd£re  or  meteor  made  us  quail." 
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Answer'd  the  Douglas—**  If  my  liege 
May  win  yon  walls  by  stonn  or  siege. 
Then  were  each  brave  and  patriot  hoait 
Kindled  of  new  for  loyal  part" — 
Answered  Lord  Ronald — **  Not  fbr  shame 
Would  I  that  aged  Torqnil  came, 
And  found,  for  all  our  empty  boast. 
Without  a  blow  we  fled  the  coast 
I  will  not  credit  that  this  land, 
Sc  famed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand, 
llie  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 
Will  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce."— 
**  Prove  we  our  fate — the  brunt  well  bide!" 
So  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  cried; 
So  said,  so  voVi^  the  leaders  all ; 
So  Bruce  resolved :— **  And  in  my  hall 
Shice  the  Bold  Southern  make  tneu:  home. 
The  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  come. 
When  with  a  rough  and  rugged  host 
Clifford  may  reckon  to  his  cost. 
Meantime,  through  well-known  bosk  and  dell, 
1 11  lead  where  we  may  shelter  welL* 

XVIL 
Now  ask  yon  whence  that  wondrous  light, 
Whose  fiury  glow  beguil'd  their  sight?- 
It  ne'er  was  faiown" — ^yet  erey-h^d  eld 
A  superstitious  credence  held. 
That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 
Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand; 
Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 
When  Bruce  cross'd  o'er,  still  gleams  the  light 
Yearly  it  gleams  o'er  mount  and  moor. 
And  glittering  wave  and  crimson'd  shore — 
But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 
By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King's  descent, 
Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  l^eath. 
To  lure  him  to  defeat  and  death. 
Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange. 
Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range. 
Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone, 
I  know  not — and  it  ne'er  was  known. 

XVIII. 
Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew. 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true, 
Still  made  his  arm  uie  stripling's  stay. 
To  aid  him  on  the  nigged  way. 
*'  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine  I 
WThiv  throbs  that  Biny  heart  of  thine?"— 
— ^Tnat  uttTDA  tbft  ^vtatea  to  their  slave 

•*  Dost  tbou  -not  T«eX  ^«fc  oa  tk^  «rav1 
Do  not  my  ^\aa!5L-io\'^&^:k.^^'«^'*^««^'^ 
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Hath  not  the  wild  biiU^s  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  ? 
Is  not  Cum-Colla's  sword  of  steel  ? 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel  ? 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart ; 
From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shalt  not  part.** 
— O !  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent, 
FindBi  mark  the  ardier  little  meant ! 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken. 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken  t 
Hau  soothed,  half  grieved,  half  terrified. 
Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald's  side; 
A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy- 
Was  in  that  hour  of  a^ny, 
As  up  the  steepy  pass  he  strove. 
Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow,  lost  in  love ! 

XIX. 
The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore, 
The  rock's  steep  ledee,  is  now  climb'd  o'er ; 
And  from  the  castle  s  distant  wall. 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call : 
Hie  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea. 
And  marks  a  watchful  enemy. — 
They  gain'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  castle's  silvan  reign, 
(Seek  not  tiie  scene — the  axe,  the  plough. 
The  boor's  dull  fence,  have  marr'd  it  now,) 
But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between. 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
Hie  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn. 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn ; 
Tliere,  tufted  dose  with  copsewood  green, 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen ; 
And  aU  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fiEdries'  feet. 
The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park, 
llie  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark, 
And.many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare. 
With  ^  its  shiver'd  boughs,  was  there. 
Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  dell. 
The  gallant  Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
These  slades  so  loved  in  childhood  free. 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now. 
He  ranged  benea^  the  forest  bough. 

XX. 

Fast  o'er  the  moonlight  Chase  they  sped. 
Well  knew  the  band  that  measured  txead^ 
When,  in  retreat  or  in  advance. 
The  Berried  warriors  move  at  once ; 
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And  evil  were  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  on  the  open  lawn. 
Ck)p8e8  they  traverse,  brooks  they  croH^ 
Stndn  np  uie  bank  and  o'er  the  men. 
From  the  exhausted  page's  brow 
Gold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  now; 
With  effort  foint  and  len^en'd  paiue^ 
His  weary  step  the  striplmg  draws. 

**  Nay,  droop  not  yet  I "  the  warrior  Mdd ; 

"  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  1 
Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 
What  I  wilt  thou  not  ? — capridoiu  boy  1 
Then  thine  own  limbs  and  strengUi  emplogr* 
Pass  but  this  ni^ht,  and  pass  thy  care^ 
1 11  place  thee  with  a  lady  fiiir. 
Where  thou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tell 
How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel  I* 
WoiLi  out,  disheartened,  and  diamay'dy 
Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid; 
His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  reftu& 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  i 

XXL 

What  may  be  done?— the  night  is  j. 
The  Bruco's  band  moves  swiftly  om- 
Etemal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 
Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front  1^ 
"  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  tnmk 
Decay  a  darkened  cell  hath  snnk; 
Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  spaoe^ 
Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs^  thy  f 
I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  for ; 
But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 
Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bonme, 
And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  retmn.— 
Nay  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  bopr  I 
But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy." 
In  silvan  lodging  dose  bestow'd, 
He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 
With  strength  put  forth,  o'er  moss  and  brool^ 
And  soon  the  marching  band  o'ertook. 

XXIL 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobb'd  and  wept 
The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept — 
A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream — **  Nay,  her% 
Here  bv  this  thicket,  pass'd  tlie  deer — 
Beneath  that  oak  old  liyno  staid — 
What  have  we  here'— a  Scottish  plaid. 
And  m  \t&  {Q\d<&  «.  «>tc\vving  laid  ? — 
Come  iat\Xv\  iVv^  xvoreifc  wxi\>apoaYftWtt\jS\\ 

TYi«  spy  \iiat  Wi\3^\.  <Jtfi^\>JOEiwafi^  ^aS^* 


'..'^C     LilvK/.^;     ' 
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Wafted  from  Arran  yester  mom — 
Come,  comrades,  we  will  straight  retmn. 
Our  Lord  may  dioose  the  rack  should  teach 
To  this  yoimg  lmx:her  use  of  speech. 
Thy  bow-string,  till  I  bind  him  fast"— 
*'  Nay,  bnt  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast ; 
Unbomid  well  lead  him,  fear  it  not ; 
Tis  a  fair  stripling,  though  a  Scot." 
The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped. 
And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

XXIII. 
Stont  Clifford  in  the  casUe-comrt 
Prepared  him  for  the  morning  sport ; 
And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  discourse, 
Now  gave  command  for  hound  and  horse. 
War-steeds  and  palfreys  paw*d  the  ground. 
And  man^  a  deer-dog  howUd  around. 
To  Amadn.e,  Lom's  well-known  word 
Replying  to  that  Southern  Lord, 
Mix'd  with  this  clan^g  din,  might  seem 
The  phantasm  of  a  fever'd  dream. 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 
Came  like  the  sounds  which  fancy  hears, 
When  in  rude  waves  or  roaring  winds 
Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  finds. 
Until  more  loudly  and  more  near. 
Their  speech  arrests  the  page's  ear. 

XXIV.    • 

**  And  was  she  thus,"  said  Clifford,  **lost? 
The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost  I 
What  says  the  monk?**—"  The  holy^  Sire 
Owns,  that  in  masquer's  quaint  attire 
She  sought  his  skiff,  disguised,  unknown 
To  all  except  to  him  alone. 
But,  says  the  priest,  a  bark  frx>m  Lorn 
Laid  them  aboard  that  very  mom. 
And  pirates  seized  her  for  their  prey. 
He  proffer*d  ransom-gold  to  pay. 
Ana  they  agreed — but  e*er  told  o'er. 
The  winds  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar; 
They  sever*d,  and  they  met  no  more. 
He  deems — such  tempest  vex*d  the  coast- 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost 
So  let  it  be,  with  the  disgrace 
And  scandal  of  her  lofty  race  I 

Thrice  better  she  had  ne'er  been  bom,  * 

Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lom  I 

XXV. 

Lord  Clifford  now  lie  captive  spied  \ — 
*"  Whom,  Herbert,  hast  thou  there?"  b.e  mft^i. 
*'A  spy  we  seized  within  the  Chase, 
A  boUow  oak  bia  lurking  plajcc."-^ 
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«  What  tidings  can  the  youth  afford  ?"— 

»  He  plays  the  mute." — ''Then  noose  a  cord— 
Unless  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 
For  his  plaid's  sake."—**  Clan-Golla's  loom," 
Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 
Bather  the  vesture  than  the  face, 

<*  Clan-Colla's  dames  such  tartans  twine ; 
Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  mine. 
Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave, 
His  own  scathed  oak ;  and  let  him  wave 
In  air,  unless,  b^  terror  wrung, 
A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue. — 
Nor  shall  he  die  without  his  rite ; 
— Thou,  Angus  Rov,  attend  the  sight, 
And  give  Clan-CoUa*8  dirge  thy  breath. 
As  they  convey  him  to  his  deam."— - 

«*  O  brother  I  cruel  to  the  last  1" 
Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  pass'd 
The  thought,  but,  to  his  purpose  true. 
He  said  not^  though  he  sigh'd,  **  Adieu  1  ** 

XXVL 

And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  still. 

In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill. 

When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word. 

May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford? 

Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call. 

For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all  ? — 

Love,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath  steerd, 

His  nerves  hath  strung — ^he  will  not  yield  I 

Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  word. 

May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  sword. — 

Clan-Colla's  dirge  is  pealing  wide, 

The  griesly  headsman's  by  his  side; 

Along  the  greenwood  Chase  thev  bend, 

And  now  their  march  has  ghastly  end ! 

That  old  and  shattered  oak  beneath, 

Th^  destine  for  the  place  of  death. 

— What  thoughts  are  his,  while  all  in  vain 

His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain? 

What  thoughts,  while,  with  a  dizzy  ear. 

He  hears  the  death-prayer  mutter'd  near? 

And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst^ 

Or  will  that  bosom-secret  burst  ? 

Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew. 

His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue; 

The  agony  of  parting  life 

Has  nought  to  match  that  moment's  strife! 

XXVIL 
But  otbfix  mta«9»fta  wt^  Td.^lL» 
"Wh.0  mock,  at  i^ai,  raA  ^^s^afiCL  ^*5\ 
Soon  aa  t\vfc  ^\ie\aiaKa\.^«&^Y^ 
It  waked  t\ift  Vax>Efla)fe  MoJcpaaRa^. 
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The  Island  Lord  look'd  forth,  and  spied 
The  cause,  and  loud  in  fury  cried,— 

•  By  Heaven,  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 
And  mock  me  in  his  agony ! 

They  shall  abye  it  T — On  his  arm 

Bruce  laid  strong  gpsp — **  They  shall  not  harm 

A  ringlet  of  the  stripling's  hair; 

But,  till  I  give  the  word,  forbear. 

— Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 

Up  yonder  hollow  water-course, 

And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold. 

Between  the  flyers  and  their  hold : 

A  spear  above  the  copse  display'd. 

Be  signal  of  the  ambush  made. 

— Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 

Through  yonder  copse  approach  the  gate. 

And,  when  thou  hear'st  the  battle-din. 

Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  win, 

Secure  the  drawbridge — storm  the  port^ 

And  man  and  guard  the  castle-court — 

The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me. 

In  shelter  of  the  forest-tree, 

Till  Douglas  at  his  post  I  see." 

XXVIII. 
Like  war-horse  eager  to  rush  on, 
Compell'd  to  wait  the  signal  blown, 
Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood  bough, 
Trembling  with  ra^e,  stands  Ronald  now. 
And  in  h^  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue, 
Soon  to  be  aved  wiUi  deadlier  hue. — 
Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye. 
Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by. 
And,  heedful,  measures  oft  the  space 
The  Douglas  and  his  band  must  trace. 
Ere  they  can  reach  their  destined  ground. 
Now  sinks  the  dirge's  waOing  sound. 
Now  cluster  round  the  direfcu  tree 
That  slow  and  solemn  company. 
While  hvnm  mistuned  and  muttered  prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare. — 
What  glances  o'er  the  greenwood  shade  ? 
The  spear  that  marks  the  ambuscade ! — 
**  Now,  noble  Chief  1  I  leave  thee  loose ; — 
Upon  them,  Ronald  I"  said  the  Bruce. 

XXIX. 
**  The  Bruce  I  the  Bruce  1 "  to  well-known  cry 
His  native  rocks  and  woods  reply. 

*  The  Bruce !  the  Bruce  I"  in  that  dread  word 
The  knell  of  himdred  deaths  was  heard. 
The  astomab'd  Sontbem  gazed  at  first, 
TVhaie  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst, 

TTiat  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 
Before^  behind,  around  it  came  I 
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Half-arm'd,  surprised,  on  every  side 
Hemm*d  in,  hew*d  down,  they  bled  and  died. 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bmce  engaged. 
And  fierce  Clan-Colla's  broadsword  raged  t 
Fall  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  spM, 
Nor  better  was  their  lot  who  fled. 
And  met,  'mid  terror's  wild  career. 
The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear  I 
Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  mom 
The  castle  left  and  none  return. 

XXX. 

Not  on  their  flight  press'd  Ronald's  brand, 
A  gentler  duty  claim'd  his  hand. 
He  rais'd  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  slain : 
And  twice,  that  mom,  surprise  well  near 
Betray*d  the  secret  kept  by  fear : 
Once,  when,  with  life  returning,  came 
To  the  boy's  lip  Lord  Ronald's  name, 
And  hardly  recollection  drown'd 
The  accents  in  a  murmuring  sound ; 
And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 
The  Chieftain's  care  to  lose  the  vest. 
Drawn  tightly  o'er  his  labouring  breast. 
But  then  the  Bmce's  bugle  blew, 
For  martial  work  was  yet  to  do. 

XXXI. 

A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 
Ere  s^al  given,  the  castle  gates 

His  fury  had  assail'd ; 
Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood. 
Yet  desperate  valour  ofb  made  good. 
Even  by  its  daring,  venture  rade. 

Where  prudence  might  have  £ul'd. 
Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw. 
And  stmck  the  iron  chain  in  two. 

By  which  its  i>lanks  arose; 
The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge 
Strack  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 
Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge  I 

The  gate  th^  may  not  dose. 
Well  fought  the  Southem  in  the  fray, 
Clifford  and  Lom  fought  well  that  oay. 
But  stubbom  Edward  forced  his  way 

Against  a  hundred  foes. 
Loud  came  the  cry,  **  The  Bruce  I  the  Brow  I" 
No  hope  or  in  defence  or  trace, — 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in; 
Mai6L  "mli^i  sa<»»»^  vcv^  ^xxx&k  with  gore^ 

And  Um^  N^«tii\ove'^  wA\s&^\A»«Av«i<V 
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The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar'd, 

And  fearftd  was  the  din  I 
The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flange 
ClaiQOUi'd  the  dogs  till  turrets  rung. 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry. 
Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  found 
Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  ground 

Groan'd  in  their  agony  I 

XXXII. 

The  valiant  Clifford  is  no  more ; 

On  Ronald*8  broadsword  streamed  his  gore 

But  better  hap  had  he  of  Lorn, 

Who,  by  the  foemen  backward  borne, 

Tet  gain'd  with  slender  train  the  port, 

Where  lay  his  bark  beneath  the  fort, 

And  cut  the  cable  loose. 
Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate, 
That  hour  of  fury  and  of  fate. 

If  Lorn  encountered  Bruce  I 
Then  long  and  loud  the  victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out. 

The  rugged  vaults  replied ; 
And  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high. 
The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,  in  blazonry 

Of  silver,  waving  wide  I 

xxxin. 

The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father's  hall  I  ^ 

— «  Welcome  bravo  friends  and  comrades  all. 

Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy  I 
The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here. 
From  lord  and  dideftain,  prince  and  peer, 

To  this  poor  speechless  boy. 
Great  Grod  I  once  more  my  sire's  abode 
Is  mine — behold  the  floor  I  trod 

In  tottering  infancy  I 
And  there  the  vaulted  arch,  whose  sound 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  bovhood,  and  that  rung  around 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee  I 
O  flrst,  to  thee,  all-gracious  Heaven, 
Then  to  my  friends,  my  thanks  be  given  I  "-* 
He  paused  a  space,  his  brow  he  cross'd — 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  toss'd, 
Tet  steaming  hot;  with  Southern  gore 
From  hilt  to  point  'twas  crimson'd  o'er. 

xxxrv. 

*  Bring  here,"  he  said,  **  the  mazers  four," 
Mr  noble  &tbera  loved  of  yore. 

«  TbcMe  Mwwv  were  large  drinking-cvpt  at  fpjt^u. 
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Thrice  let  them  circle  roimd  the  hoard. 

The  pledge,  fair  Scotland's  rights  restored! 

And  he  whose  lip  shall  tonch  the  wine. 

Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine, 

To  hold  hoth  lands  and  life  at  nought,  . 

Until  her  freedom  shall  he  hought,— 

Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 

And  lasting  infcuny  his  lot  I 

Sit,  gentle  friends ! — our  hour  of  glee 

Is  brief  we'll  spend  it  joyously ! 

Blithest  of  all  the  sun's  bright  beams. 

When  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleams. 

Well  is  our  country's  work  begun. 

But  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  done. 

Speed  messengers  the  country  through ; 

Arouse  old  friends  and  gather  new; 

Warn  Lanark's  knights  to  gurd  their  mail. 

Rouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 

Let  Ettrick's  archers  sharp  their  darts. 

The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts! 

Call  aU,  call  all !  from  Reedswair-Path, 

To  the  wild  confines  of  Cape-wrath ; 

Wide  let  the  news  through  Scotland  ring,— 

The  Northern  Eagle  claps  his  wing  I  ** 


CANTO    SIXTH. 


I. 

0  WHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forget 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time. 
When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  met 
Early  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  prime ; 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry  chime 
Hail'd  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won, 
When  Hope,  long  doubtful,  soar'd  at  length  sublime, 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  bc^gun, 
Watch'd  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  tiie  rising  sunt 

O  these  were  hours,  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  lon^  course  of  darkness,  doubts,  and  fears! 
The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delay*d, — 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears 
That  track'd  with  terror  twenty  rolling  yeara^— 
AH  was  ioT^ot  Vsv  \}ck»X.  W\>i^<^  yiJinlQe  I 
Hex  do^ni<:aa\.  e^^  «^«a.^«\fe  ^ifS^OsksscL^c^Kn^ 
To  sieVi  a  ^^MMoNrfxiJL  ^x«^«t,  wss^^Sixa  ^'«.  ^ 

That  bwVd  tiift  I>ea\A>^^  i»S^  wi^V»«»  %»Sk>^si*^\ 
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Such  news  o*er  Scotland's  hills  triumphant  rode, 
When  gainst  the  invaders  tum'd  the  battle's  scale, 
When  Sruce's  banner  had  victorious  flowed 
O'er  Loudonn's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's  vale;*^ 
When  En^dish  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dale,** 
And  fieiy  Edward  routed  stout  St  John,* 
When  ]»mdolph's  war-cry  swell'd  the  southern  gale,^ 
And  many  a  fortress,  town,  and  tower,  was  won, 
^d  Fame  still  sounded  forth  fresh  deeds  of  glory  done. 

II. 
Blithe  tidings  flew  from  baron's  tower. 
To  peasant's  cot,  to  forest-bower. 
Ana  waked  the  solitarv  cell. 
Where  lone  Saint  Bride's  recluses  dwell. 
Princess  no  more,  fiiir  Isabel, 

A  vot'ress  of  the  order  now, 
Say,  did  the  rule  that  bade  thee  wear 
Dmi  veil  and  woollen  scapulaire. 
And  reft  thy  locks  of  dark-brown  hair, 

That  stem  and  rigid  vow, 
Did  it  condemn  the  transport  high. 
Which  glisten'd  in  thy  watery  eye. 
When  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
Each  fresh  exploit  of  Bruce  the  bold? — 
And  whose  the  lovely  form,  that  shares 
Thy  anxious  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  prayers? 
No  sister  she  of  convent  shade ; 
So  say  these  locks  in  lengthen'd  braid, 
So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs. 
The  tremors  that  imbidden  rise, 
When,  miii^led  with  the  Brace's  fame. 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  praises  came. 

m. 

Believe,  his  father's  castle  won, 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun. 
That  Brace's  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechless  page  to  Arran's  shore : 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Concealed  her  from  a  sister's  eyes ; 
And  sister-like  In  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  celL 
There  Brace's  slow  ascent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows ; 
And  there,  her  sex's  dress  regain'd. 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Lora  remain'd, 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  fax 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war ; 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day, 
In  calm  seclusion  wore  away. 

IV. 
These  dm  these  months,  to  years  had  wom^ 
IflfflB  tidings  of  high  weight  were  borne 
To  that  lone  isEind's  Siore  ; 
2tx 
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Of  all  the  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  First  Edward's  ruthless  bUde, 

His  son  retain'd  no  morei, 
Northward  of  Tweed,  but  Stirling's  towen» 
Beleaguer'd  by  King  Robert's  powers ; 

And  they  took  term  of  tnice»*^ 
.  If  England's  King  should  not  reliere 
The  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist's  eve, 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce. 
England  was  roused — on  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied, 

.To  summon  prince  and  peer, 
At  Berwick-bounds  to  meet  their  liege^ 
Prepared  to  raise  £air  Stirling's  si^ge^ 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 
The  term  was  nigh— they  muster'd  fisst. 
By  beacon  and  by  bugle-blast 

Forth  marshalled  for  the  field ; 
There  rode  each  knight  of  noble  name, 
There  England's  hardy  archers  came. 
The  land  they  trode  seem'd  all  on  flame^ 

With  banner,  blade,  and  shield ! 
And  not  famed  England's  powers  alone^ 
Benown'd  in  arms,  the  summons  own; 

For  Neustria's  knights  obey'd, 
Gascogne  hath  lent  her  horsemen  good, 
And  &mbria,  but  of  late  subdued. 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multitude,'^ 
And  Connoght  poui'd  from  waste  and  wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 

Dark  Eth  O'Connor  swayM." 

V. 

Right  to  devoted  Caledon 

The  storm  of  war  rolls  slowly  on, 

With  menace  deep  and  dread; 
So  the  dark  clouds,  with  gathering  power. 
Suspend  awhile  the  threaten'd  shower, 
Till  every  peak  and  summit  lower 

Round  the  pale  pilgrim's  head. 
Not  with  such  pilgrim's  startled  eye 
Kinff  Robert  mark'd  the  tempest  nigh  I 

Resolved  the  brunt  to  bide. 
His  roval  summons  wasn'd  the  land. 
That  ail  who  own'd  their  King's  command 
Should  instant  take  the  spear  and  brand. 

To  combat  at  his  side. 
0  who  ma^  tell  the  sons  of  £une^ 
That  at  Kmg  Robert's  bidding  came, 

To  battle  for  the  right  I 
From  Chwiot  to  the  shores  of  Ross, 
"From  ^Vvr«:^-%«XL^  Vx^'^vs^Soj^v^^iM^ 
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Bat  farther  tidings  most  the  ear 

Of  Isabel  in  secret  bear. 

These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  mom, 

Thus  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lom  :-- 

VT. 

**  My  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 

Our  intercourse  of  hearts  sincere 
Hath  been  to  Isabel  ?— 

Judge  then  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 

When  I  must  say  the  words,  "We  part  I 
The  cheerless  conyent-cell 

Was  not»  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee ; 

Gro  thou  where  thy  vocation  free 
On  happier  fortunes  fell. 

Nor,  Edith,  judge  thyself  betray'd. 

Though  Robert  imows  that  Lom's  high  Maid 

And  his  poor  silent  page  were  one. 

Versed  in  the  fickle  heart  of  man, 

Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  look'd 

How  Bonald's  heart  the  message  brook'd 

That  gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell. 

The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel, 

To  think  upon  thy  better  right, 

And  keep  uie  £Eiith  his  promise  plight. 

Forgive  him  for  thy  sister's  sake. 

At  nrst  if  vain  repinings  wake — 
Long  since  mat  mood  is  gone : 

Now  dwells  he  on  thy  juster  claims, 

And  oft  his  breach  of  faith  he  blames- 
Forgive  him  for  thine  own  I" — 

vn. 

"  No  I  never  to  Lord  Ronald's  bower 

Will  I  again  as  paramour" 

"  Nay,  hui&  thee,  too  impatient  maid, 

UntQ  my  final  tale  be  said ! — 

The  good  King  Robert  would  engage 

Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page, 

Bv  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  eye, 

Her  lover's  penitence  to  try — 

Safe  in  his  royal  charge,  and  free» 

Should  such  my  final  purpose  be, 

Agam  unknown  to  seek  the  cell. 

And  live  and  die  with  Isabel." 

Thus  spoke  the  maid— King  Robert's  eye, 

Might  have  some  glance  of  policy ; 

Dunstafihage  had  the  Monarch  ta'en. 

And  Lom  had  own'd  Eling  Robert's  reign 

Her  brother  had  to  England  fied. 

And  there  in  banishment  was  dead ; 

Ample,  through  exHe,  death,  and  fliglit, 

O'er  tower  and  land  was  Edith's  right  •, 
^ia  ample  ngiit  o'er  tower  and  land 
yy&-e  eafy  in  Bonald's  faithful  hand. 
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vnL 

Embamuss'd  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
Pleasure  and  shame,  and  fear  beq»eak  I 
Tet  much  the  reasoaing  Edith  made  :^ 
<*  Her  sister's  fkith  she  must  upbraid. 
Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  and  dear. 
In  coimdl  to  another's  ear. 
Why  should  she  leave  the  peaoefol  oell?^ 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel? — 
How  wear  that  strange  attire  agen?— 
How  risk  herself  'midst  martial  men?— 
And  how  be  guarded  on  the  way? — 
At  least  she  mi^ht  entreat  delay." 
Kind  Isabel,  with  secret  smile. 
Saw  and  forgave  the  maiden's  wOe, 
Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love. 

IX. 

Oh,  blame  her  not  I— when  zephyrs  wake^ 
The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake ; 
When  beams  the  sun  through  April  shower* 
It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  nower; 
And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive. 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revive  I 
A  thousand  soft  excuses  came, 
To  plead  his  cause  'gainst  virgin  shame. 
Fledged  by  their  sires  in  earliest  youth. 
He  luid  her  plighted  faitli  and  truth — 
Then,  'twas  her  Lite's  strict  command, 
And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 
A  ward  in  person  and  in  land : — 
And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
Only  bri^  space — one  little  daj — 
Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  all,  but  most  firom  Ronald's  eyes— 
But  once  to  see  him  more  I— nor  blune 
Her  wish— to  hear  him  name  her  name! 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 
The  diought  he  had  his  fSalsehood  rued  1— 
But  Isabd,  who  lon^  had  seen 
Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien. 
And  well  herself  the  cause  might  know* 
Though  innocent  of  Edith's  woe^ 
Joy'd,  generous,  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 
High  elow'd  her  bosom  as  she  said — 
*  Well  rfiall  her  sufferings  be  repaid  I  "— 
Kow  came  the  parting  nour — a  band 
From  Arran's  mountains  left  the  land  ; 
T\i^  0;:as&)'^\.'L-\i(sv^\u&dthe  care 

To  "Bi\Uifc»  -m^Xtfyaorax,  %a\3^Q"'w^ 
To  "paga  \3aft  moxkSxOo.  ^^sfS:^  \wv^ 
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X. 

The  King  had  deem'd  the  maiden  bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight. 
But  storms  and  fate  her  course  delay. 
It  was  on  eye  of  battle-dav. 
When  o*er  the  611110*8-11111  she  rode. 
The  landscape  like  a  furnace  glow'd, 
And  £Eur  as  e  er  the  eye  was  borne, 
The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 
In  battles  four,  beneath  their  eye, 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie. 
And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid. 
Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid ; 
And  three,  advanced,  form'd  vaward-line» 
Twixt  Bannock's  brook  and  Ninian's  shriiM. 
Detach'd  was  eadi,  yet  each  so  nigh 
As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. — 
Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears, 
A  boundless  wilderness  of  spears, 
Whose  veree  or  rear  the  anxious  eye 
Strove  £fkr,  out  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 
Thick  fladiing  in  the  evening  beam. 
Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam ; 
And  where  the  heaven  join'd  with  the  hill. 
Was  distant  armour  flashing  still. 
So  wide,  so  far,  the  boundless  host 
Seem'd  in  the  blue  horizon  lost. 

XI. 
Down  from  the  hiU  the  maiden  pass'd. 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host, 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most. 
The  men  of  Carrick  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  Lanark,  too,  were  there. 

And  all  the  western  land ; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  Chieftains  rank'd  their  files^ 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised, 
'  The  Bruce's  roval  standard  blazed, 
And  there  Lora  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wil^  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  array'd. 
With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  Hebrideans  worn ; 
But  O I  unseen  for  three  lon^  years, 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountaineers 

To  the  fair  Maid  of  Lorn  I 
For  one  she  look'd— but  he  was  far 
Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war — 
Tet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
8be  marked  bia  banner  boldly  fly. 
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Gave  on  the  oountleaB  fbe  a  glance. 
And  thought  on  battle's  deq^nte  chanoe. 

xn. 

To  centre  of  the  vaward-Una 
Fitz-Lonis  gmded  Amadine. 
Arm'd  all  on  foot,  that  host  appears 
A  serried  mass  of  glimmenng  spears. 
There  stood  the  Marchers'  warlike  band. 
The  warriors  there  of  Lodon's  land ; 
Ettrick  and  liddell  bent  the  yew, 
A  band  of  archers  fierce,  thooja^  few; 
The  men  of  Nith  and  Annan's  vale^ 
And  the  bold  Spears  of  Teviotdale; — 
The  dauntless  Donglas  these  obej', 
And  the  young  Stuart's  gentle  sway. 
North-eastwam  by  Saint  Ninian's  shrine, 
Beneath  fierce  Randolph's  charge^  combine 
The  warriors  whom  the  hardy  Korth 
From  Tay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 
The  rest  of  Scothind's  war-array 
With  Edward  Bruce  to  westwiuiL  lay» 
Where  Bannock,  with  his  brokoi  hiak 
And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 
Behind  them,  screen'd  by  sheltering  wood. 
The  gallant  Keith,  Lord  Marshal,  stood: 
His  men-at-arms  bare  mace  and  lanos^ 
And  plumes  that  wave,  and  helms  that  glan^ 
Thus  fkir  divided  by  the  King, 
Centre,  and  right,  and  left-wvd  wing^ 
Composed  his  front;  nor  distant  fiu 
Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 
And  'twas  to  fi-ont  of  this  arrav, 
Her  guide  and  Edith  made  their  way. 

XHL 
Here  must  they  pause ;  for,  hi  advance 
As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance. 
The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van,** 
The  foe's  approaching  force  to  scan. 
His  line  to  marshal  and  to  range. 
And  ranks  to  square,  and  fiionts  to  change. 
Alone  he  rode— from  head  to  heel 
Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel ; 
Nor  mounted  yet  on  war-horse  wight^ 
But,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  ^ht^ 
Seining  a  palfrey  low  and  light. 
A  diadem  of  ^old  was  set 
Above  his  bright  steel  basinet^ 
,  And  dasp'd  within  its  glittering  twine 
"W  aa  ftecQ.  \hft  ^qv%  of  Argentine  j 
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Of  either  host — ^Three  bowshots  tar, 
Paused  the  deep  front  of  England's  war 
And  rested  on  their  arms  a^mle, 
To  dose  and  rank  their  warlike  file, 
And  hold  high  council,  if  that  night 
Should  view  the  strife,  or  dawning  light 

XIV. 

0  gay,  yet  fearful  to  behold, 
Fl^lung  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold, 

And  bristled  o'er  with  bills  and  spears, 

With  plumes  and  pennons  waving  fiiir, 

Was  that  bright  battle-front  I  for  there 
Bode  England's  King  and  Peers : 

And  who,  that  saw  that  Monarch  ride, 

His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side. 

Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell  I — 

Fair  was  his  seat  in  knightly  selle. 

And  in  his  sprightly  eye  was  set 

Some  spark  of  the  rlanta^enet 

Though  light  and  wandenng  was  his  glance^ 

It  fla&'d  at  sight  of  shield  and  lance  : — 
**  Know'st  thou,  he  said,  **  De  Argentine, 

Ton  knight  who  marshals  thus  weir  line?" — 
**  The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell 

The  Bruce,  my  liege :  I  know  him  well." — 
^  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 

The  presence  where  our  banners  wave  ?" — 
**  So  please  my  liege,"  said  Argentine, 
**  Were  he  but  horsed  on  steed  like  mine. 

To  give  him  fak  and  knightly  chance, 

1  would  adventure  forth  my  lance."-^ 
**  In  battle  day,"  the  King  replied, 

**  Nice  tourney  rules  are  set  aside. 
— Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath  ? 
Set  on  him — Sweep  him  from  our  path  I" 
And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 
Dash'd  from  the  ranks  Sir  Henry  Bonne. 

XV. 

Of  Hereford's  high  blood  he  came, 
A  race  renown'd  for  knightly  feme. 
He  bum'd  before  his  Monarch's  eye 
To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 
He  spurr'd  his  steed,  he  couch'd  his  lance. 
And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 
— As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 
The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide. 
The  Bruce  stood  fast— Each  breast  beat  high. 
And  dazzled  was  each  gazing  eye — 
The  heart  had  hardly  tune  to  think, 
27ie  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink, 
While  on  the  King,  like  flash  of  fiame, 
Spwr'd  to  fail  sp^d  the  war-hoiM  camel 
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The  partridge  may  the  felcon  mock, 
If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock — 
But,  swerving  from  the  Enighfs  career, 
Just  as  they  met,  Brace  shmm'd  the  spear. 
Onward  the  baffled  warrior  bore 
His  course— but  soon  his  course  was  o*er  t— 
High  in  his  stirmps  stood  the  King^ 
Ai^  gave  his  batUe-axe  the  swing. 
Riffht  on  De  Boime^  the  whiles  he  pass'd, 
FeU  that  stem  dmt— the  first— the  last  I— 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crash'd  like  hazel-nut ; 
The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  da^ 
Was  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  stmlea  horsey 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse ; 
—First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon, 
How  sudden  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune  I 

XVI. 
One  pitying  glance  the  Monarch  sped. 
Where  on  me  field  his  foe  lay  dead ; 
Then  gently  tum*d  his  palfrey's  head» 
And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way, 
Slowly  he  gained  his  own  array. 
There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd, 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud. 
That  risked  'gainst  each  adventurous  spear 
A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. — 
His  broken  weapon's  shaft  survey'd 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 
"  My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax ; 
I  Ve  broke  my  trusty  batUe-axe." 
'Twas  then  Fitz-Louis  bending  low. 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show ; 
Edith,  disguised  at  distance  stands, 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  Monarch's  brow  has  changed  its  hue^ 
Awav  the  gory  axe  he  threw. 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew, 

Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his  e3re. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took. 
With  such  a  kind  protecting  look. 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak  that  elder  brotiier^s  care 
And  elder  brother's  love  was  there. 

Xvn. 

«  Fear  not,"  he  said,  **  young  Amadine  I' 
Then  whisper'd— **  Still  that  name  be 
Fate  '^\b.7%  \i«s  ^oxl^mI  t&sitUY^ 
'Kind  XTftaAVii^  -^Vi^  VSasft  %xAt&!^ 
And  aeiidft  ^i)b»^\i«c«  V^  Qtsra^^Sso^^^Ksvt, 
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For  on  this  choseii  batde-plaiii, 
Victor  or  yanqaiBh'd,  I  remain. 
Do  thou  to  yonder  hill  repair ; 
The  followers  of  onr  ho&t  are  there, 
And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear. — 
Fitz-LouiSy  have  him  in  thy  care. — 
JoyM  we  meet,  if  all  go  well ; 
If  not,  in  Arran's  holy  cell 
Thou  most  take  part  with  Isabel ; 
For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn. 
Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 
Qh»  bless  on  earth  he  covets  most^) 
Wonld  he  forsake  his  battle-post. 
Or  shnn  the  fortune  that  may  &U 
To  Brace,  to  Scotland,  and  to  aU. — 
But,  harkt  some  news  these  trumpets  tell; 
Forgive  my  haste — ^fsirewell  I — ^£Eiiewell  l"-  • 
And  in  a  lower  voice  he  said, 
«  Be  of  good  cheer— fiEureweU,  sweet  maid  I  **— 

XVIIL 
**  What  train  of  dust,  with  trumpet-sound 

And  glimmering  spears,  is  wheeling  round 

Our  leftward  flank  ?  ''—the  Monarch  cried. 

To  Moray's  Earl,  who  rode  beside. 
**  Lo  I  round  thy  station  pass  the  foes  I 

Randolph,  thy  wreath  hath  lost  a  rose." 

The  Earl  his  visor  closed,  and  said— 
**  My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  shall  £ad& — 

Follow,  my  household  1  "—And  they  go 

Like  Ughtnin^  on  the  advancing  foe. 
**  My  liege,"  said  noble  Douglas  then, 
**  Efurl  Rimdolph  has  but  one  to  ten : 

Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid  I"^ 

— **  Stir  not    The  error  he  hath  made. 

Let  him  amend  it  as  he  may ; 

I  will  not  weaken  mine  array." 

Then  loudly  rose  the  conflict-ciy, 

kmSi  Douglas's  brave  heart  swdl^d  high,— 
"  My  liege,^  he  said,  "  with  patient  ear 

I  must  not  Moray's  death-knell  hear !  "— 
"  Then  go — ^but  speed  thee  back  again." — 

Forth  sprung  the  Douglas  with  his  train : 

But,  whoi  thev  won  a  rising  hill, 

He  bade  his  foUoweis  hold  Uiem  still. — 
**  See^  see  t  the  routed  Southern  fly  1 

The  Earl  hath  won  the  victory. 

Lo  I  where  yon  steeds  run  masterless. 

His  banner  towers  above  the  press. 

Rein  up ;  our  presence  woidd  impair 

The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  share." 

Back  to  the  boat  the  Douglas  rode, 
And  soon  glad  tidinga  are  abroad, 
^Mtpajmcourt  by  stout  Randolpli  alallk 
-fiw  ibitoirew  fled  with  looaen'd  r^.— 
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That  skirmisli  ciofled  the  bnay  day, 
And  couch'd  in  battle's  prompt  array, 
Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 

XIX. 

It  was  a  night  of  lovely  Jnne^ 

High  rode  in  doudless  blue  the  moon, 

Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray; 
Old  Stirling's  towers  arose  in  lig[ht; 
And,  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright^ 

Her  winding  river  lay. 
Ah !  gentle  planet  I  other  sisht 
Shall  greet  thee  next  retonung  night, 
Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore, 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  sots, 
And  piles  of  slaughter'd  men  and  horse, 
And  Forth  that  floats  the  frequent  oorsfl^ 
And  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  uiy  silver  light  in  vain ! 
But  now,  from  England's  host,  the  cry 
Thou  hear'st  of  wassail  revehy. 
While  from  the  Scottish  legions  pass 
The  murmur'd  prayer,  the  early  mass  I^ 
Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given; 
There,  bands  o*er-match'd  sought  aid  firom  Heaven. 

XX. 

On  GiUie's-hill,  whose  height  commands 
The  battle-field,  £ur  Edith  stands. 
With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war, 
To  eye  the  conflict  from  a£u*. 
01  with  what  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky ! — 
Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun. 
And  glistens  now  Demayet  dun ; 
Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill. 

Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum? 
No !— distant,  but  increasing  still. 
The  trumpet's  sound  swells  up  the  hill, 

With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 
Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host^ 
Pipe-clang  and  bugle  sound  were  toas'd,^ 
His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross'd. 

And  started  from  the  ground; 
Arm'd  and  arra/d  for  instant  fight, 
Bose  archer,  spearman,  squire,  and  knight} 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bri^t 

The  dread  battalia  fiown'd. 

XXI. 

"KOW  OTTWM^  VGL^\S1  ^'^wa.  vi«w^ 
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To  an  that  ban  his  way! 
In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode, 
The  men-at-anns  behind  them  rode, 
And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 

The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 
Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  nunes, 
Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plmnes, 
Where  many  a  knight  in  batde  known, 
And  some  who  spars  had  first  braced  on, 
And  deem'd  that  fight  should  see  them  woo. 

King  Edward's  bests  obey. 
De  Argentine  attends  his  side, 
With  stout  De  Valence,  Pembroke's  pride, 
Selected  champions  from  the  train, 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 
Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gazed — 
— ^At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed. 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  diield ; 
Each  we^Km-point  is  downward  sent, 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent 
**  The  rebds,  Argentine,  repent  I 

For  pardon  they  have  kneel'd."— 
"  Aye  I— but  they  bend  to  other  powers. 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours  I 
See  where  yon  bare-foot  Abbot  stands, 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands  I  ^ 
Upon  the  spot  where  the^  have  kneel'd. 
These  men  wUl  die,  or  wm  the  field.* — 
— **  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win  I 
Bid  Gloster's  Earl  the  fight  begin." 

XXII. 
Earl  Gilbert  waved  his  truncheon  high. 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose, 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace. 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space, 

And  raised  his  left  himd  hieh ; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring — 
— ^At  once  ten  thousand  bow-strings  ring, 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  I 
Kor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast, 
Forth  whistling  came  the  grey  goose  wing 
As  the  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast 
Kor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide^ 
Kor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bids* 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  banner*d  pride, 

Jftbe  fell  shower  may  last  I 
Upon  the  ligbt,  behind  the  wood, 
Each  bybiagteed  dismounted,  stood 
The  Scottiah  chivairy ;--- 
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With  foot  in  stimip,  hand  on  mane, 
Fierce  Edward  Brace  can  scarce  restrain 
His  o¥m  keen  heart,  his  eager  train. 
Until  the  archers  gain'd  the  plain ; 

Then,  **  Mount,  ye  gallants  free!* 
He  cried ;  and,  vanltmg  from  the  ground. 
His  saddle  every  horseman  fonnd. 
On  high  their  glittering  crests  they  toss, 
As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss ; 
The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast, 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest. 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce— 
<*  Forth,  Marshal !  on  the  peasant  foet 
We  11  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow, 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  I ''*^ 

XXIIL 
Then  spurs  were  dash'd  in  chargers*  flanks, 
They  rush'd  among  the  archer  ranks, 
No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  le^ 
No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set. 
And  how  shall  yeoman's  armour  slight. 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  nught? 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  ava^ 
'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail? 
Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung. 
High  o'er  their  heads  the  weapons  swung. 
And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengefrd  shout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout ! 
Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood. 
Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made  good. 
Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
Compeird  to  flight,  tbejr  scatter  wide. — 
Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee, 
And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee ! 
The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more  I 
Round  Wakefield's  merry  May-pole  now, 
The  maids  may  twine  the  summer  bough. 
May  northward  look  with  longing  glance, 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  diance, 
For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  I 
Broken,  dispersed,  in  fl^ht  o'erta'en. 
Pierced  through,  trode  down,  by  thousands  data, 
They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXIV. 
The  Eling  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight 
•  Are  these,"  he  said,  **  our  yeomen  wight  ? 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  borel* 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park, 
Than  make  a  manly  foe  their  mark. — 
Forwaxd,  oauc^  ^<saU<(sxvasL  and  knight  I 
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Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might, 
And  chhralry  redeem  the  fight  1 " 
To  riffhtwara  of  the  wild  affiray, 
The  neld  show'd  fair  and  level  way ; 

But,  in  mid-space,  the  Brace's  care 
Had  bored  the  gromid  with  many  a  pit, 
With  torf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet, 

That  form'd  a  ghastly  snare. 
Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came, 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame. 

That  panted  for  the  shock  t 
With  blazmg  crests  and  banners  spread. 
And  trmnpet-dang  and  clamour  dread. 
The  wide  plain  thunder  to  their  tread. 

As  far  as  Stirling  rock. 
Down  I  down!  in  headlong  overthrow, 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go,^ 

Wild  floundering  on  the  field  t 
The  first  are  in  destruction's  gorge. 
Their  followers  wildly  o'er  them  urge ; — 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield. 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless  here  I 
Loud,  firom  the  mass  confused,  the  cry 
Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high, 
And  tfte^  that  shriek  in  agony  I  ^ 
They  came  like  mountain-torrent  red. 
That  thunders  o'er  its  rocky  bed ; 
They  broke  like  that  same  torrent's  wave 
When  swalloVd  by  a  darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil, 
Maintaining  still  the  stem  turmoil. 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own  I 

XXV. 

Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  EngUnd  yet,  to  yield  the  fight. 

Her  noblest  all  are  here ; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known. 
Bold  Norfolk's  Earl  De  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  famed  De  Vere. 
There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  sword. 
And  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hermrd, 

Bottetourt  and  Sanzavere, 
Ross,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came, 
And  Courtenay's  pride,  and  Percy's  fame — 
Names  known  too  well  in  Scotland's  war. 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years. 
At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  batUe-line. 
With  cantion  o'er  the  g|x>und  they  trea*\, 
SUppary  with  blood  and  piled  with  deaid. 
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Tni  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set, 

The  billB  with  spears  and  axes  met, 

And,  dosinjz  dark  on  every  side, 

Raged  the  rail  contest  far  and  wide. 

Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried,  6 

Then  proved  was  Randolph's  generous  prid%  T 

And  well  did  Stewartfs  actions  grace 

Hie  su^  of  Scotland's  royal  race  I 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground ; 
As  firmly  England  onward  press'd. 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest, 
And  rent  was  many  a  valiant  breast. 

And  Slaughter  revelled  romid. 

XXVL 
Unflinching  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set. 
Unceasing  blow  bv  blow  was  met ; 

The  groans  of  those  who  fell 
Were  drown'd  amid  the  shriller  dang 
That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang^ 

And  in  the  battle-yelL 
Tet  &st  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot. 
Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot; 
And  O I  amid  that  waste  of  life. 
What  various  motives  fired  the  strife! 
The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame, 
The  Patriot  for  his  country's  daim ; 
This  Knight  his  vouthfnl  strength  to  prov«^ 
And  that  to  win  his  lady's  love ; 
Some  fought  from  ruffian  thirst  of  blood. 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stem,  and  soldier  good, 

The  noble  and  the  slave. 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road, 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode. 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  grave  I 

XXVII. 

The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins. 
Though  neither  loses  yet,  nor  wins. 
High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dust, 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust 
Douglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  now. 
And  Randolph  wipes  his  bloody  brow; 
Xor  less  had  toil'd  each  Southern  knight« 
From  mom  till  mid-day  in  the  fight. 
Strong  Egremont  for  air  must  gasp, 
Beauchamp  undoes  his  visor-dasp. 
And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear, 
And  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  Yerel 
The  blowa  of  Berkley  &11  less  fkst. 
And  e^t!!i\B3i\.  V^a^xQV<S%\3rQij|^<b^^3AiJu 
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And  Percy's  ihont  was  fiunter  heard 
**  M7  mteiy-men,  fight  on  1  * 

XXVIU. 
Bnioe,  with  the  pflot^s  wary  eye, 
The  slackenmg  of  the  storm  could  spy : — 
**  One  efifort  more,  and  Scothind  's  free  I 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock; 
Bush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  targe, 
I,  with  my  Carrick  spearmen,  charge;'^ 

Now,  forward  to  the  shock  I " 
At  once  the  spears  were  forward  thrown, 
Against  the  sun  the  broadswords  shone ; 
The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone, 
And  lond  B^ing  Robert's  voice  was  known— 
**  Carrick,  press  on — ^they  £u],  they  fail  I 
Press  on,  brave  sons  of  InnisgaiJ^ 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast  I 
Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife. 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  lifS, — 
The  battle  cannot  last ! " 

XXIX. 
The  firesh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more. 
Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Tet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield. 
Gathers  the  relics  of  the  field. 
Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel'd. 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce,— his  efforts  raise 
A  brk[ht  but  momentary  blaze. 
Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southern  shout. 
Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout, 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent, 
In  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament 
That  ralljdng  force  combined  anew, 
Appeared  in  her  distracted  view. 

To  hem  the  Islesmen  round : 
f*  0  God  the  combat  they  renew. 

And  is  no  rescue  found  I 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on. 
And  see  your  native  land  o*erthroMm, 
0 !  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  ?  " 

XXX. 

The  multitude  that  watch'd  afar. 
Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war. 
Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight. 
When  strove  the  Bruce  for  Scotiand's  rights 
JSacb  heart  bad  caught  the  patribt  spark, 
-  Old  man  and  atripUag,  prieai  and  cierk^ 
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Bondsman  and  serf ;  even  fSemale  hand 
Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand ; 
But,  when  mute  Amadine  they  heard 
Give  to  their  zeal  his  signal-word, 
A  firenzy  fired  the  throngs 
<■  Portents  and  miracles  impeadi 
Our  sloth— the  dumb  our  duties  teach— 
And  he  that  gives  the  mute  his  speech. 
Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given 
A  native  earth,  a  promised  heaven ; 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  belongs 
The  vengeance  for  our  nation's  wrongs ; 
The  choice,  'twixt  death  or  fireedom,wanii4 
Our  breasts  as  theirs — To  arms  I  to  arms  !** 
To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  dub,  or  roear,-- 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear,^ 
And,  like  a  bannered  host  afar. 
Bear  down  on  England's  wearied  war. 

XXXI. 

Already  scattered  o'er  the  plain, 
Beproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain. 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain, 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay ; — 
But  when  thev  mark'd  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshall'd  foe, 

The  boldest  broke  array. — 

0  give  their  hapless  prince  his  due ! 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears. 
Cried,  "  Fight  I "  to  terror  and  despair. 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  luur. 

And  cursed  ttieir  caitiff  fears ; 
Till  Pembroke  tum'd  his  bridle  rein. 
And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plauL 
With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gain'd  the  summit  of  the  hiU, 
But  quitted  there  the  train : — 
**  In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left, — 

1  must  not  live  of  fame  boreft ; 

I  needs  must  turn  again. 
Speed  hence,  my  Li^e,  ror  on  your  trace 
The  fiery  Douglas  t&kes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 
God  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bliss, 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  this ! 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewell  I" 

XXXII. 

Again  he  faced  the  battle-field,— 

"  li5ow  t\iett*  "kft  Madi,  mA  «snx<!3^^\sa  ^s^hul^ 
One  effoTt  Taox^  oTi«i\stw«.  w«a,^ 
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Then  in  his  stimipt  rising  higli, 
He  Bhonted  loud  his  battle-cry— 

**  Saint  James  for  Argentine !  ** 
And,  of  the  bold  pnrsuersy  four 
The  gallant  kniffht  from  saddle  bore ; 
But  not  unhanird — a  lance's  point 
Has  found  his  breastplate^s  loosen'd  joint, 

An  axe  has  razed  his  crest; 
Tet  still  on  Ck>lonsa7's  fierce  lord. 
Who  press'd  the  chase  with  goiy  sword, 

He  rode  with  spear  in  lest. 
And  through  his  blooay  tartans  bored. 

And  urongh  his  gallant  breast 
Nail'd  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear, 

And  swung  his  broadsword  round  I 
— Stiftruj^  steel-boot,  and  cnish  gave  way. 
Beneath  tiiat  blow's  tremendous  sway. 

The  blood  gush*d  from  the  wound; 
And  the  grim  Lord  of  Colonsay 

Hath  tum'd  him  on  the  ground. 
And  laughed  in  death-pang,  tliat  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 

XXXIIL 
Now  toil*d  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done. 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won ; 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  press  the  Southron's  scatter'd  rear. 
Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine, 
— ^When  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Fell  faintly  on  nis  ear ; — 
*  Save,  save  his  life,"  he  cried,  **  0  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave  I" 
The  sauadrons  round  free  passage  gave — 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near; 
He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more, 
Helm,  cuish,  and  breastplate  stream'd  vdth  gure, 
Tet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 
He  strove  even  then  to  couch  his  lance — 

The  effort  was  in  vain ! 
The  spur-stroke  fail'd  to  rouse  the  horse ; 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  hdm  to  loose ; — 

**  Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine  I 
My  sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse  fate, 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late : 

Yet  thb  may  Argentine, 
As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 
A  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave.** 
2o 
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xxxrv. 

Brace  press'd  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 
Kindly  replied;  but,  in  his  dasp, 
It  stinen'd  and  grew  cold— 

"  And,  0  farewell ! "  the  victor  cried, 

**  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride, 
The  arm  in  battle  bold, 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race, 
The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  face  I — 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine^ 
For  late-wake  of  De  Argentine. 
O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid. 
Torch  never  gleam'd,  nor  mass  was  said  T 

XXXV. 

Kor  for  De  Argentine  alone, 

Through  Ninian*s  church  these  torches  shone, 

And  rose  the  death-prayer's  awful  tone. 

That  yellow  lustre  glimmer'd  pale. 

On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  mail. 

Rent  crest  and  shatter*d  coronet, 

Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Bannaret ; 

And  the  best  names  that  England  knew, 

Claim'd  in  the  death-prayer  dismal  due. 

Yet  mourn  not,  Land  of  Fame ! 
Though  ne'er  the  Leopards  on  thy  shield 
Betreate4  from  so  sad  a  field. 

Since  Norman  William  came. 
Oft  mav  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  battle's  stem  by  Scotland  lost; 

Grudge  not  her  victory. 
When  for  her  ifreeborn  rights  she  strove— 
Bights  dear  to  all  who  fineedom  love. 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee  I 

XXXVI. 
Turn  we  to  Brace,  whose  curious  ear 
Must  from  Fitz-Louis  tidings  hear ; 
With  him,  a  hundred  voices  tell 
Of  prodigy  and  .miracle, 

"  For  the  mute  page  had  spoke."— 

** Pager  said  Fitz-Louis, — rather  say. 
An  angel  sent  from  realms  of  day, 

To  burst  the  English  yoke. 
I  saw  his  plume  and  bonnet  drop. 
When  hurrying  from  the  mountain  top ; 
A  lovely  brow,  dark  locks  that  wave, 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 
A  step  as  Tight  upon  the  green. 
As  if  his  pinions  waved  unseen  T — 

•*  S^ot^^i^  V\\Xv  TiQ\wir»— **  With  none— one  word 

«  What  maN^6tTSMBjaA^iMiCi\^^T— ^^^'i^^EJSfi^ 
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Durst  not  look  up,  but  mutter'd  low, 
Some  mingled  sounds  thai  none  might  know, 
And  greeted  him  'twixt  joy  and  fear. 
As  b^ng  of  superior  sphere." 

XXXVU. 

Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 

Heap'd  then  with  thousands  of  the  slain, 

rMid  victor  monarch's  musings  high. 

Mirth  laugh'd  in  good  Eling  Kobert's  eye: — 
**  And  bore  he  such  angelic  air, 

Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair? 

Hath  Ronald  kneel*d  to  him  ?**  he  said ; 
*  Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid — 

Cur  will  be  to  the  Abbot  knoym. 

Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown* 

To  Cambuskenneth  straight  ye  pass» 

And  deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass, 

To  pa^  for  high  deliverance  given, 

A  nation's  th^iks  to  gracious  Heaven. 

Let  him  array,  besides,  such  state. 

As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait. 

Ourself  the  cause,  throug^h  fortune's  spite^ 

That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rite, 

Ourself  will  grace,  with  early  mom. 

The  Bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn."' 


CONCLUSION. 


lO  forth,  my  Song,  upon  thy  venturous  wa^ ; 
jo  boldly  forth ;  nor  yet  thy  master  blame, 
^o  chose  no  patron  for  his  humble  lay, 
Ind  graced  thy  numbers  with  no  friendly  name, 
^Vliose  partial  zeal  might  smooth  thy  path  to  fsune. 
rhere  was — and  0 1  how  many  sorrows  crowd 
nto  these  two  brief  words  I — there  wis  a  claim 
)y  generous  friendship  given — had  £Eite  allowed 
frelf  had  bid  thee  rank  me  proudest  of  the  proud  I 


To  Mr,  James  BalUMtyne.—DeKT  Sir,— Yon  hare  now  the  whole  affair, 
ang  two  m  three  conduding  stanzas.    Aa  yoTu  taste  fot  \msXs?vc»!&& 
idnce  jrou  to  desire  to  know  more  of  the  weddon^,  \  NtW\.  «k««  i^sa 
rntioMm  by§ajmg,l  hAYO  settled  to  atop  ahitnX  «a  «2tM'Te,r-^\\ssis»» 
4  •  *''«.^* 
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All  angel  now— yet  little  less  than  all, 
While  still  a  pOgrim  in  onr  world  below ! 
"^i^niat  "rails  it  us  that  patience  to  recall. 
Which  hid  its  own  to  soothe  all  other  woes; 
What  ViEuls  to  tell,  how  Virtue's  purest  glow 
Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so  &ir  f 
And,  least  of  all,  what  Vails  the  world  should  know, 
That  one  poor  g^land,  twined  to  deck  thy  hair, 
U  hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop  and  wither  there ! 


SONGS. 
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JUVENILE  LINES. 

FROM  YIROIL. 
1782.— ^TAT.  11 

Scones  Autcbio^aphy  tells  us  that  his  translations  in  verse 
Horace  and  Virgil  were  often  approved  by  Dr.  Adam, 
x)r  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.]  One  of  these  little 
s,  written  in  a  weak  bovish  scrawl,  within  pencilled  marks 
visible^  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  his  mother;  it 
found  folded  up  in  a  cover,  inscribed  by  the  old  lady — 
Walter^s  First  Lines,  1782.*  **— Lockhabt,  Life  of  ScoU, 
.  p.  129. 

In  awful  rains  ^tna  thunders  nigh. 
And  sends  in  pitchy  whirlwinds  to  the  sky 
Black  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  still  as  they  aspire. 
From  their  dark  sides  there  bursts  the  glowing  fire ; 
At  other  times  huge  balls  of  fire  are  toss'd. 
That  lick  the  stars,  and  in  the  smoke  are  lost : 
Sometimes  the  mount,  with  vast  convulsions  torn. 
Emits  huge  rocks,  which  instantly  are  borne 
With  loud  explosions  to  the  starry  skies. 
The  stones  made  liquid  as  the  huge  mass  flies, 
Then  back  again  with  greater  weight  recoils, 
While  ^tna  thundering  from  the  bottom  boils. 


HELLVELLYN. 

1805. 

E7  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman  of  talents,  and  of 
wt  amiable  disposition,  perished  by  losing  his  way  on  the 
itain  Hellvellyn.  His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three 
hs  afterwarcli  when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a  faithful 
ir-bitch,  his  constant  attendant  during  frequent  solitary  ram- 
through  the  wilds  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

;limb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mightVi  Hellvellyn, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam*d  misty  and  wide ; 
1  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling, 
4nd  starting  around  me  the  echoes  repUed. 
the  light,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tam  'waft\>eftfiaii%, 
f  Catcbedicam  its  left  verge  was  def ending, 
bage  nameleaa  rock  in  the  front  was  aaceiiCaTiS, 
Dan  Imark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  waudscct  )oaA  ^«d^ 
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Dark-greea  was  that  spot  *mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 

Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretch'd  in  decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather, 

TUl  the  moontain-winds  wasted  the  tenantless  cky. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  fiuthrul  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended. 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended. 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber? 

Wlien  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  thoastart? 
How  manv  louff  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  uded  oefore  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And  oh  I  was  it  meet,  that — ^no  requiem  r^id  o*er  him— 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him, 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  btfore  him— 

Unhonour'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has  yielded, 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 

With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 

Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleammg; 

In  the  proudly  arch'd  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming, 

Far  adown  the  lon^  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming. 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  people  should  faU. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 

To  lay  dovm  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain-larob. 
When,  wilder*d,  he  drops  from  some  diff  huge  in  staturj^ 

And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake  lymg, 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying. 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying. 
In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 


Tt 
Aj 


THE  DYING  BARD. 

1806. 

The  Welsh  tradition  bears,  that  a  Bard,  on  his  deathbed,  de- 
manded his  harp,  and  played  the  air  to  which  these  verses  an 
adapted ;  requesting  that  it  might  be  performed  at  his  funeral 

L 
DmAS  Emunn,  lament ;  for  the  moment  is  nigh. 
When  mute  in  the  woodlahds  thine -echoes  shidl  die : 
No  more  b^  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallon  shall  rave, 
And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild  dashing  wave. 

II. 
In  spring  and  in  autumn,  thy  glories  of  shade 
TJnhonour'd  shall  flourish,  unhonour*d  shall  fade ; 
For  soon  a\iai]ll  Y)ft\^<i^«a&  >i!Kv&  «^^  «sA^3^%\AT^sllje^ 
That  viewed  t]h.«m  mV3ck.  x«^\xa^  Vt£^T«:v^jQs&^d&]^tgssa(« 
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UL 
Thy  tana,  Dinas  Emliim,  may  march  in  their  pdde, 
And  chase  the  pnmd  Saxon  m>m  Prestatyn's  side ; 
Bat  where  is  the  harp  shall  give  life  to  their  name  ? 
And  where  is  the  bara  shall  give  heroes  their  fame  ? 

IV. 
And  oh,  Dhias  Emlinn  I  thy  daughters  so  fiiir, 
Wlio  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  dark  hair ; 
Wliat  tonefdl  enthusiasts  shall  worship  their  eye, 
VThen  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallon  shall  die  ? 

V. 

rhen  adien,  sHver  Teivi  I  I  quit  thy  loved  scene, 
lo  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who  have  been ; 
W^ith  Lewarch,  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin  the  Old, 
And  sage  Taliessin,  high  harping  to  hold. 

VL 
And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn  I  still  green  be  thy  shades, 
[Jnconquer'd  thy  warriors,  and  matchless  thy  maids! 
And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness  can  tell, 
FareweU,  my  loved  Harp  I  my  last  treasure,  furewell  I 


THE  NORMAN  HORSE-SHOK 

1806. 

he  Welsh,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  country,  and  possessing 
an  inferior  breed  of  horses,  were  usually  unable  to  encounter 
hock  of  the  Anfflo-Norman  cavalry.  Occasionally,  however, 
were  successfuTin  repelling  the  invaders ;  and  the  following 
!S  are  supposed  to  celebrate  a  defeat  of  Clarb,  Earl  of  Stri- 
and  Pembroke,  and  of  Neville,  Baron  of  Chepstow,  Lords- 
^ers  of  Monmouthshire.  Rymny  is  a  stream  which  divides 
iounties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan :  Caerphili,  the  scene 
le  supposed  battle,  is  a  vale  upon  its  banks,  oignified  by  the 
I  of  a  veiy  ancient  castle. 

L 

Bed  glows  the  forge  In  Striguil*s  bounda^ 
And  hammers  din,  and  anvu  sounds^ 
And  armourers,  ¥rith  iron  toil, 
Barb  manv  a  steed  for  battle's  broil. 
Foul  fiill  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel. 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fiEur  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground! 

IL 

From  Cbepatow'8  towers,  ere  dawn  otmoTl^ 

Was  beard  afar  the  bugle-horn*, 
And  tbrtb,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride, 
fltoiu  Claro  and  fiery  Nev&l©  ti&. 
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They  swore,  their  banners  broad  should  gleam, 
.In  crimson  light,  on  Bvmny's  stream ; 
They  voVd,  Caerphili's  sod  should  feel 
The  Norman  charger's  spuming  heel 

m. 

And  sooth  they  swore :  the  sun  arose. 
And  Rynmy*s  wave  with  crimson  glows; 
For  Clare's  red  banner,  floating  wid^ 
Boll*d  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tide ! 
And  sooth  they  vow'd :  the  trampled  green 
Showed  where  hot  Neville's  charge  had  been; 
In  every  sable  hoof-tramp  stood 
A  Norman  horseman's  curdling  blood  I 

IV. 

Old  Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the  toil. 
That  arm'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian  broil; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue, 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forged  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead ; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  earlv  spring, 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 


THE  MAID  OF  TORO. 

1806. 

O,  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  feir  lake  of  Toro, 

And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dar^  wood, 
All  as  a  &iir  maiden,  bewilder'd  in  sorrow. 

Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the  flood. 
*  0  saints  I  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bending— 

Sweet  Virgin  I  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry, 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending. 

My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die  I" 

AQ  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle; 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail, 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dread  rattle 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dr^uy; 

Slowly  approaching,  a  warrior  was  seen; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weaiy, 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

"  O  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying! 
O  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low! 
Deadly  co\^  oio.  70TL\v^tk  thy  brave  Henrv  is  lyings 

And  &at  ^]i:itOM^  ^%  -^^w^oXsxA  v^^iciaA&itSis^^^s^ 
Scarce  coioMLYwi  i»Stet  ^^  ^^mi\^  ^  vsccww^ 

And  ftcaicfc  coxJV^  ^<ek  V^wt  \:sicav,\5«ssMH5a  V-^r^ 
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HUNTING  SONG. 

1868. 

Wakhw,  lords  and  ladies  gay  I 
On  the  mountain  dawns  t±ie'day ; 
All  the  J0II7  chase  is  here, 
With  haw^  and  horse,  and  hunting  spear  I 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling; 
Merrily,  memly,  mingle  they — 
**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  I" 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  t 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  grey, 
^Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming, 

Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming; 

And  foresters  have  busybeen. 

To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay — 
**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  1  ** 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  I 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made, 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayM; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay — 
•*  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  V* 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay, 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 

Tell  them,  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee, 

Eun  a  course  as  well  as  we ; 

Time,  stem  huntsman  I  who  can  baulk. 

Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk? 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay  I 


PROLOGUE 

TO  MISS  BAILLIB^S  PLAY  OF  THE  PA^nLY  LEGENTX 

1809. 
Tis  sweet  to  hear  expiring  Summer's  sigh, 
rhrough  forests  tinged  with  russet,  wail  and  die; 
Tis  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  hear 
>f  distant  music,  dying  on  the  ear ; 
But  flEir  more  sadly  sweet,  on  foreign  strand, 
Ve  list  the  legends  of  our  native  land, 
pik'das  they  dome  with  every  tender  t\^ 
emoriala  dear  of  youth  and  infancy* 
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Chiefs  thy  wild  tales,  romantio  Caledon, 
Wake  keen  remembranoe  in  each  hardy  son. 
Whether  on  India's  burning  coasts  he  toil. 
Or  till  Arcadia's  winter-fetter^d  soil. 
He  hears,  with  throbbing  heart  and  moisten'd  eyn, 
And,  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions  risel 
It  opens  on  his  soul  his  native  dell. 
The  woods  wild  waving,  and  the  watei^s  swell; 
Tradition's  theme,  the  tower  that  threats  the  plain, 
Hie  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero  shun; 
The  cot,  beneath  whose  simple  porch  were  tdd, 
Bv  ^r^-hair*d  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old ; 
Tne  infant  group,  that  hush'd  their  sports  the  whiles 
And  the  dear  maid  who  listen'd  with  a  smile : 
The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms  his  brain, 
Is  denizen  of  Scotland  once  again. 

Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd  confined, 
And  sleep  thev  in  the  roet's  gifted  mind? 
Oh  no  I  For  she,  within  whose  mighty  page 
Each  tvrant  Passion  shows  his  woe  and  rage^ 
Has  fiBit  the  wizard  influence  they  inspire. 
And  to  your  own  traditions  tuned  her  lyre. 
Yourselves  shall  judge.    Whoe'er  has  raised  the  sail 
By  Mull's  dark  coas^  has  heard  this  evening's  tale: 
The  plaided  boatman,  resting  on  his  oar. 
Points  to  the  fatal  rock  amid  the  roar 
Of  whitening  waves,  and  tells  whate'er  to-nigbt 
Our  humble  stags  shall  offer  to  your  sij^ht; 
Proudly  prefenni  that  first  our  ^orts  give 
Scenes  glowing  from  her  pen  to  breathe  and  live; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledon  approve 
The  filial  token  of  a  Daughter's  love. 


LULLABY  OF  AN  INFAlh?  CHIEF. 

1815. 

L 
O,  HUSH  thee,  my  babie  I— thy  sire  was  a  knight. 
Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright; 
The  woods  and  the  ^len&  from  the  towers  which  we  see, 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babi&  to  thee. 

0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  cadul  gu  lo, 

0  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c 

IL 
O,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows. 
It  caUa\>uttk<^N««x^«s«^^^tvBk.\5QAx^t^^  tepose: 
Their  Xwwa  wo\i\!QL\»\»TA!edL,^i!sv<\t\5w6ft!»'«^s«^ 
Ere  the  step  oi  a  io^vMai  ^itwi*  xwsax  \ft  ^^Xsr^ 
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IIL 
\,  hush  thee^  my  babie  I — ^the  time  soon  will  oome^ 
Hien  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trnmpet  and  drnm ; 
lien  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  wliile  you  may, 
'or  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  day. 
O  ho  ro^  i  ri  ri,  &c 


JOCK  OF  HAZELDEAN. 

1816. 

rst  stanza  of  this  Ballad  is  ancient.    The  others  were  writ 
ten  for  Mr.  Campbell's  Albyn's  Anthology. 

L 

**  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide? 
Ill  wed  ye  to  my  ^ronnpest  son. 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bnde : 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  (a' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

XL 

•*  Now  let  this  wilf u'  grief  be  done. 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale ; 
Yoon^  Frank  is  chief  of  Frringtoii, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha*. 

His  sword  in  battle  keen*' — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  dovm  fa* 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

III. 
*  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack. 
Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair ; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk» 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fEur ; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o'  them  a'. 
Shall  ride  our  forest  queen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 
For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

IV. 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  moming-tide. 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knieht  are  there. 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha'; 

The  lame  was  not  seen  I 
8be*8  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa* 

WrJock  of  Hazeldean. 
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PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU. 

1816. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belongingto  Clan  MacDoiuId, 
and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  expedition  of  Donald  fialloch,vii& 
in  1481,  launched  from  the  Isles  with  a  considerable  force,  inyidn 
Lochaber,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeated  and  pat  to  flight  the  Eirii 
of  Mar  and  Caithness,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army  superior  H 
his  own. 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew» 

Sununon  Clan-ConuiL 

Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  tiie  summons  t 

Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky. 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlocky. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one, 
Come  every  steel-blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shdter; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges : 
Come  with  your  fightmg  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded: 
Faster  come,  £Eister  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  £Eist  they  come; 

See  how  they  gaUier  I 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

'fi\.«CL<i«i  mth.  heather. 
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MACGREGOR'S  GATHERING. 

1816. 

These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  verv  wfld,  yet  lively  gathering- 
tane^  used  by  the  MacGregors.  The  severe  treatment  of  this 
Clan,  their  outlawry,  and  the  proscription  of  their  very  name,  are 
illnded  to  in  the  ballad. 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist 's  on  the  brae. 
And  the  dan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day; 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  GrigalachI 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  ni^ht  in  our  vengeful  haloo  I 

Then  haloo,  Grigalach  I  haloo,  Grigalach  I 

Haloc^  haloo,  h^oo,  Grigalach,  &c 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coalchuim  and  her  towers, 
Glensft-ae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours ; 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  GrigalachI 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  &c. 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  bjr  vassal  and  lord, 
HacGr^or  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword  I 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  GrigalachI 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  &c 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles, 
Give  their  roofis  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the  eagles  I 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Grigakch  I 
Yengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  &G. 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the  river, 
MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever  I 
C^me  then,  Grigalach,  come  then,  Grigalach, 
Gome  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall  career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston  like  icicles  melt, 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfelt ! 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach  I 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c 
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HR.  KEMBLE'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS,* 

ON  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE  EDOTBUBOH  8TA01^ 
1817. 

As  the  worn  war-hone,  at  the  tmmpelfa  Bound, 
Erects  lus  mane,  and  neighs^  and  paws  the  ground^ 
Disdains  the  ease  his  generous  lord  assigm^ 
And  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  linear 
So  I,  your  plaudits  ringing  on  mine  ear. 
Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  our  parting  near; 
To  think  my  scenic  hour  for  ever  past^ 
And  that  these  valued  plaudits  are  my  last 
Why  should  we  part,  while  still  some  powers  remaa. 
That  in  your  service  strive  not  yet  in  vain  ? 
Cannot  high  zeal  the  strength  ot  youth  supply, 
And  sense  of  duty  fire  the  mding  eye ; 
And  all  the  wron^  of  age  remam  subdued 
Beneath  the  bummg  glow  of  gratitude? 
Ah  no  t — the  taper,  wearing  to  its  closer 
Oft  for  a  space  m  fitflil  lustre  glows ; 
But  all  too  soon  the  transient  gleam  is  past- 
It  cannot  be  renewed,  and  wHl  not  last; 
Even  duty,  zeal,  and  gratitude,  can  ws^ 
But  short-lived  conflict  with  the  frosts  of  ago. 
Yes !  it  were  poor,  remembering  what  I  was, 
To  live  a  pensioner  on  your  applause^ 
To  drain  the  dregs  of  your  ei^durance  dry. 
And  take,  as  alms,  the  praise  I  once  could  buy; 
Till  every  sneering  youth  around  inquires, 
•  Is  this  the  man  wno  once  could  please  our  sires?" 
And  scorn  assumes  compassion's  doubtful  mien, 
To  warn  me  off  from  the  encumber*d  scene. 

•  These  lines  first  appeared,  April  5, 1817,  in  a  wecldy  sheet,  called 
i  published  by  Messrs.  Ballantyue  and  0 


Sale  Boom,**  conducte ^ ^ * 

Edinbui^h.  In  a  note  prefixed,  Mr.  James  Ballantyne  says—"  The  eha 
ter  fixed  upon,  with  bappy  propriety,  for  Kemble*s  closing  scene,  was ) 
betb.  in  which  be  took  his  final  leave  of  Scotland  on  the  evenine  of  Satoi 
the  29tb  March  1817.  He  bad  laboured  under  a  severe  cold  for  a  few 
before,  but  on  this  memorable  niebt  the  physical  annoyance  yielded  to 
energy  of  bis  mindw— '  He  was,'^be  said  in  the  green-room,  imme£) 
before  the  curtain  rose,  'determined  to  leave  behind  him  the  most  pe 
specimen  of  his  art  which  he  had  ever  shown,'  and  his  success  was  com] 
At  the  moment  of  the  tyrant's  death,  the  cnrtain  fell  by  the  vmt 
acclamation  of  the  audience.  The  applauses  were  vdmneot  and  prokH 
they  ceased— were  resumed— rose  i^ain— were  reiterated — and  arain 
hushed.  In  a  few  minutes  the  curtain  ascended,  and  Mr.  Kem^le 
forward  in  the  dress  of  Macbeth,  (the  audience  by  a  consentaneous  i 

ment  risine  to  receive  him,)  to  deliver  his  farewell." 

Kemble  delivered  these  lines  with  exquisite  beauty,  and  with  an  effiee 
was  evidenced  by  the  tears  and  sobs  of  many  of  the  audience.  Hii 
emotions  were  very  conspicuous.  When  his  fao'ewell  was  dosed,  he  hn 
long  on  the  stage,  as  if  unable  to  retire.  The  house  again  stood  v] 
dMwred  him  with  the  waving  of  hats,  and  long  shouts  of  applauai 
Itegth,  he  flnaVi];  Te^tefli^  vno,  Va  «a  ta  «&  regards  Scotland,  the  e 
liepped  upon  ius  ]^xolea».oual>a2L«  lot  «<(«cr ' 
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This  must  not  be ; — and  higher  duties  crave 

Some  space  between  the  theatre  and  the  grave^ 

That,  hke  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 

I  ma^  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  Ml : 

My  life's  brief  act  in  public  service  flown, 

The  last,  the  closing  scene,  must  be  my  own. 

Here,  then,  adieu  t  while  yet  some  well-graced  parts 
May  fix  an  ancient  fovourite  in  your  hearts, 
Not  quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when 
You  look  on  better  actors,  younger  men : 
And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly  debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine  forget— 
O,  how  forget ! — how  oft  I  hither  came 
In  anxious  hope,  how  oft  retum*d  with  fame  I 
How  oft  around  your  circle  this  weak  hand 
Has  waved  immortal  Shakspeare's  magic  wand. 
Till  the  fall  burst  of  inspiration  came, 
And  I  have  felt,  and  you  have  fann'd  the  flame  I 
By  mem*ry  treasured,  while  her  rei^  endures, 
Those  hours  must  live— and  all  their  charms  are  yours. 

O  favoured  Land  I  renown*d  for  arts  and  arms. 
For  manly  talent,  and  for  female  ^harms. 
Could  this  full  bosom  prompt  the  sinking  line, 
What  fervid  benedictions  now  were  thine  I 
But  my  last  part  is  play'd,  my  knell  is  rung. 
When  e'en  your  praise  falls  faltering  from  my  tongue; 
And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  1  can  tell. 
Is — Friends  and  Patrons,  hail  I  and  fare  you  well! 


DONALD  CAIRO'S  COME  AGAIN.* 
1818. 


Donald  Cairo's  come  aqain! 
Donald  Caird*8  come  agqm! 
Tell  the  news  in  hrugh  andglen^ 
Donald  Caird's  come  again! 

Donald  Caird  can  lilt  and  sing. 
Blithely  dance  the  Hieland  fling. 
Drink  till  the  gudeman  be  blind, 
Fleech  till  the  gudewife  be  kind ; 
Hoop  a  leglin,  dout  a  pan. 
Or  crack  a  pow  wi*  ony  man ; 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again. 

Donald  Caird*8  come  again! 
Donald  Caird*s  come  again  I 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glerv, 
Donald  Caird  ^s  come  again  I 

'  Caird  signifiei  TiAket. 

2r 
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Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  mankin, 
Elena  the  wiles  o'  dun-deer  staukin'* 
Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
To  riioot  a  mnvr-fowl  in  the  drift; 
Water-bailiff  rangers,  keepers, 
He  can  wank  when  they  are  sleepers) 
Not  for  bonntith  or  reward 
Dare  ye  mell  wi'  Donald  Caird. 

Donald  Ccard*a  come  again! 
Donald  Caird^a  come  again! 
Gar  the  ba^pes  hum  anuwu 
Donald  Caira's  come  again: 

Donald  Caird  can  drmk  a  gill 
Fast  as  hostler-wife  can  fill ; 
nka  ane  that  sells  gude  liquor 
Kens  how  Donald  bends  a  bicker; 
When  he's  fou  he's  stout  and  saucy» 
Keeps  the  cantle  o'  the  causey; 
Hieland  chief  and  lawland  laird 
Maun  gie  room  to  Donald  Caird  t 

Donald  Caird* a  come  again! 
Donald  Caird* a  come  again! 
TeU  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird*a  come  again! 

Steek  the  aumrie,  lock  the  kist. 
Else  some  ^ear  may  weel  be  miss't ; 
Donald  Caird  finds  orra  things 
Where  Allan  Gregor  fand  the  tings; 
Dnnts  of  kebbuck,  taits  o'  woo. 
Whiles  a  hen,  and  whiles  a  sow, 
Webs  or  duds  frae  hedge  or  yard— 
'Ware  the  wuddie,  Domdd  CfairdI 

Doncdd  Caird* a  come  again! 
Donald  Caird* a  come  again! 
Dinna  let  the  Shirra  km 
Donald  Caird*a  come  again. 

On  Donald  Caird  the  doom  was  stern— 
Craig  to  tether,  legs  to  aim ; 
But  Donald  Caird,  wi'  mickle  study. 
Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wuddie; 
Kings  of  aim,  and  bolts  of  steel. 
Fell  like  ice  frae  hand  and  heel  I 
Watch  the  sheep  in  fauld  and  glen- 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again  I 

Douold.  Cavrd'^ft  corrnA  QQQw^t 
Dcmold  Cavrd***  cornvb  oj^aVa^l 
Dlivaa  lei  tlte  Jua^e  \c«a 
Donald  CaaTd*%  wrofc  o^aW 
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CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME* 

BEGfG  NEW  WOBDS  TO  AN  AULD  SPRING. 
1822. 

The  news  has  flown  firae  mouth  to  mouth. 
The  North  for  ance  has  bang'd  the  South; 
The  deil  a  Scotsman's  die  o'  drouth. 

Carle,  now  the  King*8  come  I 

CHORUS. 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 
Thou  shalt  dance,  and  I  will  sing. 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast; 

And  Ireland  had  a  joyfu'  cast ; 

But  Scotland's  turn  is  come  at  last — 

Carle,  now  the  Eling's  come! 

Auld  Keekie,  in  her  Rokelay  grey. 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day ; 
He's  been  a  weary  time  away — 

But,  Carle,  now  me  Kmg's  come! 

She's  skhrling  frae  the  Castle-hill ; 
The  Carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill. 
Yell  hear  her  at  the  Canon-mill — 

Carle,  now  the  Bang's  come ! 

*  Up,  bairns  I"  she  cries,  "baith  grit  and  sma', 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon-shaw  I 
Stand  by  me,  and  well  bang  them  a' — 
Carle,  now  the  lung's  oome ! 

**  Come  from  Newbattle's  ancient  spires, 
Bauld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  and  squires, 
And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

"  •  You're  welcome  hame,  my  Montagu ! 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Bucdeuch; 
I'm  missing  some  that  I  ms^  rue — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I* 

Phis  imitation  of  an  old  Jacobite  ditty  was  written  on  the  appearance. 
Frith  of  Forth,  of  the  fleet  which  conveyed  his  Majesty  Kmg  Geox^ 
«rth  to  Scotland,  in  August  1823 ;  and  was  published  aa  a  btoadsubu 

onf  Mmtaga,  nnde  and  guardian  to  the^o\m!^iyEvVL«Ql^'QA.^«QiSi^ 
bis  Once'8  residence  of  Dalkeith  at  his  M.8&cSts'%  ^^oo^^^axot^iViifl^ 
Scotlaad,  -•     * 
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"  Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay, 
YouVe  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day; 
111  weep  the  cause  if  you  shonld  stay- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come!* 

••  Come,  premier  Duke,*  and  carry  donn 
Frae  yonder  craig'  hia  ancient  cronn; 
It's  liad  a  lang  deep  and  a  somi* — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

•*  Come,  Athole,  from  the  hill  and  wood, 
Bring  down  your  clansmen  like  a  dud; 
Come,  Morton,  show  the  Douglas'  blood,—* 
Carle,  now  the  long's  come  I 

♦*  Coine,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath ; 
Cume,  Hopetoun,  fear*d  on  fields  of  death ; 
Come,  Clerk,t  and  give  your  bugle  breath ; 
Carle,  now  the  King^s  come  I 

'*  Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids ; 
Come,  Rosebery,  from  Dalmeny  shades; 
Breadalbuie  bring  your  belted  plaids ; 
Carle,  now  the  King^s  come  I 

•*  Come,  stately  Niddrie,  auld  and  true. 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew ; 
We  have  o'er  few  such  lairds  as  you— 
Carle,  now  the  long's  come  I 

**  King  Arthur's  grown  a  common  crier, 
He*s  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantire, — 
*  Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire !  '-^ 

Carle,  now  the  long's  come ! 


«  Charles,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Haddington,  died  in  1838. 

ft  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  Earl  of  Angna.  carried  the  ancient 
rrown  of  Scotland  on  horseback,  in  King  George's  procession,  firom  Hot 
to  the  Castle.  «  The  Castle. 

*  MS.— ''Come,  Athole,  from^oor  hills  and  woods, 
Bring  down  your  Hielandmen  in  dnds, 
Vnth  bannet,  brogae,  and  tartan  dnds.** 

•  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  Baron  of  Penn^rcuik,  is  bound  br  hit  t 
when  the  King  oomes  to  Edinburgh,  to  recdre  urn  at  the  HaieiUi 
which  the  standard  of  James  IV.  was  erected  when  his  army  eneam 
the  Boronghmuir,  before  his  fatal  expedition  to  England),  now  bni 
the  park-wall  at  the  end  of  Tipperlin  Lone,  near  the  Boroaghmnii 
and,  standing  thereon,  to  give  three  blasts  on  a  horn. 

/  MS.—**  Brave  Arthur's  Seat's  a  story  higher  i 
Svdxvl  Abbe  is  shouting  to  Kmtire,— 

As  teen  twm  \\v«i  w«8lt,XJQfcf«i!B^^l  k!»sa*\Va\>s«a%xw«i«ak»B 
to  a  lion  oouc\\iAX. 
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*  Saint  Abb  roars  out, '  I  see  him  pass, 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass  I ' 
Calton,  get  your  keekine-glass — 

Carle,  now  the  Eing^s  come !  ** 

The  Cariine  stopp'd ;  and,  sure  I  am. 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman*  help'd  her  to  a  dram — 

Cogie,  now  the  Kings's  come  I 

Cogie,  now  the  King's  oome  I 
Cogie,  now  the  King's  oome  I 
I  'se  be  fou'  and  ye*s  be  toom,* 
Cogie,  now  the  long's  come  I 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME. 

FART  SECOND. 

A  Hawick  gill  of  mountain  dew 
Heised  up  Auld  Reekie's  heart  I  trow ; 
It  minded  her  of  w  aterloo — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

Again  I  heard  her  summons  swell, 
For,  sic  a  dirdum  and  a  yell. 
It  drown'd  Saint  Giles's  jowing  bell — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

**  My  trusty  Provost,  tried  and  tight, 
Stand  forward  for  the  Good  Town's  right, 
There's  waar  than  you  been  made  a  knight—^ 
.    Carle,  now  the  King's  come  1 

**  My  reverend  Clergy,  look  ye  say 
The  best  of  thanksgivings  ye  ha'e, 
And  warstle  for  a  sunny  day — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

**  My  Doctors,  look  that  you  agree. 
Cure  a'  the  town  without  a  fee ; 
My  Lawyers,  dinna  pike  a  plea — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  ? 

•*  Come  forth,  each  sturdy  Burgher's  bairn. 
That  dints  on  wood,  or  clanks  on  aim. 
That  fires  the  o'en,  or  winds  the  pirn — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

Jr.  Omta,  loDdlord  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel.  ^  Y.m\»Vi . 

ie  Lord  Provost  had  the  agreeable  surpme  \a>\vcm  \j!»  \kftA>Xk.\iW- 
t  the  civic  banquet  given  to  George  IV.iix  \iie^«tV\astt»\A/-YL««afc»*^ 
lUsuB  Arbuthaot,  Bart**' 
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**  Come  forward  with  the  Blanket  Blue  ;• 
Your  sires  were  loyal  men  and  true, 
Ab  Scotland's  foemen  oft  mi^^ht  me — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

**  Scots  downa  lonp,  and  rin,  and  rave — 
We're  steady  folks,  and  something  grave; 
Well  keep  the  caosewav  firm  and  brave— 
Ciurl^^  now  the  King's  come! 

•  Sir  Thomas,^  thmider  firom  your  rock,'* 
Till  Pentland  dinnles  wi'  the  shock, 
And  lace  wi'  fire  my  snood  o'  smoke — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come ! 

**  Melville,  bring  ont  yonr  bands  of  bine, 
A'  Louden  lads,  baith  stout  and  true, 
With  Elcho,  Hope,  and  Cockbum,  too—* 
Carl^  now  the  King's  come ! 

**  And  you,  who  on  yon  bluidy  braes 
Compell'd  the  vanquish'd  Despofs  praise. 
Rank  out — rank  out — ^my  pliant  ureys— * 
Carle,  now  the  king's  cornel 

«  Cock  0*  the  North,  my  Huntly  bra', 
Where  are  you  with  the  Fortv-twa?/ 
Ah  I  wae's  my  heart  that  ye  Te  awa* — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

«  The  Bine  Blanket  is  the  standard  of  the  Incoiporated  Trade 
hnrgh,  and  is  kept  by  their  Convener,  ''at  whose  appearance  then 
serves  Maitland,  *"tis  said,  that  not  only  the  artificers  of  £dii 
obliged  to  repair  to  it,  bat  all  the  artiAcers  or  craftsmen  within  Si 
bound  to  follow  it.  and  fi^ht  under  the  Convener  of  Edinburgh  as 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  this  standard  was  used  in  the  Ho 
a  body  ofcmsading  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  first  that  v 
on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  stormed  by  the  Chri 
under  the  famous  (Godfrey.  But  the  real  history  of  it  seems  to 
James  IIL,  a  prince  who  had  virtues  which  the  rude  age  in  whi 
could  not  appreciate,  having  been  detained  for  nine  months,  in  tl 
Edinburgh  oy  his  factious  nobles,  was  relieved  by  the  citizens  of 
who  assaulted  the  castle  and  took  it  by  surprise;  on  which  occa 
presented  the  citizen  with  this  banner,  "  with  a  power  to  displa 
m  defence  of  their  king,  country,  and  their  own  rights."— i\ 
ttanta  in  the  **  Account  of  the  King's  Tint**  ^e,  8vo.    1822. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  then  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Sc( 

*  Edinburgh  Castle. 

*  Lord  Melville  was  Colonel  of  the  Mid-Lothian  Teomamv  C 
John  nope  of  Pinkie,  Bart.,  Major;  and  Robert  Cockbum,  Esq 
Elcho,  were  Captains  in  the  same  corps,  to  which  Sir  Walter  So 
merly  belonged. 

«  The  Scot*  Qit€^»VwAftaL\ys  ^iJosKt  ^«o^  ^:f^<(R\!^Q»Mse«] 

Stewart  of  CoVtaeaa,  Bm\..»  wct^  wv  ^^J^  ^'t^cfl^^a^ga.  ^jmensis 

visit.     BonapaiW*  cidL«*maX\ou  ti\,  ^vi&«\Qtt  \*  ^€^  >niss^ 

l^ehevanxgiie,  commeV\attivvtiSX«a\,\''  _   ,    ,  ^. 
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••  But  yonder  come  my  canty  Celts, 
With  dork  and  pistols  at  meir  belts : 
Thank  Grod,  we  Ve  stilT  some  plaids  and  kUts-* 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

**  Lord,  how  the  pibrochs  groan  and  yell  t 
Macdonnell'so  ta*en  the  field  himsell ; 
Madeod  comes  branking  o'er  the  fell — 
Carle,  now  ttie  King's  come  I 

••  Bend  up  your  bow,  each  archer  spark. 
For  you're  to  guard  him,  light  and  dark ; 
Faith,  lads,  for  ance  ye've  hit  the  mark — 
Carle,  now  the  Eling's  come  I 

**  Toung  Errol,*  take  the  sword  of  state. 
The  sceptre,  Panie-Morarchate ;« 
Knight  Mareschal,^'  see  ye  dear  the  gate— 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

**  Kind  cummer,  Leith,  ye've  been  mis-set, 
But  dinna  be  upon  the  fret — 
Ye'se  hae  the  hansel  of  him  yet. 

Carle,  now  the  Kmg's  come  I 

•*  My  daughters  come  with  een  sae  blue. 
Your  garlands  weave,  your  blossoms  strew; 
He  near  saw  feirer  flowers  than  you — 
Carle,  now  the  King^  come  I 

**  What  shall  we  do  for  the  propine  ?— • 
We  used  to  oflFer  something  fine. 
But  ne'er  a  groat's  in  pouch  of  mine — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

'*  Deil  care— ^or  that  I'se  never  start,' 
Well  welcome  him  with  Highland  heart; 
Whate'er  we  have  he's  get  a  part — 

Carle^  now  the  King's  come  I 

•  Colonel  Bonaldson  Macdonnell  of  Glengarry— whodied  in  January  18281 

•  The  Earl  of  Errol  is  hereditary  Lord  High-Congtable  of  Scotland. 

In  more  correct  Gaelic  orthography,  Banamhorat'Chatt  or  the  Great 
ft  (literally  Female  Lord  of  the  Ohatte),  the  Celtic  title  of  the  CoonteM 
ntherland.  **  Evin  unto  this  day,  the  countrey  of  Sutherland  is  yet  called 
ey,  the  inhabitants  Cattei^h,  aud  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  Morweir  Cat- 
in  old  Scottish  or  Irish ;  which  lanffuaze  the  inhabitants  of  this  coontrmr 
stiU  use."— Gobdon's  Oenealogical  History  of  the  Earls  ofSutherUma, 
).  It  was  determined  by  his  Majesty,  that  the  right  of  carrying  the 
tre  lay  with  this  noble  family ;  and  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  (now 
rton,)  second  sou  of  the  Countess  (afterwards  Duchess)  of  Sutherland, 
permitted  to  act  as  deputy  for  his  mother  in  that  honourable  office, 
r  obiainjo^  hu  Maj^ty'B  permission  to  depart  for  DuuxoXiiVii  C«iK\^\iia 
>  wu  anpplied  by  the  Honourable  Johu  Al.  Stuaili  «««»&.  w&l^^Sea 

aeAnOyn-'B  friend  and  relation,  the  Ude  Sir  Me»xA«'«^®fit^^'l"^i^»^ 
oa  Bavelatone, 
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"Ill  show  him  mason-work  this  day — 
Nane  of  your  hricks  of  Babel  clay, 
But  towers  shall  stand  till  Time  s  away — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  oomel 

•*  1 11  show  him  wit,  1 11  show  him  lair. 
And  gallant  lads  and  lasses  fair, 
And  what  wad  kind  heart  wish  for  mair?— 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

"  Step  outj  Sir  John,«  of  projects  rif(^ 
Come  win  the  thanks  of  an  auld  wife, 
And  bring  him  health  and  length  of  life- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come !" 


LINES, 

ADDRESSED  TO  MONSXEUB  ALEXANDRE,^  THE  CIELEERATED 
YENTRILOQUIST. 

1824. 

Of  yore,  in  old  England,  it  was  not  thought  good 
To  carry  two  vbages  under  one  hood ; 
What  should  folk  say  to  you  f  who  have  faces  such  plenty, 
That  from  under  one  hood,  you  last  ni^ht  show'd  us  twenty! 
Stand  forth,  arch  deceiver,  and  tell  us  m  truth, 
Are  you  handsome  or  ugly,  in  age  or  in  youth? 
Mui,  woman,  or  child — a  dog  or  a  mouse? 
Or  are  you,  at  once,  each  live  thing  in  the  house? 
Each  live  tiling,  did  I  ask? — each  dead  implement,  too^ 
A  work-shop  in  your  person, — saw,  chisel,  and  screw! 
Above  all,  are  you  one  individual?  I  know 
Tou  must  be  at  least  Alexandre  and  Co. 
But  T  think  you're  a  troop — an  assemblage— a  mob^ 
And  that  I,  as  the  Sheriff,  should  take  up  the  job ; 
And  instead  of  rehearsing  your  wonders  m  verse. 
Must  read  you  the  Riot- Act,  and  bid  you  disperse. 
Abbotspord,  23</  Jpril, 

•  MS^ — "  Rise  up,  Sir  John,  of  projects  rife. 

And  wuss  him  health  and  leneth  of  Ufe^ 
And  win  the  thanks  of  an  aula  wife." 
The  lUght  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart^  author  of  ''The  Code  of 
Health  and  Longevity,"  &c.  &c. — the  well-known  patron  and  prcyector  oi 
national  and  patriotic  plans  and  improvements  innumerable,  died  21it  !)•• 
cember  1836,  m  his  eighty-second  year. 

fr  **  When  Monsieur  Alexandre,  the  celebrated  ventriloquist  was  b  Seeir 
land,  in  1824,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Abbotsford,  where  he  entertained  his  distift* 
(Oiished  host,  ana  the  other  visitors,  with  his  unrivalled  imitatioDS.  Next 
morning,  when  he  was  about  to  depart.  Sir  Walter  felt  a  good  deal  embaitaik^ 
as  to  the  «OTt  oi  «kcVuQri;\&^^T&c.xt\.\A^<sv^!^^QS«.t%  bat  at  length,  itaolvini 

kirk." — ScotcH  tvcv)a^ttper..\«a»' 


BALLADS, 

TRANSLATED    OB    IMITATED, 

FKOM   THE    GEKMAN. 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 

[S  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  imitation  of  the  Wilde  Jagre 
German  poet  Burger.  The  tradition  upon  which  it  is 
d  bears,  that  formerly  a  Wildgrave,  or  a  keeper  of  a  royal 
named  Falkenburg,  was  so  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
ise,  and  otherwise  so  extremely  profligate  and  cruel,  that  he 
iy  followed  this  unhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
lays  consecrated  to  religious  duty,  but  accompanied  it  with 
St  unheard-of  oppression  upon  the  poor  peasants  who  were 
bis  vassalage.  When  this  second  Nimrod  died,  the  people 
d  a  superstition,  founded  probably  on  the  many  various 
;h  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  a  German  forest,  during  the 
of  the  night.  They  conceived  they  still  heard  the  cry  of 
ildgrave's  hounds ;  and  the  well-known  cheer  of  the  de- 
hunter,  the  sounds  of  his  horses*  feet,  and  the  rustling  of 
anches  before  the  game,  the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are 
stinctly  discriminated ;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
.  Once,  as  a  benighted  Chasseur  heard  this  infernal  chase 
y  him,  at  the  sound  of  the  halloo,  with  which  the  Spectre 
man  cheered  his  hounds,  he  could  not  refrain  from  crying 
uck  zu  FdOcenbivrg ! "  [Good  sport  to  ye,  Falkenburg!] 
thou  wish  me  good  sport  ?  "  answered  a  hoarse  voice ; — 
shalt  share  the  §ame ;  **  and  there  was  thrown  at  him  what 
I  to  be  a  huge  piece  of  foul  carrion.  The  daring  Chasseur 
'0  of  his  best  horses  soon  after,  and  never  perfectly  re- 
d  the  f  ersonal  effects  of  this  ghostly  greeting.  This  tale, 
I  told  with  some  variations,  is  universally  believed  all  over 
ny. 

e  French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning  an  aerial  hunter, 
[ifested  the  forest  of  Fountainbleau.     He  was  sometimes 
when  he  appeared  as  a  huntsman,  surrounded  with  dogs, 
pisly  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  **  Sully's 
irs,"  who  says  he  was  called  Le  Grand  Veneur,    At  one 
le  chose  to  hunt  so  near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants, 
f  I  mistake  not.  Sully  himself  came  out  into  the  court, 
dng  it  was  the  sound  of  the  king  returning  ftom  lh&  cbasf^. 
bantom  is  elsewhere  called  Saint  HubeTt. 
>  superstition  seems  to  have  been  very  cenctaX,  «a  «^"\^ix% 
9  following  fine  poetical  description  of  ^a  i^^kaaJuwa.  d[^»£ft<k 
J  heard  in  the  wilds  of  Ro88-&Mre. 
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*'Ere  since  of  old,  the  haaghty  thanes  of  Boss,— 
80  to  the  simple  swain  tradition  tells,— 
Were  wont  with  dans,  and  ready  vassals  throng'd, 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wol^ 
There  oft  is  heard,  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 
Beginning  faint,  bat  rismg  still  more  load. 
And  nearer,  voice  of  banters,  and  of  hoonos, 
And  boms,  hoarse  winded,  blowing  far  and  keen:— 
Forthwith  the  habbab  multiplies ;  the  gale 
Laboars  with  wilder  shrieks,  and  rifer  din 
Of  hot  pursait ;  the  broken  crv  of  deer 
Mangled  by  throttling  dogs;  thedioutsofmen, 
And  hoofe,  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 
Sadden  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 
Starts  at  the  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's  ears 
Tingle  with  inward  dread.    Aghast,  he  eyes 
The  moantain's  height,  and  all  the  ridges  round. 
Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns, 
Nor  knows,  o*erawed,  and  trembling  as  he  stands. 
To  what,  or  whom,  he  owes  his  idle  fear, 
To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend ; 
But  wonders,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds.** 

^{danui-> Reprinted  in  Scot^ 
Descriptive  Poem^  pp.  167i  16^ 

A  posthomoTis  miracle  of  Father  Lesley,  a  Scottish  capoct 
related  to  his  being  buried  on  a  hill  haunted  by  these  nneart 
cries  of  hounds  and  huntsmen.  After  his  sainted  relics  had  b 
deposited  there,  the  noise  was  never  beard  more.  The  rea 
will  find  this,  and  other  miracles,  recorded  in  the  life  of  Fat 
Bonaventura,  which  is  written  in  the  choicest  Italian. 


The  Wild  Huntsman. 
1796. 

The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-hom, 
To  horse,  to  horse  I — halloo,  halloo! 

His  fiery  courser  snuffs  the  mom, 
And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake ; 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed. 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  calling  sinfiil  man  to  pray. 
Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bdQ  had  toU*d. 

B\Lt  «tai  thft  Wildgrave  onward  rides ; 
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Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  rights 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell : 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  whiter 
The  leflit  the  swarthy  hue  of  heU. 

The  right-hand  Horseman,  young  and  fair. 
His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May ; 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare, 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried — **  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord. 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  ?  *— 

•  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  changing  knell," 
Cried  the  fiEur  youth,  with  silver  voice; 

•*  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell. 

Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

"  To-day,  the  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear. 
Ton  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane ; 
To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear, 
To-morrow  thou  mayst  mourn  in  vain." 

**  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along!" 
The  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies; 

"  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin-song. 
And  beUs,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  Wildgrave  8purr*d  his  ardent  steed. 
And,  launching  forward  with  a  bound, 
**  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede, 

Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound? 

"  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend  t 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray: — 
Well  thou  hast  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd  friend ; 
Halloo,  halloo  I  and,  hark  away  I" 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light, 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  Mil ; 

And  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 
Each  Stranger  Horseman  folloVd  still 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 

A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow ;    . 
And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave's  horn, 
**  Hark  forward,  forward  1  holla,  ho  1 " 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross'd  the  way; 

He  gasps  the  thundering  hoo&  \m\ow  v— 
But,  Jiye  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 
Stm^  **Forward,  forwardr  on  tkx«y  ©>. 
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See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet^ 
A.  field  -with  Autumn's  blessings  crownM; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet, 
A  husbandman  with  ton  embrown'd»* 

**  0  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord  I 

Spare  the  poor*8  pittance,"  was  his  cry, 

**  Eam'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  ponr'd, 
In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July.*— 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 
The  left  stOl  cheering  to  the  prey; 

The  impetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  turioni  holds  the  onward  way. 

"  Away,  thou  hound  1  so  basely  bom, 

Or  dread  the  scourge^s  echoing  blow  !*— 
Then  loudly  rung  his  busle-hom, 
**  Hark  forward,  forward  I  holla,  hoi" 

So  said,  so  done: — ^A  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourar's  humble  pale ; 

WUd  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound, 
like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man  and  horse,  and  hound  and  horn, 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along ; 

While,  joying  o*er  the  wasted  com. 
Fell  Famine  mftr1r»?  the  maddening  throngi 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill ; 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay. 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  plHll^ 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  tiie  crowd; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 
His  track  the  steady  blood-hcunds  trace; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still. 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; — 
**  0  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 
These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all — 
These  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy  care  I"— 

EA.Tn!»t  t\v<^  Tv^\vt/-h«xid  Stranger  pleads, 

TYvfe  "E^aA  wot  \it«:^«c  wot  ^\N;:^  VwSa, 
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**  Unman  ner'd  dog !    To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine^ 
Thongh  hmnan  spirits,  of  thy  sor^ 
Were  tenants  of  these  camon  kine  I  "•« 

A^in  he  winds  his  bngle-hom, 
"Hark  forward,  forward  I  holla,  ho !" — 
And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn, 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  &11 ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near; 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal, — 

Again  he  starts,  new-nerved  hj  fear. 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with  foam, 

While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour. 
He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom. 

The  humble  hermit's  hallowed  bower. 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and  hound. 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go ; 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

With  **  Hark  away  1  and,  holla,  ho  I  * 

AH  mild,  amid  the  rout  profane, 
The  holy  hermit  pour\i  his  prayer  :— 
*  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain ; 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 

^  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead, 
Whidi,  wrong'd  by  cruelty,  or  pride, 
Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head ; — 
Be  wam'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside." 

Still  the  Fair  Horseman  anxious  pleads ; 

The  Black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  prey  >« 
Alas!  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds. 

But  firantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

•*  Holv  or  not,  or  ri^ht  or  wrong. 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spurn; 
Not  sainted  martyrs'  sacred  song. 
Not  God  himself  shall  make  me  turn !  ^ 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
**  Hark  forward,  forward  I  holla,  ho  1 " — 
But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne. 
The  stog,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound. 

And  damonr  of  tiie  chase,  was  gone*. 
For  boo&,  and  howls,  and  bagle>ao\iixd» 
A  deadly  ailence  reign'd  alone. 
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Wild  gazed  the  affirighted  Eail  around : 
He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  hu  horn. 

In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 
Could  firom  his  aiudoiu  lips  be  boma. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears  r 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears 

Still  dark  and  darker  firown  the  shades,^ 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invars, 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke; 

And,  from  a  doud  of  swarthy  red. 
The  awftd  voice  of  thunder  spoke  :— 

'*  Oppressor  of  creation  fair  I 

Apostate  Spirits*  harden'd  tool  1 

Scomer  of  God  I  scourge  of  the  poor  1 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  fulL 

**  Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood ; 
For  ever  roam  the  affirighted  wild ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  ^roud, 
God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child." 

T  was  hush'd : — One  flash,  of  sombre  glan^ 
With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown ; 

Uprose  tiie  Wildgrave*s  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  dml'd  each  nerve  and  bone. 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill; 

A  rising  wind  be^an  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  stiU, 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call ;— her  entrails  rend; 

From  jrawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 
Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  heU. 

What  ffhastly  Huntsman  next  aroscL 
Well  may  I  guess  but  dare  not  teU ; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

T\v«  WWid^gcsx^  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn, 
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With  wfld  despair's  reverted  eye, 
CI0S&  dose  behind,  he  marks  the  throng; 

With  bloody  tangs  and  eager  cry ; 
In  firantic  fearne  scours  along. — 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase, 

TUl  time  itself  shall  have  an  end ; 
By  day,  they  scour  earth's  cavem'd  space, 

At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horsey 

That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 
Appall'd,  he  si^s  the  frequent  cross, 

When  tiie  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 

For  human  pride,  for  himian  woe, 
When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 

The  infernal  cry  of  «  Holla,  ho  1 " 


THE  FIRE-KING. 

le  blesslDgs  of  the  evil  Genii,  which  are  curses,  were  upon  him." 

Eastern  Tale. 
1801. 

aUadvHU  written  cU  the  request  of  Mr  Lewis,  to  he  inserted 
9  **  Tales  of  Wonder."  It  ta  the  third  in  a  series  of  four 
ds,  on  the  subject  of  Elementary  Spirits.  The  story  is,  hoto^ 
partly  historical;  for  it  is  recorded,  that,  dvHng  the 
'ales  ojthe  Lcttin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a  Knight-Templar, 
i  Saint'AUKvn,  deserted  to  the  Saracens,  ana  defeat^  the 
ttians  in  manycombais,  till  he  was  fnally  routed  and  slain, 
conflict  with  King  BaMwin,  under  the  walls  qf  Jerusalem. 

)LD  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear, 
'  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear; 
id  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
;  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Kosalie. 

see  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high? 
id  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  ? 
id  see  vou  that  palmer,  from  Palestine's  land, 
le  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand? — 

)w  palmer,  ^y  palmer,  0  tell  unto  me, 

hat  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Countrie  ? 

id  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand? 

id  how  fere  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land  ?" — 

well  ^oes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave, 

r  Gilead,  and  Nahlous,  and  Ramah  we  \ia.ve*, 

i  well  &re  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 

the  Heathen  have  losl^  and  the  CYmatxaiia\\a.Nfe  "^ow ' 
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A  ffur  chiun  of  gold  *mid  her  lin^lets  there  hung; 
0*er  the  pahnen  grey  locks  the  Sur  dtuan.  has  sEe  flune: 
**  0  pahner,  grey  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee^ 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  tlie  Holy  Coimtmi 

^  And,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  weta. 
0  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  bravef 
When  the  Crescent  went  back,  and  the  Red-K3tM8  ni8h*doi^ 
0  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon?*— 

•*  0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows; 
0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows ; 
Tour  castle  stands  strong,  and  ;^our  hopes  soar  on  high; 
But^  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

^  The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt  Mia, 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch'd  walls; 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy;  the  gay  hope  is  gone; 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon." 

O  she's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed; 
And  she 's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her  need ; 
And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land, 
To  ransom  Count  Alb^  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood,  had  he; 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won — 
The  Soldan's  £Eur  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

-  **  O  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldst  thou  be, 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thee : 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  take; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

**  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  bums  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Curdmans  adore^ 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shsdt  thou  wake ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

**  And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and  hand, 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land ; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  1 11  take^ 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema's  sake." 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet^  and  cross-handled  swod. 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on, 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in.  thft  dx^ftd.  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground, 
'Which  ^SX.7  &te^  ^«X«&  «sA  «N»d^  yseoi^  ^sqer^xd^ 
He  Yiaa -waXftX^di  ^xii'e^  ^-fox^^xs^  lik^ 
8aT«  the  tkame\sar^Sa^t\st^gQ^  <ak.\^  w«t  ^ 
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Amazed  was  the  Princess,  the  Soldan  amazed. 
Sore  murmtir'd  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gazed ; 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  his  weeds, 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavem,  deep  deep  under  ground. 

He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whistled  round; 

Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh. 

The  flame  bum'd  unmoved,  and  nought  else  did  he  spy. 

I/md  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the  King, 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they  sing ; 
They  search'd  Albert*s  body,  and,  lo  I  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  iEather  impressed. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  returned  to  the  cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell : 
It  was  his  good  angd,  who  bade  him  fiEtrewell ! 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  fluttered  and  beat, 
And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  retreat; 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  purpose  was  gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

Scarce  pass'd  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce  trode. 
When  uie  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven  were  abroad; 
Th^  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavem  whene'er  he  drew  nigh. 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguish'd  in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame, 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  Monarch  of  Flune. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue-glinmier'd  through  smoke, 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he  spoke : 
'^  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long,  and  no  more. 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  adore." 

The  doud-shrouded  Arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and  see  I 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on  his  knee : 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the  fires, 
As,  borne  on  the  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  arm'd  him  {he  Paynim  among. 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  waa  c^xoi\!S^\ 
And  the  Bed-cross  waz'd  tamt,  and  the  Creftcent  cam'^  Q'c^ 
From  the  day  be  command^  on  Mount  lAbaaocu 
2q 
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From  Lebanon's  forests  to  Galilee's  wave, 
The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave; 
TQl  the  Knights  of  the  Tepple,  and  Knights  of  Saint  M 
With  Salem^  King  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-cymbals  datter'd,  the  tnmipets  replied. 
The  lances  were  oouch'd,  and  they  closed  on  each  side; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Coont  Albert  o'erthrew, 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tmnult  King  Baldwin  mto. 

Against  tiie  charm'd  blade  which  Gomit  Albert  did  widd, 
The  fmce  had  been  vain  of  the  King's  Red-cross  shield; 
But  a  page  thrust  him  forward  the  monardi  befijre. 
And  deft  the  proad  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  ML  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  stoop'd  low 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddlebow; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red-cross  his  head,~ 
** Bonne  Grace,  Notre  Dame/^  he  uiwittingly  snd. 

Sore  sigfa'd  tiie  charm'd  sword,  for  its  virtoe  was  o'er, 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more; 
But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning's  i^ed  viog 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dreaid  fire-King. 

He  dench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gauntleted  hand ; 
He  stretdi'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  Page  on  the  strand; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  casque  roll'd, 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  of  gold. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On  those  death-swimming  eyeballs,  and  blood-dotted  hairi 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedxon  in  flood. 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Cnrdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yidd 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crossleted  shidd; 
And  the  eagles  were  gor;^ed  with  the  infidd  dead, 
From  Bethsaida's  fonntams  to  Kaphthali's  h'^"' 


The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. — 
Oh,  who  is  yon  Pajrnim  lies  stretched  'mid  the  slain? 
And  who  is  yon  Page  lying  cold  at  his  knee?— 
Oh,  who  but  Count  Albert  and  &ir  Rosalie  I 

The  Lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bless'd  bomid ; 
The  Count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound . 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Lady  did  bring ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Tel  mauy  s^tc&qs^tn^V  in.  fiarping,  can  tdl, 
How  t)h!&  'BL«^-cxq«!&  \\.  cniv(]ra5se%\^%^^!Rii«isQjt.^  <idl : 
And  lorta  saA  bjkj  \Bjaaj»\i3w<k  in^^Ns&^^^u^  ^^ 
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FREDERICK  AND  ALICE. 

1801. 

Ttile  is  mUctted,  rather  than  translated,  from  a  froffment 
traduced  m  Goethe's  <<Clai]diiia  von  Villa  Bella,"  where  it  is 
nghya  member  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  to  engage  the  attention 
'  "'     '     *V,  iflAu0  his  '       '      ' ' 


'  the  famXIy,  vMs  his  eon^anions  break  into  the  castle.  It 
les  any  little  merit  it  mag  possess  to  mg  friend  Mb.  Lewis,  to 
\om  it  was  sent  in  an  extremely  rude  state;  and  who,  after  some 
ateriai  improvements,  pubiished  it  in  his**  TaleB  of  Wcoder." 

Fredebick  leaves  the  land  of  France, 
Homeward  hastes  his  steps  to  measure^ 

Careless  casts  the  partmg  glance 
On  the  scene  g£  former  j^easuie. 

Jo^ng  in  his  prancing  steed, 

Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 
Hope's  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 

Over  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 

Helpless,  roin'd,  left  forlorn, 

Lovely  Alice  wept  alone; 
Moum'd  o'er  love's  fond  contract  toniy 

Hope,  and  peace,  and  honour  flown. 

Mark  her  breast* s  convulsive  throbs  I 

Se^  the  tear  of  anguish  flows  t— 
Mingling  soon  with  bursting  sobs^ 

Loud  the  laugh  of  frenzy  rose. 

Wild  she  cursed,  and  wild  she  pray'd; 

Seven  long  days  and  nights  are  o'er; 
Death  in  pi^  brought  his  aid,  ^ 

As  the  village  bdll  struck  four. 

Far  from  her,  and  far  from  France^ 

Faithless  Frederick  onward  rides; 
Marking,  blithe,  the  mornings  glance 

Mantling  o'er  the  mountam's  sides. 

Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sound. 

As  the  tongue  of  yonder  tower. 
Slowly,  to  the  hills  around. 

Told  the  fourth,  the  fated  hour? 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snufls  the  air, 

Tet  no  cause  of  dread  appears ; 
Bristles  high  the  rider's  hair. 

Struck  with  strange  mysterious  feara. 

Despente,  aa  bia  terrors  rise. 

In  the  steed  the  spur  he  ludes^ 
From  bimaeifm  vain  he  flies; 
Aaxious,  resUess,  on  he  rideob 
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Seven  long  days,  and  seven  long  nighty 
WUd  he  wander*d,  woe  the  while! 

Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright, 
ITrge  his  footsteps  many  a  mile. 

Dark  tiie  seventh  sad  night  descends ; 

Rivers  swell,  and  rain-streams  poor: 
WhUe  the  deafening^  thunder  lends 

All  the  terrors  of  its  roar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Where  his  head  shall  Frederick  hide  ? 

Where,  but  in  yon  ruin*d  aisle, 
By  the  %htning'8  flash  descried. 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low, 
Fast  his  steed  the  wanderer  bound: 

Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow. 
Next  his  darkling  way  he  wound. 

Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie  I 
Glimmering  lights  are  seen  to  glide  I— 
•*  Blessed  Maij,  hear  my  cry  I 

Deign  a  sinner^  steps  to  guide  l" 

Often  lost  their  quivering  beam, 
Still  the  lights  move  slow  before^ 

Till  they  rest  their  ^hastlv  gleam 
Bight  against  an  u'on  door. 

Thundering  voices  from  within, 
Mix'd  with  peals  of  laughter,  rose; 

As  they  fell,  a  solemn  stram 
Lent  its  wild  and  wondrous  dose  I 

Midst  the  din,  he  seem'd  to  hear 
Voice  of  friends,  by  death  removed ; 

Well  he  knew  that  solemn  air, 
*Twas  the  lay  that  Alice  loved. — 

Hark  I  for  now  a  solemn  knell 
Four  times  on  the  still  night  broke  ; 

Four  times,  at  its  deaden'd  sweU, 
£choes  from  the  ruins  spoke. 

As  the  lengthened  clangours  die^ 
Slowly  opes  the  iron  doorl 

Straight  a  banquet  met  his  eye. 
But  a  funeral's  form  it  wore  I 

Co{&n&  fot  iVvfc  ^«afci  extend ; 
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Alice,  in  her  ^ve-dothes  bound. 

Ghastly  smiling,  points  a  seat; 
All  arose,  with  thundering  sound — 

All  the  expected  stranger  greet 

High  their  meagre  arms  they  waye^ 
Wild  their  notes  of  welcome  swell ;— • 
**  Welcome,  traitor,  to  the  grave  1 
Perjured,  bid  the  light  fiarewell  I" 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SEMPACH. 
1818. 
These  verses  are  a  literal  translation  of  an  ancient  Swiss 
ballad  upon  the  battle  of  Sempach,  fonght  9th  July  1386,  being 
ixe  victory  by  which  the  Swiss  Cantons  established  their  inde- 
pendence; the  author,  Albert  Tchudi,  denominated  the  Souter, 
Vcm  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Lucerne, 
^teemed  highly  among  his  countrymen,  both  for  his  powers  as 
^  Meister-Smger,  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier;  so 
:liat  he  might  share  the  praise  conferred  by  Collms  on  JSschylus, 
ihat— 

** Not  abne  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame, 

Bat  reach'd  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot  steel." 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  written  by  a  poet  returning 
^pm  the  well-fought  field  he  describes,  and  in  which  his  country's 
Tortune  was  secured,  may  confer  on  Tchudi*s  verses  an  interest 
^rhich  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their  poetical  merit 
But  ballad  poetry,  the  more  literally  it  is  trandated,  the  more  it 
loses  its  simplici^,  without  acquiring  either  grace  or  strength ; 
ftnd,  therefore,  some  of  the  faults  of  the  verses  must  be  imputed  to 
the  translator's  feeling  it  a  duty  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to 
his  original.  The  various  puns,  rude  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and 
disproportioned  episodes,  must  be  set  down  to  Tchudi's  account, 
or  to  me  taste  of  his  age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  some  amusement  from  the 
minute  particulars  which  the  martial  poet  has  recorded.  The 
node  in  which  the  Austrian  men-at-arms  received  the  charge  of 
the  Swiss,  was  by  forming  a  phalanx,  which  they  defended  with 
their  long  lances.  The  gtOlant  Winkelreid,  who  sacrificed  his  own 
life  by  rushing  among  the  spears,  clasping  in  his  arms  as  many 
as  he  could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  m  those  iron  battalions, 
is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history.  When  fairly  mingled  together, 
the  unwieldy  length  of  their  weapons,  and  cumbrous  weight  of 
their  defensive  armour,  rendered  the  Austrian  men-at-arms  a  very 
unequal  match  for  the  light-armed  mountaineers.  The  victories 
obtamed  bv  the  Swiss  over  the  German  chivaby,  hitherto  deemed 
as  formidable  on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led  to  important  changes 
m  the  art  of  war.  The  poet  describes  the  Austrian  knights  and 
squires  as  cutting  the  peaks  from  their  boots  ere  they  could  act 
upon  foot,  in  aUasion  to  an  inconvenient  piece  oi  io^^^^^^Xen 
mentioned  in  ttte  middle  ages.  Leopold  111.,  A.T<M»>sfe  ci  K»&- 
ria,  called  **  The  handaomQ  man-at-arms,**  'waa  aliMSim  1iJafc^«MQia 
'Sempach,  with  the  flower  of  his  chivaky. 
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The  Battlb  of  Sbhpaoii. 

Twas  when  among  our  lindA-treea 
Hie  beee  had  hoiued  in  swarms, 

(And  grey-hair'd  peasants  si^  that  these 
Betokoi  foreign  arms.) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  WiUsow, 

The  Umd  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  theur  vow, 
So  hot  theur  heart  and  bold^ 
"  On  Switzer  carles  well  trample  now, 
And  slay  both  yomig  and  old." 

With  clarion  load,  and  banner  proud, 

From  Zmich  on  the  lake, 
In  martial  pomp  and  fiiir  array, 

Theur  onward  march  they  make. 

"  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  all — 
Te  seek  the  mountain  strand, 
Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 
In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

•  I  rede  ye,  shrive  ye  of  your  sins. 
Before  ye  farther  go ; 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 
May  send  your  souls  to  woe.*— 

**  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  ?  "— 

**  The  Switzer  priest"  has  ta'en  the  field, 
He  deals  a  penance  drear. 

"  Bight  heavily  upon  your  head 
He  11  lav  his  hand  of  steel ; 
And  with  liis  trusty  partisan 
Your  absolution  deaL** — 

Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 

The  com  was  steep'd  in  dew. 
And  merry  maids  had  sickles  ta'en. 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fah*  Lucerne 

To^thier  have  they  joined ; 
The  pVtIh.  sxi^  cst«  of  manhood  sten^ 

'Was  TMsnA  eAs^\o(^\wSKfixi^ 

a  All  the  SwiM  dBt«  n?\io  i»«e  ^^i^a\o\««t«nM^\ssQ^^l.'55j 
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It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castle^ 
And  to  the  Duke  he  saic^ 
"  Yon  little  band  of  brethren  true 
Will  meet  us  undismaT'd.'' — 

"  O  Har&K»stle,«  thou  heart  of  hare  I" 

Fierce  Oxenstem  replied. — 
**  Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  will  fare^** 

The  tamited  knight  replied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright, 

And  dosing  ranks  ftTf>a^ni ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot-points 

Might  wellidgh  load  a  wain.  ^ 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said^ 

**  Yon  handfal  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell. 

The  peasants  are  so  few." — 

The  gallant  Swiss  Confederates  there 

They  pra/d  to  God  aloud. 
And  he  displa^^'d  his  rainbow  fair 

Against  a  swarthy  doud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb'd  more  and  more 

With  courage  firm  and  high. 
And  down  the  ^ood  Confederates  bore 

On  the  Austrian^diiTalry. 

The  Austrian  Lion«  'gan  to  growl. 

And  toss  his  mane  and  tail; 
And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt. 

Went  whistling  forth  like  haiL 

Lance,  pike,  and  halbert,  mingled  there^ 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet ; 
The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

Lay  shiver'd  at  their  feet 

The  Austrian  men-at-afms  stood  fast, 

So  dose  their  spears  they  laid ; 
It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said — 

"  I  have  a  yirtaous  wife  at  home^ 
A  wife  and  Infant  son ; 

D  the  original,  Haasetutein,  or  Hare-»tone, 

bis  seems  to  allude  to  the  prq)O8teT0ii8  fashion,  dnring  the  middle  affes, 
ring  boots  with  the  points  or  peaks  turned  upwards,  and  so  long,  tiiat 
e  cases  they  were  fastened  to  the  knees  oi  \\xe  "Nevkivt  'm>i)DL  %\sa!^ 
Wbea  they  alighted  to  fight  upon  foot,  it  wouiA  %e«ni\\^\.XX!A  KsMfc- 
ntlemen  found  it  necessary  to  cut  off  tueae  ueeika.WaX  \2ue?s  m'^oi^ 
tb  the  necesBory  activity. 

>au  on  the  Archduke's  name,  Leopold.       ^ 
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I  leave  them  to  my  oomitry's  care^— 
This  field  shall  soon  be  won. 

*  These  nobles  lay  their  spean  right  thick^ 

And  keep  fall  firm  array, 
Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break. 
And  make  my  brethren  way.** 

He  rush'd  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  desperate  career, 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand, 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Fonr  lances  splintered  on  his  crest^    . 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side ; 
Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press'd — 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

This  patriot's  self  devoted  deed 

First  tamed  the  Lion's  mood. 
And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 

From  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Hi^t  where  his  charge  had  made  a  lans^ 

His  valiant  comrades  bmrst, 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partisan. 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust 

The  daunted  Lion  'gan  to  whine. 

And  granted  gromid  amain, 
The  Momitain  Bull^  he  bent  his  brows. 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield. 

At  Sempach  in  the  flight. 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Konig's-field 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight. 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls, 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride. 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull~ 
**  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 
There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 
To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

*  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 

Has  gall*d  the  knight  so  sore, 
TVi«X.  \A  \)kv<^  O^xxtOcL^^xd.  bft  is  borne 

•  k  "OTLU  oa  ^©'^3TOv  «t  ^«=^-\ro!l.'«\2tf2KL  i¥«^  ^Baas*.  Vi'^ 
Mtu 
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An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stoor. 

And  &st  the  flight  'gan  take ; 
And  he  arriyed  in  luckless  honr 

At  Sempach  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  call'd, 
(His  name  was  Hans  Yon  Rot,) 
••  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity, 
Beceive  us  in  thy  boat!" 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 

And,  ^lad  the  meed  to  win. 
His  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steered. 

And  took  the  fiyers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 

Hans  stouUy  row*d  his  way. 
The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 

He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tum*d. 

The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake. 

The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  'whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they  strove^ 
He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar — 
**  Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs, 
You  11  ne*er  stab  boatman  more. 

<*  Two  gilded  fishes  m  the  lake 
This  morning  have  I  caught. 
Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail 
Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught" 

It  was  a  messenger  of  woe 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land : 
**  Ah  I  gracious  lady,  evil  news  I 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

**  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle-field. 

His  bloody  corpse  lies  tiiere.** — 
•  Ah,  gracious  God  I "  the  la^  cried, 
**  W^t  tidings  of  despau:  I  '^ 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  T\igfat 

Who  sings  of  strife  so  stem, 
Albert  the  2Souter  is  he  hight, 

A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot, 

The  night  he  made  the  ky, 
Beturmng  trom  the  bloody  spot 
Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 
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THE  NOBLE  MOBINGEB. 
1819. 

The  original  of  these  veraes  oocnn  in  a  colleGtioii  of  Germa 

Popular  songs,  entitled,  Sammhrng  Jkutachtn  VoOuBeder,  Beriin, 
807,  published  bv  Messrs  Buschmg  and  Yon  Der  Hagen,  botl^ 
and  more  espedallj  the  last,  distinffnished  for  ihdr  acqoaintiioe 
with  the  ancient  popular  poetry  andlegendaiy  history  of  Gemuuiy. 
In  the  Grennan  Editor's  notice  of  the  ballad,  it  is  stated  to  htve 
been  extracted  from  a  manuscript  Chronicle  of  Nioolaus  Thomanii, 
chaplain  to  Saint  Leonard  in  Weisenhom,  which  bears  the  dste 
1533 ;  and  the  sook  is  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been  genenlljr 
sung  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  early  period.  Thomami,  u 
quoted  by  the  German  Editor,  seems  faithfolly  to  have  beUered 
the  event  he  narrates.  He  quotes  tombstones  and  obituaries  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  personages  of  the  ballad,  and  disooven 
that  there  actually  died,  on  the  11th  May  1349,  a  Lady  Too 
Keuffen,  Countess  of  Marstetten,  who  was,  by  birth,  of  the  boose 
of  Moringer.  This  ladv  he  supposes  to  have  been  Moringo^ 
daughter,  mentioned  in  the  ballad.  He  quotes  the  aame  authoiitjr 
for  tiie  death  of  Berckhold  Yon  Neuffm,  in  the  same  year.  Tbe 
editors,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  embrace  the  (^inioo  of  IVofessor 
Smith  of  Ulm,  who,  from  the  language  of  the  ballad,  ascribes  iti 
date  to  the  15th  century. 

The  legend  itself  turns  on  an  incident  not  peculiar  to  Gennany, 
and  which,  perhaps,  was  not  unlikely  to  happen  in  more  instsDoei 
than  one,  when  Cfrusaders  abode  long  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  timr 
disconsolate  dames  received  no  tidings  of  their  fate.  A  stoiy,  veiy 
similar  in  drcnmstances,  but  without  the  miraculous  maauiier|r 
of  Saint  Thomas,  is  told  of  one  of  the  andent  Lords  of  Haigh-haU 
in  Lancashire,  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Balcarras ;  and  the  particulars  are  represented  on  stained  glass 
upon  a  window  in  that  ancient  manor-house.* 


The  Noble  Mobikgeb. 

L 

O,  WILL  you  hear  a  knightly  tale  of  old  Bohemian  day? 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock  bed  he  lay ; 

He  halsed  and  kiss'd  his  dearest  dame,  that  was  as  sweet  as  May, 

And  said,  **  Now,  lady  of  my  heart,  attend  the  words  I  say. 

IL 
*  Tis  I  have  vow'd  a  pilmmage  unto  a  distant  shiine^ 
And  I  must  seek  Saint  Thomas-land,  and  leave  the  land  that's 

mine; 
Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  while  in  states  so  thou  wilt  pledge  tb^ 

iay, 
That  UiOuioT  m7  TCJDsrci'?f^N.'<infii^.«6^^sDL\^R^c«^sBtf»iSj^ 


a  See 


mUoiVnGl^aoi^XA  Tlu  B«iwl>^^w«>B\^'w^^''^'«a«^ 
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m. 

at  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright,  sore  tnmbled  In  her  cheer, 
^  me  tme,  thou  noble  knight,  what  order  takest  thon  here; 
tio  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold  thy  lordly  sway, 
thy  lady's  guardian  true  when  thon  art  nr  away?" 

IV. 
>ke  the  noUe  Moringer,  **  Of  that  have  thon  no  care^ 
many  a  valiant  gentleman  ci  me  holds  living  £ur; 
istiest  shall  mle  my  land,  my  vassals  and  my  state, 
.  a  goardian  tried  and  tme  to  thee,  my  lovely  mate. 

V. 
hristiaa  man,  I  needs  must  keep  the  vow  which  I  have 

liumfiir  in  foreign  land,  remember  thy  tme  knight; 

ase,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve,  for  vain  were  sorrow  now, 

ant  thy  Moringer  his  leave,  since  Grod  hath  heard  his  vow." 

VI. 

the  noble  Moringer  from  bed  he  made  him  bonne^ 
et  him  there  his  Chamberlain,  with^wer  and  with  gown: 
ig  the  mantle  on  his  back,  'twas  furr'd  with  miniver, 
p^d  his  hand  in  water  cold,  and  bathed  his  forehead  fair. 

VIL 

hear,**  he  said,  "  Sir  Chamberlain,  tme  vassal  art  thon  mine^ 

ich  the  trust  that  I  repose  in  that  proved  worth  of  thine, 

ren.  years  shalt  thou  rule  my  towers,  and  lead  my  vassal 

train, 

[edge  thee  for  my  Lady's  £Euth  till  I  return  again.** 

vm. 

lamberlain  was  blunt  and  true,  and  sturdily  said  he, 

3,  my  lord,  and  rule  ^our  own,  and  take  this  rede  from  me ; 

roman's  faith's  a  brittle  trust — Seven  twelvemonths,  didst 

thou  say? 

dge  me  for  no  lady's  troth  beyond  the  seventh  £ur  day." 

IX. 

lole  Baron  tum*d  him  round,  his  heart  was  ftill  of  care, 
llant  Esquire  stood  him  nigh,  he  was  Marstetten's  heir, 
om  he  spoke  right  anxiously,  '<Thou  trusty  squire  to  me^ 
lou  receive  this  weighty  trust  when  I  am  o'er  the  sea  ? 

X. 

atch  and  ward  my  castle  strong,  and  to  protect  my  land, 
I  the  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead  my  vassal  band ; 
ledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  fidth  till  seven  long  years  are  gone^ 
nard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was  guarded  by  Saint  John?" 

XL 
tea's  beir  was  kind  and  tme,  but  fiery,  Yiot,  «Si^7Q!ta^^« 
diljr  he  answer  made  with  too  presumptuonft  \«a®aftx 
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•*  Mv  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on  jronr  journey  wend. 
And  trust  this  charge  to  me  until  yonr  pilgrimage-have  eiuL 

xn. 

*  Rely  upon  my  plighted  ftdth,  which  shall  be  truly  tried» 

To  guard  your  laii<]^  and  ward  your  towers^  and  with  your  yassib 

ride; 
And  for  your  lovely  Lady's  faiHi,  so  virtuous  and  so  dear, 
111  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  change,  be  absent  thir^ year." 

XIIL 
The  noble  Morin^er  took  cheer  when  thus  he  heard  him  spesk, 
And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow,  and  sorrow  left  his  cheek; 
A  long  adieu  he  bids  to  all— hoists  topsails,  and  away. 
And  wanders  in  Saint  Thomas-land  seven  twelve-months  andi 
day. 

XIV. 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept, 
When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding  vision  crept; 
And  whisper'd  in  his  ear  a  voice,  "'Tis  time,  Sir  Knight^  to  wtktk 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take; 

XV. 
•Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rein, 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gallant  vassal  train; 
And  she,  the  Lady  of  thy  love,  so  fiuthful  once  and  fair, 
This  night  within  thy  father's  hall  she  w0ds  Harstetten's  heir.' 

XVI. 

It  is  the  noble  Moringer  starts  up  and  tears  his  beard, 

**  O  would  that  I  had  ne'er  been  bom ! — ^what  tidings  have  1 

heard! — 
To  lose  my  lordship  and  my  lands  the  less  would  be  my  care, 
But,  God  I  that  e'er  a  squire  untrue  should  wed  my  Luiy  fair. 

XVIL 

*  O  good  Saint  Thomas,  hear,"  he  pray'd;  «*my  patron  Saint  ut 

thou, 
A  traitor  robs  me  of  my  land,  even  while  I  pay  my  vow! 
My  wife  he  brings  to  infamy,  that  was  so  pure  of  name. 
And  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  and  must  endure  the  shame." 

XVHL 
It  was  the  good  Saint  Thomas,  then,  who  heard  his  pilgiimli 

prayer. 
And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  it  o'erpower'd  his  care; 
He  waked  in  fair  Bohemian  land,  outstretch'd  beside  a  riU, 
High  on  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low  on  the  left  a  milL 

"XISL 
The  Moringer  \i^  e^axVeai  \sv  %a  ««^^  ^:n«si  ^s^xs^rw^^^ 
And  dizzy  vntYi  BMrptvBfc  eai^Vs^  ^MAA.-frM^i  ififiL%sswA\ 
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'7  know  my  fathers'  ancient  towers— the  mill,  the  stream  1 

know; — 
f ow  blessed  be  my  patron  Saint,  who  cheer'd  his  pilgrim's  woe  I " 

XX. 

[e  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  staff,  and  to  the  mill  he  drew, 
o  altered  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their  master  knew ; 
he  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  **  Grood  friend,  for  charity, 
ell  a  poor  palmer  in  your  land  what  tidings  may  Uiere  be?" 

XXI. 

he  miller  answered  him  again,  **  He  knew  of  little  news, 
ave  that  the  Lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  choose; 
[er  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word, 
[is  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  Lord. 

XXII. 

Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill  which  wins  me  living  tree, 
rod  rest  the  Baron  in  his  grave,  he  still  was  kind  to  me  I 
jid  when  Saint  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their 

toll, 
"he  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  stole." 

XXIII. 
t  was  the  noble  Moringer  to  climb  the  hill  began, 
jid  stood  before  the  bolted  gate  a  woe  and  weary  man ; 
Now  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven  that  can  compassion  take, 
'o  gain  the  entrance  of  my  hall  this  wofol  match  to  break." 

XXIV. 
lis  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  call  was  sad  and  slow, 
'or  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand,  were  heavy  all  with  woe; 
Lud  to  the  warder  thus  he  spoke :  "  Friend,  to  thy  Lady  say, 
L  pUgrim  from  Saint  Thomas-land  craves  harbour  for  a  day. 

XXV. 
I've  wander'd  many  a  weary  step,  my  strength  is  wellnigh  done, 
Lud  if  she  turn  me  from  her  gate  111  see  no  morrow's  sun ; 
pray,  for  sweet  Thomas'  sake,  a  pilgrim's  bed  and  dole. 
Lad  for  the  sake  of  Moringer's,  her  once-loved  husband's  souL" 

XXVL 

t  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he  came  his  dame  before, — 
A  pilgrim,  worn  and  travel-toil'd,  stands  at  the  castle-door ; 
Old  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  for  harbour  and  for  dole, 
Old  tor  the  sake  of  Moringer,  thy  noble  husband's  soul." 

XXVIL 
he  Lady's  gentle  heart  was  moved ; — "  Do  up  the  gate,"  she  said. 
And  bid  the  wanderer  welcome  be  to  banquet  and  to  bed; 
nd  since  he  names  my  husband's  name,  so  that  he  lists  to  stay, 
hese  towers  shall  be  bia  harbourage  a  tweWemoiil\i  &iA  ^  ^-^T 
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xxvm.  \^- 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  undid  the  portal  broad,  ^ 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o'er  the  threshold  strode; 
«And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heayeny"  he  said,  **  though  from  • 

man  of  sin, 
That  the  troe  lord  stands  here  once  more  his  casUe-gats  witiiia.* 

XXIX. 

Then  np  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  doir; 
It  sat  rail  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seem'd  their  Lord  to  know; 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppressed  with  woe  and  wrong, 
Short  space  he  sat^  bat  ne'er  to  mm  seemM  little  space  so  kaf> 

XXX. 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  ewwSaghmt 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-inade  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower, 
*<  Our  castle's  wont,"  a  brides-man  said,  "  hath  been  both  finn  aai 

long, 
Ko  guest  to  haibonr  in  onr  halls  till  he  shall  cfaa^  a  song* 

XXXL 

Then  spoke  the  yoathM  bridegroom  there,  as  be  sat  by  tiw  bride^ 
<*  My  merry  minstrel  folk,"  quoth  he,  "  lay  shalm  and  naro  aade; 
Our  pilerim  guest  must  sin^  a  lay,  the  castle's  rule  to  hold, 
And  w^  his  guerdon  will  I  pay  with  garment  and  wiUi  gold.* 

XXXIL 

"  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,"— t  was  thus  the  pOgrirn  rang^ 
**  Nor  golden  meed  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy  tongoe; 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  ridi  as  thine^ 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride,  with  all  hot  dianns  was  mine. 

XXXIIL 
"But  time  traced  farrows  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  sibrer-haii'^ 
For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth,  sl^  IdEt  this  brow  ami 

beard; 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  stagey 
And  ndngle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen,  age. 

XXXIV. 

It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  woful  lay  that  heari^ 
And  for  the  aged  pilgrim's  grief  her  eye  was  dimm'd  with  tesn; 
She  bade  her  gallant  cupb^rer  a  golden  beaker  take^ 
And  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor,  to  quaff  it  for  her  salce. 

XXXV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp'd  amid  the  wine 
A  bridal  ring  of  burning  gold  so  costly  and  so  fine : 
Now  listen,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it  teUs  yoa  but  the  sooth, 
T  was  with  that  yery  ring  of  gold  he  pledged  his  bridal  troth. 

Thea  to  the  cnp>aeM«  \»  «a^^  **'^^  T^^  ^'^!!^'^J^?^     ^ 
And  8^u\d  my  \>eXX«  ^^«>«r^lxia.x>di.^i^>*^^^^«»J-N 
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^^ear  l>ack  the  golden  cap  again  to  yonder  bride  so  gay, 
.AjdcL  crave  her  of  her  conrteey  to  pledge  tiie  palmer  grey* 

XXXVIL 
^Th»  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,  nor  was  the  boon  denied, 
The  flTolden  cn^  he  took  agam,  and  bore  it  to  the  bride ; 
**  Ladyy*  he  said,  **yonr  reverend  guest  sends  this,  and  bids  me 

pray, 
That,  in  thy  noble  ooortesy,  thou  pledge  the  palmer  grey." 

XXXVIIL 
The  rin^  hath  caught  the  Lady's  eye,  she  views  it  close  and  near. 
Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud  **  The  Moringer  is  here ! " 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears  in  torrents  fell, 
Sat  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can  tcdL 

Sot  loud  she  utter'd  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  eveiy  saintly  power. 
That  had  retom'd  the  Moringer  before  the  midmght  hour ; 
And  loud  she  nttei'd  vow  on  vow,  that  never  was  there  bride, 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

XL. 
"  Yea,  here  I  claim  the  praise,"  she  said,  *'  to  constant  matrons  due. 
Who  keeps  the  troth  that  they  have  plight,  so  stedfastly  and  true; 
For  count  the  term  howe*er  you  will,  so  that  you  count  aright, 
Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells  toll  twdve  to- 
night' 

XLL 
It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew. 
He  kneel'd  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  weapon  threw; 
**  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,"  these  were  the  words  he 

said, 
*Then  takeu  my  li^ge^  thy  vassal*s  sword,  and  take  thy  vassal's 

head. 

XLIL 
The  noble  Morinfer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 
<*He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roam'd  seven  twelvemonths  and  i 

My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fiEune  speaks  her  sweet  and 

I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for  my  heir. 

XLIIL 
«The  yonnc  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  bridegroom 

the  old. 
Whose  iaith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctually  were  told ; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle  gate^ 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came  a  day  too  lote."^ 
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IMITATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BALLA] 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

IN  THREE  PABT8. 

Few  personages  are  so  renowned  in  tradition  as  Th( 
Ercildoune,  known  by  the  appellation  of  The  Rhymer.  I 
or  supposing  to  unite,  in  his  person,  the  powers  of  poetical 
sitioi^  and  of  vaticination,  his  memory,  even  after  the  lapse 
hundred  years,  is  regarded  with  veneration  by  his  count 
To  give  anything  like  a  certfun  history  of  this  remarkab 
would  be  indeed  difficult;  but  the  curious  may  derive  som 
faction  firom  the  particulars  here  brought  together. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence,  and  proba 
birthplace  of  this  ancient  bard,  was  Ercildoune,  a  village  s 
upon  the  Leader,  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  are  still  pointed  out  as  the  Rl 
Castle.  The  uniform  tradition  bears,  that  his  surname  wi 
mont,  or  Learmont;  and  that  the  appellation  of  The  Rhym 
conferred  on  him  in  consequence  of  his  poetical  compo 
There  remains,  nevertheless,  some  doubt  upon  the  subject 

We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  Th( 
Ercildoune  lived,  being  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteentii  cent 

That  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  was  a  remarkable  and  im] 
person  in  his  own  time,  cannot  be  doubted,  since,  very 
after  his  death,  we  find  him  celebrated  as  a  prophet  and  as 
Whether  he  himself  made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of  the 
racters,  or  whether  it  was  gratuitously  conferred  upon  him 
credulity  of  posterity,  it  seems  difficult  to  decide.  Wl 
doubts  the  learned  mi^ht  have,  as  to  the  source  of  the  Rl 
prophetic  skill,  the  vu%ar  had  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  th( 
to  tno  intercourse  between  the  bard  and  the  Queen  of  FaSry 
popular  tale  bears,  that  Thomas  was  carried  ofiT,  at  an  eai 
to  the  Fairy  Land,  where  he  acquired  all  the  knowledge, 
made  him  afterwards  so  fsunous.  After  seven  years'  reside 
was  permitted  to  return  to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and  astoi 
countrymen  by  his  prophetic  powers ;  still,  however,  ren 
bound  to  return  to  his  royal  mistress,  when  she  shoidd  ii 
her  pleasure.  Accordingly,  while  Thomas  was  making 
with  his  friends  in  the  Tower  of  Ercildoune,  a  person  came  r 
in,  and.  to\d,  mVXv  xii'n^^  ojll^^x  «sA  «&\]Ck\&«.^\sv«Qt^  that  a  hi 
hind  bad  \eit  VXift  xie^^ctowxfav^  ^w^jsit,  «xv^  ^^sn^^sstss^Mri 
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forest,  whence  he  was  never  seen  to  return.  According  to 
popular  belief  he  still  "drees  his  weird**  in  Fairy  Land,  and 
»ne  day  expected  to  revisit  earth.  In  the  meanwhile,  his 
Qory  is  held  in  the  most  profound  respect  The  Eildon  Tree, 
1  beneath  the  shade  of  wMch  he  delivered  his  prophecies,  now 
onger  exists;  but  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  la^  stone,  called 
Ion  Tree  Stone.  A  neighbouring  rivulet  takes  the  name  of 
Bogle  Bum  (Groblin  Brook)  from  the  Bhymer*s  supernatural 
tants. 


Thomas  the  Rhtmeb. 

part  first. 

AndenL 

Tbue  Thomas  lay  on  Hundie  bank;* 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi*  his  ee ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  br^ht. 

Gome  riding  down  by  the  J^don  Tree. 

Her  shirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk. 

Her  mantle  o*  the  velvet  fyne ;         • 
At  iUca  tett  of  her  horse*s  mane. 

Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas  he  pull*d  aff  his  cap. 
And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee, 
«  All  hail,  thou  mighty  Queen  of  Heaven  I 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see.** — 

*  O  no,  O  no,  Thomas,*'  she  said, 

<* That  name  does  not  belang  to  me; 
I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

*  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,**  she  said ; 

*"  Harp  and  carp  along  wi*  me; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  m^  lips, 
Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be.**— 

**  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me.* — 
Syne  he  has  kiss*d  her  rosy  lips, 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 

*  Now,  ye  maun  go  wi*  me,**  she  said ; 

•*  Tnie  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi*  me; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years, 
Thro*  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be." 

•  HnntlT  Bank;  and  the  adjoining  ravine,  caUed,  from  in!Lmcn»0'Ml\xitti» 
1,  2%g  Mjfmei^s  fflem,  were  uitimately  indoded  m  tke  domaui  «&  li^'3Kfc> 

2b 
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She  monnted  on  her  milk-white  steedi 
She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind* 

And  ajt,  whene'er  her  bridle  mng, 
The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wmd 

O  they  rade  on,  and  fiarther  on; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind; 
Until  they  r^udi'd  a  desert  wide^ 

And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

**  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  tme  Thomaa^ 
And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee; 
Abide  and  rest  a  little  space, 
And  I  will  shew  you  ferlies  three. 

*  O  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road. 

So  tnick  b^et  with  thorns  and  briars? 
That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Though  alter  it  but  few  enquires, 

*  And  see  ve  not  that  braid  braid  road. 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven? 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 
Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heayen. 

*  And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road. 

That  winds  about  the  femie  brae? 
That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 
Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

"  But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue, 
Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
For,  if  ye  speak  word  in  Elilyn  land. 
Tell  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie.* 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on. 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  biee 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stem  1 
And  they  waded  urough  red  blude  to  the  knee 

For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 
Bins  through  the  springs  o'  that  oountrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green. 

And  she  pu'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree—* 

"  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas ; 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never  lie. 

«  The  traditionary  commentary  upon  this  ballad  informs  u  that  th 
was  the  produce  of  the  fatal  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  that  the  gard 
the  terreitrial  Paradise.  The  repugnance  of  Thomas  to  be  debarred  t 
er  falsehood,  when  he  might  find  it  convenient,  has  a  comie  effed. 
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*  My  tongae  is  mine  ain,"  true  Thomas  Mid; 
**  A  eadely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  met 
I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell, 
At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

*<  I  donght  neither  speak  to  prince  or  wet. 

Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye.  ~ 
**  Now  hold  thy  peace  I "  the  la^  said, 
**  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be.'^-> 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  doth. 

And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velyet  green; 
And  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past, 

True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 


TlIOMAS  THE  RhTMEB. 
PART  SECOJ!a>. 

Altered  from  Ancient  Prophecies, 

Whss  seven  years  were  come  and  gane, 
The  son  blink'd  faur  on  pool  and  stream ; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Hontlie  bank, 
Like  one  awaken'd  from  a  dream. 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed, 
He  saw  the  flash  of  armonr  flee, 

And  he  beheld  a  gallant  kni^t 
Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong ; 

Of  ^iant  make  he  *p^red  to  be : 
He  stirr'd  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode^ 

Wi'  gilded  spurs,  f&oshion  free. 

Sats— *  Well  met,  well  met,  true  Thomas  I 
Some  uncouth  ferlies  show  to  me."— 

SavB — **  Christ  thee  save,  Corspatrick  brave  t 
Thrice  welcume,  good  Dunbar,  to  me  1 

**  Light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave  I 
And  I  will  show  thee  curses  three, 
Shall  ear  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane. 
And  change  the  green  to  the  black  livery. 

*  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour. 

From  Ross'  hills,  to  Solway  sea." — 

*  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar! 

For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  lee."- 

Hepnt hia  hand  on  the  £arlie*B head ; 
Me  ahow'd  bhn  a  rock  beside  the  Bea« 
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Wbera  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed,* 
And  Bteel-aight  nobles  wiped  their  ee. 

**  The  neist  cnrse  lights  on  Branxton  hills : 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side 
SliaU  wave  a  banner  red  as  blade. 
And  chieftains  throng  wi*  meikle  pride. 

*  A  Scottish  King  shall  come  fall  keen. 

The  mddy  lion  beareth  he ; 
A  feather'd  arrow  sharp,  I  ween, 
Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see. 

**  When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde, 
Thns  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say-~ 

*  For  Grod's  sake,  tarn  ye  back  again, 

And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  fray ! 
Why  should  I  lose,  the  right  is  mine  ? 
My  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.*^ 

<*  Tet  tarn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand. 
And  woe  and  wonder  ye  saU  see ; 
How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand, 
Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 

*  There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte. 

And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  away ; 
At  Pinkyn  Cleuch  there  shall  be  spilt 
Much  gentil  bluid  that  day." — 

"  Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban ; 
Some  blessings  show  thou  now  to  me, 
Or,  by  the  faith  o'  my  bodie,"  Corspatrick  said, 
«  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw  me  I  '— 

**  The  first  of  blessings  I  shall  thee  show, 
Is  by  a  bum,  that's  call'd  of  bread ;  * 
Where  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow. 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 

*  Beside  that  brigg,  out  owerthat  bum. 

Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen, 
Shall  man^  a  fallen  courser  spurn. 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

a  King  Alexander,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horae,  near  KiBghon> 
b  The  uncertainty  which  long  prevailed  in  HwtlBnd,  eoneerning  the 
James  IV^  is  well  known. 

<  One  of  Thomas's  rhymes,  presenred  by  traditioii,  mna  ihvi^ 
**  Tbn  h^ucn.  of  breid, 

BaTmock-^um\»^%\w«Jt\«stfeTaR«»L\..  Ttttk^iiw)tiw«p(^^QDik^wiaMk4>w 
to  a  thick  ToundL  c«k^  ol  ■«xi««««Bs^>a^»^ 
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*  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone^ 

The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  sree; 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shafl  go^ 
And  drink  the  Saxon  blaid  say  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know, 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be.">- 

**  But  tell  me  now,"  said  brave  Dnnbar, 
"  Tme  Thomas,  teH  now  unto  me, 
What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 
Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern  sea?  " 

**A  French  Queen  shall  bear  the  son. 
Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 
He  of  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  come, 
As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

**  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race ; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  fiuthest  sea; 
For  they  shall  ride  over  ocean  wide, 
With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 


Thomas  the  Rhymeb, 

pabt  thibd. 

Modem. 
When  seven  years  more  were  come  and  gone^ 

Was  war  tlirough  Scotland  spread, 
And  Buberslaw  show*d  high  Dunyon« 

His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow,* 

Pitch'd  palliouns  took  their  room. 
And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a-rowe^ 

Glanced  gaily  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensenzie ;« 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead, 

To  distant  T6rwoodlee.<* 

Glnbenlav  and  Dunyon,  are  two  hillf  near  Jedburgh. 

ji  ancient  tower  near  Erdldonne,  belonging  to  a  family  cf  the  name 
ae.    One  of  Thomas's  prophecies  is  said  to  have  nm  thus— 
**  Yeneeance !  yengeance :  when  and  where  ? 
On  the  house  of  Coldingknow,  now  and  ever  mair ! " 
i  spot  is  rendered  classical  by  its  having  given  name  to  the  beautifU 
f  called  the  Broom  o*  the  Oowdenknows. 

hsmeU—War-^rj,  or  gathering  word. 

tiwoodlee  and  Caddenhead  are  placet  in  ^\kiikd^st\  VjOel  ^«^\s<Ar 

Mr.  Fringle  of  Torwoodlee. 
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The  fBSst  was  tpreftd  in  EraldooiM^ 
In  Luffmonn  high  and  andent  hdlt 

And  thero  wore  knights  oC  gnat  icnowi^ 
And  ladies,  laoad  hi  palL 

Nor  ladled  they,  while  tiiegr  aaft  at  diae^ 

The  music  nor  the  tale, 
Nor  goblets  of  the  Uood-red  wine 

Kor  mantling  qiiai|^*  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  ros^  with  harp  in  hand. 
When  as  the  feast  was  done: 

(In  minstrel  strife,  hi  Faurj  Land, 
The  elfin  harp  he  worn.) 

flosh'd  were  the  throngs  both  linib  and  toogQ4 

And  haipers  for  envy  pale; 
And  armed  lords  lean*a  on  their  swords^ 

And  hearken'd  to  the  tale. 

In  nmnbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

The  prophet  poured  along; 
No  after  bard  might  e*er  avail 

Those  nunben  to  prolong. 

Tet  firagments  of  the  lofty  strain 
Float  down  the  tide  of  years, 

As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 
A  parted  wreck  appears. 

He  smigKing  Arthur's  Table  Bomid : 

The  Warrior  of  the  Lake; 
How  courteous  Gawaine  met  the  wound. 

And  bled  for  ladies'  sake. 

But  chie^  in  gende  Tristrem's  praise^ 

The  notes  melodious  swell ; 
Was  none  excelled  in  Arthur's  days^ 

The  knight  of  lionelle. 

For  Marke,  his  cowardly  uncle's  rights 

A  yenom'd  wound  he  bore; 
When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fight* 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand; 

No  medicme  could  be  found. 
Till  lovely  Isolde's  lOy  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  toUgua 

She  bore  the  leech's  part; 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung; 

Ha -^eSuiYuix -'vdkh.  bia  heart. 
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O  fatal  was  the  gift,  I  ween  t 

For,  doom'd  in  evTl  tide, 
The  maid  must  be  rnde  Cornwall's  queen. 

His  cowardly  nnde^s  bride. 

Their  lores,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard 

In  fimy  tissue  wove ; 
Where  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  bright» 

In^gay  confiision  strove. 

The  Garde  Jo^rense,  amid  the  tale^ 

High  rear'd  its  flittering  head ; 
And  Avalon's  enchanted  "^e 

In  aU  its  wonders  spread. 

Brangwain  was  there,  and  Segramore^ 

And  fiend-bom  Merlin's  gramarye ; 
Of  that  famed  wizard's  mighty  lore, 

O  who  could  sing  but  he? 

Through  many  a  maze  the  winning  song 

In  ^angeful  passion  led. 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 

His  ancient  woimds  their  scars  expand. 

With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung : 
0  where  is  Isolde's  lilve  hand. 

And  where  her  sootning  tongue? 

She  comes  I  she  comes  I— like  flash  of  flame 

Can  lovei^s  footsteps  fly : 
She  comes  I  she  comes  l--she  only  came 

To  see  her  lYistrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die ;  her  latest  sigh 

Join'd  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath; 
The  gentlest  pair,  that  Britam  bare, 

Umted  are  in  death. 

There  paus'd  the  harp :  its  lingering  soxmd 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear ; 
The  silent  guests  still  bent  around 

For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  mum^urs  weaks 

Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh ; 
But,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 

Did  many  a  gauntlet  d^. 

On  Leader's  stream,  and  Learmont's  tower, 

The  mists  of  evening  dose ; 

In  camp,  in  castle,  or  m  bower,^ 

£ach  warrior  jK)ught  repose, ' 
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Lord  Douglas,  in  his  lofhr  tent, 

Dream'd  o*er  the  wofiil  tale ; 
When  footsteps  light,  across  the  hent, 

The  warrior^s  ears  assalL 

He  starts,  he  wakes— <<  What,  Bichard,  hot 

Arisen  my  page,  arisel 
What  yentoroiis  wight,  at  dead  of  nighty 

Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies  l"— 

Then  liorth  they  msh'd:  by  Leader^  tid% 

A  selconth"  sight  they  see — 
A  hart  and  hmd  pace  side  by  side, 

As  white  as  snow  on  Fairnalie.* 

]^eneath  the  moon,  with  gesture  proud. 
They  stately  move  and  slow ; 

Nor  scare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd, 
Who  marvel  as  they  go. 

To  Learmonf  8  tower  a  message  sped. 

As  &8t  as  page  might  run ; 
And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed. 

And  soon  bis  clothes  did  on. 

First  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red ; 
Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three : — 
**  My  sand  is  run;  my  thread  is  spun; 
This  sign  regardeth  me.** 

The  elfin  harp  his  neck  around. 

In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung; 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleftil  sound. 

Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went ;  yet  tum*d  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall : 
On  the  grey  tower,  in  lustre  soft, 

The  autumn  moonbeams  &11; 

And  Leader^s  waves,  like  silver  sheen. 
Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray ; 

In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  s^n. 
Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 

"  Farewell,  my  fiithers'  ancient  tower  t 
A  long  fereweU,"  said  he: 
The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  powet^ 
Thou  never  more  shalt  Ub. 
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*  To  Learmonffl  name  no  foot  of  etfth 
Shall  here  again  belong, 
And,  on  thy  hospitable  hearth. 
The  hare  shall  leave  her  yoong. 

*Adieal  adient"  again hB  cried. 

All  as  he  tam'd  him  ronn'— 
«  Faiewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide! 

Farewell  to  Erdldouie  I" 

The  hart  and  hind  approach'd  the  plaoe^ 

As  lingerinflT  yet  he  stood ; 
And  there^  bmre  Lord  Douglas*  fi^e^ 

With  them  he  cross'd  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on  his  berry-brown  steed^ 

And  spurred  him  the  Leader  o'er; 
But,  though  he  rode  with  lightning  speed. 

He  never  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hiD,  and  some  to  glen. 

Their  wondrous  coarse  had  been ; 
But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 

Again  was  Thomas  seen. 


GLENFINLAS; 

on, 

LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACH.* 

'hb  simple  tradition  upon  which  the  following  stanzas  are 
ded,  runs  thus : — ^While  two  Highland  hunters  were  passing 
light  in  a  solitary  hothy,  (a  hut  built  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 

and  making  merry  over  their  venison  and  whisky,  one  of 
1  expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  pretty  lasses  to  complete 

party.  The  w(m^  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  two  beauti- 
roun^  women,  habited  in  green,  entered  the  hut,  dancing 
sin^g.  One  of  the  hunters  was  seduced  by  the  siren  who 
hed  herself  particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the  hut :  the  other 
ined,  and,  suspicious  of  the  fiur  seducers,  continued  to  play 
I  a  trump,  or  Jew's  harp,  some  strain  consecrated  to  the 
in  Mar^.  Day  at  length  came,  and  the  temptress  vanished, 
ching  m  the  forest^  he  found  the  bones  of  his  unfortunate 
d,  wno  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  fiend 
whose  toils  he  had  follen.  The  place  was  from  thence  called 
rlen  of  the  Green  Women, 

rlenfinlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-ground,  l3nn^  in  the  Highlands  of 
ishire,  not  far  from  Callender  in  Menteith.  It  was  formerlr 
ral  forest,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.    This 

CortmacA  is  the  lamentatiun  for  a  deceased  waxTioT»  sunt  hf  the  «!|{tA 
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country,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  district  of  Balqnhidder,  was,in 
timea  ofjore,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Maceregors.    To  the  irest  | 
of  Uie  linrest  of  Glenfinlas  lies  Loch  Katnne^  and  its  romantit 
ayenne,  called  the  Troeachs.    Benled^  Benmon^  and  Benvoir* 
lich,  are  mountains  in  the  same  district  and  at  no  great  distance  | 
ftt)m  Glenfinlas.    The  riyerTeith  passes  Callender  and  the  Castb  ; 
of  Donne,  and  joins  the  Forth  near  Stirling.    The  pass  of  Lmj 
b  immediately  aboye  CaUender,  and  is  the  principal  access  to  tls 
Highlands,  from  that  town.    Glenartney  is  a  forest  near  Beam* 
lich.    The  whole  forms  a  sublime  tract  of  Alpine  sceneiy. 

Glenfutlas} 

oa. 

Lord  Bonald'b  CoBoarAoiL 


"For  them  fbe  Tlewleas  forms  of  air  ob^, 
Their  bidding  heed^  and  at  their  bea  repairi 
Tliej  know  what  spint  brewa  the  stoamM  day, 
And  heartleaa  on,  like  moody  madneaa  atare, 
To  aee  the  phantom>train  thdr  secret  work  prepare." 

CoLLiin< 

••  0  HONE  a  rieM  0  hone  a  rio* I« 
The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 
And  fiul'n  Glenartney*s  stateliest  tree; 
We  ne*er  shall  see  Lord  Bonald  more  I  "^ 

O,  sprang  from  great  Macgillianore^ 

The  chief  that  never  fear'd  a  foe. 
How  matchless  was  thy  broad  cIa3rmore^ 

How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow  I 

Wen  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell,* 
How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shores 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  feu. 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  in  festal  day. 
How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  beltane-tree,* 

While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 
So  mmbly  danced  with  Highland  glee  1 

Cheered  by  the  strength  of  BonalcPs  shelly 
E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 

«  0  hone  a  rie*  aignifies— "  Alas  for  the  prince  or  chief.* 

»  The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  is  applied  by  the  Hidilanden  to  ^ 
Low-Country  neighbours. 

«  The  fires  hghted  by  the  Highlanders,  on  the  first  of  May,  in  compH- 
jnce  with  a  custom  derived  from  the  Pagan  times,  are  termed  n«  Beltm^ 
^'Iv  M^  a  festival  celebrated  with  Tarioua  superstitioDs  rites^  both  in  the 
*orth  ol  ScotVandL  ttwlm  Vr%ka» 
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But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
0  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Bonald  more  t 

From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came^ 

The  joys  of  Ronald*s  halls  to  find. 
And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown  gam% 

niat  bounds  o'er  Albm's  hills  of  wind. 

TwBS  M07 ;  whom  in  Ck>lamba's  isle 

The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  fonnd,^ 
As  with  a  mmstrel's  fire  the  while, 

He  waked  his  harp's  harmonious  somid. 

Fun  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known. 
Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear ; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  there,  *tis  saidj  in  mystic  mood. 
High  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold. 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud 
That  shaU  the  futore  corpse  enfold. 

O  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day. 

To  ronse  the  red  deer  firom  their  den. 
The  chiefs  have  ta'en  their  distant  way, 

And  scoured  the  deep  Glenfinlas'  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid. 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board ; 

Then:  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid. 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword. 

Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and  dell. 

Their  whistling  shafts  successfcd  flew ; 
And  still,  when  d^wy  evening  fell. 

The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew* 

In  grey  Glenfinlas*  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood, 
Fast  b^  Moneira's  sullen  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm. 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown ; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep'd  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 

The  moon,  half  hid  in  silvery  flakes, 

A&LT  her  dubious  radiance  shed, 
Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes, 

And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Jee  Note  1  of  the  **  Notes  to  GLEWirauLS'*  ml\ife  K^ppw^Mai.    12V* 
«?  ^^^^^^  thionghout  the  poem  relate  to  l\urt5xw  "SoXwfc  Nask.  >iic»« 
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Now  in  thdr  hut,  in  lodal  cniia^ 
Their  silyan  fiune  the  cfaida  enjoy; 

And  pleasure  laiu'he  in  Bomld's  eyes, 
Ab  many  a  pleoge  ha  qnafi  to  Moj. 

*  What  lack  we  hare  to  crown  Ofor  Uifls 

While  thus  the  polae  of  joy  beats  highr 
AVhat,  but  £iir  woman's  yielding  kiss. 
Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eye? 

*  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades^ 

This  morning  left  their  feUher's  pile 
The  £urest  of  our  momitain  maids^ 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

*  Long  have  I  songht  sweet  Kary's  heart. 

And  dropp'd  the  tear,  and  heaved  the  sigpA; 
Bat  vain  the  lover's  wily  art^ 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye. 

"  But  thou  may'st  teach  that  guardian  faii^ 
While  for  with  Mazy  I  am  flown. 
Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care. 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

"  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengvle^ 
Unmindful  of  her  chan^  and  me^ 
Hang  on  thy  notes,  twixt  tear  and  smiloi 

*  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale. 

All  underneath  the  greenwood  bougb, 
Will  good  St  Chimes  rule  prevail,' 
Stem  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow?  "— 

**  Since  Enrick's  fighf^  since  Moma's  deatl^ 
No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise^ 
Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 
Or  yielding  kiss^  or  melting  eyes. 

**  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fome^ 
J  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailing's  flow, 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

**  The  last  dread  curse  of  aneiy  heaven. 
With  ghastly  sights  andf  sounds  of  wos^ 
To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy  was  given— 
The  glft^  the  future  ill  to  know. 

"  The  bark  thou  saw'st  yon  snnmier  raonv 
So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay, 
My  eye  beheld  her  dash'd  and  tora, 
xax  Qik  the  loeky  Golons^y. 
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•  Thy  FergoB  two— thy  sister's  son, 

Thou  saw'st,  with  pride,  the  gallant's  power, 
As  Tnaiyhing  'eainst  the  Lord  of  Downe, 
He  left  the  i^irts  of  huge  Benmore. 

**  Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans  •  wave, 
As  down  Benyoirlich*s  side  the^  wound, 
Heardst  but  the  pibroch,^  answenng  brave 
To  many  a  target  claiiJdng  round. 

"  I  heard  the  groans,  I  marked  the  tears, 
I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 
When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears, 
He  pour'd  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

^  And  thou,  who  bidst  me  think  of  bliss. 
And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee. 
And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  kiss- 
That  h^uii,  0  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee  I 

••  I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow ; 
I  hear  thy  "Warning  Spirit  cry ; 
The  corpse-lights  dance— they're  gone,  and  now  . . . 
No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye !  ** 

*  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams. 

Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour  I 
Say,  should  we  scorn  ioy's  transient  beams, 
Because  to-morrow  s  storm  may  lour? 

*  Or  fiilse,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 

Clangillian's  Chienain  ne'er  shall  fear; 
His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow. 
Though  doom'd  to  stain  tlie  Saxon  spear, 

••  E'en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell, 
My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew." 
He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell, 
But  called  his  dogs  and  gay  withdrew. 

Withm  an  hour  retum'd  each  hound; 

In  rush'd  the  rousers  of  the  deer ; 
They  howl'd  in  melancholy  sound,. 

Then  closely  couch'd  beside  the  Seer. 

Ko  Ronald  yet ;  though  midnight  came^ 
And  sad  were  Moy's  prophetic  dreams, 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame. 
He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quivering  gleams. 

"arlans—Tbe  full  Highland  dress,  made  ot  \be  t^^iex^v^ex^  wxdL  «^ 
^fvci  »A  piece  of  martial  music,  adapted  to  Uia  "Bi^^loVuGAXk^^ev^sv^ 
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Sudden  the  bounds  erect  their  eari^ 
And  sadden  cease  their  moaning  ho^l; 

Close  press'd  to  Mov,  they  mark  their  f ean 
By  shiyering  linuNi  and  ttified  growL 

Untonch'd,  the  harp  began  to  ring. 
As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door; 

And  shook  responaive  every  string, 
As  light  a  footstep  press'd  the  floor. 

And  by  the  watch-fire's  glimmering  ligfa^ 
Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  seen 

An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright 
All  dropping  wet  her  rohies  of  green. 


All  dropping  wet  her  mmnents  i , 

Chill  d  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  hare^ 

As,  bendmg  o*er  the  dying  gleam. 
She  rung  the  moisture  nrom  her  hair. 

With  maiden  blush,  she  softly  said— 
**  O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen. 
In  deep  Glenfinlas*  moonlight  glade^ 
A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green : 

*  With  her  a  Chief  in  Highland  pride; 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  how. 
The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side, 
Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow?  " — 

**  And  who  art  thou  ?  and  who  are  they?  * 

All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied : 
<*  And  why,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray. 

Dare  ye  thus  roam  Glenfixdas*  side  ?  " 

*  Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  pours  her  tide^ 

Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle^ 
Our  Other's  towers  o'erhang  her  side^ 
The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

**  To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer, 

Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we  bore. 
And  haply  met,  while  wandering  here^ 
The  son  of  great  MagiUianore. 

"  0  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 

Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost; 
Alone  J  dare  not  venture  there. 
Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost*-* 

*  "Yea,  rnvK^  «i  dofssSexck^  ^<s%t  "walks  there ; 

"Here  -wtSVI  was  tsv^  TJv\^\^s\.\it«:5^^ 
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*  O  first,  for  idty's  gentle  sake^ 

Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way! 
For  I  must  cross  the  hunted  brake, 
And  reach  my  father's  towers  ere  day."-— 

**  rirst,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 
And  thrice  a  pater-noster  say ; 
Then  kiB&  with  me  the  holy  rede; 
So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way." — 

*  O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foult 

Go,  doff  the  Donnet  fh>m  thy  brow, 
And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl. 
Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow.  , 

*  Not  to,  by  high  Dunlathmonls  fire, 

Thy  heart  was  firoze  to  love  and  joy» 
When  gaOy  rung  thy  raptured  lyre 
To  wanton  Moma's  melting  eye.* 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame^ 
And  high  his  sable  locks  arose. 

And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came^ 
As  tear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

"  And  thou!  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
I  lay,  to  her  and  loye  resign'd. 
Say,  rode  ye  on  the  edd^g  smoke, 
(>  sail'a  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  ? 

*  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 

Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line; 
Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood— 
Thy  sire^  the  Monarch  of  the  mine." 

He  mutter'd  thrice  St  Oran's  rhyme^ 
And  thrice  St  Fillan's  powerful  prayer; 

Then  tum'd  him  to  the  eastern  dime, 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 

And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flun^ 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  -mnd : 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they  rung^ 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  forrn^ 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew ; 

Thei^  minglinff  with  the  rising  storn^ 
With  one  wud  yell  away  she  fiew. 

Bain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear  t 

The  slender  hut  in  firagments  Hew  \ 
Bat  not  a  lock  of  Moy^s  loose  haVi 
Was  waved  by  wind,  ori^etby  dew. 
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Wild  niinglmg  with  the  howling  gide^ 
Lond  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise; 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail, 
2nd  die  amid  the  northern  sldeB. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood. 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  veil; 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hianng  firebrands  ieSL 

Next  dropp'd  fipom  high  a  mai^led  arm ; 

The  fingers  strain'd  an  half-drawn  bladti 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  wann, 

Tom  from  the  tnmk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  fidd, 
Stream'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore ; 

That  arm  the  broad  davmore  could  wield. 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills  t 
Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen ! 

There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 
Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  again! 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  bummg  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den, 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we— behind  the  Chieftain's  shield. 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swelL 

O  hone  a  rie'  I  O  hone  a  rie'  I 
The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er ! 

And  fah*n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree ; 
We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Bonald  more  I 


THE  EVE  OP  ST  JOHN. 

Smaylho'me,  or  Smailholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  the  fol 
ballad,  is  situated  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Boxburc 
among  a  cluster  of  wild  rocks,  called  Sandiknow  Craga^  ti 
perty  of  Hugh  Scott^  Esq.  of  Harden,  [now  Lord  Polwarth 

Tk^  BaxoiL  of  Smaylho*me  rose  with  day, 
TVkat  \Qai^  \a  ^xQ^2(^«n\»GA. 
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He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear; 
He  went  not  gainst  the  English  yew 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack''  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was  Iaced» 

And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe^ 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  retum'd  in  three  days'  space, 

And  his  lodu  were  sad  and  sour ; 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace^ 

As  he  reached  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  firom  where  Ancram  Moor^ 

Ban  red  with  English  blood; 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack*d  and  hew*d. 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore. 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  imbrued, — 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapella^e^ 

Helield  him  close  and  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot  page, 

His  name  was  English  WilL 

^  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page^ 
Gome  hither  to  my  knee ; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 
I  tmnk  thou  art  true  to  me. 

**  Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen. 
And  look  thou  tell  me  true  I 
Since  I  firom  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been^ 
What  did  thy  lady  do  ?"— 

**  Mylady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light, 
That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfold ; 
For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 
Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

*  The  bittern  clamour*d  firom  the  mosa^ 
The  wind  blew  loud  alnd  shrill ; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross 
To  the  eiry  Beacon  HilL 

•  The  plate-jack  is  coat-armour;  the  yaunt-brace,  or  wam>l)Tace,axtnjQ(aK 
the  body;  the  apertibe,  a  battle-axe. 

'  See  Note  1  of  the  ** Notes  to  Thb  Eve  o»  Si  Johth"  Valftx^  K^^^ax^ 
Ugarea  of  reference  throughout  the  poem  relate  to  {ux\^i  lS^o\«&  vn.>^A 
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^  I  watch*d  ber  tteps,  and  rilent  came 
Where  she  sat  ner  on  a  stone**— 
Ko  watchman  stood  bj  the  dreuy  flame^ 
It  hnmed  all  alone. 

**  The  second  night  I  kept  her  fai  sighi^ 
TUl  to  the  nre  sbft  oame. 
And,  by  Mary's  mightl  an  Armed  Knig^ 
Stooa  by  tne  lonely  flame. 

<*  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 
Did  speak  to  my  lady  there; 
Bnt  the  rain  fall  fSitft,  and  loud  blew  the  blast, 
And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

*The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fiur, 
And  the  momitain-blast  was  still. 
As  again  I  watdi'd  the  secret  pair. 
On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill, 

"  And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour, 
And  name  this  holy  eye ; 
And  say,  *  Gome  this  nmht  to  thy  lady's  bower ; 
Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leaye. 

•"He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Bncdeach; 
His  lady  is  all  alone ; 
The  door  shell  nndo,  to  her  knight  so  tme^ 
On  the  eye  of  good  St  John.' — 

•"I  cannot  come;  I  mnst  not  come; 
I  dare  not  come  to  thee; 
On  the  eye  of  St  John  I  mnst  wander  alone; 
In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.* — 

**  *  Now,  out  on  thee,  fiEunt-hearted  knight  1 
Thon  shouldst  not  say  me  nav ; 
For  the  eye  ia  sweety  and  when  Wers  meet^ 
Is  worth  the  whole  smnmer's  day. 

** '  And  I H  chain  the  blood-honnd,  and  the  warder  stiaii  oot 
somid, 
And  msbes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair; 
So,  by  the  black  rood-stone,*  and  by  holy  St  John, 
I  coi^jore  thee,  my  loye,  to  be  thiae  I  '— 

" « Though  the  blood-honnd  be  mnte^  aod  the  mah  beneath  loy 
foot. 
And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow, 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  chamber  to  the  east, 
And  my  footstep  he  would  know.'— 

•  Th6bIack-ToodofMelroiewaiacraciflzofUaekm8rU^ad«fi"P^ 
rid  MucUty. 
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** '  O  fear  not  the  priest  who  sleepeth  to  the  east  I 
For  to  Diyburgh  the  way  he  has  ta*en ; 
And  there  to  saj  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass. 
For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  sfayne.^ 

*  He  tnm'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frown'd ; 
Then  he  lau^h'd  right  scomfiilij— 
He  who  says  tiae  mass>rite  for  the  sonl  of  that  knight^ 
May  as  well  say  mass  for  me : 

^*  <  At  the  lone  midnight  horn*,  when  had  spirits  have  power. 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alone. 
And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow, 
From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high: 
**  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  hast  seen, 
For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  I  ** 

**  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  light ; 
His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 
And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew." — 

**  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-page. 
Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  I 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould. 
All  under  the  Eildon  Tree."— ^ 

•*  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord  I 
For  I  heard  her  name  ms  name ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." — 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow. 
From  hiffh  blood-red  to  pale — 
**  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark,  and  the  corpse  is  stiff  and 
stark; 
So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

•*  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 
And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain, 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe. 
That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

**  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight,         K 
And  tne  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name ; 
For  the  Drybu^h  bells  rii^  and  the  white  monks  do  sing^ 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  1" 

a  EildoiiiBB  hiA  bin,  teamloatiDg  in  three  C(nAcalsamm\i^\xQLTM^\«\^^ 
Hire  the  town  ofMebroBef  where  are  the  adnuied  roditt  ol  ^  tDAi^g^csQX 
maMtetj.   EOdon  Tree  is  said  to  be  the  spot  w\iet«  i;h.oTnM\W^ik:stQSX 
end  bu  propbecie§. 
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He  ptse^d  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower  gate^ 

And  he  mounted  me  narrow  stair, 
To  the  bartizan-seat,  where^  with  maids  that  (m  ber  wait 

He  found  his  Udy  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  moumfol  mood; 

Look*d  over  hill  and  vale ; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertonn*iB  wood, 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

«  Now  hail,  now  haO,  thou  lady  bright  f— 
**  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true  t 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fight? 
What  news  firom  the  bold  Bucdeuch?"— 

«  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore^ 
For  many  a  southron  fell ; 
And  Bucdeuch  has  charged  us,  evermore^ 
To  watch  our  beacons  welL"— 

The  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said ; 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word : 
Then  she  stepped  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  &ir. 

And  so  did  ner  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  moum'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and 
tum'd. 
And  oft  to  himself  he  said,  » 
*  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  gra?eis 
deep  .... 
It  cannot  give  up  the  dead  I" — 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell. 

The  ni£^ht  was  wellnigh  done. 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St  John. 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  fair. 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  Jcnight  stood  there — 

Sir  Bichard  of  Coldinghame  t 


•  Alas  I  away,  away  I "  she  cried, 

*«  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake  I  "— 

•  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side; 

But^jlady,  he  will  not  awake. 

"  By  Eildon  Tree,  for  long  nights  three, 
In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 
Th<ft  mtta&  «xsLd  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me^ 
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And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height. 
For  a  space  is  doom*d  to  dwell. 

"  At  our  trytHDg  phice,"  for  a  certain  space, 
I  mnst  wander  to  and  fro ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bower, 
Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so."— 

Love  master'd  fear— her  brow  she  crossed ; 

**  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ?  ** 

The  vision  shook  his  head  I  ^ 

«  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life ; 
So  bid  thy  lord  believe : 
lliat  lawless  love  is  guilt  above^ 
This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam; 

His  right  upon  her  hand: 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fiuntmg  sunk, 

For  it  scorch'd  like  a  fiezy  brand.  x 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four, 

Remains  on  that  board  impress'd; 
And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 

A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  nun  in  Divburgh  bower, 

Ne*er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower, 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day,' 

That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 
That  nun  was  SmayIho*me*s  Lady  gay, 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


CADTOW  CASTLE. 

The  ruins  of  Cadyow  or  Cadzow  Castle,  the  ancient  baronial 
idence  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  are  situated  upon  the  pre- 
Itous  banks  of  the  river  Evan,  about  two  miles  above  its  junction 
,h  the  Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  conclusion  of  ue  Civil 
ITS,  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Marv,  to  whose  cause 

house  of  Hamilton  devoted  themselves  with  a  generous  zeal, 
ich  occasioned  their  temporary  obscurity,  and  very  nearly  their 
ol  ruin. 
In  detailing  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  "wY^di  \%  t&sAa 

subject  of  the  following  ballad,  it  would  o«  VoL^\]A^<cft  Vaxk^ 

•  ^//«V:PAw— Place  of  reudez^ooa. 
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nader  to  lue  other  words  tium  those  of  Dr  Robertson,  whoee 
account  of  that  memorable  event  forms  a  beantifol  piece  of  his- 
torical painting :~ 

**  Euunfltua  of  Bothwellhangfa  was  the  person  who  committed 
this  barbarous  action.  He  had  been  condemned  to  death  sood. 
after  the  battle  of  Langside,  as  we  have  already  reUited,  and  o^ned 
his  life  to  the  Regent's  clemency.  Bat  part  of  his  estate  had  been 
bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Regent's  fevoorites,  who  seized  his  house, 
and  turned  out  his  wife,  naked,  in  a  cold  nighty  into  the  open 
fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  she  became  forionsly  mai 
This  injury  made  a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  benefit  he 
had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be  revenged  of 
the  Regent  Partv  rage  strengthened  and  inflamed  his  private 
resentment  His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enter- 
prise. The  maxims  of  that  age  justified  the  most  desperate  coarse 
be  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed  the  R^ent  for 
some  time,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  tiie  blow. 
He  resolved  at  last  to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Lin- 
lit^w,  through  which  he  was  to  pass  in  his  way  from  Stiriin^ 
to  Edinburgh.  He  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,  which  had 
a  window  towards  the  street;  spread  a  feather-bed  on  the  floor  to 
hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being  heard ;  hong  up  a  black 
cloth  behind  him,  that  his  shadow  mi^ht  not  be  observed  from 
without;  and  after  all  this  preparation,  calmly  expected  the 
Regent's  approach,  who  had  lodged,  during  the  nighty  in  a  house 
not  far  distant  Some  indistinct  information  of  the  dsjiger  which 
threatened  him  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Regent,  and  he  paid  so 
much  regard  to  it,  that  he  resolved  to  return  by  the  same  gate 
through  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass  round  the 
town.  But,  as  the  crowd  about  the  gate  was  grea^  and  He  him- 
self unacquainted  with  fear,  he  proceeded  directly  idcmff  the  street; 
and  the  throng  of  people  obligmg  him  to  move  very  uowly,  gave 
the  assassin  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him,  with  a 
single  bullet,  through  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  and  killed  the 
horse  of  a  gentleman  who  rode  on  his  other  side.  His  followers 
instantly  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  house  whence  the  blow 
had  come;  but  they  found  the  door  strongly  barri<»doed,  and, 
before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a  fleet  horsey 
which  stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was  got  &r 
beyond  their  reach.  The  Regent  died  the  same  night  of  his 
wound."— JTistor^  qf  Scotland,  book  v. 

Cadtow  Castlb. 

addrxssxd  to 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  ANNE  HAMHiTON. 

When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 

Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers, 
The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flow'd. 

And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

Then,  t\nnil\lva^  ta  tha  hari^'s  gay  sound. 
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And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound, 
Ajb  mirth  and  mnsic  cheer'd  the  haXL 

But  CadyoVs  towers,  in  ruins  laid. 

And  Taults,  by  ivy  mantled  o*er, 
Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade, 

Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still,  of  CadyoVs  faded  fiime, 

Ton  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale, 
And  tune  my  harp,  of  Border  firame, 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride, 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst  turn. 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside. 
And  nuirk  the  long  forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid!  at  thy  command. 

Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise ; 
Lo  I  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand. 

The  past  returns — ^the  present  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rock's  wood-cover'd  side. 

Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 
Bise  turrets  in  fantastic  pride. 

And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between : 

Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  twgling  sloe, 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force. 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

rris  night—the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 

Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream ; 
And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 

Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light ;  the  east  is  gray ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower ; 
Steeds  snort;  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay. 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  fidls— they  hurry  out— 

Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain. 
As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 

Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 

"First  of  his  troop,  the  Chief  rode  on ;  • 
His  shouting  merry-men  throng  behind ; 

>  The  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  at  this  period,  wtA  ^vinfi»«'i<fix\ 
ran.  Date  of  Chatelher&vlt,  in  France,  and  fint  peer  ot  ^  ^\.>^'&^ 
.    In  1669,  be  waa  appamted  by  Queen  Mary  hex  ]ae^«Mai\rWBtteni'\tt. 
04  Wider  the  aingviar  title  of  her  adopted  fa-thex. 
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The  steed  of  iiriiioely  Hamflton 
Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  oopee  the  roebacks  bound, 

The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain. 
For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior-sound 

Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  wom^ 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  ? 

Mistiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase, 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Craslung  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quiver*d  band. 

He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 
Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand. 

And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aim*d  weU,  the  Chieftain's  lance  has  flown; 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen  I  sound  iheprysel* 

Tis  noon— against  the  knotted  oak 

The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear; 
Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke, 

Where  jreomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  raark'd  his  dan. 

On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown. 
Yet  miss*d  his  eye  tiie  boldest  man 

That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

*  Why  flQs  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place, 
Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share? 
W^  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace? 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunters  fure?''-^ 

Stem  Claud  replied,^  with  darkening  &ce^ 
(Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  ne,) 
**  At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chase,  1 

No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see.  I 

"  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee'  ] 

Saw  Bothwellhaugh*s  bright  goblets  foam,  ^ 

«  The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the  game.  I 

I  S«e  Note  1  of  the**  NoTXsroCADTowCASTLS**  in  the  Appendix.  The  I 

figures  oC  icfex«a»&lhxQu^bQut  the  poem  relate  to  further  SoteS*!!!  tii«  ' 

Appendix.  i 
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When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee, 
The  war-worn  soldier  tum'd  him  home» 

"  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes,  * 

His  Margaret,  beaatif  ul  and  mild. 
Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose, 
And  peacefol  nursed  her  new-bom  child. 

"  O  change  accoraed  I  past  are  those  days : 
False  Murray^s  rathless  spoilers  came, 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze, 
Ascends  destruction's  yolumed  flame. 

**  What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild. 

Where  mountain  Eske  through  woodland  flo¥:B? 
Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  chud^ 
Oh  1  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose  ? 

•*  The  wilder*d  traveller  sees  her  ^lide. 

And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe — 
*  Revenge,*  she  cries,  *  on  Murray's  pride  I 

And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugh  I '  ** 

He  ceased — and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindr^  ban^. 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief, 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream  and  rock. 

Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed. 
Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 

Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed;' 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare, 

As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw. 
Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hair? — 

'TIS  he  I  'tis  he  I  'tis  Bothwellhaugh  I 

From  gory  selle,«  and  reeling  steed, 
Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound. 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed, 
He  dashed  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — "'Tis  sweet  to  hear 

In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown. 
But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear 

To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

**  Your  slaughter'd  quarry  proudly  trode. 
At  dawning  mom,  o'er  dale  and  down. 
But  prouder  base-bom  Murray  rode 
Through  old  Linlithgow's  crovrded  tovm. 

Scllfi^Saddle.    A  word  used  by  Spenser  and  ot\i«£  uclcasoXi  VQit2B«ii»> 
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**  From  the  wild  Border'A  humbled  side, 
In  haaghty  triumph  marched  he. 
While  Knox  relaxed  his  bigot  pride, 
And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

**  But  can  stem  Power,  with  all  his  vaimt» 
Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare. 
The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  dannt^ 
«0r  change  the  pupose  of  Despair? 

**  With  hackbut  bent,*  my  secret  stand. 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose^ 
And  mark'd,  wnere,  minglins  in  his  band, 
Troop*d  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 

-  Dark  Morton,'  girt  with  many  a  spear. 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van ; 
And  dash*d  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfarlane's  plaided  dan.* 
I 

"  Glencaim  and  stout  Parkhead*  were  nigh, 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein, 
And  haggurd  Lindsay's  iron  eye. 
That  saw  fidr  Mary  weep  in  yain.^ 

**  'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  groye. 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high; 
Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 
So  dose  the  minions  crowded  nigh.  ^ 

•*  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  eye. 
Dark-rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along. 
And  his  sted  truncheon,  waved  on  hig£^ 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

**  But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe ; 
Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breast, 
*  Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh  T 

<*  Ihe  death-shot  parts— the  charger  springs — 
Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar  I 
And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 
— ^Bings  on  &.Q  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

**  What  joy  the  raptured  vouth  can  fed. 
To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell — 
Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  sted 
The  wolf  by  whom  his  infiuit  fdl  I 

••  "But  ^<&ax«x  \o  TSKY  \svVa»A  «^ 

To  seek  Vn.  ^vaX.  \snraA.l&:QXt»:3  't^^x 

a  (>fthi»iiOteaLi«wouAVS&CMsa^\»^> 
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And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy. 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  sooL 

**  MvMargaret's  spectre  glided  near- 
With  pride  her  bleedmg  yictim  saw-  . 
And  shnek*d  in  his  death-deafisn'd  ear, 
'  Bemember  injured  Bothwellhangh  I ' 

*^  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatleraidt  I 

Spread  to  the  wind  thy  banner'd  tree !« 
Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow  I — 
Murray  is  £&ll'n,  and  ScotUnd  free  I " 

Vanlts  every  warrior  to  his  steed ; 
Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim — 
**  Murray  is  &ll*n,  and  Scotland  freed  I 

Couch,  ArranI  couch  thy  spear  of  flame !" 

But,  see !  the  minstrel  vision  £eu1s — 
Tlie  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales. 
Or  sink  in  £van*s  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bu^le,  pealing  high. 

The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale, 
And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 

The  banner'd  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 

And  Vengeance  shouting  o*er  the  slain, 
Lo  I  high-bom  Beauty  rules  the  steed. 

Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
'    The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale ; 
Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
Oii  the  £Eur  bamu  of  Evandale  I 
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A  FELAOMENT. 

OB  tradition  upon  which  this  tale  is  founded  regards  a 
I  upon  the  barony  of  Gilmerton,  near  Lasswade,  m  Mid- 
an.  The  buildine,  now  called  Gilmerton  Grange,  was  ori- 
y  named  BumdiQe,  from  the  following  tragic  adventure. 
»arony  of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentleman  named 
1,  who  had  one  beautifril  daughter.  This  young  lady  was 
&d.  by  the  Abbot  of  Newbattle,  a  richly  endowed  Abbey  upon 
inks  of  the  /South  Esl^  now  a  seat  of  theMaiqiuA  oIVa^s^sak^ 

1 08^  balf-sawn,  with  the  motto  tkrouaK  is  an  asucienit  oMOouaaoLCft^ 
Ijr  ofHamUtoa. 
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Heron  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  drcomstanoe,  and  learned 
also,  that  the  lovers  carried  on  their  guilty  intercourse  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  lady's  nurse,  who  liv^  at  this  house  of  Gilmerton 
Grange,  or  Bumdale.  He  formed  a  resolution  of  bloody  venge- 
ance, undeterred  hy  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the  cleriod  diaracter, 
or  by  the  stronger  claims  of  natural  affsction.  Choosing,  ther^ 
fore,  a  dark  and  windy  ni^ht,  when  the  objects  o(  his  vengeance 
were  engaged  in  a  stolen  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a  stack  of  dried 
thorns,  and  other  combustibles,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  piled 
against  the  house,  and  reduced  to  a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the 
dwelling,  with  all  its  inmates. 

The  scene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  suggested  by  the 
following  curious  passage,  extracted  m>m  the  Life  of  Alexander 
Peden,  one  of  the  wandering  and  persecuted  teachers  of  the  sect 
of  Cameronians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  his  successor, 
James.  This  person  was  supposed  by  his  followers,  and,  periiape» 
really  believed  himself,  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  gifts ;  for 
the  wild  scenes  which  they  frequented,  and  uie  constant  dangers 
which  were  incurred  through  their  proscription,  deepened  npon 
their  mmds  the  gloom  of  superstatioiL  so  general  in  that  age  ^- 

**  About  the  same  time  he  [PedenJ  came  to  Andrew  Kormand's 
house,  in  the  parish  of  Alloway,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  to 

f>rea(^  at  night  in  his  bam.  After  he  came  in,  he  halted  a  little^ 
eaning  upon  a  chair-back,  with  his  face  covered ;  when  he  lifted 
up  his  head,  he  said,  *  They  are  in  this  house  that  I  have  not 
one  word  of  salvation  unto.'  He  halted  a  little  again,  saying 
*  This  Is  strange,  that  the  devil  will  not  go  out,  that  we  may  be- 
gin our  work  I.  Then  there  was  a  woman  went  out,  ill-looked 
upon  almost  all  her  life,  and  to  her  dying  hour,  for  a  witch,  with 
many  presumptions  of  the  same.  It  escaped  me  in  the  former 
passages,  what  John  Muirhead  (whom  I  have  often  mentioned)  told 
me,  that  when  he  came  from  Ireland  to  Galloway,  he  was  at  fa- 
mily worship,  and  fpving  some  notes  upon  the  Scriptoie  read, 
when  a  very  ill-looking  man  came,  and  sat  down  withm  the  door, 
at  the  back  of  the  kalian,  |j)artition  of  the  cottage :]  immediately 
he  halted  and  said, '  There  is  some  unhappy  body  just  now  come 
into  this  house.  I  charge  him  to  go  out^  and  not  to  stop  my 
mouth  I'  This  person  went  out,  and  he  mtUted  [went  on,!  yet 
he  saw  him  neither  come  in  nor  go  out" — The  Life  and  Fro- 
pheciei  of  Mr.  Alexander  Pedm,  me  Minister  qf  Vie  Gaspd  at 
New  Gmhce,  in  GaUowuf,  part  ii  §  26. 

The  Gray  Bbothsr. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  high,  high  mass^ 

All  on  Saint  Peter's  dapr. 
With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the  saints  in  heaven. 

To  wash  men's  sins  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass, 

And  the  people  kneem  around. 
And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did  paas^ 

As  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 


^ 
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And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng, 

Was  still  both  limb  and  tongae, 
While,  through  vaulted  roof  and  aisles  aloof; 

The  holy  accents  rung. 

At  the  holiest  word  he  qniver'd  for  ftar, 

And  falter'd  in  the  sound — 
And,'  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear. 

He  dropped  it  to  the  ground. 

•*  The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 
Pollutes  our  sacred  day ; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed, 
No  part  m  what  I  say. 

*  A  beinff,  whom  no  blessed  word 

To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 
A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abhorr'd, 
Becoils  each  holy  thing. 

*  Ul^  np^  nnha^py !  haste,  arise ! 

My  adjuration  fear  I 
I  charoe  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice. 
Nor  longer  tarry  here  I  "— 

Amid  them  all  a  pilgrim  kneel'd. 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  gray ; 
Far  journeying  from  his  native  Md, 

He  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear,  ' 

I  ween  he  had  not  spoke, 
And,  save  with  bread  and  water  dear, 

His  fjBst  he  ne'er  had  broke. 

Amid  the  penitential  flock 

Seem'd  none  more  bent  to  pray; 
But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke^ 

He  rose  and  went  his  way. 

A^^  unto  his  native  land 

His  wearv  course  he  drew. 
To  Lothian^s  £ur  and  fertile  strand, 

And  Pentland's  mountains  blue. 

His  unblest  feet  his  native  seat, 

"Mid  £ske*s  fEur  woods,  regain ; 
Thro'  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more  sweet 

Bolls  to  the  eastern  main. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee; 
Far  all  'mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  &^e» 
Waa  none  more  filmed  than  be. 
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And  boldly  for  his  oonntry,  stfll* 

In  battle  he  had  stood. 
Ay,  eren  when  on  the  banks  of  Till' 

Her  noblest  ponr'd  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet  I 
By  Eske's  fkir  streams  that  nm. 

O'er  airy  steep,  through  oopsewood  deep^ 
Impervious  to  the  son. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove^ 

And  yield  the  mnse  the  day; 
There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 

May  shon  tiie  tell-tale  ray ; 

From  that  £ur  dome,  where  snit  is  pai^ 

By  blast  of  bogle  firee,^ 
To  Anchendinny^s  hazel  glade,' 

And  haunted  Woodhouselee.* 

Who  knows  not  Melville's  beecby  groye^* 

And  Boslin's  rocky  gloi,' 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love^* 

And  classic  Hawthomden?' 

Yet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day. 

The  pilgrim's  footsteps  range, 
Save  but  the  solita^  way 

To  Bumdale's  ruin'd  grange. 

A  wofnl  place  was  that,  I  ween. 

As  sorrow  could  desire ; 
For  nodding  to  the  &11  was  each  crumbling  viU, 

And  the  roof  was  scath'd  with  fire. 

It  fell  upon  a  summer's  eve, 

While,  on  Camethy's  head. 
The  last  fiiint  gleams  of  the  sun's  low  beams 

Had  streak'd  the  gray  with  red; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

Newbattle's  oaks  among^ 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  kneU 

Our  Ladye's  evening  song: 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  fidnt  swell. 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind. 
And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell. 

As  his  wont^  path  he  did  find. 


"Dee^  «QxSs.YCk.\KQ\u|ht^  I  ween,  he 


was, 
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UntQ  he  came  to  that  dreary  place, 
Which  did  all  in  rains  lie. 

Hegazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  fire, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan — 
And  tbere  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Besting  him  on  a  stone. 

**  Now,  Christ  thee  save  I"  said  the  Gray  Brother ; 
**  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be.*' 
Bat  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 
Kor  answer  again  made  he. 

**  O  come  je  firom  east,  or  come  ye  firom  west. 
Or  brmg  reliqaes  from  oyer  the  sea? 

•  Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St  James  the  divine. 

Or  St  John  of  Beverley  ?  *— 

**  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St  James  the  divine^ 
Nor  bring  reliqaes  from  over  the  sea; 
I  brin^  bat  a  carse  from  oar  father,  the  Pope^ 
Which  for  ever  will  ding  to  me.** — 

"  Now,  woftil  pilgrim,  say  not  so ! 
Bat  kneel  iht»  down  to  me. 
And  shrive  thee  so  dean  of  thy  deadly  sin. 
That  absolved  thoa  mayst  tie."-- 

**  And  who  art  thoo,  thon  Gray  Brother, 
That  I  shoold  shrive  to  thee, 
When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  earth  and 
heaven, 
Has  no  power  to  pardon  me?" — 

*  O  I  am  sent  from  a  distant  dime, 

Five  thousand  miles  away. 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foal,  fool  crime. 
Done  here  'twizt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kned'd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thas  be^ui  his  sayo— 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye. 
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WAR-SONG 

OF  THE 

ROTAL  EDINBURGH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS 


"  Nenniut,    Is  not  peace  the  end  of  arms  P 

*'  Caratach.    Not  where  the  cause  implies  a  general  conquest, 
Had  we  a  difference  with  some  petty  isle. 
Or  with  onr  neighbours,  Britons,  for  our  landmarks, 
The  taldn^  in  of  some  rebellious  lord. 
Or  making  head  against  a  sli^t  commotion. 
After  a  day  of  blo^  peace  misht  be  ar^ed : 
But  where  we  grajpple  for  the  und  we  hve  on. 
The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life, 
The  gods  we  wonhip,  and,  next  these,  our  honours. 
And,  with  thos^  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle— 
Those  men.  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neighbour. 
Those  minds,  that,  where  the  day  is,  claim  inheritance. 
And,  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  firuit,  their  harvest. 
And,  where  they  march,  but  measure  out  more  ground 

To  add  to  Rome 

It  must  not  be— No  I  as  they  are  our  foes. 

Let* s  use  the  peace  of  honour— that's  fair  dealing ; 

But  in  our  hands  our  swords.    The  hardy  Boman, 

That  thinks  to  graft  himself  into  my  stock. 

Must  first  begin  his  kindred  under  ground, 

And  be  alliea  in  ashes." BonduetL, 


The  followingWar-Song  was  written  during  the  apprehens 
of  an  invasion.  The  corps  of  volunteers  to  whidi  it  was  address 
was  raised  in  1797,  consisting  of  Gentlemen,  mounted  and  am 
at  their  own  expense.  It  stiU  subsists,  as  the  Right  Troop  of 
Royal  Mid-Lotnian  Light  Cavalry,  commanded  hy  the  Hone 
able  lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas.  The  noble  and  constitntio 
measure  of  arming  freemen  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  was 
where  more  successful  than  in  Edinburgh,  which  funiished  aft 
of  3000  armed  and  disciplined  volunte^  including  a  regimen 
cavalrv,  from  the  city  and  county,  and  two  corps  or  artUkry,  e 
capable  of  serving  twelve  guns.  To  such  a  force,  above  all  oth 
might,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  applied  the  exhortation  of 
ancient  Gal^acus — "Proinde  Uuri  in  aciem,  et  mqfores  vestro 
posteros  cogitate"    1812. 

War-Sono. 

To  horse  I  to  horse  t  the  standard  fliea. 

The  bugles  sound  the  call; 
TYie  Qt«2i^\&  ivaN^  %\«m&  th.e  seas, 

kxo>XB^  "jfe,  Q'aa  «sA  «^\ 
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From  high  Dnnedin's  towers  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround. 
With  ScotUnd's  hardy  thistle  crowned; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue." 

Though  tamely  couch'd  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  mourn ; 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn. 

And,  foaming,  gnaw  the  cham ; 

Oh  I  had  they  mark'd  the  avenging  call* 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave, 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown, 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  I 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head. 

In  Freedom's  temple  bom, 
Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smiley 
To  haQ  a  master  in  our  isle, 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

No !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun,  that  sees  our  falling  day, 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain ; 
Unbnbed,  unbought^  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law, 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Sh;Ul  £ui  the  tri-color. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood. 

Pollute  our  happy  shore, — 

Then  farewell  home  I  and  furewell  fiiends  I 
Adieu,  each  tender  tie  I 

«  The  royal  colours. 

lie  aUaBion  is  to  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  on  the  fatal  10th 
1 1792.  It  is  painful,  but  not  useless,  to  remark,  that  the  passive  tern- 
th  which  the  Swiss  regarded  the  death  of  their  bravest  countrymen, 
essly  slaughtered  in  dischuve  of  Uieir  duty,  encouraged  and  authorized 
>grefl8ive  injustice,  by  which  the  Alps,  once  the  seat  of  the  most  vir- 
and  free  people  upon  the  Continent,  have  at  \eu^\i  V>«eiL  Qcns<i«^V«^ 
e  citadel  of  a  famga  and  military  despot.    A  «ta\A  QL«^^^«^Sa^^^ 

2t 
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e  mingle  in 
— .afing  squadrc 
10  oonqner  or  to  die. 


ReBoWed,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 


'^  HSfl*^^""*^*^®  '^^^  gleam; 


'  "*flb'si^*^ip^>- 
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NOTES 


E  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MIFSTEEL 


NoTX  1,  page  86. 

ThefMst  wu  over  in  Branksome  toner. 

I  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  William  Scott  of  Bnccleach,  chief  of  the  das 
hat  name,  exchanged,  with  Sir  Thomaa  lueUs  of  Manor,  the  eatata 
estone,  in  Lanarkshire,  for  one-half  of  the  oaronv  of  Brankaome,  or 
m,  \ymg  upon  the  Teviot,  about  three  miles  aWe  Hawick.  He 
ably  induced  to  this  transaction  from  the  yiciuity  of  Branksome  to 
isive  domain  which  he  nossesaed  in  Ettrick  Forest  and  in  Teriot- 
the  former  district  he  held  by  occupancy  the  estate  of  Bncdeuch. 
1  of  the  forest  land  on  the  river  Ettnck.  In  Teriotdale,  he  ^ovea 
lY  of  Eckford,  by  a  grant  from  Robert  IL  to  his  ancestor,  Walter 
iirkord,  for  the  apprehending  of  Gilbert  Bidderford,  confirmed  by 
[I.  8d  May  1424.  Tradition  imputes  the  exchange  betwixt  Scott 
a  to  a  conversation,  in  which  the  latter— a  man,  it  would  appear, 
and  forbearing  nature— complained  much  of  the  ii^uries  to  which 
cposed  from  the  Enelish  Borderers,  who  frequently  plundered  his 
Branksome.  Sir  WSliam  Scott  instantW  offered  lum  the  estate  of 
one,  in  exchange  for  that  which  was  subject  to  such  egregious  in- 
ice.  When  the  bargain  was  completed,  he  dryly  remarked  that  the 
Cumberland  were  as  good  as  those  of  Teviotdale ;  and  proceeded  tc 
:e  a  system  of  reprisal  upon  the  English,  which  was  regularly  pup- 
lis  successors.  In  the  next  reign^  James  n.  granted  to  Sir  Waltet 
Branksome,  and  to  Sir  David,  his  son,  the  remaining  half  of  the 
I  ^ranksome,  to  be  held  in  blanche  for  the  payment  of  a  red  rose. 
e  assijped  for  the  grant  is,  their  brave  and  fedthftil  exertions  in 
the  Kmg  against  Uie  house  of  Douslas,  with  whom  James  had  been 
tugging  for  the  throne  of  Scothmd.  This  charter  is  dated  the  2d 
1443 ;  and,  in  the  same  month,  part  of  the  baronv  of  Langholn^ 
J  lauds  in  Lanarkshire,  were  conferred  upon  Sir  Walter  and  ms  aoa 
me  monarch. 

NoTX  %  page  SO. 

Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 
Hung  their  ehielde  in  Branksome-haU, 

ncient  barons  of  Buccleuch,  both  from  feudal  splendour  and  from 
itier  situation,  retained  in  their  household  at  Branksome,  a  nuA- 
itlemen  of  their  own  name,  who  held  lands  from  their  chief,  for  the 
lervice  of  watching  and  warding  his  castle. 

Non  8»  page  87. 

*• with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle-how," 

truth,"  savs  Froissart,  **  the  Scottish  cannot  boast  neat  skin  with 
but  rather  Dear  axes,  with  which,  in  time  of  need  uiey  give  heavy 
The  Jedwood-axe  was  a  sort  of  partisan,  used  1^  horsemen,  at 
Vom  the  arms  of  Jedburgh,  which  bear  a  CKvvliec  tonox^uA^  v&i\. 
th  this  weapon.    ItifalsocaUedaJedwoQ&QsleiQidttt^iXxSL 
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NoTK  4^  page  87. 

Thn  mUehf  agaUut  Southern  force  and  ffuSJe, 
Lett  Scroop,  or  Homard,  or  Perefs  powers, 
Jlureate»  Bnmkaomuti  lorihf  tower*. 

From  Warkworth,  or  Noworth,  or  wterry  CarUde. 

Branlciome  Castle  was  oontinnally  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Snf£Ai 
both  fram  its  sitoation  and  the  restlese  military  dispositiou  of  its  inhsbifamn 
who  were  seldcni  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours. 

NoTS  5,  page  87. 
Bards  long  shaU  tell. 
How  Lord  Walter  fOL 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Bucclench sncceeded  to  his  grandfiather^Sir  BwiL k 
1492.  He  was  a  brave  and  powerftd  baron,  and  Warden  of  the  West  HardM 
of  Scotland.  His  death  was  the  eonseqnence  of  a  feo^  betwixt  the  Sootti 
andKerrs. 

NoTB  6,  page  88. 

WkUe  Oessford  owns  ike  nde  ef  Carr, 
While  Bttriek  boasts  the  Hue  tfScotL 

Among  other  expedients  resorted  to  for  stanching  the  fend  betwixt  tht 
Scotts  and  the  Kerrs,  was  a  bond  executed  in  1529,  oetween  the  hesdi  of 
each  clan,  bindiue  themsdves  to  perform  reciprocally  the  fomr  prindpil  ^ 
grimages  of  Scotland,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sonls  of  those  of  the  opponte 
name  who  had  fallen  in  the  quarrel.  Bat  either  this  indentnre  acTer  took 
effect,  or  else  the  fend  was  renewed  shortly  afterwarda.  Tbib  ttnats  of  JLa, 
Kerr,  or  Carr,  was  very  powerful  on  the  Border. 

Kon  7,  page  38. 

He  leaned  the  art  that  none  may  mame. 
In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sou, 

Padua  was  long  supposed,  by  the  Scottish  peasants,  to  be  the  prindpol 
school  of  necromancy. 

IfOTB  8,  page  39. 

Hisform  no  darkening  shadow  traced 
upon  the  sunny  waU  I 

rhe  shadow  of  a  necromancer  was  independent  of  tiie  sun.  G^jeu  ia> 
fbrms  us  that  Simon  Magus  caused  his  shadow  to  go  before  hinw  mloBf 
people  believe  it  was  an  attendant  spirit 

Note  9,  page  41. 

By  wily  tumSt  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baffled  Percys  best  blood-hounds. 

The  kings  and  heroes  of  Scotland,  as  wdl  as  the  Border-riden,  vera 
sometimes  obliged  to  studv  how  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  blood-faandi. 
Barbour  informs  us,  that  Robert  Bruce  was  repeatedly  tracked  by  slevth* 
dogs.  On  one  occasion,  he  escaped  by  wadine  a  bow-shot  down  a  bnok,  lai 
ascendiog  into  a  tree  by  a  branch  which  oveiiiung  the  water;  tints,  lesmf 
no  trace  on  land  of  his  footsteps,  he  baffled  the  scent.  A  sure  way  of  stop* 
ping  the  dog  was  to  spill  blood  upon  the  trade,  which  destroyed  ue  disen* 
minating  fineness  of  his  scent.  A  captive  was  sometimes  sacnfioed  oa  radi 
occasions.  Henry  the  Minstrel  tells  a  romantic  story  of  WaUaoe^  fimnded 
on  this  cvrcum«lMice\— The  hero's  little  band  had  been  joined  by  an  Imif 
man,  named  TKwdiQxm,  ox^«L<&i«Mi,«^^%ft,«i«^Bwv(A«Qa;q^^  ehaneter. 
After  a  ahaip  «\ain^\v  «X.'&^aJ^-'ilr(v«k^s^^«iaMa&'«vk^sK»li^^ck^^^ 
with  only  «xtcea  foUowwv  \^v*  ^^^^  -rowtai^ -^S^v^ii^a^i^ 
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head,' and  eontimied  the  retreat  'When  the  Engliah  came  iip^  th(dr 
atayed  upon  the  dead  body  ^— 

**  The  aleath  atopped  at  Eawdon,  atill  ahe  atood, 
Kor  further  would  fin  time  ahe  fund  the  blood." 

KoxB  10^  page  4A, 

And  wught  tht  eomenfs  lonely  waU, 

e  ancient  and  beautiful  mMiaatery  of  Melroae  waa  founded  by  Kine 
L  its  ruina  afford  the  fineat  apedmen  of  Gothic  architecture  and 
;  aculpture  which  Scotland  can  boaat.  The  atone  of  which  it  ia  built, 
ti  it  haa  reaiated  the  weather  for  ao  many  agea,  retaina  perfeet  aharp- 
K)  that  even  the  moat  minute  omamenta  aeemaa  entire  aa  when  newly 
ht. 

Non  11,  page  44. 

Then  view  81  David's  rmufdpU, 

Tid  L  of  Scotland  porchaaed  the  reputation  of  aanetity,  by  fonndmg. 
braally  endowing,  not  only  the  monaatery  of  Melroae,  but  thoae  of 
,  Jedburgh,  and  many  othera ;  which  led  to  the  well-known  obaervatioa 
aucceaaor,  that  he  waa  a  tore  stunt  for  the  eroum, 

NoTB  12,  page  47. 

OgaUant  O^ofOtterbumel 

e  deaperate  battle  of  Otterbume  waa  foueht  16th  Auguat  1S88»  between 
r  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  and  Jamea,  Earl  of  Douslaa.  Both  theae  re- 
;d  championa,  rivala  in  military  fame,  were  at  the  head  of  a  choaen 
>f  troops.  The  issue  of  the  conflict  ia  well  known;  Percy  waa  made 
er,  and  the  Scots  won  the  day,  dearly  purchaaed  by  the  death  of  their 
t  general,  the  Earl  of  Douglaa,  who  waa  ahiin  in  the  action.  He  waa 
I  at  Melroae  beneath  the  high  altar. 

NoTX  13,  page  47. 

Dark  Knight  of  Liddesdale, 

miam  Douzlas,  the  Knight  of  liddesdale,  flourished  during  the  reign 
irid  11^  and  was  so  distinguished  by  his  v^our  that  he  was  called  the 
r  of  Chivalry.  But  he  tarnished  hia  renown  by  the  murder  of  Sir 
ader  B^msay  of  Dalhousie,  originally  hia  friend  and  brother  in  arms, 
ing  had  conferred  upon  Bamaay  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale^  to  which 
as  pretended  some  daim.  In  rerenee  of  this  preference,  the  Knight 
Ideadale  came  down  upon  Ramsay,  male  he  waa  administering  Justice 
nrick,  seized  and  earned  him  off  to  hia  remote  and  inacceasible  caatle 
rmitage,  where  he  threw  hia  unfortunate  nrisoner,  hone  and  man,  into 
reon,  leaving  him  to  perish  of  hunger.  &o  weak  waa  the  royal  autho- 
hat  David,  uthoueh  nighly  incensed  at  thia  atrodoua  murder,  found 
If  obliged  to  appomt  the  Elnight  of  Liddeadale  auccessor  to  hia  victim, 
eriff  of  Teviotdale.  But  he  waa  soon  after  alain,  while  hunting  in 
k  Poreat,  by  his  own  godson  and  chieftain,  William,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
enge,  according  to  some  authora,  of  Bamaa/'a  murder;  althoi^h  a 
ir  tradition,  preaerved  in  a  ballad  quoted  by  Godscroft,  some  parte  of 
are  atill  preserved,  aacribea  the  resentment  of  the  Earl  to  jealouay. 

NoTS  14)  page  47. 
— —  The  wondrous  Michael  Seoii. 
r  Ifichael  Seott  of  Balwearie  flourished  durine  the  18th  eentury,  and 
DC  of  the  ambassadora  sent  to  bring  the  Maid  oi  Norway  to  ScoUaud 
the  death  of  Alexander  IIL    By  a  poetical  anachroniam,  ha  ia  h»xA 
f  in  a  later  era.    He  waa  a  man  of  much  leamine,  (^c&j  aoo^cdi  Vsl 
I  eonntriea.  He  wrote  a  commentaiy  upon  Ariatow,  "t^nnXAi^  «XN  «sic» 
t;  and  aeveral  treatiaea  upon  natonl  pMloaopViyt  fxoTd  'lAii^'VA 
to  bare  beea  addicted  to  tne  abitroae  itadyuea  q£  jadAoVal  uiQE(iA(CI« 
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I  among  liu  eoi* 
lytHatlieragBaibcn  i 

,        ,  ^  IScottweRiti 

in  eziitence,  but  could  not  be  opened  wi£hoat  danger,  on  Mooant  of  the 
maliniant  fiends  who  were  thereby  invoked.  Tradition  varies  ooncetniM 
the  i^ace  of  his  burial ;  some  contending  for  Home  Coltrame,  in  CombcriaMi 
others  for  Melrose  Abbey.  Bat  all  agree,  that  his  books  of  magic  vereB> 
tenred  in  his  grave,  or  preserved  in  the  convent  where  he  died. 

NoTS  15^  page  47. 

The  words  that  eUfi  BUdon  JUUi  in  three, 

Michael  Soott  was,  once  upon  a  time,  mneh  embarrassed  by  a  S{iiiit,te 
whom  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  findine  constant  empbymenL  Hi 
commanded  him  te  build  a  cauldt  or  dam-hea^  across  the  Tweed  at  Kdn; 
it  was  accomplished  in  one  night,  and  stiU  does  honour  to  the  infenul  amU' 
tect.  Michael  uextordered,  that  Eildon  hill,  whidi  was  then  a  uifin 
cone,  should  be  divided  into  three.  Another  nieht  was  sufficient  to  pert  iti 
summit  into  the  three  picturesque  peaks  which  it  now  bears.  At  lea^  tlw 
enchanter  conquered  this  indefat^ble  demon,  by  employing  lim  m  d» 
hopeless  and  endless  task  of  making  ropes  out  of  sea-sand. 

NOTK  16^  page  62. 

The  Baron's  Dwarf  his  eomrser  hdd. 

The  idea  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin  Page  is  taken  from  a  being  cilkd 
Gilpin  Hcurner,  who  appeared,  and  made  some  stay,  at  a  farm-house  amoag 
the  Border  mountains. 

NoTS  17,  page  56. 
JU  was  delmion,  nought  was  truth. 

Olamourt  in  the  legends  of  Scottish  superstition,  means  the  magie  power 
of  imposing  on  the  eyesight  of  the  spectators^  so  that  the  appearance  of  aa 
object  shaUbe  totally  different  from  the  reality.  To  such  a  charm  the  bal* 
lad  of  Johnny  Fa'  imputes  the  fascination  of  tlie  lovely  Countess,  liio  eloped 
with  that  gipsy  leader  :— 

**  Sae  soon  as  they  saw  her  weel-&r'd  £ace, 
They  cast  the  glamour  o'er  her." 

NoTB  18;  page  67. 

The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spelL 

It  is  a  firm  article  of  popular  fotth,  that  no  enchantment  can  subdftia  a 
living  stream.  Nay,  if  you  can  interpose  a  brook  betwixt  you  andwitdiei, 
spectres,  or  even  fiends,  you  are  in  pmect  safety.  Bums's  inimitaUa  If* 
o^Shanter  turns  entirely  upon  such  a  drcumatauce. 

KoTB  19,  page  68. 

ffe  never  counted  him  a  man. 
Would  strike  below  the  knee. 

To  wound  an  antagonist  in  the  thigh,  or  leg.  was  reckoned  eontraiy  to 
the  law  of  arms.  In  a  tUt  betwixt  Oawain  Michael,  an  En^ish  sqnircL  aad 
Joachim  Cathore,  a  Frenchman,  "  they  met  at  the  speare  poyntes  ruddy; 
the  French  squyer  justed  right  pleasantly;  the  Englishman  ran  too  lo*^ 
for  he  strak  the  Frenchman  depe  into  the  thigh.  Wherewith  the  Erie  of 
Buckingham  was  right  sore  displeased,  and  so  were  all  the  other  kcds,  aad 
sayde  how  it  was  shamefully  done."— /Vommt^,  voL  l  chap.  808. 

On  PencKmat  9^««i  a  VOa  «|  ^t«. 
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ftnned  a  lort  of  tdegnphie  oonunanieation  with  Edinbiurgh^— The  aet  of 
Parliament  1465,  c.  48^  directs,  that  one  bale  or  fasiot  shall  be  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  English  in  any  manner;  two  bales,  that  thqr  are  coming 
Muds  tovat  bales,  Dialing  beside  each  other,  that  the  enemy  are  in  great 
iiwoe. 

Non  SI,  page  02. 

Oh  numy  aeaimU arey  wframxi. 
Where  unu  cf  mighty  ckxefi  lie  kid. 

The  cairns,  or  pfles  of  loose  stones  which  crown  the  sommit  of  most  of- 
cmr  Scottish  hills,  and  are  found  in  other  remarkable  situations,  seem  usu- 
ally, though  not  xmiTersally,  to  hare  been  sepulchral  monuments.  Six  flat 
gtonet  are  commonly  found  in  the  centre,  forming  a  cavity  of  greater  or 
•nailer  dimensions,  in  which  an  urn  is  often  phiced.  The  author  is  pos- 
Miaed  of  one.  discovered  beneath  an  immense  cairn  at  Roughlee,  in  liddes- 
dale.  It  is  of  the  most  barbarous  construction ;  the  middle  of  the  substance 
akme  having  been  subjected  to  the  fire,  over  which,  when  hardened,  the 
artist  had  laid  an  inner  and  outer  coat  of  unbaked  clay,  etched  with  some 
▼ery  rude  ornaments  ^  his  skill  apparenthr  bdng  inadequate  to  baking  the 
vase,  when  completely  finished.  The  contents  were  bones  and  ashes,  and  a 
quantity  of  beacb  maae  of  coaL  lliis  seems  to  have  been  a  barbarous  imi* 
tation  of  the  Bonum  fashion  of  sepulture. 

IfOTB  2S,  page  68. 
Fell  by  the  side  qf  great  Dundee, 
■    The  l^sooout  of  ThmdeOi  slain  in  the  battle  of  Eillicrankie. 

KoTS  23y  page  63. 

S\)rnathlese  marsh  and  mountain  cell, 
Tm  peasant  l^ft  his  Unoly  shed. 

The  morasses  were  the  usual  refuge  of  the  Border  herdsmen,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  English  sumy,— (Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border^  voL  i.  p. 
898.  Caves,  hewed  in  the  most  dangwous  and  inaccessible  places,  also 
tffnrded  an  occasional  retreat.  Such  caverns  may  be  seen  in  the  precipi- 
tous banks  of  the  Teriot  at  Sunlaws,  upon  the  Ale  at  Ancram,  upon  the  Jed 
at  Hundalee,  and  in  many  other  places  upon  the  Border.  The  banks  of  the 
Eske,  at  Gorton  and  Hawthomden,  are  hollowed  mto  similar  recesses. 

Note  24^  page  M. 

Watt  TinUnn. 

This  person  was,  in  my  younger  days,  the  theme  of  many  a  fireside  tale. 
He  was  a  retainer  of  the  Buccleuch  family,  and  held  for  his  Border  service 
a  small  tower  on  the  frontiers  of  Liddesdale.  Watt  was,  by  profession,  a 
wtor,  but,  by  inclination  and  practice  an  archer  and  warrior.  Upon  one 
occasion,  the  captain  cA  Bewcastle,  mihtary  pernor  of  that  wild  district  of 
CumberlancL  is  said  to  have  made  an  incursion  into  Scotland,  in  whidi  he 
was  defeated  and  forced  to  fly.  Watt  Tinlinn  pursued  him  closely  through 
a  dangerous  morass;  the  captain,  however,  gained  the  firm  ground;  and 
seeing  Tinlinn  dismounted,  and  floundering  in  the  bog,  used  these  words  (rf 
insult: — "Sutor  Watt,  ye  cannot  sew  your  boots;  the  heels  rup,  and  the 
•earns  rtM."*— *'If  I  cannot  sew,"  retorted  Tinlinn,  discharging  a  shaft, 
which  nailed  the  captain's  thigh  to  Ids  saddle,— "If  I  cannot  sew,  I  can 
ferk,**i 

KoTB  26,  page  64. 

Eis  unje,  stoutt  ruddy,  and  dark-brote^d. 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud. 

As  the  Borderers  were  indifferent  about  the  fomituie  of  \2hdt  YkaOo^Masciv 

^  z.  ^  ^.  ,        ,   *  JK?p,  creak.^JZiw,  tear. 
^er4^  to  twiteb,  u  Bhoemakera  do,  in  securing  the  «kit^hsa  ^  "Oeata.  ^oiV. 
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■0  nradi  expoted  to  l»e  bwned  and  plundeted  they  were  nroportkBdh 
uudou;  to  display  tplendoiur  in  deooraliiig  toad  ornamwitiBg  nor  fieBuki. 
--See  Luux  ^  Jtfonta*  LiniteiMorMi^ 

NoTX  86,  page  64. 

BeUed  Wm  Howard, 

Lord  Wmiam  Howard,  third  aoa  of  Thomai,  Dake  of  Norfolk,  fOcceedcA 
to  Naworth  Castle,  and  a  large  domain  annexed  to  it,  in  right  of  bis  wife 
EUziibeth,  siiter  of  George  Lord  Dacre,  who  died  wiOioiit  hcu*«iale,i&tliB 
nth  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  BTapoetiealanadixoiiini.hei8introdBMdinli 
the  romance  a  few  years  earher  thaa  he  actnally  floDiiahed.  EewMvn* 
den  of  the  WestemMarchci;  and,  ftrom  the  r^mr  with  whidihe  ii|afri 
the  Border  excesMS,  the  name  of  Behed  WiU  Howaid  is  ftiU  fuBOOi  iaev 
traditiona. 

Non  97,  page  9L 

LordDaert.  \ 

The  weU-known  name  of  Baere  it  derived  flrom  the  enhnts  of  sne  of      { 
their  aneeaton  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  or  Ptdemais,  vnder  luchard  OoHriB 

lion. 

Non  28,  page  65. 

l%e  Gernum  kaekbut-mem. 

In  the  wan  with  Scotland,  Henry  VllL  and  his  snoeessors  employed  n* 
merous  bands  of  mercenary  troops.  At  the  battle  of  Pinl^  there  were  ia 
the  English  army  six  hnncured  haekbntters  <ni  foot,  and  two  himdred  oa 
horsebMk,  composed  chiefly  of  foreigners. 

Note  29,  page  68. 

!I%Hr  gatharin^  word  wu  BetteHdem, 

Bellenden  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Borthwick  water,  and  befng  in  Am 
eentre  of  the  possessions  of  the  Scotts,  was  frequently  used  as  their  place  d 
rendesvova  and  gathering  word. 

Note  80,  page  71. 

That  he  may  tt^or  march4rea»on  pain. 

Several  species  of  o£fences,  peculiar  to  the  Border,  oonstitixted  wliit  wu 
called  march-treason.  Among  others,  was  the  crime  of  riding,  or  canoBf  ts 
ride,  against  the  opposite  country  during  the  time  of  truce. 

Non  81,  page  78. 
Knighthood  he  took  cfDougUaf  moord. 
The  dignity  of  kniehthood,  according  to  the  orighial  institotiaii,  had  tldi 
peculiarity,  that  it  did  not  flow  from  the  monarch,  biat  could  be  canftned  bj 
one  who  hmiself  possessed  it,  upon  any  squire  vdio.  d!ter  due  probatiaB,  wm 
found  to  merit  the  honour  of  chivalry.  latterly,  this  power  was  eaDfised  to 
generals,  who  were  wont  to  create  loights  bannerets  after  or  bdbn  as  » 
gagement 

Non  32,  page  73. 

When  EngUsh  blood  sweWd  Jnenm'ijbrd, 

Thebattteof  AncramMoor,orPenielheach,wa8foa^A.]>.10IS.  The 
English,  comma.ud.e^)Q^  ^Vx^&x^^'&N^T^vQj^^Kt^TW^dtmiB.  weietetally 
routed,  and  "bofh.  tVvcVi  \«eAcni£y9^\&.\}t^<b«^«^as»u  *\^^^bi^W«&.\7K«. 
commanded  by  Aic\i\\>«C^41)wx't^."Eax\^ft.  hsictt^  wnaG«^Si\SBA\H^'^ 
Bttccleuch  ancL"NormttnLl«iiiift» 
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Non  83,  page  73. 

.Tbr  vkOf  in  field  or  foray  slaetf 
Saw  tie  Btanehe  lum  t^erfall  laehf 

This  wu  the  o^mzance  of  the  noUe  honae  of  Howard  ia  allitabnnehet. 
The  crest,  or  bearing,  of  a  warrior,  was  often  used  as  a  nomme  d$  guerre. 

If  OTB  34,  page  77. 

J%e  Bloody  Heart  hhused  in  the  van. 
Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  name. 

The  chief  of  thia  potent  race  of  heroes,  about  the  date  of  the  poem,  was 
Aveiiibald  Dovwlas,  seventh  Earl  of  Aneos,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  ac- 
lifity.  ^e  Bbody  Heart  was  the  well-known  cognisance  of  the  House  of 
Doi^las,  assumed  from  the  time  of  good  Lord  James,  to  whose  caie  Bobert 
Brace  committed  his  heart,  to  be  canned  to  the  Holy  Laud. 

Note  86,  page  77. 

The  Seven  Speare  qf  WedderHme, 

Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderbum,  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Hodden,  left 
■even  sons,  who  were  called  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbume. 

NoTi  8«,  page  77. 

— -  Clarences  Flantagenet. 

At  the  battle  of  Beaue^  in  France,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to 
Henry  V.,  was  unhorsed  by  Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton,  who  distinraished 
him  oya  coronet  set  with  precious  stones,  which  he  wore  around  his  hel- 
met. The  family  of  Swinton  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  and 
produced  many  celebrated  warriors. 

NoTi  37,  page  77. 
Jnd  shouting  stiU,  "  A  Home  I  a  Home  I " 

The  Earls  of  Home,  as  descendants  of  the  Dunbars,  afadent  Earls  of 
March,  carried  a  lion  rampant,  ai^nt;  but,  as  a  difference,  changed  the 
eolouir  of  the  shield  from  gules  to  vert  in  allusion  to  Greenlaw,  their  ancient 
poflsessicm.  The  slogan,  or  war-cry,  oc  this  powerful  family,  was,  **  A  Home  I 
aHomel" 

The  Hepbums,  a  powerful  family  in  East  Lothian  were  usually  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Homes.  The  chief  of  this  clan  was  Hepburn,  Lord  of 
Bailes;  a  family  which  terminated  in  the  too  famous  Eali  of  BothwelL 

NoTB  88,  page  79. 
'Ttrixt  truce  and  war^  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infreguent,  nor  held  strange. 
In  the  Old  Border-day. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  wars  upon  the  Borders,  and  the  occMional 
cmelties  which  marked  the  mutual  inroads,  the  inhabitants  on  either  side 
do  not  appear  to  have  regarded  each  other  with  that  violent  and  personal 
animosity  which  mi^ht  have  been  expected.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  out- 
posts of  nostile  armies,  they  often  carried  on  something  resembling  friendly 
mtcrconrse,  even  in  the  middle  of  hostilities;  and  it  is  evident,  from  various 
ordinances  against  trade  and  intermarriages,  between  English  and  Scottish 
Borderers,  that  the  governments  of  both  countries,  were  jealous  of  their 
dierishing  too  intimate  a  connexion. 

NoTS  89,  page  86 

CXz-er  the  dark  Blood-hound  on  his  way, 
Jnd  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray  I 

fbepunmU  of  Border  nmranden  wai  followed  by^  the  ^\xe«^'^s3^  «^^ 
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Ins  friends  with  blood-hounds  and  bngle-'honi,  and  was  esUed  U 
He  was  entitled,  if  his  dog  could  trace  the  scent,  to  follow  the  in 
Uie  opposite  1dng;doin;  a  privilege  which  often  occasioned  blood 
breed  of  the  blood-houna  was  kept  np  by  the  Baccench  £ud: 
Border  estates  till  within  the  18th  oentoiy. 

NoTS  40,  page  89. 

She  wrought  not  ky  forbidden  speU, 

Fopniar  belief;  thoogh  contrary  to  the 'doctrines  of  the  Chn 
£K«ourable  distinction  betwixt  magicians,  and  necromancers  oi 
the  fanner  were  supposed  to  command  the  evil  spirits,  and  the  kl 
or  at  least  to  be  in  league  and  compact  with,  those  enemies  • 
The  arts  of  snbjectine  the  demons  were  manlMd;  sometime 
were  actually  swiudlea  by  the  magicians. 

KoTB  41,  page  89. 

A  merUn  tat  upon  her  wrut. 

A  merlin,  or  sparrow-hawk,  was  actually  carried  by  ladies  < 
fUoDn  was,  in  time  of  peace,  the  constant  attendant  of  a  knigl 
Godscroft  relates,  that  when  Mary  of  Lorraine  was  re»ent  shf 
Earl  of  Angus  to  admit  a  royal  garrison  into  his  castle  oi  Ta 
this  he  returned  no  direct  answer}  but,  as  if  apostrophizing  c 
which  sat  on  his  wrisi;  and  which  he  was  feeding  during  tlie  Qn* 
he  exclaimed,  **The  devil's  in  this  gree^  glede,  she  will  nevt 
Hunu^i  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas^  17&,  voL  iL  p.  181.  ! 
plains  of  the  common  and  indecent  practice  of  bringing  hawk! 
into  churches. 

NoTK  42,  page  89. 

And  princely  oeaeock's  gilded  tnun. 
And  o*er  the  boar-head,  garnished  brave. 

The  peacock,  it  is  well  known,  was  considered^  during  the 
fairy,  not  merdy  an  exquisite  delicacy,  but  a  dish  of  pecuhi 
After  being  roasted,  it  was  again  decorated  with  its  j^umage,  a 
dipped  in  fighted  spirits  of  wm^  was  placed  in  its  buL  When 
duced  on  days  uf  grand  festival,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  advents 
to  take  upon  them  vows  to  do  some  deed  of  chivalry,  **  before 
and  the  ladies." 

The  boar's  head  was  also  a  usual  dish  of  feudal  splendour. 
it  was  sometimes  surrounded  with  littie  banners,  displaying 
and  achievements  #f  the  baron  at  whose  board  it  was  served.- 
Eistory,  voL  L  p.  432. 

NoTB  48,  page  90. 

Bmote  with  his  gauntlet^  stout  Hunthitt, 

The  Eutherfords  of  HunthiU  were  an  ancient  race  of  B 
whose  names  occur  in  history,  sometimes  as  defending  the  frc 
the  Endisb,  sometimes  as  disturbing  the  peace  of  their  o 
Dickon  l)raw-the-sword  was  son  to  the  ancient  warrior,  callei 
the  Cock  of  HunthilL  remarkable  for  leading  into  battie  nine 
warriors,  all  sons  of  the  aged  champion. 

Non  4^  page  90. 
Ht  his  glove. 

To  bite  the  thumb,  or  the  glove,  seems  not  to  hare  been  eom 
the  Border,  as  a  gesture  of  contempt,  though  so  used  l^  Shaksj 
a  pledge  of  moTulii  tcveii^  \\.  \a  ^cX.  Tts&ioi&eMd^  that  a  yooo 
01  Teviotdak,  on  tlhe  monn^miK  vSwx  «^  '^sx^  dsvDiciD%^(m&^^ScN 
had  bitten  his  gloye,  ■a«k^^«D«^l^S?'?*$*^?V*^^^ 
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r  the  dispute,  yet  he  was  sure  he  never  wcwld  hare  bit  his  glova 
had  received  some  unpardonable  insult.  He  fell  in  ihe  dael 
i  longht  near  Selkirk,  in  1721. 

Note  46,  p^;e  91. 
-  old  Albert  CfnoMt 


The  Minstrel  qf  that  ahcimt  m 

Grahame,  second  son  of  Malice,  Earl  of  Monteith,  commonly  sir- 
hn  loith  the  Bright  Swordf  upon  some  displeasure  risen  against  him 
*etired  with  many  of  his  clan  and  kindred  into  the  English  Bor> 
le  reign  of  Kin^  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  the^r  seated  themselves ; 

of  their  posterity  have  continued  there  ever  since.  Mr  Sandford, 
3f  them,  says,  (which  indeed  was  applicable  to  moat  of  the  Bor- 

both  sides.)  *They  were  all  stark  moss-troopers,  and  arrant 
Mh  to  England  and  Scotland  outlawed;  yet  sometimes  connived 
}e  they  gave  intelli|;ence  forth  of  Scotland,  and  would  raise  400 
any  time  upon  a  raid  of  the  English  into  Scotland.  A  saying  is 
of  a  mother  to  her  son,  (which  is  now  become  proverbial),  Rtde, 
ough  'e  i*  the  pot :  that  is,  the  last  piece  of  beef  was  in  tlie  pot,  and 
it  was  high  time  for  him  to  go  and  fetch  mxaeJ'—JiUroductum  to 
y  qf  Cumberland, 

Note  46,  page  92. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey**  fame  t 

illant  and  unfortunate  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  unques- 
be  most  accomplished  cavaher  of  his  time ;  and  his  sonnets  display 
vhich  would  do  honour  to  a  more  polished  age.  He  was  beheaded 
bill  in  1546;  a  victim  to  the  mean  jealousy  of  Henry  YUL,  who 
bear  so  brilliant  a  character  near  his  throne, 
mg  of  the  supposed  bard  is  founded  on  an  incident  said  to  have 
to  the  Earl  in  his  travels.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  celebrated  al- 
showed  him,  in  a  looking-glass,  the  lovely  Geraldine  to  whose 
:  had  devoted  his  pen  and  his  sword.  The  vision  represented  her 
tsed,  and  reclining  upon  a  couch,  reading  her  lovei^i  verses  by  the 
waxen  taper. 

NoTB  47,  page  94. 

^Jhat  Sea-SnaJce,  tremendous  eurPd, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world.     « 

mnungandrt  or  Snake  of  the  Ocean,  whose  folds  lurnrand  the  earth, 
the  wildest  fictions  of  the  Edda.  It  was  very  nearly  caught  by  the 
,  who  went  to  fish  for  it  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  bull's  head.  In 
i  betwixt  the  evil  demons  and  the  divinities  of  Odin,  which  is  to 
he  Bagnarockrt  or  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  this  Snake  is  to  act  a  coo- 
part. 

Note  48,  page  94. 

Of  those  dread  Maids»  whose  hideous  yeU. 

were  the  Valcgriur,  or  Selectors  of  the  Slain,  despatched  by  0dm 
balla,  to  choose  those  who  were  to  die,  and  to  distribute  the  con- 
ey are  well  known  to  the  English  reader,  as  Gray'i  I'atal  Sisters. 

Note  49,  page  95. 

gh  the  gloom 


Cf  Chiefst  v^f  guided  throuah  the  ala 
By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomS, 
Ransacked  the  graees  of  warriors  old. 


Their  falchions  wrenck*dfrom  oor^iii  1U>UU 

Trtbem  warrion  were  usually  cntom\)ed  ml\it\ifcvt  vnoab^wbAi^Sbi^ 
mrea.    TbuB,  Angantyr,  before  commencms  Vkie  Qija.AVsiNiVa^'Vsft 
ttipuiated,  that  uLc  fell,  hit  awoid  'lyrfin^  ft\i.o\ii^\M\)rais^it^'v«fi»- 
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bim.  Hit  danghter,  Herfor,  aftenrards  took  it  from  hii  took.  The  ^ 
logue  which  paned  betwixt  her  and  Angautyr'o  apirit  oa  this  oeeukmhai  ' 
been  often  translated.  The  whole  hiatory  maj  be  fonnd  in  the  Herruw> 
Saga.  Indeed,  the  ghoata  of  the  northern  warriors  were  not  wont  tamely 
to  snflte  their  tomba  to  be  phindeced;  ud hence  the  mortal  heroes  hadu 
additional  temptation  to  attempt  aoch  adventorea ;  for  thCT  held  nothing 
more  worthy  of  their  valoor  than  to  encounter  aopemataral  beinji.- 
BartkoUnui  De  eauni  conUmpte  a  Dami  wiarttM,  lib.  L  cap.  S^  S»  10^  U> 

Non  SOt  page  97. 

8t  Bride  of  DougUu. 

Thii  waa  a  faTonrite  aaint  of  tiM  honae  of  IX>agiaa»  and  of  the  Eulflf 
Angus  in  partienlar,  aa  we  team  from  the  following  pasaase  :>-^  The  Qaeea> 
Regent  had  propoaed  to  raiae  a  riral  noble  to  the  dncaf  dignity ;  and  &• 
coursing  of  her  purpose  with  Angna^  he  answered,  *mj  no^  madam?  we 
are  happy  that  have  such  a  prinoeaa^  that  can  know  and  will  aeknovledfe 
men's  senriceak  and  ia  wUUng  to  reeon^enae  its  bat|  by  the  might  of  Goo,' 
(thia  was  hia  oath  when  he  waa  aeriooa  and  in  anger;  at  other  tuies,  it  wai 
byStBrydeof  Doaglas,)if  hebe  aDnke,IwiUbea  Drake!*— Ss she d0- 
aisted  from  proaecnfang  of  that  purpose."-— fiMaer^  toL  iL  p.  13L 


NOTES 

TO 

MARMION. 


yom  1,  page  112. 

At  whm  the  Champion  of  the  lait 
Enters  MorgosuCtfatedliouae, 
Or  in  the  Chapel  PeriUnUf 
Despieing  spells  and  demon's  foreet 
Holds  converse  with  the  unburied  corse. 

OTDance  of  the  Morte  d'Arthnr  contains  a  sort  of  abrid^ent  of  the 
brated  adTcntures  of  the  Bound  Table  i  and,  being  written  in  com- 
'  modern  language,  gives  the  general  reader  an  excellent  idea  of 
lances  of  chivalry  actually  were.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  bein< 
D  pure  old  English ;  and  many  of  the  wild  adventures  which  it 
ure  told  with  a  simplicity  bordering  upon  the  sublime.  Several  of 
referred  to  in  the  text ;  and  I  would  have  illustrated  them  by  more 
cts,  but  as  this  curious  work  is  about  to  be  republished,  I  confine 
the  tale  of  the  Chapel  Perilous,  and  of  the  quest  of  Sir  Launcelot 
SangreaL 

tjvdi  bu  ]u^nt  lo  m  ilutle  gtMA.    And  y  looji  u  tkt  ksm  withisx  A*  ni^u^ckiif^Kl,  tl* 


9r  Lftunetlflt  bkd  ir«uv  kniighd  bsrabchnrj  ^kta  thu  boi&v  uttiad  br  Idm  thlrd« 
itt,  aicirf,  hj  •  s^^r  Llun  utj  mui  Lhut  (ivcrhv  bi'l  svcno,  uid  ill  [£oh  grloj^M 

ttii  ililHi^Ld  titian  blnu  kd(L  looke  hii  iiranl  b^  hLi  h^titL  r^id/  la  lLm;  |i«tt»ilQ  t  mil 
II  inufld  tD  Uick  bunvb,  Tiwlr^wlLh  Ibair  ibl«ildd  mad  wwarai  druwtu   Au4  vb^ttl 


ft  iail  tbmirttjl  btt VUM  IJJ  bcild,  ftiHl  eniKrwl  Inio  U»  i:bftp«ll^  utl  tbep  hn 


t  but«  dlBitite  l«»f<  bVfutntf,  and  th^n  *[u  be  vitr«  HT  %  Ctjrpi  eo^dnd  vlUi  A 
.tk*  I  tbfn  Sti^  LiunefflDt  itfiOMd  down^  uilI  out  ■  piat)t  nt  ib v  clmb  ^^nj,  mud 
d  under  him  u  the  eirtb  bu  qukkiwi  ■  \inl9,  wbnrtUir  he  wu  BrcBnl.  ^ntl  Uieti 
iItb  Eword  ]j9  bj  tbe  dowl  knJKat,  uid  Uut  ba  nt  In  hli  hubd,  itid  hJ^d  libiEn  qui 
pall  Ai  taoa  «»  be  wh  In  Ibv  otMptrtll-jeril,  *tl  [fav  Infjcbts  spoke  io  hjin  wLtJi  ■ 
9,  Mid  nld,  '  &nlM}i^  ilr  Ij«4iOCeilcjL,  laj  Lbat  i*ord  mm  Uim.  ar  aIh  thou  ilult 
Alter  1  Mr*  or  dUfma  Sir  LuiDCfflot,  ^  whb  do  ith^  Tflifdi  i 


IBHhtll 

t  dlB  ll]r  ri.'-' 1  iriU  lurt  Icnre  II^' nid  air  I 

■vdjdkavttbil  t*<v#d,  ^t^vtn  aueiip¥«r  itMiuld  7«  nvtur  ph.'^'  Then  vani  bbot 
1  IcWTff  Ditto fwcird,*  Hint  Sir  L&miicfilDL—'  lii<sm,  gtbtli^  hTsljThty'  Fald  tb«  duBOHU. 
.IbvQ  t&  Us  tai(  auce,*— '  N*J*'  ukl  Sir  Iaii]:i^I:il  '  i3i>i  Qvd  f'.irijEd  I  '^'  WsIL  drn' 
od  Lkicti  bnddaL  kJsod  mi  Ibr  tlb  dnja  lud  Men  ^Oik^t  but  nutf.  tliuj' t«la 
1  iDflt  kU  mj  tahoarF  fjn  1  ordilnid  (badtippell  (br  thjr  sftLb  uid  fur  Ilr  ifAwalLiJt! 
b^  »Lr  0ft«a,lni  wIlbEn  ftt  uid  *A  tbkt  ttnc  ht  r«uht  vllh  liiKt  knifht  vbjcli 

a  «t  tbjil  timi  bnr  iiQot«  Eill 
(flLI  iliH,  ibu  1  twti  lortd 

_    _ bfit  Qti*Ana  OaHMrvn  btit 

Id  ta.1t  tbj  bodj  ilJf  m  [  hiA  Xtp^  °<i  mDrs  Jrr  In  Ik^  W9ri4 
_  _,r  ^  wd  T  Ttmld  bmf*  biuEud  II  uid  Miradt  Hiid  i4  bkTV  impli  1| 
ibOUdhaTVCUoatdUin^  udUBwltfal^  lb  tbi  de*tril«  «f  ({uetiq 

_  .  HJd  air  lAtttvarfiK ;  'Jbku  piwuiic  iirt  Ihia fwur KibtUl oilk * 

D  bttiDHlilfb«nitv«iddiip«n«dfhftabet.* 

Non  2,  page  112. 


b^  »Lr  0ft«a,lni  wIlbEn  ftt  uid  *A  tbkt  ttnc  h«  fnuht  i 
disd  In  j^i^ndrf  c1l«|i|kII  ,  Sis  Qflbvrt  tho  buiud,  and  at 

Ifte  bkWlrdS  ivA  lu^    Aildia^i9lrL«tLiMia]dt,iioir  ItvLI  

«T«  Tmx*t  Ibqt  tbRv  mv  no  vwaim  turn  Uuf  Itmp  biit  Qti*Ana  {la«Mr«in  but 
.___  . _^  I  b*a  i 


f  nM  njinin  Ibei  I 
lud  Uij  d«d  bMjr 
lln,  ind  dif  If  1  ilia 


^  fin/WI  moil,  and  uneonfest^d, 
JUe  took  the  SangreaVs  hol$f  ^uestf 
And,  slumheringt  saw  the  vision  high. 
He  might  not  new  vnth  waUnj^  eye. 

y  when  Arthxa  was  holdine  a  high  feast  w^\^DL\i\«'SJv\^^A  t!l  ^* 
•M  the  Sangreal,  or  vessel  out  of  wldcih  t.\i'6  \a»\.  -fi^MUStSL  ^>a 
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eaten,  (a  preeions  relic,  which  had  long  remained  concealed  bma.  hamia     I 
ejes,  because  of  the  sins  of  the  land,)  suddenly  appeared  to  him  and  all    f 
lus  diivalry.    The  consequence  of  this  vision  was,  that  all  the  ka^its  tn^    V 
on  them  a  solemn  tow  to  seek  the  SangreaL    But,  alasl  it  cooZodIj  In    I 
revealed  to  a  knight  at  once  aeoomplished  in  earthly  chivalry,  and  nne  lad 
guiltlMs  of  evil  conversation.   AH  Sir  Laoncelof  s  noble  accompbshnaili 
were  therefore  rendered  vain  by  his  guilty  intrigue  with  Queen  Guesna 
or  Ganore;  and  in  his  holy  quest  he  enoountmd  <»ly  such  disgnccfn 
disasters  as  that  which  follows : — 

"  i:    .  '  .  :  :  ..ii' i:i?iinLtLwkrtv>4  endleng  In  ftWlldlbrHil^vQdbeidwiHabnH 

■W.S-.  .v:v-i.  •!-■       -l    ,■,..;    |L»4l  kL  liie  tUI^    llA  C&CII4  OJfllo  lb  itOllfl  WHW,  Wb.^  4«[Vtc4^t^ 

VHicT,  ]j]  MiMiL  iboa ;  -.u^v,  i>i  ilk*  cnxH^  WAi  A  ftoDfh  iiiM.1  wh  of  mubSa;  hm  li.-wMn^tA. 
t^Ua^  ha-^tiaaliti.  iiii{fJi&  Dot  vbU  kEutw  %ial  hi  wu.  TIjiBD  tUf  L«ui»alDl  k»k«d  bf  JilA,knl 
HW  ui  flliii  ahipiwllk  and  Lbor*  be  ireLtd  to  h^f  q  TQiuid  pcopi&  Abd  id  tiir  Lwincum  utH.  bn 
hini  Ui  ■  Inw,  u]'l  tbon  Im  pat  nW  hN  liitrLiI,  knit  bunB  »  njHUL  il  itm,  and  lll«abM  vw4 
tuUB  (bd  vhkBMU  dotir*.  Hul  SiUUii  bi  kiavHl  MJid  tirgken.  And  wIlJJJu  b*  1»m4  i  bbt 
•UVt  KtU  rhalj  •tfutM  HU)  VlfUfa  ot  idJk^  uid  Uiexe  uo^U  i,  Tnirm  axuHaUck.  wliid  ban 
«ix  uuBl  Buiili^  «fid  Uu  <Kiul«iGkA  ni  irf  uilTvr.  Andr  wlien  i^r  LaunookH  bv  Ihk  ItaMt 
hM  bad  ft  SriM  will  ftx-  te  niltr  Inito  tlw  ctwiprll,  but  hfr  CQLLia  Dad  oa  pUnwlvcbii 
nkllt  «m«r<  Thin  mi  bo  hbJiw  htA^Le  Vtil  'atefi>L^i  Tban  h«  rtLumod^  «tid  tia»Wi^ 
ia  Liil>«)rM»u)d  Kigfc«  Off  Ui>  nd^lfl  bikd  hid  LiSlILb.  aAd  let  liJm  puiiur«.«&(|  (iiil««4J4 
hGlme^  KDd  tuiginlAJ  lUi  tw^H,  i^CKl  miS  him  downs  to  ilocpo  upon  hk  iUcl4,  bffSrt  ^ 

"  Aod  BD  ttB  fbU  on  il^H ;  uid^  lul^  ImUng  and  bklCb  d^ep^nt  tie  Hv  ntstau  bj  hta  i^ 
Pftlfrm,  tKrtfa.  lUn  «nri  vblM,  tb«  wbidi  bMrt^  *  Uctcrr  tbnulii  l^vm  ft  tki*  aaWlit  i9i 
HtunBeitai  bUfa  ib«ai«(»liDtl»nabwl«  Wllf  AliUtufiij-lAuiinAolJiHf  andMiH,^ 
Afl*  M«pi  notnrfLr,  uvd  tkMtMftt4  blm  i>f,  ^  O  HT«n«  Jjortl,  wWn  ilull  thli  wnw  twnf  ■% 
■■d  wbmi  *fa»ll  lbs  bodj  WHt  Qwni  1v  fQ^t  Tbam  UiruiiBb  t  jtidil]  bi  bl^M,  ter  1  kftina' 
dtirad  thui  loDf  fbr  Utile  tnf[aiH! '  And  tbiu  *  ffroat  wIlIIq  QampUTwd  tta  IcbUa,  ml 
ftlvidHUrLaiuiBBliit  tLBardlt  With  Lbkt  ^r  l«uncelot  tkw  tLe  «Mull«cfet^  i|ril£  lU  Ifl 
(*Psn^  coiBi  bihiro  Ibn  raraff  j  bul  >ic  cqiclM  i4e  uubv^j  (but  brofu;^!^  1l  JlImi  i^tot^nHMI 
IaLij«  Qrii3?«r|  Uid  ihc  hcL;  TtncU  i>f  Ittb  iiafjcifn*Ji.  \hi}  ktiich  Sir  Liutucdfli  l»d  H8I1  b(tt» 
lliu  Uuu  iu  Kih«  l'tti±our>  ]icnida.  A  nd  tLenw  J  lLmU  th^tiokv  knlfhl  Ht  bUn  m|ir|^  ui 
Inid  up  Iwb  b^lutud',  a4^d  t^A^ '  Fiklnt  Hvreerit«  Lonl.  Tlild)  U  bsn  nitMn  Ihv  Iwj  Tikdl 
Hta  binds  tQ  hm^  tlui  I  du;  b4fl  bmle  of  tliii  eroti  mMJb4f  i'  Alaid  UMmlth  ob^  hdf 
baodM,  Hsd  iipoB  iSM  hnAU,  li«  iront  h  nlsb,  tbiU Itc    lo^cbad  tha  bolt  VtmdL  lod  kWOt 


K^jjj«,  wJiL  LLt  tiBudf  lt»LM:h«  and  Lh»  IIkIiIl  id  tJmb  Mr  lAuiic^liit  iri5t  uw  vhiiT^  li  tinriMi. 
fbr  be  tuavarubun  wiJi  iliikne,  tltiL  bre  Ik&d  no  power  ba  mfuq  Kgitiiui  tti«^  bidri^idl^ 
TbcTflfur*  KftAnmrd  mu^  men  niA  of  biia  ibnoib  But  Ijb  umImi  nj>niLui«:  uWinf4 
Th«i  tbi  riske  tnlght  dnasd  hbn  upii^bE,  witl  hl-iscd  tba  ^niB&  Th^  hdod  bii  wtfilm 
farotullt  him  bh  mraUMf  ftod  l^iod  \ih  lOrrl  Itci*-  he  d  Ul.  '  Co^fnlf /  tmXa  be% '  I  tlAbke  ^ 
rtobl  Ivflwlity  fbr  l^nxub  thi  bMf  T«i«i1  I  un  LeoLitil  t  put  l  b«>B  rligbl  tna^  iiwr¥>lb  d 
tbli  riiBifplBfl  a^]%l4,  nkfa  (MtU  tt»d  uuLLefjcnce  uar  pciwdi>  Mi  mnk<  duncjttbA  OBketlM 
(hh  Mr  T»eU  Eotli  bwqt  hnne  pnaoikL'-'  I  din  ft  H,f hi  veU  n^ ,"  i»jd  Lbe  iqaln^ '  UM 
loa  lUlli  inln^  Ir doAndnd  vLhiami  minncr  i>r  d^adJj  ij^nna,  vlio-euf  he  bu  niftf  4^ 
IhiJL'— '  Br  af  Oii(b,^kld  tlie  kaJEhij '  VbAtPwrcr  Ijc  tvc,  be  k  unhAm>ii!! ;  n^r, » 1 4iw^ 
kflbof  IliiKUOVklltFaCtbi  Sdundlwile,  tlic  mldih  H  i^turcd  Lucn  Lbe  qti«M  gf  ibltaftr 
ftwIL'— ^Slr,'  bid  iEq  noire, '  b«fl  i  lUTo  ^mmgLi  jfifii  *U jr*Ji*r  unnrf,  jure j hmit  h^taiitd 
founiroTd;  and.  lhtfr«!Dnrl^  foitUI  mmtat.  oav  ma^  f«  wLs  ihl4  iriiglit^,  belnturi^ 
IWfM^l  f  ^[^rl  HI  be  did.  And  vIud  biTMi  e^ium  aniiHlt  be  Uw^  (ifr  LMijicaLif^i boiH^  i^ 
btt  %  i>  bni«'  tbaa  hU  ownu  uad  » ihmj  dvpviml  ttam  %bm  crovc. 

"^  Tbni  uuH(  HIr  L»urK»lo1  ankid.  Jutd  ««4  kimllim  uprtKht,  uhI  1ia  t^oo^  Mm  *l)44 
bn  bad  Iben  :bHite,  Jutd  wbfAbcr  ^  Vert  dituDt>  or  nvi  i  rl«^i  an  be  beanl  jl  voiQBtiutMlA, 
'  Btr  lAtuieelQi^  iua7«  hud^  ih&ti  )•  tj^e  uofMi  and  mart  MA«r  tbau  ^  ibe  «oed,  uri  v^n 
baked  a;id  bars  ihan  b  iba  Uli±ra  ol  the  fl^lTBC,  tbentlbre  kq  Ibou  th^ii  beuco^  and  tI^i^^v 
tbH  tn)*n  Lbb  iuAj  place  ^  aii  d  wben  &lr  lAuncielat  b«ara  thb<,  be'  waa  |iam*J:pf  h^nj.  uid  *^ 
DOI  ^Lai  to  ilifA  Aii4  m  he  drparwd  wrv  Tpspbufi,  and  cuiml  ibe  time  Uiai  be  vi^bum: 
ftif  iben  be  [|eW3«d  never  tfr  Itav*  bad  lA4rv  wOfltUp:  fbl-  Ibfr  trOinli  vvii  UAie  bb  kartk  ilA 
Uutbe  kneir  n  tierf^^r*  Uijii  bM  WM  »  »U«d.~ 

Note  S,  page  112. 

Jni  Dryden,  in  immortal  ttram^ 
Had  raued  tU  Table  Bound  again, 

Brvden's  melancholy  account  of  his  prc|}ected  Epie  Fbeo^  blasted  by 
the  selfish  and  sordid  parsimony  of  his  patrons,  is  contained  in  an  *  Eh^T 
on  Satire,"  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  prefixed  to  the  ItaoslstioB 
of  Juvenal.  After  mentioning  a  plan  of  supplying  machineiT  from  tht 
guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Baniel,  ne  adds- 

"  Thua,  mjr  lord.  I  hare.  M  briafl/aal  oould.  giren  jroor  lordddp^  and  br  foa  llM  ««rU, 
A  rude  draught  of  what  I  liaTe  been  long  labouring  in  mjr  Imaglnatloti,  and  vbat  I  hid  ta^ 
tended  to  have  put  in  practloe ;  (though  Ibr  unable  for  th«  attempt  of  neh  •  peeB) :  aad  M 
have  left  the  itage,  to  which  mjr  genius  nerer  mueh  inclined  me.  for  a  von  wkdeh  vwM 
Iwve  taken  up  xaj  Ufe  lu  tb«  Mcformanoe  of  it.  Thii,  too,  I  had  IntMided  flhi««r  te  «ke 
honour  of  mj  naiW«  ooxuvVrt .  io  -«\ti<^  %  yon^  >&  \w!ttn<aaM\i  ^hUmd.  Of  two  Mltfeel^  beU 
relating  to  It.  I  was  dau\>xfu\  wYM(Cki«i  \  AmmX^  tioMM  ^»iAk.«k.  tSaB(%  vx^sa  miaMMrhn  the 
8axom;  vhlcb,  beVng  tanYicr  av«&MANaxta«,  ^''«»^*JK^^  'S??*.]^^.SS^S^'S22i.. 
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taBfOKaHmUj  of  tlM  IngUall  h«ra  opposed  to  UMlngntitude  of  the  penon  vhom  he  reatored, 
and  for  the  vamnj  boMitiAil  «piaodet  which  I  had  intenroTen  with  the  prinoiMl  deeisn,  to> 
ntlMr  with  the  chancten  of  the  chiefest  English  penons,  (whereiQ,  after  virKilMid  Spenser, 
I  voald  bare  taken  ooeation  to  repreaent  mj  UtIdk  Mends  and  patrons  of  the  noblest  fluoniUes, 
aadalw  shadowed  theerentt  of  fhtare  aces  in  the  succession  of  our  Imperial  llne).--with 
liMM  help^  and  those  of  the  maehines  wUoh  I  hare  mentioned,  I  might  perhaps  hare  done^ 
'  '  at  least  chaUiedout  a  way  for  others  to  amend  mjr 


a  lihe  design :  hut  being  enoonnged  only  with  ftir  words  Uy  King  Charles  II.,  my 

*7  ill  paid,  and  no  prospect  of  a  hiture  subsistence,  I  was  then  discouraged  In  the 

beginning  of  my  attempt ;  and  now  age  has  oTertaken  me,  and  want^  a  more  insufferable  cril, 
Uurongh  the  change  of  the  times^  has  wholly  disabled  meu" 

KoTE  4^  page  113. 

3%tftr  ikeme  the  merry  minstrels  made, 
QfAscapart,  and  Bens  bold. 

The  **  Histonr  of  Bevis  of  Hampton*'  is  abridged  by  my  friend  Mr.  George 
Ellii,  with  that  uveliness  which  extracts  amusement  even  out  of  the  most 
rade  and  nnpromising  of  our  old  tales  of  chiraliy.    Ascapiurt,  a  most  im- 
portant personi^  in  the  romance,  is  thus  described  in  an  extract  :— 
"  This  freannt  was  migbtj  and  strong, 

And  ftill  thirty  foot  was  long. 

He  was  bristied  Uke  a  sow  i 

A  foot  he  had  between  each  brow : 

Bis  lips  were  great,  and  hang  aside ; 

His  ejren  were  hollow,  his  mouth  waa  wide  i 

Lothiy  he  was  to  look  on  than. 

And  Uker  a  devil  than  a  man.  . 

Bis  staff  was  a  young  oak. 

Hard  and  heavy  was  his  stroke." 

Spteiamu  ttfMeMeal  Romemou,  voL  iL  p.  IM. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  memory  of  Sir  Bevis  is  still  fragrant  in  his 
town  of  Southampton;  the  gate  of  which  is  sentinelled  by  the  effigies  of 
that  doughty  knight-errant  and  his  gigantic  associate. 

Note  5,  page  114. 

I>ay  set  on  Norkam's  castled  steep. 

And  Tweeds s  fair  river,  broad  and  deep,  jrc. 

The  minons  castle  of  Norham  (anciently  called  Ubbanford)  is  situated 
on  the  flouthem  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  six  miles  above  Berwick,  and 
where  that  river  is  still  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland.  The 
extent  of  ite  ruins,  as  well  as  its  historical  importance,  shows  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  magnificence,  as  well  as  strength.  Edward  I.  resided  there 
%heii  he  was  created  umpire  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  Scottish  succes- 
sion. It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars  between  £n(?- 
land  and  Scotland ;  and,  indeed,  scarce  any  happened,  in  which  it  had  not 
a  principal  share.  Norham  Castle  is  situated  on  a  steep  bank,  which  over- 
luoigs  the  river.  The  repeated  sieges  which  the  castle  had  sustained,  ren- 
dered frequent  repairs  necessary.  In  1164,  it  was  almost  rebuilt  by  Hugh 
Podsey,  Bishop  or  Durham,  who  added  a  huge  keep,  or  doigon ;  notwith- 
standing which.  King  Henry  II.,  in  1174,  took  the  castle  from  the  bishop, 
and  committed  the  keeping  of  it  tb  William  de  Neville.  After  this  period  it 
teems  to  have  been  chieny  garrisoned  by  the  King,  and  considered  as  a 
rwal  fortress.  The  Greys  ofChillingham  Castle  were  frequently  the  cas- 
teUans,  or  captains  of  the  garrison :  Yet,  as  the  castle  was  situated  in  the 
«itrimon}f  of  St  Cuthbert,  the  property  was  in  the  see  of  Durham  till  the 
Beformation.  After  that  period  it  passed  through  various  hands.  At  the 
voioB  of  the  crowns,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Carey  (afterwards 
Sari  of  Monmouth)  for  his  own  life,  and  that  of  two  of  his  sons.  After 
Kins  James's.acce8sion,  Carey  sold  Norham  Castle  to  George  Home,  Earl  of 
Dnnbar,  for  £6000.  See  his  curious  Memoirs,  published  by  Mr  Constable 
of  Edinburgh. 

According  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  there  is  in  the  British  Mnieum,  CaL  B.  6. 
S18,  a  curious  memoir  of  the  Dacres  on  the  state  of  NoiYiam  CaaWt  vei  WSi.^ 
aot  long  after  the  battle  of  Flodden.    The  inner  ward,  or  Yc«v,  S»  w^x^ 
teuted  as  pnpregnable  s—"  The  provisions  are  three  great,  ^raia  <A  la^X  t^^ 
*rtr./imr  kme,  three  hogabeada  of  salted  salmon,  forty  qaaiiw*  ol  ^msi, 
muiee  many  cowa  and  Four  hundred  sbeep,  l^g  uniftt  tVkft  cmX\%-^«S^ 
2  u 
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nightly ;  but  a  number  Of  the  anvws  ^ranted  feathen,  and  a  good  fUidm 
[i.  e.  maker  of  arrows]  was  required.**— if  ufory  of  Scotland,  toL  d.  p.  2(0, 
note. 

The  mins  of  the  castle  are  at  present  considerable,  as  well  as  nietnafH. 
They  consist  of  a  large  shattered  tower,  vrith  many  vaults,  ana  bagRMsti 
HI  other  edifices,  enclosed  within  an  outward  wall  of  great  drcnit. 

NoTX  6,  page  114. 

.     The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  my  readers,  that  the  dotM  ia  id 
proper  signification,  means  the  strongest  part  of  a  feudal  castle;  alngk 
square  tower,  with  walls  of  tremendous  thickness,  situated  in  the  ceatreol 
the  other  buildings,  firom  which,  however,  it  was  usually  detached.  Bm, 
in  case  of  the  outward  defences  being  mined,  the  earrisou  retreated  to  aiki 
their  last  stand.  The  donjon  contained  the  great  nail,  and  prindptl  ro 
of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  and  also  the  prison  of  tiie  fortress ;  from  mIoA 
last  circumstance  we  derive  the  modem  and  restricted  use  of  the  wwd  diu- 
geon,  Ducange  {voce  Dunjo)  conjectures  plausibly,  that  the  name  is  de* 
rived  from  these  keeps  being  usually  built  upon  a  hill,  which  in  Celtic  is 
called  Dun.  Borlase  supposes  the  word  came  from  the  darkness  of  the 
apartments  in  these  towers,  which  were  thence  figuratively  called  Ddih 
geous;  thus  deriving  the  ancient  word  from  the  modem  apphcation  of  it. 

NoTS  7,  page  115. 

Well  was  he  amCdfrom  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel. 

The  artists  of  Milan  were  feonous  in  the  middle  ages  for  their  doDii 
armoury,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage,  in  which  Froissart  gives  u 
account  of  the  preparations  made  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Hereford,  aftenraidi 
Henry  IV..  and  Thomas,  Duke  of  NorfoUC  Earl  Marischal,  for  their  |n> 
posed  combat  in  the  lists  at  Coventry!—*' These  two  lords  made  ample  pro. 
vision  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  combat;  and  the  £aarl  of  Demsest 
off  messengers  to  Lombardy,  to  have  armour  from  Sir  Galeae  Duke  of  ifflia. 
The  Duke  complied  with  jov,  and  gave  the  knight,  called  Sir  Francis  wbo 
had  brought  the  message,  the  choice  of  all  his  armour  for  the  Earl  of  Der^. 
When  he  had  selected  what  he  wished  for  in  plated  and  mail  jurmoor.  the 
Lord  of  Milan,  out  of  his  abundant  love  for  the  EarL  ordered  four  of  tke 
best  armourers  in  Milan  to  accompany  the  knight  to  England,  that  tbelari 
of  Derby  might  be  more  completely  armed." — Johnxs  Hwssart,  vol.  if- 
p.5»7. 

NoTK  8,  page  116. 

Wi^o  cfirdts  at  me,  to  Heatfl  is  tfg^t 

The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  borrowed  from  the  following  story;- 
Sir  David  de  Lindsay,  first  Earl  of  Crauford,  was,  among  other  eentlcmea  of 
quality,  attended,  during  a  visit  to  London  in  1390,  by  Sir  WilBam  Dahdl, 
who  was,  according  to  my  authority.  Bower,  not  only  excell  ng  in  wisdos, 
but  also  of  a  lively  wit.  Chancing  to  be  at  the  court>  he  there  saw  Sir  Fkn 
Courtenay,  an  English  knight,  famous  for  skill  in  tilting,  and  for  the  benty 
of  his  person,  parading  the  palace,  arraved  in  a  new  mantle  besnig  for 
device  an  embroidered  falcon,  with  this  rnyme^ — 

"  I  bear  •  fUeoii,fkIrMt  of  flieht. 
Whoto  pinches  at  h«r,  hb  death  li  Asht  1 
IngnifSi.-S 

The  Scottish  knight,  being  a  wag,  appeared  next  day  in  a  dress  cne£tf 
similar  to  that  of  Courtenay,  but  bearing  a  magpie  instead  of  the  ftlso^ 
with  a  motto  vn^nicroalY  contrived  to  rhyiue  to  the  Tsanting  inscr^tioB  a 
SirPicn-.— 
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This  Affront  could  only  be  expiated  by  a  jnst  with  sharp  lances.  In  the 
■fume,  Balzell  left  his  helmet  unlaced,  so  that  it  gave  way  at  the  touch  of 
his  antagonist's  lance,  and  he  thus  avoided  the  shock  o'f  the  enc3unter. 
f>i«  happened  twice :  in  the  third  encounter,  the  handsome  Courtenay  lost 
two  of  his  front  teeth.  As  the  Englishman  complained  bitterly  of  Dakell's 
Innd  in  not  fastening  his  helmet,  tne  Scottishman  agreed  to  run  six  courses 
more,  each  champion  staking  in  the  hand  of  the  kine  two  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  forfeited  if,  on  entering  the  lists,  any  unequal  advantage  should  be 
detected,  lliis  being  a^eed  to,  the  wily  Scot  demanded  that  Sir  Piers,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  oi  his  teeth,  should  consent  to  the  extinction  of  one  of 
lot  eyes,  he  himself  having  lost  an  eye  in  the  fight  of  Otterburn.  As  Cour- 
tenay demurred  to  this  equalization  of  optical  powers,  Dalzell  demanded 
tl»  iorfeit,  which,  after  much  altercation,  the  king  appointed  to  be  paid  to 
MaL^  aayine,  he  surpassed  the  English  both  in  wit  and  valour.  This  must 
appear  to  tne  reader  a  singular  specimen  of  the  humour  of  that  time.  I 
iwpecti  the  Jockey  Club  would  have  given  a  different  decision  from  Henry 
IV. 

Note  9,  page  117. 

Thw  haiVd  Lord  Marmum : 
They  haiVd  him  Lord  ofFontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town. 

Lord  Marmion,  the  priucipal  character  of  the  present  romance,  is  en- 
tirely a  lictitipus  personage.   In  earlier  times,  indeea,  the  family  of  Marmion, 


a  0rant . 

vtibr,  in  Lincolnshire.  One,  or  both,  of  these  noble  possessions,  was  held 
by  we  honourable  service  of  being  the  Royal  Champion,  as  the  ancestors  of 
liannion  ha:i  formerly  been  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  But  after  the  castle 
and  demesne  of  Tamworth  had  passed  through  four  successive  barons  from 
Bobert,  the  family  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Philip  de  Marmion,  who 
died  in  20th  Edward  I.  without  issue  male.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  castle 
of  Tamworth  by  Alexander  de  Freville,  who  married  Mazera,  his  grand- 
daughter. Baldwin  de  Freville,  Alexander's  desceiidant,  in  the  reign  of 
fijchard  I.,  by  the  supposed  tenure  of  his  castle  of  Tamworth,  claimed  the 
office  of  Royal  Champion,  and  to  do  the  service  appertaining;  namely,  on 
^e  day  of  coronation,  to  ride,  completely  armed,  upon  a  barbed  horse,  into 
Westminster  Hall,  and  there  to  challenge  the  combat  against  any  who 
Would  gainsay  the  king's  title.  But  this  office  was  adjudged  to  Sir  John 
bymoke,  to  whom  the  manor  of  Scrivelby  had  descended  by  another  of  the 
co-heiresses  of  Robert  de  Marmion ;  and  it  remains  in  that  family,  whose 
representative  is  Hereditary  Champion  of  England  at  the  present  diy.  The 
family  and  possessions  of  Freville  have  merged  in  the  Earls  of  Ferrars.  I 
have  not,  therefore,  created  a  new  family,  but  only  revived  the  titles  of  an 
old  one  in  an  imaginary  personage. 

It  was  one  of  the  Marmion  family,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.^  per- 
formed t^t  chivalrous  feat  before  the  very  castle  of  Norham,  which  Bishop 
Percy  has  woven  into  his  beautiful  ballad,  "  The  Hermit  ot  Warkworth.'* 
The  story  is  thus  told  by  Leland  :— 

"  Tht  QvoUa  eun  jn  to  tbr  mirchm  ^r  Sn«;lu]di  ftnd  dmtrejtd  ihn  isMlia  &  Warl  mbS 

^ttb<MK  uid  tnwwTTKn  mocb  nri^^uTtliuni^cri^ind  nurchck 
>'  At.  tJili  TjD»,  T}i4tniiife  Qmy  bid  hk  mviiflv'  delbiiilMl  ^grti&m  Insa  iha  ^cqUk 
**  Ii  Torv  ii  «imdcffulpn»c«sa  Co  {l«ilu%»  wlikL  mJMilibfiia  cuu  bjr  himgn  Kid  ksefH  hf 

Vi«  R4H  ^H  FEr«  Ln  Narlhuinb«rl>nil ;  for  tJuStmUw  becunfl  ki  pmimBi,  kiVor  thuf  IlacI 


k  a.  Jtrj  rU^tcTaL«  of  gold^  to  wlULuit  H&RatDn,  Unlir^t,  with  b  ]4n«r  df  snouuiindBmc]^^ 

"- ijn  l^tiB*  ^  ■^('u^'^  1^  'n>A  L^  duinninat  rUc«  lb  HtsrLMtcl,  Md  Ltivr  M  l«i  the 

&■  ■D*fw  wfkA  lirt?*n  W  fkmniVh    ik>  hv  *^nL  la  Narliuu ;  vhJkhBF,  w|lM|i  i  dun  cf 

prm^  mi  rmrr  Sfmr  tffBtMU  ot  rlw  fkKucJib  st^tchtai, 
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inoantapoBj««rliotM.»iidi7del7ke»T»lteiiftm«itOTewrlb«  avMilMrtatkni, 
ItoiMke  God  tf  I  r«Mu«  not  thy  body  dewle  or  •lyre,  or  I  myMlf  vyl  dye  flbr  It 

-  Whereupon  be  loke  hli  ourMre,  ftnd  rod*  amooc  the  throne  of  ennemya;  te 
larcd  sore  ttrlpes  on  him.  ud  DuUed  him  al  the  laet  out  of  hit  Mdel  to  the  grooade. 
^  Then  TlKMnM  Gray*  with  el  the  hole  gnrrieon,  leCte  prick  yn  among  the  Bootto, 
wondid  them  and  their  ttonei,  that  they  were  orerthrowan ;  and  MarmioD.  acre  ben 
honid  acayn,  and.  with  Oray,  penewed  the  Soottei  yn  chaMi  There  were  taken  W  h 
prise :  and  the  women  of  Norham  twoucht  them  to  tho  fboM  mm  Co  fallow  the  4±ut. 

NoTX  10^  page  118. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  hofd. 

Baron  of  Ttoieellf  and  of  Ford, 

And  CapUnn  of  the  Mold. 

Were  accuracy  of  any  consequence  in  a  fictitious  Darratire.  tlii 
leUau's  name  ought  to  have  been  William ;  for  William  Heron  of  Foo 
'*Liuband  to  the  famoos  Lady  Ford,  whose  siren  charms  are  said  to  ha^ 
onr  James  IV.  so  dear.  Moreover,  the  said  William  Heron  was,  at  th 
supposed,  a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  being  surrendered  by  Henry  YIIL 
count  of  his  share  in  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Bobert  Ker  of  Cessford.  Hi 
represented  in  the  text  as  residine  at  the  Court  of  Scotland,  was,  ii 
livmg  in  her  own  castle  at  Ford. — See  Sir  Richabd  Hsxon's  cniioos 
Hogy  cf  the  Heron  Family. 

^'OTX  11,  page  120. 

Jame*  haeVd  the  cause  of  that  moekprineet 
Warbeck,  that  Flemieh  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power. 
What  time  we  razed  old  Aytoun  Tower. 

The  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  Bichard,  Duke  of  York,  is  weD  k 
:  n  1496,  he  was  received  honourably  in  Scotland ;  and  James  lY^  afte 
ferring  upon  him  in  marriage  his  own  relation,  the  Lady  Catherine  G 
made  war  on  England  in  b^alf  of  his  pretensions.  To  retaliate  an  iu^ 
of  England,  Surrey  advanced  into  Berwickshire  at  the  head  of  eonsidt 
forces,  but  retreated,  after  taking  the  inconsiderable  fortress  of  Ayton. 

NoTK  12,  page  120. 

here  be  some  have  pricked  as  far, 

On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar  ; 
Have  drunk  the  numks  of  St  Bothan*s  ale. 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale  ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Oreenlaw*s  goods. 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods. 

The  garrisons  of  the  English  castles  of  Wark,  Norham,  and  Ber 
were,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  very  troublesome  neighbours  to  Scot 
Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Liedington  wrote  a  poem,  callea  **  The  Blind  Ba 
Comfort,"  when  his  barony  of  Blythe,  in  Lauderdale,  was  harried  by '. 
land  Foster,  the  English  captain  of  Wark,  with  his  company,  to  the  niL 
of  800  men.  They  spoiled  the  poetical  knight  of  6000  sheep,  SCO  no 
horses  and  mares;  the  whole  furniture  of  his  house  of  Blyth^  wortli 
pounds  Scots  (£8 : 6 : 8),  and  everything  else  that  was  portable. 

NoTB  13,  page  121. 

The  priest  of  Shoreswood — he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train. 

This  churchman  seems  to  have  been  akin  to  Welsh,  the  Ticir'i 
Thomas  of  'ExeX.ec,  QlXcaAax  vc&nxk.^  tlie  Cornish  insurgents  m  1649.  " 
man,**  sa^a  BioVmuiedLt "  YvaflL  tjvkk^j  ^Baoft.>sX\va«e^>si.\£sssu  K«  was  of  wo  \ 
•tatUTe,  but  weU  aeX.,  mv^  tD\^>aXSi\«i  wsw^wiLv  ;^«.^^ v^«^  ^«^^ 
■hot  weBtbotli  \\kttve\oTv^WH  wiii  AvivtvV^ofc  cnm^%^\^ 
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ling.**  This  model  of  clerical  talents  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
pou  the  steeple  of  his  own  V:harch. 

Note  14,  page  122. 

■  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod. 

Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
l^om  all  the  south  of  Sicily, 
Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

Umli«  wM  of  Piftl«rmo,  uid  born  of  »  rerr  noble  flunlly,  and  vhen  TWjr  jroang, 
3  much  the  Tanlties  of  toil  worid,  and  »TOided  the  oonrene  of  mankind,  roolring 
I  hereelf  wholly  to  Ood  Almightr.  that  she,  by  dirine  inqrfration,  fonook  h«r 
use.  and  nerer  was  more  heard  of  till  her  body  was  found  in  that  deft  of  a  rock, 
lost  inaooesrible  mounuin,  where  now  the  chapel  is  built ;  and  they  affirm  she  wtm 
there  by  the  hands  of  angels ;  for  that  place  was  not  fbrmerly  so  accessible  (as  now 
)  dairs  of  the  Saint ;  and  eren  now  it  is  a  rery  bad,  and  steepy,  and  breakneck 
his  frightAil  place,  this  holy  woman  lired  a  great  many  years,  fieedinf  only  on 
>und  KTOwtng  on  that  barren  mountain,  and  creeping  into  a  narrow  and  dreadfVil 
)ck,  which  was  always  dropping  wet,  and  was  her  puoe  of  retirement  aa  well  aa 
.ring  worn  out  ereii  the  rock  with  her  knees  in  a  certain  place,  which  is  now 
purpose  to  show  it  to  those  who  come  her*."— fay^w  U  Sietif  mud  MaUm,  by  Mr 
en,  (son  to  the  poet),  pt  107. 

NoTX  15,  page  123. 
JWar  John  • 


iimself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have  ntark'd  ten  aves  and  two  creeds. 

John  understood  the  soporific  virtue  of  his  beads  and  oreriary,  at 
is  namesake  in  Babelais.  ''  But  Gargantua  could  not  sleep  by  any 
n  which  side  soever  he  turned  himself.  Whereupon  the  monk  said 
I  never  sleep  soundly  but  when  I  am  at  sermon  or  prayers :  Let 
ore  begin,  you  and  I,  the  seven  penitential  nsalms,  to  try  whether 
not  quickly  fall  asleep.*  The  conceit  pleasea  Gargantua  very  well ; 
auing  the  first  of  these  psalms,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  Beati  ^uorttm, 
asleep,  both  the  one  and  the  other.** 

Note  16,  page  128. 
The  summon*d  Palmer  came  in  place 
mer,  opposed  to  a  Pti^nm,  was  one  who  made  it  his  sole  business 
different  holy  shrines;  travelling  incessantly,  and  subsisting  by 
whereas  the  Pilgrim  retired  to  his  usual  home  and  occupations, 
had  paid  his  devotions  at  the  particular  spot  which  was  the  object 
fP'image.  The  Palmers  seem  to  have  been  the  Questionarii  of  the 
icottish  canons  1242  and  1296. 

Note  17,  page  124. 

To  fair  St  Andrews  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  hts  holv  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billow^  sound. 

^ns  {Seottich,  St  Rule),  a  monk  of  Patree,  in  Achaia,  warned-  by 
is  said,  A.  D.  870,  to  have  sailed  westward,  until  he  landed  at  St 
,  in  Scotland,  where  he  founded  a  chapel  and  tower.  The  latter 
uidingi  and,  though  we  may  doubt  the  precise  date  of  its  foun- 
.  certainly  one  of  uie  most  ancient  edifices  in  Scotland.  A  cave, 
snting  the  ruinous  castle  of  the  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews,  bear* 
!  of  this  religious  person.  It  is  diflicult  of  access ;  and  the  rock 
it  is  hewed  is  wa^ed  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  nearly  round, 
1  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height.  On  one  side  is  a  sort 
altar;  on  the  other,  an  aperture  into  an  inner  den,  where  the 
>  ascetic,  who  inhabited  this  dwelling,  probably  slept.  At  ftill  tide, 
d  regre»8  are  hardly  practicable.  As  RegaluB  wi\.  cnVQn£a«i\.  \2iba 
tan  Bee  of  Scotland,  and  converted  the  imiab\lan\A\Tv>i\v«N\((»!^« 
me  reaeoB  to  complain,  that  the  ancient  uaoift  ol  '^^CMa  VCwa 
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Beguli)  ahould  have  been  8a]>erteded,  even  in  feVoar  of  the  totekr  nmt  at 
Scotland.     The  reason  of  the  change  was,  that  St  Hole  is  lud  to  km  , 
brought  to  Scotland  the  relics  of  Saint  Andrew. 

NoTX  18,  page  134. 

Saint  ¥lUan*$  blessed  well. 

Whose  spring  eanfreneied  dreamt  (Kspel, 
And  the  crazed  irai»  restore. 

8t  FQlan  was  a  Scottish  saint  of  some  repntation.  Although  Popoy  % 
with  as,  matter  of  abomination,  yet  the  common  people  still  retain  tOBeaf 
the  superstitions  connected  with  it.  There  are  in  Perthshire  sererslvdii 
and  springs  dedicated  to  St  Fillan,  which  are  still  ^cea  of  pikraasgeaii 
offerings,  even  among  the  Protestants.  They  are  held  powmu  m  cMsiaf 
madness ;  and,  in  some  of  very  late  occurrence,  lunatics  have  been  left  iB 
uight  bound  to  the  holy  stone,  in  confidence  that  the  saint  would  cue  asi 
unloose  them  before  morning. 

Note  19,  page  126. 
The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair,  % 

Ettrick  Forest,  now  a  range  of  mountainous  sheep-walks,  was  anckntlj 
reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  chase.  Since  it  was  disparked,  the 
wood  has  been,  by  degrees,  almost  totally  destroyed,  although,  vhercrcr 
protected  from  the  sheep,  copses  soon  arise  without  any  planting.  Wbea 
the  ELing  hunted  therejhe  often  summoned  the  array  of  the  country  to  sect 
and  {Cssist  his  sport.  Thus,  in  1528,  James  V.  **  made  proclamation  to  ill 
lords,  barons,  gentlemen,  landward-men,  and  freeholders,  that  they  ihoefal 
compear  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  month's  victuals,  to  pass  with  the  Kins 
where  he  pleased,  to  dantoa  the  thieves  of  Tiviotdale,  Annandale,  liddis- 
dale,  and  other  parts  of  that  country ;  and  also  warned  all  gentlemea  that 
had  good  doss  to  bring  them,  that  he  might  hunt  in  the  said  country  at  he 
pleased :  The  whiik  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  Eail 
of  Atbole,  and  so  all  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  HiglUand,  d^  aod 
brought  their  hounds  with  them  in  like  manner,  to  hunt  with  the  Ki^  •■ 
he  pleased. 

"  The  McoDd  daj  of  June  the  King  past  out  of  Edinburgh  to  the  huBtiac:  with  mimr 
of  the  nobleB  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland  with  him,  to  tl^  number  of  twelve  thowiu 
men ;  and  then  past  to  Meggitland,  and  hounded  and  lutwked  all  the  coontiTaiidbovBdi: 
that  is  to  say,  Crammat,  Pappertlaw,  St  Mary-lawa,  CarlaTriek,  Chapel.  Ewiadoon^  aid 
Longhope.    I  heard  say,  he  slew,  in  these  bounds,  eighteen  score  of  urts."  I 

These  huiitiugs  had,  of  course,  a  military  character,  and  attendanee  apou 
them  was  a  part  of  the  dutv  of  a  vassal.  The  act  for  abolishing  wani  or 
military  tenui-es  in  Scotlano,  enumerates  the  services  of  hunting,  I  '~ 
watching,  and  warding,  as  those  which  were  in  future  to  be  ille^ 

Taylor,  the  water-poet,  has  given  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  theae 
huntings  were  conducted  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  seveateentk 
century,  liaviug  been  present  at  Braemar  upon  such  an  occasion:— 

■     I   :,■      :   ^....     L    ,,,:.i    i     ,■■_.     ■ , . ;     .:.,ll-     _,.   .    r  „        .    .    ■  ■  ■  ■       .!       ■■.■     ..    ,     ,  - .    .    ..,:     .     ,•  .  ;.     .     ■:  ut  if  $«'. 

of  U  uikiLc<j' I  tfALOca  BnkLue,  uii  cf  liucliaij ;  uid  Jijivru.  L^iAl  Jbr^Lme.  hiu  mud  tur  w  sb 
Marl  aT  M4:rrAiL4  th*^t  VHanit^^n,  wMi  wnj  tuQch  ]tnnDur«d,  aitd  mj'  lut  ivund  md  *?• 


provni  rtUniA,  KLr  Waljluu.  Mmr*]'^  iJilctL  at  AbfuftArtiir.  and  Jmnrind*^  ol  fUbwv*,  Ib^ul 

•■qtilres^  and  thtilr  fGltdvert  t  ill  aiKl  uvurj  msq^  ht  Hi^iiBr^lf  In  oua  liaUi,  rt  ^I  t'JT^T™  ™ 


(far  ihett  pLi«uim;J  du  Egtue  lutu  Umv  ii4flbl!U4ii  {:&untrf a  La  bujtt ;  wfaer«  lb«r  ^  9unt 
tfaeiujiElTei  tu  tlitL  tmbti  utfi)c«  H EablnJ(*JiiiBiJ ,  wiiti,  f<Kr  tLe  ajci4  ii«n,  «paik  HAUM  M 
Jrlkh ;  U3d,  Jfi  Ibrmiir  tbuc,  wtn  Mum*  p«pl#  witlcb  vtrv  caUrd  lbs  H.^ji«^*v  TbritlM 
H— ■hneij  with  but  UDS  »1«  a-plkw^  stoeklngi  {vbicb  thaj  dpjj  iJurt'boHl,  luiil*  el  1 1!^ 
«uErardirsneBQiiii4n,>Il]cli  tbcTnll  Urlaii ;  u  for  bn«cl»H.  maor  bf  Umiii,  aoriMr 
nirnfHii^^jt,  iuvcr  tsar^  a|i«,  biit  algrtLh  of  tint  mmv  rtuffUul  ihtit  bwv  jj  of:  Hi^  JP*** 
nin«  M^Mt  <it  wFoatlu  otiilay  qp  uraw  '  wiih  a  |>[ajd  aUOHt  tlulr  ^aiU^^Afa :  vlikh  ft  l  Bs^ 
Uq  Qn^liVfiti^  tuMf^-n^,  Tnuc'cL^m^R  miu^v^^^^xn'  VrUf  ^XA£  ibi«fr  iun,B ;  ^lih  bluf-fl^  «fa  h 
ttu.*ir  bita^s;  fe  ViAn^fVLiirchiJv^,  ^J|^  <4l^n^  V«<1  V^n^,  ikVfUv&  \'kNja!t  ^'^^:^l'    ^1-^4  gj^itf  mm  1M 


1  PttseottW*  HUt«r»  01  *SQ««aA,Via»  •flteiw^^-Vft. 
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ikrb,  ilurki,  unl  LDclaKl>«r  ax^-  Willi  LLch  ftmu  1  ftjuitd  sv^ti j  of  iftiBI  fcrmnl 
ItluK^  AjfurUicilr  ftUJrtj  boj  luiiii  ar  whit  ricitnn  iwMivdr  iliu  cirtu^  mttioa|Bb 
1  D(i4  dkMLfcLn  to  vosr  it;  tor.  it  ibvt  do^  th?n,  tbrj  wjU  dtndkJn  to  huiat,  h:itr  vSll^nc- 
Ln  ilwlrilap ;  bm  It  tuttit  Iw  tk^il  uitiLi  Lb«m  ^i|  ia^iu  tliajr  JtAbHF  ihmi  irc  Ui^ 
vltb  UlllllMA  V)d  tbQ  IHJi^  ^  Ltl  t>fl  ItleULihlL  TJj  Is  its*  tb«  I'^Lygi*  tlwt  I  fbuoa 
3bltni«n  *Md  fAnUeam  id  Lbai«  iLfcpu  But  li?  pi'Q«e^  Ca  ilte  kiuitiLMf  ,— 
id  tiord  of  Ibfr  hBTioit  puL  iqe  Jntg  Iqb^  itniw.  I  rods  ^ilb  lii  ru  rnni]  hu  ttQikIc, 
4r  ibc  mini  ofAii  old  a>t]«,  nUlcd  lb*  Ckitio  vt  Ki^idroiItU,  It  viv  buliL  bj  Kliifr 
luiDum^fbr  kl■MJli■■ll>;-tIOt|^^  ^Ijb  t»Jfn«i{  in  iJAnOaFLil,  «tL«ri  EJ^aiJ  lMk  Oou- 
^lil^tthd  K^tniLN  WlIliMJu,  rtl|Ruid  In  bifi&iLiL  J  rp^l  of  ji.  Ini^ujri  U  wu  th* 
1 1&« lu  LboM  parti;  ibr I  wh  to* ipafi*  or  twelTe dkjri  ^»r.  t»n»»  I 


H  parti;  ibri  wh  tbtipas*  of  twelTedk/i  aft»r.  t»n»»  I  hv  «4thK 

,  ..  JibilAtloa  ^r  uiF  croktkEn!,  but  lii^Br,    vitd  h^prwi,  wijlvih,  ui4  fU*^ 

T«it^Thkh  bmAv  ma  doublh  llw(  I  mhv^iiid  h««^r  }urr  ■o^n  «  tiuEMd  iif  lin. 

tbit  Rnt  dAjr.  *■  ti^voliBd  «fcbl  t$ill«,  wtitirf  tiitn  wuK  lati^i  ccitLimH,  built  hd 

lE^a  lu  vltE[jh  tlmj  ekII  LdTiquIu/ilL  I  [Jiabk  qlt  <i'>otl  Lfrnl  KnkJn^,  lii«  ovm^ 
tm\  I  jb^>uLd  ftlvAji  bm  k>diHl  m  hU  LbJ^big  :  tlio  Lltcbta  Iwlnf  alui^t  on  tb^  ^144 

ifujif  k<iitiH and  jidU  IXHliTJB.  »»il  nwnj*]^il^  tuntiric  and  vlibillnp,  m\iii  gnus 
zhHT.^d*  f  vtilwa  S^e4  ;  ■QdnJ^t^  run.  uid  it«v«-i  bf^^r  tnUteork  kur^*^  Ud,  ham, 
un.  ttit'^PKi  )W4J;  fatxmi.  cbLckeiiLiH  |MrtJ'ul$«i,  muiMxxild,  baUb-Di:Hdj.  iiapiTkdl^ 
moitganiaj  fH^  al*^  acka,  vbluiaud  cian^  lank  (dr  aU^faat),  villa  man  ^Lbot 

■a,  and  miirw  ^tifui  (titM,  ««  bad  contLnuaJIj'  Eti  nip^Hlumi  atrundaDEsa.  ao^lLllv 
Ai«Un,  H-ihsri,  aud  hriHiirlit  hy  w  kird'i  lenania  and  ifUrY^/vrt  tt?  ritrtkLal  our 
0^  f^tutii«Ui  oj  AHiTl«fln  or  flfwco  kuadnd  ^»ii  asd  hoiwa,    Tbn  nivinAr  ^  thi 

tbai  1  fmw  or  ui  busdrad  man  dn  rlia  varlf  in  Ubo  ^ainiioft  and  Lkejf  dti  dt^^no 
t  dirvn  warn,  knd  ivrfiii,  tip\%,  tif  \cm  m\itt  tompt^  lb«f  dv  bring,  or  chu*  hi, 
t  oimir  Iiitf^iti  ((w0, ttirwi, 4r fV>iir  bui3dr«l initliwd]  lAMM  DT mcl^«  lAaca, ulba 
^bjkU  a]]|iti[iii  ihaui ;  tbna,  wh«i  dajr  ia  ihud*,  tbi  uicdi  and  |r^Mii«itkpii  vf  tiicdr 

dorlJa  urioto  tba  nM  plaOn>  tDinBttm«  wadJiic  up  (o  Ibe  iiiLddLfta,  ItH^eb 
bnPIB  com*  Eg  ibv  piftcv.  dc^lk  dmrrt  lati  tJi«  ground,  u|l 


•  pn 


if  Hie  bbj  <scMi,  tQ  LtiGh»  tlnkbil]  nitu  do  Uek  thcLr  aw  a  Dnecn  ^  hir,  bdqd«>  Iboir 

iftaiirE.  wtaLdi  Lhtfjr  carrj  vlib  Ibtm,  m»  can  bur,  eluw  and  ibBia,  a  liarqyD'buH  pr 
m  nflL  vbJob  tfat^  do  Kldoni  dbeliarp  Infali^  TbeTt,  »nor  v  hiad  m«M  Lbora 
■      ■  '  '  ■       pctilTe  the d<tar  *pfH3*r ^nthe  htHi  rwunii  abotil  ta 


t  maUnff  *  J  ,  . .     ,^  .  _  - 

H  itLiotna  Tall«]f  vh«wa1^£  LhE£i  all  iba  vaLlo^^.  on  ta«,'h  iJde,  Ih4ax  waj'ltlii]. 
^nid  oaapla  oritraiiff  liiib  urtjlioiiELdt,  lb«T  *t»  ^H  I'ii  Ihomi  h  octaiiou  icrrfli, 
uvd  of  dtiT,  tbalTltA  dovi  Jp'^  »rr?«*,  dnirU,  m^i]  4PK|c^n>  tu  thq  R^acc  i^f  tvo 


uvd  of  dMT,  tbalTltA  dovi  fi^i^  »rr?«t,  dnirU,  m^i]  4PK|c^n>  tu  thq  R^acc  i^f  tvo 
nnn  hi  drtrirtnMabi.i  VhlCfh  a^et ar^  d lipoir*!  of,  ftii^*  on*  vkj.,  hud  updii 
'«]f jr  and  tlilrtf  HUld^  JtMd  im>»  tbaa  vj^i^uifEL  InTL  Icji-  ua^  ui  ua^  nunv  vUlttll. 

NoTK  20,  page  129. 

By  lone  Shunt  Mary**  silent  lake. 

beantifol  slieet  of  water  forms  the  reservoir  from  which  the  Yarrow 
I  source.  It  is  connected  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the  Loch  of 
es,  and  surrounded  by  mountains'.  In  the  winter,  it  is  still  fre- 
by  flights  of  wild  swans ;  hence  my  friend  Mr  Wordsworth's  lines— 

**  The  iiran  on  sweet  Si.  Mary's  \ak» 
FloAta  double,  swan  and  shadow.** 

the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  Brvhope  Tower. 
ti-place  of  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Philip  Scott  of  Dryhope,  ana 
3y  the  traditional  name  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  married 
:r  Scott  of  Harden,  no  less  renowned  for  his  depredations,  than  his 
r  her  beauty.  Her  romantic  appellation  was,  in  latter  days,  with 
slice,  conferred  on  Miss  Mary  Lilias  Scott,  the  last  of  the  elder 
)f  the  Harden  family.  The  author  well  remembers  the  talent  and 
the  latter  Flower  of  Yarrow,  though  age  had  then  injured  the 
which  procured  her  the  name.  The  words  usuiilly  sung  to  the  air 
>edside,"  beginning,  "  What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose,'^  were  com- 
ber honour. 

Note  21,  page  129. 

in  feudal  strife,  a  foe. 

Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low. 

chapel  of  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes  {de  lacubus)  was  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  lake,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  was  injured  by  the  clau 
,  in  a  feud  with  the  Cranstouns,  but  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  vestiges  of  the  building  can 
ircely  be  traced ;  but  the  burial-ground  is  still  used  as  a  cemetery, 
al,  in  a  spot  so  very  retired,  has  an  uncommonly  striking  effect, 
tiges  of  the  chaplain's  house  are  yet  visible.  Being  in  a  high  situa- 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  lake,  with  Wit  tiy^iWA  m<cracix\»fl\  qV 
e,  belonging,  with  the  lake  itself,  to  Lord  ^apvex.  Qu^>Dk&\si&\wD^ 
irer  ofDryhope,  mentioned  in  a  precedins  uote* 
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KoTS  22,  page  180. 
-  Ike  Wumrfft  ffraw ; 


Thai  Wizard  Pria^t,  whose  bones  are  tkrusi 
From  company  of  holy  dust. 

At  one  comer  of  the  bnrial-groimd  of  the  demoliahed  chapel,  hot  tritbont 
its  precincts,  is  a  small  mound,  called  JBinrean's  Corse,  whexe  tiaditiai 
deposits  the  remains  of  a  necromantic  priest  the  former  tensat  <tf  tin 
chapltdnry. 

KoTS  23,  page  190. 

Some  ruder  and  more  savage  seene. 

Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  LocK^kene. 

Loch-skene  is  a  mountain  lake,  of  considerable  size,  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Moffat- water.  The  character  of  the  scenery  is  uncommonly  savage;  aai 
the  earn,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has,  for  many  ajges,  built  its  nest  yearly  upon  u 
islet  in  the  lake.  Loch-skene  discharges  itself  into  a  brook,  which,  afta  a 
short  and  precipitate  course,  falls  from  a  cataract  of  immense  hei^t,  and 
gloomy  grandeur,  called,  from  its  appearance,  the  "  Grey  Mare's  TaiL"  Tint 
**  Giant's  Grave,**  afterwards  mentioned,  is  a  sort  of  trench,  which  bears  that 
name,  a  little  way  from  the  foot  of  the  cataract.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
battery,  designed  to  command  the  pass. 

NoTX  24^  page  181. 

8t  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle. 

liadisfarue,  an  isle  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  was  called  Holy 
Island,  from  the  sanctity  of  its  ancient  monastery,  and  from  its  hamg  beea 
the  Episcopal  seat  of  the  See  of  Durham  durine  the  early  ages  of  Sntak 
Christianity.  A  succession  of  holy  men  held  that  office:  but  their  mehn 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  superior  fame  of  St  Cuthbert,  who  was  nxtk 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  who  bestowed  the  name  of  his  "  patrimony"  upon 
the  extensive  property  of  the  See.  The  ruins  of  the  monastery  upon  Holj 
Island  betoken  great  antiquity.  The  arches  are,  in  general,  stncti^Saxos; 
and  the  pUlars  which  support  them,  short,  strong,  and  massy.  In  aane 
places,  however,  there  are  pointed  windows,  which  indicate  that  the  build- 
mg  has  been  repaired  at  a  period  lonjg  subsequent  to  the  <niginal  foondatioB. 
The  exterior  ornaments  of  the  buildmg,  being  of  a  light  sandy  stonc^  have 
been  wasted,  as  described  in  the  text.  Lindisfame  is  not  properly  an  iilaBd, 
but  rather,  as  the  venerable  Bede  has  termed  it,  a  semi-isle ;  for,  althoogh 
surrounded  by  the  sea  at  fall  tide,  the  ebb  leaves  the  aands  dry  between  it 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Northumberland,  from  which  it  is  about  three 
miles  distant. 

Note  25,  page  136. 

-  in  their  convent-cell 

A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 
The  lately  Sdetfied. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  who,  in  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the 
great  victory  which  he  won  in  655,  against  Fenda,  the  Pagan  Edngof  Hercu, 
dedicated  Edelfleda,  then  but  a  year  eld,  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Whitby,  of  which  St  Hilda  was  then  abbess.  She  afterwaidi 
adorned  the  place  of  her  education  with  great  magnificence. 

NoTB  26,  page  136. 

of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 

Was  chatted  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  mray^d; 
They  told,  how  seo'/owlt^  pinions  fail, 
Ai  over  Whiib^*s  towers  they  saiL 

These  two  Tokudea  «x«  toxvOcl  \n»&\«^  ^o^'o^^ii,  >»:&.  >g&i68SK&.^«v^J«xa  who 
have  occasion  to  menXioxi  %\^\i«  ^^RVafiai  «t  "SJ^^S^^  '^^i^-c^^'^ 
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^yer,  not  only  beheaded,  but  petrified,  are  still  found  about  the  rocks,  and 
are  termed  by  Proteetant  fossiUsts,  Jmmonita. 

The  other  miracle  is  thus  mentioned  bv  Camden :  "  It  is  also  ascribed 
to  the  power  of  her  sanctity,  that  these  wild  geese,  which,  in  the  winter,  fly 
in  great  flocks  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  unfrozen  in  the  southern  parts,  to  the 
grokt  amazement  of  every  one,  fall  down  suddenly  upon  the  nound,  when 
they  are  in  their  flight  over  certain  neighbouring  fields  hereabouts :  a  reUt- 
tioa  I  should  not  have  made,  if  I  had  not  received  it  from  several  credible 
men.  But  those  who  are  less  inclined  to  heed  superstition,  attribute  it  to 
some  occult  quality  in  the  ground,  and  to  somewhat  of  antipathy  between  it 
and  the  geese,  such  as  they  say  is  betwixt  wolves  and  scyllaroots :  Por  that 
inch  hidden  tendencies  and  aversions,  as  we  call  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies, are  implanted  in  many  things  by  provident  Nature  for  the  preserva- 
Hon  of  them,  is  a  thing  so  evident  that  everybody  grants  it."  Mr  Charlton, 
in  his  history  of  Whitby,  points  out  the  true  origin  of  the  fable,  from  the 
number  of  sea-gulls  that,  when  flying  from  a  storm,  often  alight  near  Whitby ; 
and  from  the  woodcocks,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  who  do  the  same  upon 
tl^r  arrival  on  shore,  after  a  long  flight. 

NoTX  27,  page  136. 

ffis  lody*4  resting-filaee  of  old. 

How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told. 

St  Cnthbert  was,  in  the  choice  of  his  sepulchre,  one  of  the  most  mutable 
and  unreasonable  saints  in  the  Calendar.  He  died  a.  d.  688,  in  a  hermitage 
upon  the  Fame  Islands,  having  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne,  or 
Holy  Island,  about  two  years  before.^  His  body  was  brought  to  Lindisfarne, 
where  it  remained  until  a  descent  of  the  Danes,  about  793,  when  the  monas- 
tery was  nearlv  destroyed.  The  monks  fled  to  Scotland  with  what  they 
deemed  their  chief  treasure,  the  relicts  of  St  Cuthbert.  The  Saint  was,  how- 
ever, a  most  capricious  fellow-traveller ;  which  was  the  more  intolerable,  as, 
like  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  he  journeyed  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
companions.  They  graded  him  through  Scotland  for  several  years,  and 
came  as  far  west  as  Whithem,  in  Galloway,  whence  they  attempted  to  sail 
Utt  Ireland,  but  were  driven  back  by  tempests.  He  at  length  made  a  halt 
«t  Norham;  from  thence  he  went  to  Melrose,  where  he  remained  stationary 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  caused  himself  to  be  launched  upon  the  Tweed 
in  a  stone  eoffln,  which  lauded  him  at  Tilmouth^  in  Northumberland. 

The  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  this  Saint  is  not  now  matter  of  un- 
eertainty.  So  recently  as  17th  May  1827,  1139  years  after  his  death,  their 
discovery  and  disinterment  were  effected.  Under  a  blue  stone,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  choir  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  there  was  then  found  a  walled  grave,  containing  the 
oofllns  of  the  Saint.  The  first,  or  outer  one,  was  ascertained  to  be  that  of 
1641,  the  second  of  1041 ;  the  third,  or  inner  one,  answering  in  every  parti- 
cular to  the  description  of  that  of  698,  was  found  to  contain,  not  indeed  as 
had  been  averred  tnen,  and  even  until  1539,  the  incorruptible  body,  but  the 
entire  skeleton  of  the  Saint ;  the  bottom  of  the  grave  oeing  perfectly  dry, 
free  fit>m  offensive  smell,  and  without  the  slightest  symptom  that  a  human 
body  had  ever  undergone  decomposition  within  its  walls.  The  skeleton  was 
found  swathed  in  five  silk  robes  of  emblematical  embroidery,  the  oruu- 
mental  parts  laid  with  gold  leaf,  and  these  again  covered  with  a  robe  of 
linen.  Beside  the  skeleton  were  also  deposited  several  gold  and  silver  t»- 
lignioy  and  other  relics  of  the  Saint. 

Note  28,  page  137. 

Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir,  ^e. 
Before  his  standard  fled. 

Every  one  has  heard,  that  when  David  I.,  with  his  son  Henry,  invaded 
Northumberland  in  1136,  the  English  host  marched  against  them  under  the 

tHenrnmed  the  blaboprle  of  Lfndfsfhrne.  which,  owiiu;  to  ^>*i  \k«i&A\,Yi«  »«»i»^"W 
a»imiab»d  within  ie«  thii  three  monfths  befor*  hU  deatk^JhiAiitf  •  St  C«ftN»«ri. 
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holy  banner  of  St  Cuthbert ;  to  tbe  effleaer  of  which  was  impnti 
victory  irhich  they  obtained  in  the  bioody  batUe  of  Northallertoi 
moor.  .The  oonquerort  were  at  least  a>  mnch  indebted  to  the > 
intractability  of  the  different  tribea  who  composed  David's  ar 
whom,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the  Gkdwegianfl.  the  Britoi 
Clyde,  the  men  ot  Teviotdale  and  Lothian,  with  many  Norman  i 
warriors,  who  asserted  the  cause  of  the  Empress  Hsnd.  Se 
CaUdomOt  vol.  L  p.  822 ;  a  most  laborious,  canons,  and  interest 
tion,  from  which  considerable  defects  of  style  and  manlier  dnght 
aside  the  Scottish  antiquary. 

NoTS  89,  page  187. 

'Twos  he.  to  vindieaie  hit  reian. 
Edged  Jlfre<e8  fatehioH  on  the  Dom, 
And  ium*d  the  Con^eror  back  again, 

Cnihbert,  we  have  seen,  had  no  great  reason  to  spare  the  1 
opportunity  offered.  Accordinely,  1  find,  in  Simeon  of  DurhM 
8amt  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Alfred,  when  larking  in  the  marsl 
tonbury,  and  promised  him  assistance  and  victory  over  his  heath' 
a  consolation,  which,  as  was  reasonable,  Alfired,  after  the  victor 
down,  rewarded  by  a  royal  offeiinjr  at  the  shrine  of  the  Saint.  A 
the  Conoueror,  the  terror  spread  before  his  army,  when  he 
punish  the  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  1096,  had  forced  tl 
fly  once  more  to  Holy  Island  with  the  body  of  the  Saint.  It  wi 
replaced  before  William  Idfb  the  north ;  and,  to  balance  accoon 
queror  having  intimated  an  indiscreet  curiosity  to  view  the  Sain 
was,  while  in  the  act  of  commanding  the  shnne  to  be  opened, 
heat  and  sickness,  accompanied  with  such  a  panic  terror,  thi 
standing  there  was  a  stmiptuous  dinner  prepared  for  him,  he 
eating  a  morsel  (which  the  monkish  histormn  seems  to  have 
small  part  both  of  the  miracle  and  the  penance),  and  never  drew  h 
he  got  to  the  nver  lees. 

NoTK  ao,  page  137. 

Saint  iuthhert  iitSf  and  toils  to  frame 
The  seo'bom  beads  that  bear  hut  name. 

Although  we  do  not  learn  that  Cuthbert  was,  during  his  S 
artificer  as  Dunstan,  his  brother  in  sanctity,  yet^  since  his  de 
acquired  the  reputation  of  fordng  those  Entrochi  which  are  fu 
the  rocks  of  Holy  Island,  and  pass  there  by  the  name  of  St 
Beads.  While  at  this  task,  he  is  supposed  to  sit  during  the  ni 
certain  rock,  and  use  another  as  his  anvil.  This  story  was  perm 
in  former  daya^  at  least  the  Saint's  legend  contains  some  not  moi 

KoTK  81,  page  187. 

Old  ChheuJf, 

Ceolwulf,  or  Colwulf,  King  of  Northumberland,  flourished  in 
century.  He  was  a  man  of  some  lenrning ;  for  the  venerable  Bed 
to  him  his  "Ecclesiastical  History.**  He  abdicated  the  throne 
and  retired  to  Holy  Island,  where  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sand 
as  Colwulf  was,  however,  I  fear  the  foundation  of  the  penance 
not  correspond  with  his  character;  for  it  is  recordefl  among  his  ai 
that,  finding  the  air  of  the  island  raw  and  cold,  he  indulged  i 
whose  rule  had  hitherto  confined  them  to  milk  or  water,  with  tl 
able  privilege  of  using  wine  or  ale.  If  any  rigid  antiquary  insi 
objection,  he  is  welcome  to  suppose  the  peuance^vault  was  mteu* 
founder,  for  the  more  genial  purposes  of  a  cellar. 

TijnemoutK  »  VaugW^  "Piv)»«u. 
rhat  there  vm  wi  wxdeut.  ^xtorj  *X'Vsti«o««i^\*«<«^ 
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titiuited  on  a  high  rocky  point;  and,  doubtless,  many  a  v<m  was  made  to 
the  shrine  by  the  distressed  mariners  who  drove  towards  the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Northumberland  in  stormy  weather.  It  was  ancientiy  a  nunnery ; 
tor  Virea,  abbess  of  Tynemouth,  presented  St  Cuthbert  (yet  aUve)  with  a 
rare  winding-sheet,  in  emulation  of  a  holy  lady  called  Tuoa,  who  had  sent 
lum  a  coffin :  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitby,  and  of  Holy  Island,  the  intro- 
duction of  nuns  at  Tynemouth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  is  an  anachron- 
ism. The  nunnery  at  Holy  Island  is  altogether  'fictitious.  ■  Indeed,  St 
Cuthbert  was  unlikely  to  permit  such  an  establishment ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  accepting  the  mortuary  gifts  above  mentioned,  and  his  carrying  on  < 
a  visiting  acquamtance  with  'the  Abbess  of  C!oldiugham,  he  certainly  hated 
the  whole  female  sex;  and,  in  revenge  of  a  slippery  trick  played  tonim  by 
ha  Irish  princess,  he,  after  death,  in^cted  severe  penances  on  such  as  pre- 
•umed  to  approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  shrine. 

Note  83,  page  141. 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose, 
Alive,  within  the  tomb. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  religious,  who  broke  their  vows  of  chastity, 
«ere  subjected  to  the  same  penalty  as  the  Eoman  vestals  in  a  similar  case. 
A  small  niche,  sufficient  to  enclose  their  bodies,  was  made  in  the  massive 
wall  of  the  convent;  a  slender  pittance  of  food  and  water  was  deposited  in 
it;  and  the  awful  words,  Vade  in  Pace,  were  the  signal  for  immuring  the 
criminal.  It  is  not  likely  that,  in  latter  times,  this  punishment  was  often 
resorted  to;  but,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Coldingham,  were  some 
years  hsp  discovered  tiie  remains  of  a  female  skeleton,  which,  from  the 
shape  of  the  niche,  and  position  of  the  figure,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  im- 
mured nun. 

rrhd  Edinburgh  Keviewer,  on  stanza  xxxii./MwA  suggests  that  the  proper 
reaaing  of  the  sentence  is  vade  in  paeem — not  part  in  peace,  but  go  into 
peace,  or  into  eternal  rest,  a  pretty  intelligible  mittimus  to  another  world. 

if  OTE  34,  page  150. 
The  village  inn. 
Tlte  accommodations  of  a  Scottish  hostelrie,  or  inn,  in  the  16th  century, 
may  be  collected  from  Dunbar's  admirable  tale  of  *'  The  Friars  of  Berwick.** 
Simon  Lawder,  "  the  gay  ostlier,*'  seems  to  have  hved  very  comfortably ; 
and  his  wife  decorated  her  person  with  a  scarlet  kirtle,  and  a  belt  of  silk 
and  silver,  and  rin^s  upon  her  fingers,  and  feasted  her  paramour  with 
rabbits,  capons,  partridges,  and  Bourdeaux  wine.  At  least,  if  the  Scottish  inns 
were  not  good,  it  was  not  for  want  of  encouragement  from  the  legislature. 
who,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  only  enacted,  that  in  all  boroughs 
and  fairs  there  be  hostellaries,  having  stables  and  chambers,  and  provision 
for  man  and  horse,  but  by  another  statute,  ordained  that  no  man,  travelling 
on  horse  or  foot,  should  presume  to  lodge  anywhere  except  in  these  hostel- 
laries ;  and  that  no  person,  save  innkeepers,  should  receive  such  travellei^, 
under  the  penalty  or  forty  shillings,  for  exercising  such  liospitality.i  But,  m 
spite  of  these  provident  enactments,  the  Scottish  hostels  are  but  indifferent, 
and  strangers  continue  to  find  reception  in  the  houses  of  individuals. 

Note  36,  page  164. 

The  death  of  a  dear  friend. 

Among  other  omens  to  which  faithful  credit  is  given  among  the  Scottish 

peasantry,  is  what  is  called  the  "  dead-bell,'*  explained,  by  my  friend  James 

Hogg,  to  oe  that  tinkling  in  the  ears  which  the  country  people  regard  as 

the  secret  intelligence  of  some  friend*s  decease. 

Note  36,  page  156. 
The  Goblin-Hall. 
A  vaulted  ball  under  the  ancient  castle  of  Giffot^  ox  Xt%\.et,  ^\sa\\.>«Ks% 

1  Jmmut  I.,  Parliament  i.  oap.  24 ;  ParUax&enX )^  qk|^  M. 
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either  name  indifferently),  the  coiMtraction  of  wbicb  Jiai  from  a  Terr  lanote 
period  been  ascribed  to  magic.  The  Statistical  Account  of  the  Pariah  of 
Garvald  and  Baro  gives  the  following  account  of  the  present  state  of  tiui 
castle  and  apartment:—"  Upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  water  of  Hopei 
on  tiie  east,  and  a  large  rivulet  on  the  west,  stands  the  ancient  eastte  of 
Yester.  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals,  relates,  that '  Hi^h  Gifibid  de 
Yester  died  in  1267 ;  that  in  his  castle  there  was  a  capacious  cavern,  forned 
by  maeical  art,  and  called  in  the  country  Bo-Hall,  ».  e.  Hobgoblin  HslL'  A 
stair  of  twenty-four  steps  led  down  to  this  apartment,  which  is  a  large  utd 
spacious  hall,  with  an  arched  roof;  and  though  it  hath  stood  for  so  bmbj 
centuries,  and  been  exposed  to  the  external  air  for  a  period  of  fifty  oriiztj 
years,  it  is  still  as  firm  and  entire  as  if  it  had  only  stuod  a  few  years.  Frasi 
the  floor  of  this  hall,  another  stair  of  thirty-six  steps  leads  down  to  a  pit  ^ 
which  hath  a  communication  with  Hopes-water.  A  great  part  of  thewaw 
of  this  large  and  ancient  castle  are  still  standing.  There  is  a  traditioB,  that 
the  castle  of  Yester  was  the  last  fortification,  in  this  country,  that  surTah 
dered  to  General  Gray,  sent  into  Scotland  by  Protector  Somerset**— 5Wii<»- 
eal  Account,  vol.  xiii.-— I  have  only  to  add,  that,  in  1737,  the  Goblin  Hallwn 
tenanted  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale*s  falconer,  as  I  learn  from  a  poeoi  by 
Boyse,  entitled  "  Retirement^**  written  upon  visiting  Yester.  It  is  now  rea* 
dered  iiiaccessible  by  the  fall  of  the  stair. 

Note  87,  page  156. 
TUre  floated  Haec^s  banner  trim 
Abate  Norweyan  warriors  grim. 

In  1268,  Haoo,  King  of  Norway,  came  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde  with  a 
powerful  armament,  and  made  a  descent  at  Largs,  in  Ayrshire.  Here  ha 
was  encountered  and  defeated,  on  the  2d  October,  by  Alexander  UL  Haoo 
retreated  to  Orkney,  where  he  died  soon  after  this  disgrace  to  his  anm. 
There  are  stiU  existmg,  near  the  place  of  battle,  many  barrows,  some  of  which, 
having  been  opened,  were  found,  as  usual,  to  contain  bones  and  umi. 

NoTK  88,  page  1^. 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle. 

"  A  pentacle  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded  with  five  comers,  acoot#if  to 
the  five  senses,  and  suitably  inscribed  with  characters.  This  the  majpoas 
extends  towards  the  spirits  which  he  invokes,  when  they  are  stabbonand 
rebellious,  and  refuse  to  be  conformable  unto  the  ceremimies  and  rites  of 
magic.**— See  the  Discourses  concerning  Devils  and  Spirits  annend  to 
Reginald  Scott^s  Discovery  of  Witchcraft^  edition  1666^  p.  66. 

NoTX  89,  page  157. 

As  bom  upon  that  blessed  nighty 

When  yawning  graves  and  dying  groan 

Proclaim*d  RelVs  empire  overthrown. 

It  is  a  popular  article  of  faith,  that  those  who  are  bom  on  Ghristna^or 

Good  Friday,  have  the  power  of  seeing  spirits,  and  even  of  commandiai 

them.    The  Spaniards  imputed  the  haggurd  and  downcast  looks  of  their 

Philip  n.  to  the  disagreeable  visions  to  which  this  privilege  subjected  bin 

Note  40,  page  160. 

Tet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  Warrtor  doth  fpield. 
Upon  the  brown  hiU*s  breast. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Essay  upon  the  Fairy  SnpentitioDS,  in 
the  '*  MinBtreVsy  ot  t\\e  ^«A.\aft\\'fi»atd«t*'  ^^V.SL.»  will  show  whence  many  of 
the  particulaxs  ol  \.\xe  com>a«X\i«X««a^Ki«»»^<a\a-%»^^QBs^^^«5(i^ 

^'t^^otlKXy.^  ^OtValw^mol^^^^-^^ 

relates  the  foWowm^  ^V^«  ^"1  t^lftoL-s  '^^.X^ss^  A^^^ 

bold  and  powerful  \>aton.  N^avWi  «^  lao^^ 
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IniTT,  in  the  bishopric  of  Ely.  Among  other  stories  related  in  the  socia^ 
eirae  of  his  friends,  who,  according  to  custom,  amused  each  other  b^  re- 
peating audent  tales  and  traditions,  he  was  informed,  that  if  any  knight, 
unattended,  entered  an  adjacent  plain  by  moonlight,  and  challenged  an 
adversary  to  appear,  he  would  be  immediately  encountered  by  a  spirit  in 
the  form  of  a  knight.  Osbert  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and  set 
ont^  attended  by  a  single  squire,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain  without  the 
Ifmits  of  the  plain,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  ancient  intrenchment.  On 
repeating  the  challenge,  he  was  instantly  assailed  by  an  adversary,  whom 
hb  qnicUy  unhorsed,  and  seized  the  rems  of  his  steed.  During  this  opera« 
tion.  his  ghostly  opponent  sprung  up,  and  darting  his  spear,  like  a  javelin, 
at  Osbort,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  Osbert  returned  in  triumpli  with 
tibe  horse,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  servants.  The  horse  was 
of  a  sable  colour,  as  well  as  his  whole  accoutrements,  and  apparently  of 
great  beauty  and  vieonr.  He  remained  with  his  keeper  till  cock-crowme, 
whra,  with  eyes  Hashing  fire,  he  reared,  spumed  the  ground,  and  vanished. 
On  disarmine  himself,  Osbert  perceived  that  he  was  wounded,  and  that  uue 
of  his  steel  hoots  was  full  oi^  blood.  Gervase  adds,  that,  "  as  long  as  he 
hred,  the  scar  of  his  wound  opened  afresh  on  the  anniversary  of  the  eve  on 
wMch  he  encountered  the  spirit."  Less  fortunate  was  the  gallant  Bohemian 
knight,  who,  travelling  by  night  with  a  single  companion,  "  came  in  sight 
of  a  fairy  host,  arraved  under  displayed  banners.  Despising  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friend,  the  knight  pricked  forward  to  break  a  lance  with  a 
champion,  who  advanced  firom  the  ranks  apparentiv  in  defiance.  His  com- 
panion beheld  the  Bohemian  overthrown,  horse  and  man,  by  his  aerial  adver- 
sary ;  and  returning  to  the  n)ot  next  morning,  he  found  the  mangled  corpses 
of  tne  knight  and  steed.** — Hierarckv  of  Blessed  Angels,  p.  554. 

Besides  these  instances  of  Elfm  chivalry  above  quoted,  many  others  might 
be  alleged  in  support  of  employing  fairy  machinery  in  this  manner.  The 
forest  of  Glenmore,  in  the  North  Higlilands,  is  believed  to  be  haunted  by  a 
spirit  called  Lham-dearg,  in  the  array  of  an  ancient  warrior,  having  a  bloody 
hand^  from  which  he  takes  his  name.  He  insists  upon  those  with  whom 
he  meets  doing  battle  with  him;  and  the  clergyman,  who  makes  up  an 
account  of  the  district,  extant  in  the  Macfarlane  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  gravely  assures  us,  that,  in  his  time,  Lham-dearg  fought  with  three 
brothers  whom  he  met  in  his  walk,  none  of  whom  long  survived  the  ghostly 
eonflict.  Barclay,  in  his  *' Euphormion,"  gives  a  singular  account  of  an 
officer  who  had  ventured,  with  his  servant,  rather  to  intrude  upon  a  haunted 
house  in  a  town  in  Flanders,  than  to  put  up  with  worse  quarters  elsewhere. 
After  takine  the  usual  precautions  of  providing  fires,  lights,  and  arms,  they 
watched  till  midnight,  when  behold  I  the  severed  arm  of  a  man  dropped 
firom  the  ceiling ;  this  was  followed  by  the  le^,  the  other  arm,  the  trunk, 
and  the  head  of  the  body,  all  separately.  The  members  rolled  together, 
united  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  soldiers,  and  formed  a 
gigantic  warrior,  who  defied  them  both  to  combat.  Their  blows,  although 
they  penetrated  the  body  and  amputated  the  limbs  of  their  strange  antago- 
nist, nad,  as  the  reader  mav  easily  believe,  little  effect  on  an  enemy  who 
possessed  such  powers  of  self-union ;  nor  did  his  efforts  make  more  effectual 
impression  upon  them.  How  the  combat  terminated  I  do  not  exactly  re- 
member, and  have  not  the  book  by  me ;  but  I  thhik  the  spirit  made  to  the 
intruders  on  his  mansion  the  usual  proposal,  that  they  should  renounce  their 
redemption ;  which  being  declined,  he  was  obli<red  to  retract. 

The  northern  champions  of  old  were  accustomed  peculiarly  to  search  for 
and  delight  in,  encounters  with  such  military  spectres.  See  a  whole  chap- 
ter on  the  subject,  in  Babtholim us,  De  Causis  contempta  Mortis  a  Danis^ 
p.25& 

Note  41,  page  164. 

Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  oirn, 
C7ose  to  the  aid  he  sought  m  vain, 
2^  mom  mayfnd  the  stifferCd  sioatn. 

J  cannot  help  here  mentioning,  that,  on  the  ii\«\A  Sft  "wVA^Sa.  \}M»fe\sa« 
anermneet,  an  nnfoHtmate  man  perished  «xacUy  In  ttxexKMSUwAJ*^' 
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■cribed,  and  his  body  was  next  moramg  fimind  ck»e  to  his  ovn  hooM.  The 
acddent  happened  within  five  miles  of  the  farm  of  AshestieL 

NoTX  42,  page  164. 

'  R)rbes. 

Sir  WOliam  Forbes  of  Fitsligo,  Baronet ;  unequalled,  perhaps,  in  the  d»> 
trree  of  individnal  affection  entertained  for  him  by  his  finends,  as  veil  n  ia 
the  general  respect  and  esteem  of  Scotland  at  large.  His  *<  Idfeof  Bottae,* 
whom  he  befriended  and  patronised  in  life,  as  well  as  celebrated  after  lus 
decease,  was  not  long  published,  before  the  benevolent  and  affectionate  bio* 
gnq)her  was  called  to  luUow  the  subject  of  his  narrative.  This  mdandnly 
event  very  shortly  succeeded  the  marris^  of  the  friend  to  whom  this  IntiO' 
duction  is  addressed,  with  one  of  Sir  William's  daughters. 

NoTX  48,  page  167. 
FHarEuth, 

Jluut "  Will  0*  the  Wisp."  This  personage  is  a  strolling  demon,  or  emit 
foUet,  who,  once  upon  a  time,  got  admittance  into  a  monastery  as  a  acamon, 
and  played  the  monks  many  pranks.  He  was  also  a  sort  of  Bobin  Good* 
fellow,  and  Jack  o'  Lanthem.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  misdiievoQS  demoa 
that  Milton's  down  speaks,— 

"  Sie  WM  pinched,  sad  mdled,  she  lald. 
And  he  by  Jiyfaf'*  (onttcm  led." 

"  The  History  of  Friar  Rush"  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and,  for  some  ti]&^ 
even  the  existence  of  such  a  book  was  doubted,  although  it  is  eznreaalj 
alluded  to  by  Reginald  Scott,  in  his  ''  Discovery  of  Witchcraft."  I  hare 
perused  a  copy  in  the  valuable  libranr  of  my  fnend  Mr  Heber;  sndlolK 
serve,  from  Mr  Bdoe's  **  Anecdotes  of  Literature,*'  that  there  is  one  in  the 
excellent  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

NoTK  44,  page  170. 

Oriehtoun  Castle. 

A  large  ruinous  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  l^e,  about  ten  miles  fron 
Edinburgh.  As  indicated  in  the  text,  it  was  bmlt  at  different  tuBMS,  aai 
with  a  very  differing  regard  to  splendour  and  accommodation.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  building  is  a  narrow  keep,  or  tower,  such  as  formed  the  maosioB 
of  a  lesser  Scottish  baron ;  but  so  many  additions  have  been  made  to  it,tbst 
there  is  now  a  large  court-yard,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  different  sgei. 
The  eastern  front  of  the  court  in  raised  above  a  portico,  and  decorated  witt 
entablatures,  bearing  anchors.  All  the  stones  of  this  front  are  cat  iito 
diamond  facets,  the  an^ar  projections  of  which  have  an  uncommonly  nd 
ai)pearance.  The  inside  of  this  part  of  the  building  appears  to  have  cob* 
tained  a  gallery  of  great  length,  and  uncommon  el^;ance.  Access  was  gitea 
to  it  by  a  magnificent  staircase,  now  quite  destroyed.  The  soffits  sre  on» 
mented  with  twining  cordage  and  rosettes,  and  the  whole  seems  to  have 
been  far  more  splendid  than  was  usual  in  Scottish  castles.  The  cMtle  b^ 
longed  originally  to  the  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Cnchton,  and  probably  ovei 
to  him  its  first  enlaro^ement,  as  well  as  its  being  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Doe^^ 
who  imputed  to  Cnchtou's  counsels  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  JBsil 
William,  beheaded  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  with  his  brother,  in  1440.  tt  ii 
said  to  have  been  totally  demohshed  on  that  occasion;  but  the  present  stats 
of  the  ruin  shows  the  contrary.  In  1483,  it  was  garrisoned  by  Lord  Criditos^ 
then  its  proprietor,  against  King  James  III.,  whose  displeasure  he  had  in- 
curred by  seducing  his  sister  Margaret,  in  revenge,  it  is  said,  for  the  monsick 
having  dishonoured  his  bed.  From  the  Crichfon  family  the  castle  passed 
to  that  of  the  Henburns,  Earls  of  Bothwell;  and  when  the  forfeitures  of 
Stewart,  the  \aa\.  l^^xV  ol  '&qV>k?i^^«c«  ^\viA»l,tJbja  barony  and  castle  of 
Crichton  feW  to  \,\ve  «\\Axe  qH  \.\\«i  ^«t\  ^^  "&aRs2«?cv!ea..  ""St^sev^on^^^ieemaBk 
the  nroDerlY  of  l\ie"pTmtt\e*  oi  C\»S\«tL,«sA  w^tvow  ^Qi»^^^\&\^(».^3fiao^ 
der  Sfti^onct     It  w«te  \SVit  vns^vo^.V\A  ^Ta^^^\fcA^«B^vjik,.W»i6Si.L^j«^ 
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is  in  Scotland  which  display  so  well  the  st}le  and  beauty  of  ancient 
chitecture.  The  castle  of  Crichton  has  a  dungeon-vault,  called  the 
fore.  The  epithet,  which  is  not  uncommoDly  applied  to  the  prisons 
old  castles  in  Scotland,  is  of  Saracenic  origin.  It  occurs  twice  in  the 
Ug  Itineraria"  of  Tolliust— "  Career  eubterraneuSf  site,  ui  Mauri 
i  Mazhosra,"  p.  147  i  and  again — "  Coguntur  omnes  Ctmtiti  nth  noc- 
vgastula  tubterraneoy  qum  Turea  Algeeerani  vacant  Mazuosbas,'* 
The  same  word  apphes  to  the  dungeons  of  the  ancient  Moorish 
n  Spain,  and  serves  to  show  from  what  nation  the  Gothic,  style  ot 
lilding  was  originally  derived. 

NoTK  46,  page  171. 
Earl  Adam  Hephum, 

ras  the  second  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  fell  in  the  field  of  Flodden, 
ccording  to  an  ancient  Enghsh  poet,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
.ttempt  to  retrieve  the  day:— 

"  Then  on  the  Scottbh  part,  rifrht  prond. 
The  Eari  of  Bothwell  then  out  brast. 
And  stepping  forth,  with  ttomaeh  good. 

Into  the  enemies'  throng  he  thrast ; 
AndBotA«Ml{/  Bitthwai!  cried  bold. 

To  catue  his  souldien  to  ensue, 
Bnt  there  he  caught  a  welleome  cold. 

The  Englishmen  straight  down  him  threw. 
Thus  Ha&m  through  his  hardy  heart 
His  fatal  fine  in  conflict  found,"  Ac. 

Plodden,  Field,  a  Poem  t  edited  by 
H.  Weber.    Edin.  1808. 

I  was  grandfather  to  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  too  well  known  in  the 
if  Queen  Mary. 

Note  46,  page  172. 

For  tliat  a  messenger  from,  heaven. 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given, 
.Against  the  English  war. 
story  is  told  by  Pitscottie  with  characteristic  simplicity: — 

in^. '■-■■■  ■■     -!■■■•■.■.:  ■■  ....  .L  r.linMOrtH*  a  ptfr 

fulJ  I  ..vl.v.  r.;r.  I  :ii  ■. !i  •.  .'  |.  ..ill.  ■■■'  '-■!<:  ■'.  !■•  r..  ■  ■:  ii-nJ  wert,  rou.ih  mel^ 
FeU  in  H\K  thJe^  aa  iu  t,t\t-  f\i»v  Jnn^l^  EH  iilL  iniiniLr;!- Jlf  UK^ti  i<^}^Wi•^!fD.  nlxtymtl  ilx- 
h  tbat  llmj  Bitnold  be  readj,  viLbla  tir^ciCij  dn^jim  ^'^  pav  wilti  Hm,  ^Lti  fDfljr 
jai,  uul  to  nurt  at  %h*  ftamw-iauir  of  Edintpurirb,  aad  tlicra  to  pass  IbrwrtTH 
pJeaiw^  }JIj  prpctaniatbn*  Wvtit  ltll*tny  obayeil,  coQlfitry  Vo  the  CmttifU  cif 
WUl  i  but  ETcry  Enan  Jorisd  his  Princo  no  wtiU.  tnal  ihrj  wdqU  qd  no  wa;s  din* 
bat  ewrry  ouut  cau^e^  m^«  hi^  ^  rap  lama  L  Lorn  bd  luatU^r^  cpnfbrm  Go  th^i^urKfl 
K's  pnioLaiivai;Joct, 

itiSH!«iu«  IP  LUb^QF.  vhiTe  h«  happined  tn  b«  tHr  tha  tlmp  mi  lhr  Cuuni^,  Ttrp 
luTDui,  uakiEkf  hif  devijttDii  tv  &4,  uu  »etid  hint  RoodL  c]»>iiCD  ati^l,  fEiT-tutj^  |fit  km 
i  tbii  m«axiiltu«  ihtt^  ctim*  A  mait.  olad  in  a  blue  eowp,  in  ^t  t^t  Ittfic  door,  utd 
H  him  lu  a  roll  ut  IJuqu  eltHh  :  a  ^alr  af  ^^0[iU^1 1  on  dIb  Iml,  ld  Lhe  tnMt  ot  hia 
all  4ii^«r  lioH  and  elDthn  confbrm  Ibwvto:  but  bo  l)ad  nDihlni  on  hli  hwvi,  Vut 
l^allav  bolr  Inhljiid,  snl  on  liJH.IudbU^  p-binli  wan  dciTn  tvi  hia  thcoldien ;  Ii4t  bta 


as liaid  aiHj  biinj.  Oj' v^maii  iith^tm  man  of  tw<>aiid-flftT  j-flar*.  •*^i^^  a  (treaiplis 
haiuLi  and  cam*  fln*  fi?ni*Hl  hmtms  tin*  iitria,  firjinr  ihuI  «>qir1tii;+  tor  iho  Hln(^ 
dsSind  tospBakwltbitlto.  Wbille,  attljQllun,h«i»u»aw>i<!rvLhelI.JTJeniarittilRit 
.  at  hla  pTKj9Ti  i  buL  vbe<n  be  mw  Iba  Kltifl,  hq  Haadn  blm  llilld  revervn^a  irr^iv 
laauQij  ilijwn  i^nilQJiiit  on  tbe  d«k  bACt>rD  kkn,  and  ikld  td  him  In  Ulu  foanner,  aa 
n  J—'  SLr  KLifT,  mj  motb^r  hatb  pvnt  me  t&  ^oUk  dnlHriE  jnti  uttt  to  pan,  at  khki 
s  ehoii  art  tuiJ'lMJMHl :  fi.T  If  thim  flow,  tbmi  wilt  nirt  tkrv  wdl  Ir  Ihj  jounmj,  itar 
^j^tti  with  Eb«L  rtinUfj,  bIls  ]md4  tb»  tni^itiriLli  uc»  wumsn.  tiHr  i4'«thdr 
H-  Evt  tbem  tnuch  Ibj  boAj.  ocr  'ph^ii  tbdtl  ^  f^  K  ibou  du  It,  tbvu  Wih  Iw  am- 
id broMiffhL  tu  af"''"- 


.Ehr  laaii^Ad  oil  ihir  urcinji,  iiiiLiyjTis  to  j^Tt;  Mtn.  A,ii  aiiswcT ;  buL,.  In  tho  mean* 
v  ins  KLncIs  eyef,  aiul  Ln  c^e  |iiieiiMi««  ifT  bJ]  tlie  lai-rli  that  wdnt^lKrut  faiiA  fin  Ilia 
cuji  Tauis&ad  air^.and  could  no  iravn  bti  imn  or  ootncirphoEid^fl,  but  v>tilAud 
bad  b«n  a  blJiik  of  Lbs  fim,  ur  a  ¥-h]|i  df  tbc  #hirlii'hid,  a»d  could  no  mora  b« 
MtI  *af ,  Sir  tim.<flii  LEntltniLv  Lj-iriicnuitdr  nskii  ifiilvti  lii|tlifl  Iba  manhal,  wbn  ■mm, 
r,  jM(iii|i  mwL,  and  ^p«cJB,[  lervarm  ii\  iLa  Kinjt's  graff,  T«n  standJtiC  pirVQi^Pj 
ILlli|[,  who  thmsjbL  tu  faavs  lahl  Landi  inj  ih^  nikii,  cbat  ilirf  nilfibt  baw  iMitiH] 
InKT  at  him  ;    Dut  bIL  for  nought ;  iberemikl  twttoucb  lilQk-,  &r  Un  vanliilkvl  anaq 


2  Long:  8  Cheeks.  4  Ajk\TUL  fc  U«&«^ 
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Note  47,  page  172. 

The  wild-buck  belU, 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  describe  the  cry  of  the  deer  by  i 

word  thau  brayingt  altnough  the  latter  has  been  sanctified  by  the  oieof  tbt 
Scottish  metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms.  Bell  seems  to  be  an  tbbreni* 
tion  of  bellow.    This  sylvan  sound  conveyed  great  del^;ht  to  i 


chiefly,  I  snppose,  from  association.  A  gentle  knight  in  the  regn  of  Hcny 
VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  WorUey,  built  Wantley  Lodge,  in  Waudiffe  Forest,  for  tk 
pleasure  (as  an  ancient  inscription  testifies)  of  "  listening  to  thehact'i  ML* 

NoTX  48,  page  172. 

June  earn  itis  father's  overthrow. 

The  rebellion  against  James  III.  was  sigrnalized  by  the  cruel  drcmnstno 
of  his  son's  presence  iu  the  hostile  army.  When  the  kine  saw  his  ovn  bun 
ner  displayed  against  him,  and  his  son  in  the  factiou  of  his  enemies,  he  kit 
the  little  courage  he  had  ever  possessed,  fled  out  of  the  field,  fell  nom  In 
horse  as  it  started  at  a  n  oman  and  water-pitcher,  and  was  slahi,  it  is  not 
well  understood  by  whom.  James  IV.,  after  the  battle,  passed  to  Stirlui^ 
and  hearing  the  monks  of  the  chapel-royal  deploring  the  aeathctf  hiifiitbai; 
their  founder,  he  was  seized  with  aeep  remorse,  which  manifested  itidf  m 
severe  penances.  See  a  following  Note  on  Stanza  ix.  of  Canto  v.  T^  bittlt 
of  Saucnie-bum,  in  which  James  m.  fell,  was  fought  18Ui  June  1488.  \ 

Note  49,  page  177.  I 

The  Borough-moor,  \ 

The  Borough,  or  Common  Moor  of  Edinburgh,  was  of  very  great  eiteat, 
reaching  from  the  southern  walls  of  the  city  to  the  bottom  of  Braid  Hilh. 
It  was  anciently  a  forest ;  and.  in  that  stat^  was  so  great  a  nuisance^  tbt 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  nad  permission  granted  to  them  <rf  bmi£Bg 
wooden  galleries,  projecting  over  the  street,  in  order  to  encourage  themta 
consume  the  timber,  which  they  seem  to  have  done  very  effectual^.  Wba 
James  lY.  mustered  the  array  of  the  kingdom  there,  in  1513,  the  Boraii^  « 
moor  was,  according  to  Hawthomden,  "  a  field  spadons,  and  ddi^tfid  aj 
the  shade  of  many  stately  and  a^ed  oaks."  Upon  that,  and  sinular  ocei> 
sions,  the  royal  standard  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  displayed  fnm 
the  Hare-Stane,  a  high  stone,  now  built  into  the  wall,  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  high-way  leading  towards  Braid,  not  far  from  the  head  of  Bmntifidd 
Links.  The  Hare-Stane  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  BritiA  vnd 
Harf  signifying  an  army. 

Note  60,  page  17a 

in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield^ 

The  ruMy  Uon  ram.p*d  in  gold. 

The  well-known  arms  of  Scotland.  If  ]rou  will  believe  Boethius  and 
Buchanan,  the  double  treasure  ^und  the  smeld,  mentioned,  ootmter  fieu- 
de4ysed  or  lingued  and  armed  antre,  was  first  assumed  by  Echains,  Kmg  of 
Scotland,  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  and  founder  of  the  celebrated 
League  with  France ;  but  later  antiquaries  make  poor  Eodiy.or  Achy,  little 
better  than  a  sort  of  King  of  Brentford,  whom  old  Grig  (who  has  also  swdkd 
into  Gregorius  Magnus)  associated  with  himself  in  the  important  dn^  of 
governing  some  part  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Scotland. 

Note  51,  page  181. 

'  Caledonians  Queen  is  ehanged. 

The  0\d  Tqwtv  ot  'E.dvwVvvu^h  was  secured  on  the  north  ute  by  a  bke^ 
now  drained,  axi<\  ou  \)cv^  «aw>i}tv\si  «u^^iS^^\AiSGk.\3&!CN.  ^«%a  mme  attfirnDt  to 
make  de!cna\b\e  even  w>^3B^.fc  wk\lA&.  "Y^afe  ^a&«A«vsA.'Qu^^Q»6«.^^gistfw(iaM 
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But  the  ** Queen  of  ihe  North**  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  from 
>o  eminent  a  pen  the  proposed  distinction. 

NoTZ  62,  page  185. 
Tie  cloth-yard  arrows 
Tills  is  no  poetical  exaggeration.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  England, 
Ustingnished  for  archery,  shafts  of  this  extraordinary  length  were  actually 
rfed.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  Blackheath,  between  the  troops  of  Henry  YII^ 
tt&d  the  Cornish  insurgents,  in  1496,  the  bridge  of  Dartford  was  defended  by 
fc  picked  band  of  archers  from  the  rebel  arm  v,  **  whose  arrows,"  says  Hof- 
linshed,  "were  in  length  a  fall  cloth  yard.**  The  Scottish,  according  to 
^kscbam,  had  a  proverb,  that  every  English  archer  carried  under  his  oelt 
t-wenty-iour  Scots,  in  allusion  to  his  bundle  of  unerring  shafts. 

Note  63,  page  186. 
ffe  saw  tJu  hardy  burghers  there 
March  arm^d,  onfoot^  with  faces  hare. 

The  Scottish  burgesses  were,  like  yeomen,  appointed  to  be  armed  with 
Ixrini  and  sheaves,  sword,  buckler,  knife,  spear,  or  a  good  axe  instead  of  a 
bonr,  if  worth  £100 ;  their  armour  to  be  of  white  or  bright  harness.  They 
«rore  white  hatSj  i.  e.  bright  steel  caps,  without  crest  or  visor.  By  an  act  of 
Samee  IV.,  their  weapon-schawings  are  appointed  to  be  held  four  times  a- 
"yeax,  under  the  aldermen  or  bailiffs. 

Note  54,  page  185. 

On  foot  the  veoman  too 

Each  at  his  hack  (a  slender  store) 
His  forty  days'  provision  bore,  .... 
His  arms  were  nalhertf  axe^  or  spear. 
Bows  and  quivers  were  in  vain  recommended  to  the  peasantry  of  Scotland, 
1^  repeated  statutes ;  spears  and  axes  seem  universally  to  have  been  used 
instead  of  them.    Their  defensive  armour  was  the  plate-iack,  hauberk,  or 
bngantine ;  and  their  missile  weapons  crossbows  and  culverins.    All  wore 
sirords  of  excellent  temper,  according  to  Fatten ;  and  a  voluminous  hand- 
kerchief round  their  neck,  ''  not  for  cold,  but  for  cutting."    The  mace  also 
was  much  used  in  the  Scottish  army :    The  old  poem  on  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den  mentions  a  band— 

**  Who  manftilly  did  meet  their  foes. 
With  lenden  maula,  aod  liuxcei  long." 

When  the  feudal  array  of  the  kingdom  was  called  forth,  each  man  was 
obliged  to  appear  with  forty  days'  provision.  When  this  was  expended, 
which  took  place  before  the  battle  of  Flodden,  the  armv  melted  away  of 
course.  Almost  all  the  Scottish  forces,  except  a  few  knights,  men-at-arms, 
and  the  Border-prickers,  who  formed  excellent  light-caraliy,  acted  upon 
foot. 

Note  65,  page  187. 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wineSf 
To  ifamuon  and  his  train. 

In  all  transactions  of  great  or  petty  importance,  and  among  whomsoever 
taking  place,  it  would  seem  that  a  present  of  wine  was  a  uniform  and  indis- 
pensable preliminaiy.  It  was  not  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  alone  that  such  an 
introductory  preface  was  necessary,  however  well  judged  and  acceptable  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Brook ;  for  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  while  on  an  embassy  to  Scot- 
land in  1539-40,  mentions,  with  complacency,  "the  same  night  came  Rothe- 
say (the  heridd  so  called)  to  me  again,  and  brought  me  wine  from  the  King, 
both  white  and  ied.'*-~Oliffbrd^s  Edition,  p.  89. 

Note  66,  page  189. 
-  his  iron  belt^ 


3%ai  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain, 
/«  memory  of /its  father  »Uun. 
Few  readers  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  belt,  to  \.\ifc  nc  cv^xV  oS.  -wXi^s^ 
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James  adaed  certain  ounces  every  year  that  be  lived.  Fitscottie  fouods  Idi  ^ 
belief,  that  James  was  not  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  because  tlie£nglisk  ( 
never  had  this  token  of  the  iron  )>elt  to  show  to  any  Scottishman.  The  per- 
lou  and  character  of  James  are  delineated  according  to  oar  best  historiuM. 
His  romantic  disposition,  which  led  him  highly  to  relish  gaiety  ap|ffoadw 
ing  to  license,  was,  at  the  same  time,  tinged  with  enthusiastic  derotiDa 
These  propensities  sometimes  formed  a  strange  contrast.  He  vas  wool, 
during  his  fits  of  devotion,  to  assume  the  dress,  and  conform  to  the  nia, 
of  the  order  of  Franciscans ;  and  when  he  had  thus  done  penance  ba  Kne 
time  in  Stirling,  to  plun|;e  again  into  the  tide  of  pleasure.  ProbaUjr,  too^ 
with  no  unusuiu  inoonsistencv,  he  sometimes  laughed  at  the  supenmoii 
obsejrvances  to  which  he  at  other  times  subjected  himself. 

NoTX  67,  page  189. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  [see  note  to  stanza  xiii.  of  canto  L]  thatfinf 
James's  acquaintance  with  Lady  Heron  of  Ford  did  not  commence  until  te 
marched  into  England.  Our  historians  impute  to  tite  Kin^  infatuted 
passion  the  delays  Mhich  led  to  the  fatal  defeat  of  Flodden.  The  author  U 
**  The  Genealogy  of  the  Heron  Family"  endeavours,  with  laudable  anxiety, 
to  clear  the  Lady  Ford  from  this  scandal :  that  she  came  and  went,  bov* 
ever,  between  the  armies  of  James  and  Surrey,  is  certain.  See  i^mtota*! 
History,  and  the  authorities  he  refers  to,  voL  iL  p.  99. 

NoTX  58,  page  190. 

theftUr  (^een  of  France 

Sent  kim  a  tortfuois  ring  and  glove. 
And  charged  Atm,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  break  a  lanee; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand. 

"  Also  the  Queen  of  France  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the  Khig  of  Seothad. 
calling  him  her  love,  showing  him  that  she  had  suffered  much  reboke  is 
France  for  the  defending  of  his  honour.  She  believed  surely  that  he  voaU 
recompense  her  again  with  some  of  his  kingly  support  in  her  necenitj: 
that  is  to  say,  that  ho  would  raise  her  an  army,  and  come  tliree  foot  of 
ground  on  English  ground,  for  her  sake.  To  that  effect  she  sent  him  a  riae 
off  her  finger,  with  fourteen  thousand  French  crowns  to  pay  his  expenses. 
PiTSCOTTiK,  p.  110.— A  torquoia  ring;  probably  this  fatal  gift  is,  with 
James's  swora  and  dagger,  preserved  in  the  College  of  Horalds,  London. 

Note  69,  page  192. 

Archibald  BeH-the-Cat. 

Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man  remarkable  for  strength  of  body 
and  mind,  acquired  the  popular  name  of  Bell'the-Cat,  upon  the  foUowiog 
remarkable  occasion : — James  the  Third,  of  whom  Fitscottie  complahts,  that 
he  deh'ghted  more  in  music  and  "  policies  of  building,"  than  m  hontui; 
hawking,  and  other  noble  exercises,  was  so  iU  advised  as  to  make  feTonnlcs 
of  his  architects  and  musicians,  whom  the  same  historian  irreverently  tens 
masons  and  fiddlers.  His  nobility,  who  did  not  sympathise  in  the  Kfl^^ 
respect  for  the  fine  arts,  were  extremely  incensed  at  the  honours  o(»fen«d 
on  those  persons,  particularly  on  Cochrane,  a  mason,  who  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Mar ;  and,  seizing  the  opportunity,  when,  in  1482,  the  King  bad 
convoked  the  whole  array  of  the  country  to  march  against  the  Engitdi,  tbej 
held  a  midnight  council  in  the  church  of  Lauder,  for  the  purpose  of  fordUy 
removing  these  minions  from  the  King's  person.  When  alTbad  i«eedoi 
the  propriety  ot  x\i\&  me«£wt«^\Ax\JL  <aLt«.v  told  the  assembly  the  apdotiis  d 
the Micf  -<-  ^-^  ' ^  ~  -..-^wvv.^  vV..  --.  — ...^.. , < ,     ,*-??»_ — 

totheix 


opne^y  o\  \.m&  me«£wt«^  yaxw  vit«.v  tola  tne  assembly  the  apoMgiisc 
the  Mice,  wno  Wd.  f-irm--'^  -i  t — ^^--'---r  _^-"  i^  -n-  TTr  iTr  ly'  i  iiilumtstcw 


Sly  not  \ack  exec^Uou.!^'^  *>«^  ^^  ^^ 
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Note  GO,  pi^e  192. 

Against  the  war  had  Jnaus  stoodf 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 

Angus  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against  England  was  resolved  npon. 
He  earnestly  spoke  against  that  measure  from  its  commencement;  ana,  on  / 
fc}ie  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  remonstrated  so  freely  upon  the  impolicy 
cuf  fighting,  that  the  King  said  to  him,  with  scorn  and  indignation,  "If  he 
■ras  afraid  lie  might  go  home."  The  Earl  burst  into  tears  at  this  insup- 
portable insult,  and  retired  accordingly,  leaving  his  sons  George,  Master  of 
ikngns,  and  Sir  William  of  Glenbervie,  to  command  his  followers.  They 
were  both  slain  in  the  battle,  with  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
I>afaglafl.  The  aged  Earl,  broken-hearted  at  the  calamities  of  his  house  and 
his  country,  retired  into  a  religious  house,  where  he  died  about  a  year  after 
the  field  of  Flodden. 

Note  61,  page  193. 
Tantallon  Hold, 

The  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle  occupy  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the 
German  Ocean,  about  two  miles  east  of  North  Berwick.  The  buildmg  formed 
a  principal  castle  of  the  Douglas  familv,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was 
buiishea,  in  1527,  it  continued  to  hol^  out  against  James  V.  The  King 
went  in  person  against  it,  and  for  its  reduction,  borrowed  from  the. Castle  of 
Dunbar,  then  belongine  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  two  great  cannons,  **  Thrawn- 
mouth'a  Meg  and  her  Marrow;"  also,  "two  ^at  botcards,  and  two  moyan, 
two  double  falcons,  and  four  quarter  falcons."  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this  apparatus,  James  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  only  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  Tantallon  by  treaty  with  the  governor,  Simon  Fanango. 
When  the  Earl  of  Angus  returned  from  banishment,  upon  the  death  of  James, 
he  asain  obtained  possession  of  Tantallon,  and  it  actually  afforded  refuge  to 
on  English  ambassador,  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  describe  in 
^e  text.  This  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who 
resided  there  for  some  time  under  Angus's  protection,  after  the  failure  of 
liis  negotiation  for  matching  the  infant  Mary  with  Edward  VL 

Note  62,  page  198. 

Their  motto  on  his  blade, 

A  very  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord  Douglas,  bears,  among  a 
a  great  deal  of  flourishing,  two  hands  pointing  to  a  heart,  which  is  placed 
betwixt  them,  and  the  date  1829,  bein":  the  year  in  which  Bruce  charged  the 
Good  Lord  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Note  63,  page  196. 
Martin  Swart. 

A  German  general,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  with  Lambert  Simnel.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Stoke- 
field.  The  name  of  this  German  eeneral  is  preserved  by  that  of  the  field  of 
battle,  which  is  called,  after  him,  swart-moor.  There  were  songs  about  him 
long  current  in  England. — See  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Ritson's  Ancient 
Songs,  1792,  p.  Ixi. 

Note  64,  page  196. 
The  Cross, 

The  Gross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and  curious  structure.  The 
lower  part  was  an  octagonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  fifteen 
feet  high.  At  each  angle  there  was  a  pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of 
the  Grecian  shape.  Above  these  was  a  projecting  battlement,  rnVtsi  «L\7sxt<X 
at  each  corner,  and  meJa/Jions,  of  rude  out  curious  woTkm%n%\si^^\MX:«««&, 

tbem.    Above  this  rose  the  proper  Cross,  a  column  ot  one  atone,  n.'^'^rax^  «A. 

^entjrfeet  high,  surmounted  with  a  unicorn.     Tbia  nVVlax  1ft  "\ji««r»«^ 'i^. 

iegronnda  of  the  property  of  Drum,  near  £dinbxkr|^li 
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NoTS  65,  page  199. 
T^  awful 


This  fnpernatoral  citation  is  mentioned  by  all  oar  Scottish  lustomiM. 
it  was,  probably,  like  the  apparition  at  Linlithgow,  an  attempt,  hj  xhm 
averse  to  the  war,  to  impose  upon  the  auperatitioiu  temper  of  Jama  I?. 

Note  66,  page  202. 

one  of  his  own  ancestry , 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry. 

This  relates  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  real  Robert  de  Marmion,  in  the  reigi 
of  King  Stephen,  whom  Wilham  of  Newbnry  describes  with  some  attriiwM 
of  my  fictitiDUS  hero :  "  Homo  bellieosus,  feroda,  et  astueia  fere  ntilk  m 
tempore  impar.**  This  Baron,  having  expelled  the  monks  from  the  duntk 
of  Coventry,  was  not  lonp;  of  experiendue  the  divine  judgment^  as  the  nae 
monks,  no  doubt,  termed  his  disaster.  Having  ^i^iged  a  feudal  war  with  the 
Earl  of  Chester,  Marmion's  horse  fell,  as  he  charged  in  the  ran  of  his  troop 
against  a  body  of  the  Earl's  followers:  the  rider's  thigh  being  broken  byihe 
fall,  his  head  was  cut  off  by  a  common  foot-soldier,  ere  he  could  receire  aay 
succour.    The  whole  story  is  toU  by  William  of  Newbury. 

NoTB  67,  page  206.  ^ 

the  savage  Dane 

dt  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain. 

The  lol  of  the  heathen  Danes  (a  word  still  applied  to  Christmai  in  Scot- 
land) was  solemnized  with  ^reat  festivity.  The  humour  of  tiie  Daaei  ift 
table  displayed  itself  in  peltmg  each  other  with  bones;  and  Torfens  teflts  ' 
long  and  curious  story,  u  the  History  of  Hrolfe  Kraka,  of  one  HottoL  as 
inmate  of  the  Court  of  Denmark,  who  was  so  generally  assail^  with  tMie 
missiles,  that  he  constructed,  out  of  the  bones  with  which  he  was  over* 
whelmed,  a  very  respectable  entrenchment,  against  those  who  oontinnad  the 
raillery. 

KoTB  68,  page  205. 

On  Christmas  Eve. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  mass  is  never  said  at  night,  except  oa 
Christmas  eve. 

Note  69,  page  206. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery. 

It  seems  certain,  that  the  Mummers  o(  England,  who  (in  Northnmberiaod 
at  least)  used  to  go  about  in  disguise  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  beaiiAg  the 
then  useless  ploughshare;  and  the  Ouisards  of  Scotland^  not  yet  in  total  dis- 
use, present,  in  some  indistinct  degree,  a  shadow  of  the  old  mysteries,  vhick 
were  the  origin  of  the  English  drama.  In  Scotland,  (me  ^iw  teste,)  we  was 
wont,  during  mv  boyhood,  to  take  the  characters  or  the  apostles,  at  least  «i 
Peter,  Paul,  and  Judas  Iscariot;  the  first  had  the  keys,  the  second  caniei 
a  sword,  and  the  last  the  bag,  in  which  the  dole  of  our  neighbours'  plam- 
cake  was  deposited.  One  pUiyed  a  champion,  and  recited  some  ttaditMNul 
rhymes;  another  was 

*  Alexander,  Kliur  of  Maeedon, 

Who  oonquei'd  aU  the  world  bot  SooUand  akNM. 

These,  an&  man^  «ue\\.Nct«fi»,'««tCkT«;^»ji«i^\i\it  by  rote  anduneotmeetedly. 
There  was  also,  occaaioxA^N,\>Q«>i\s<)^  ^^^KccXQiMsc^eu  'V&.>&L,  th«ce  was  a 
confused  teactftVAwace  ol  XSaie  a»^6KoX.  xdli^\«sc\s*,  'vel^>i^^S&.*^(a  ^soaM^m.^ 

Scripture,  tUc  lime  VIot\.\o»,  awi  ^\^«  v^^^xtor  ^ — ^^ 

ejLhiuitedl 
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Nora  70,  page  808. 
jHie  Highlander  - 


Will,  on  a  Friday  mom,  look  pale, 
Ifasfd  to  tell  a  fairy  tale, 

Tlie  Dacine  ski\  or  Me*  of  Peace,  of  fhe  Scottish  Highlandert,  rather  re< 
■emble  the  Scandinavian  Duergar  than  the  English  Fairies.  Notwithstand- 
ing  their  name,  they  are,  if  not  ahsolutelv  malevolent,  at  least  peevish,  dis- 
contented^ and  apt  to  do  mischief  on  slight  provocation.  The  belief  of  their 
existence  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  Highlanders,  who  think  they  are  par- 
ticularly  offended  at  mortals  who  talk  of  them,  who  wear  their  favourite 
ccloiir,  green,  or  in  any  respect  interfere  with  their  affairs.  This  is  espe- 
cially to  be  avoided  on  Friday,  when,  whether  as  dedicated  to  Yenns,  with 
whom,  in  Germany,  this  snbterraneoos  people  are  held  nearly  connected,  or 
for  a  more  solemn  reason,  th^  are  more  active,  and  possessed  of  greater 
power.  Some  cnrions  particulars  concerning  the  popular  superstitious  of 
the  Highlanders  may  be  found  in  Dr  Graham's  Picturesque  Sketches  of 
Perthshire. 

Nora  71,  page  208. 

The  towers  of  FranchSmont, 

'fhe  journal  of  the  fnend  to  whom  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the  Poem  is  in- 
scribed, furnished  me  with  the  following  account  of  a  striking  superstition  t 

**  PbmmI  ^n  firoitj'  Itttl*  rlllaie*  of  FlpwtOh nunn t,  fn^jiT  Hh«>,  irich  the  r-  ■  •  ii.:i-  ^f 

tbc  olit  i^tuUl-  ur  U3«  f  DUnu  of  that  na>lt«.  Ti^c  rOail  \tA<U  Ibrnuf^ti.  mHnj  J'  i  i-  .;  .  :  < .'  ..-:  ihct 
m,  ri'^Mitst^*^^^  t  u  iht  SM.avm.\lv  cif  oud  nrLLtcn  tuml^  Lhe  ftti^^nt  owtic,  va.  -^  -li t^  4U i m'^s^ l  uf 
mArair  lupo^^l^icHii  IfiircndL  It  li  (lrmlTl»1icY«l  b;  the  nelg  hiboufln|  pcBik^Mri,  ttut,  Lbs 
]kit  MToa  rjf  rr*nsi!i  cm^tiL  fit^povHvl  In  qni  nf  Lkis  Tuild  ar  the  cutTt,  a  jMuid^Hiiu  chsft, 
««it^nin«  »n  |intiiifiu«  Lr«ULUr«  \n  ^i\A  knd  dlt^ir,  wtiieb,  b?  hidv  nuifta  ipall,  wu  Inlrtl't^d 
tu  Ihe  C»rr  of  clut  Dm'II,  vhua  b  ODiutanltj  fbund  liUIni  tiU  uk  {ibe^  !□,  \ht  itaAiHi  ot  *■  bunt«r 
iDftTk  Atif  [infl  ftdreutiJmriiirnouxh  to  toiij:^  tba  eIioil  ki  inf\^\iXy  Iriiod  t^Lth  tUspidf^, 
tf|3<aii  on*  DflcuLi^n, «  pHniaft  uT  avi^A  pLct;  vu  bnniKlit  to  Itit  viuU  i  f^  ii**4i  &^1  Lbi  irw  irf 
eiun:ljEn  lo  iHrnikJe  bU  tnniriiih  m*J  tn^  to  nurfttv  hti  m^*l^  tiutJfb  tiJu;  i^ja  hunl>tnKn 
T«iii^c?d  in»MigTie>lfla.  Ai  ]«j1,  nicivqirUi'  ihe  (nmcttuw  ^rihe  pHist  h«  ix>\A  him  ihHt  b» 
viwld  *gtnit  ta  naif  Q  Lha  chcdb,  If  |hd  eiotiebKiiF  ■mM  ritA  bU  ^wmv  vith  talooiL  Out  ibs 
prlttt  ti uelHir^t4H>il  his  m^iiLUk  Brul  FHhiiMl^  ■■  bj  t^t  V)t  be  w^ltl  btva  ddhcnd  (n^r  IlIi 
-pQui  la  Lbfi  l>eTlL  YtA  it  Kn^bod]  {»n  dlsooTsr  tbe  nvjitlii  vardi  CLud  bj  chn  jmfknn  wbA 
dvpiiiltwl  iht  tnuurB,  ind  prnnrmn^  thomn:  \ht  Dmd  mu*  Instantly  d«■JlIIl|^  1  tuunS  tm^nf 
irorics  or  ■.  iLmlUr  Uatun  In  oi »  pcwmiit,  Who  lud  Mnuilf  Hon  Ibt  llml  Ld  ih^^  ihA|;4  ^f  ft 

Nora  72,  page  216. 

— ^—  M#  A«^«  ani  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont  of  yore,  in  battle  fray, 
Bisfoeman*s  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 

The  Earl  of  Angus  had  strength  and  personal  activitycorresponding  to 
bis  courage.  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  favourite  of  James  IV.,  having  spoken 
of  him  lightly,  the  Earl  met  him  while  hawking,  and,  compelline  him  to 
single  combat,  at  one  blow  cut  asunder  his  thkh-boDe.  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  But  ere  he  could  obtain  James's  pardon  for  tliis  slaughter,  Angus 
was  obliged  to  yield  his  castie  of  Hermitage,  in  exchange  for  that  of  Both- 
well,  which  was  some  diminution  to  Uie  family  greatness.  The  sword  with 
which  he  struck  so  remarkable  a  blow,  was  presented  by  his  descendant 
James,  Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  Regent  of  Scotiand,  to  Lord  lindesay  of 
the  Byres,  when  he  deGed  Bothwell  to  single  combat  on  Carberry  Hill.  See 
Intioaaction  to  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 

Nora  78,  page  218. 

And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ?— 
No,  by  8t  Bride  of  Bothwell,  noli- 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms  /—^hat.  Warder,  ho  I 
Let  the  portcuUis folk 

This  ebnlljtjon  of  violence  in  the  potent  Earl  of  kaifs^  Si  T«ki^fit^!(fQSt.>X\ 
example  in  the  real  history  of  the  house  of  Bouglaa,  wViqm  0[^a!&ma&  ^ib* 
teaeed  Uie  ferocity,  with  the  heroic  virtues  ol  a  tKvmn  ifcsXt,   tXAiDWfc 
wnoug  inetance  occurred  in  the  case  of  MadcUan,  TuSw  ol  'fion^l,  ^>b»^ 
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harinf;  refuted  to  acknowiedM  the  pre-emmence  daimed  by  Doof^  over 
the  gentlemeu  and  Barons  of  Galloway,  was  seized  and  impnioned  by  the 
EarL  in  his  castle  of  the  Thrieve,  oa  the  borders  of  Kirkcodbrigbtshire.  Sir 
Patnclc  Gray,  commander  of  King  James  the  Second's  guard,  was  undeto 
the  Tutor  of  Bombay,  and  obtained  from  the  King  "  a  sweet  letter  ofvsffA- 
cation."  praying  the  Earl  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  Gray's  hand.  Wba  air 
Patrick  arrived  at  the  castle,  he  was  received  with  all  the  honour  due  tot 
favourite  servant  of  the  King's  household ;  but  while  he  was  at  dhaa,  fte 
Earl,  who  suspectei  his  errand,  caused  his  prisoner  to  be  led  forth  ind  b»> 
headed.    After  dinner,  Sir  Patrick  presented  the  King's  letter  to  the  Bad, 
who  received  it  with  great  affectation  of  reverence;  ''^and  took  him  by  tk 
hand,  and  led  him  forth  to  the  green,  where  the  ^nUeman  was  lying  dcai, 
and  showed  him  the  manner,  and  said,  '  Sir  Patrick,  you  are  oomeaittk 
too  late;  yonder  is  your  sister's  son  lying,  but  he  wants  the  head:  take  la 
body,  and  do  with  it  what  you  will.'— Sir  Patrick  answered  again,  with  a 
sore  heart,  and  said,  '  My  lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his  l^ad,  d' 
upon  the  body  as  ye  please ;'  and  with  that  called  for  his  horse,  and 
thereon ;  and  when  he  was  on  horseback,  he  said  to  the  Earl  in  this  m 
'  My  lord,  if  I  live,  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  labours  that  yoahm 
used  at  this  time,  according  to  your  demerits.' 

"  At  Uiis  saying  the  Earl  was  highly  offended,  and  cried  fbr  hone.  Sir 
Patrick,  seeing  the  Earl's  fury,  spurred  his  horse,  but  he  was  chased  near 
Edinburgh  ere  they  left  him;  and  had  it  not  been  his  led  horse  was  lo  tned 
and  good,  he  had  been  taken."— Ptfoco</i«'«  Ristory,  p.  89. 

Note  74,  page  219. 
A  Utter  forged  I — Saint  Jude  to  speed/ 
Did  ever  kmght  so  foul  a  deed  I 
Lest  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  Earl's  astonishment,  and  eoooder 
the  crime  as  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the  period,  I  have  to  rcausd 
him  of  the  numerous  forgeries  (partly  executed  by  a  remale  assistant)  denied 
by  B^bert  of  Artois,  to  forward  his  suit  against  the  Countess  Matilda;  whid, 
being  detected,  occasioned  his  flight  into  England,  and  proved  Uie  r— ^ 
cause  of  Edward  the  Third's  memorable  wars  in  France.     John  Ha 
also,  was  expressly  hired  by  Edward  YI.  to  forge  such  documents  u  ■ 
appear  to  establish  the  claim  of  fealty  asserted  over  Scotland  by  the  T 
monarchs. 

Note  76,  page  221. 
Twisel  Bridge, 
On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Flodden,  Sarm^ 
head-quarters  were  at  Barmoor  Wood,  and  King  James  held  an  inaceesme 
position  on  the  ridge  of  Flodd^hill,  one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eauncBces 
detached  from  the  ridge  of  Cheviot.  The  Till,  a  deep  and  slow  river,  winded 
between  the  armies.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  September  1518,  Sarrey 
marched  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  crossed  the  Till,  with  his  na 
and  artillery,  at  Twisel  Bridee,  nigh  where  that  river  joins  the  Tweed,  \m 
rear-guard  column  passing  about  a  mile  higher,  by  a  ford.  Tids  movemeat 
had  the  double  effect  of  placing  his  army  between  King  James  and  his  wsf- 

Elies  from  Scotland,  and  of  striking  the  Scottish  monarch  with  surprise^  as 
e  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  depth  of  the  river  in  his  fh>nt.  But  as  tht 
passage,  both  over  the  bridge  and  throuzh  the  ford,  was  difficult  aiMl  akiw, 
it  seems  possible  that  the  English  might  have  been  attacked  to  great  adraih 
tage  while  strug?liug  with  these  natural  obstacles.  I  know  not  if  we  are  U 
impute  James's  forbearance  to  want  of  military  skill,  or  to  the  romantie  d^ 
claration  wliich  Pitscottie  puts  in  his  mouth,  *'  that  he  was  determined  to 
have  his  enemies  before  him  on  a  plain  field,"  and  therefore  would  suffer  bp 
interruption  to  be  given,  even  by  artillery,  to  their  passing  the  river. 

Hence  mVgKt  VKexj  tee  Ove  fv».  <urr«| 
OJf  eltlver  boat,  for  deoAVa  froaj. 
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It,  SO  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  romance,  I  beg  to  remind  him, 
lat,  when  the  English  army,  by  their  skilful  countermarcli,  were  fairly 
seed  between  King  James  and  bis  own  country,  the  Scottish  monarch  re- 
tlved  to  fight ;  and,  setting  fire  to  his  teats,  descended  from  the  ridge  of 
lodden  to  secure  the  neighbouring  eminence  of  Brankstone,  on  which  Uiat 
Uage  is  built.  Thus  the  two  armies  met,  almost  without  seeing  each  other, 
beiif  according  to  the  old  poem  of  "Fiodden  Field," 

*  The  English  line  stretcb'd  east  and  west. 

And  southward  were  their  faces  s«;  t 

The  Scottisii  northward  proudly  prest. 

And  manfUlljr  their  foes  they  met.'* 

be  English  army  advanced  in  four  divisions.  On  the  right,  which  first 
igaged,  were  the  s<.ns  of  Earl  Surrey,  namely,  Thomas  Howard,  Uie  Ad- 
iraicf  England,  and  Sir  Edmund,  the  Knight-Marshal  of  the  army.  Their 
.visions  were  separated  from  each  other ;  but,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Edmund, 
'»  brother's  battalion  was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own.  The  centre  was 
iminanded.  by  Surrey  in  person ;  the  left  wing  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  with 
te  men  of  Lancashire,  and  of  the  palatinate  of  Chester.  Lord  Dacre,  with 
large  body  of  horse,  formed  a  reserve.  When  the  smoke,  which  the  wind 
ad  driven  between  the  armies,  was  somewhat  dispersed,  they  perceived 
le  Septs,  who  had  moved  down  the  hill  in  a  similar  order  of  battle,  and  in 
eep  silence.  The  Earls  of  Uuntly  and  of  Home  commanded  their  left 
ing,  and  charged  Sir  Edmund  Howard  with  such  success. as  entirely  to 
efeat  his  part  of  the  English  right  wing.  Sir  Edmund's  banner  was  beaten 
own,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difticulty  to  his  brother's  division.  The 
admiral,  however,  stood  firm;  and  Dacre  advancing  to  his  support  with 
le  reserve  of  cavalry,  probably  between  the  inteiTal  of  the  divisions  com* 
landed  by  the  brothers  Howard,  appears  to  have  kept  the  victors  in  effec- 
nal  check.  Home's  men,  chiefly  Borderers,  began  to  pillaee  the  baggage  of 
oih  armies ;  and  their  leader  is  branded  by  the  Scottish  historians  with 
legligence  or  treachery.  On  the  other  hand,  Huntly,  on  whom  they  bestow 
oaav  encomiums,  is  said  by  the  English  historians  to  have  left  the  field  after 
he  nrst  chaise.  Meanwhile  the  Admiral,  whose  fiank  these  chiefs  ought 
o  have  attacked,  availed  himself  of  their  inactivity,  and  pushed  forward 
tgainst  another  large  division  of  the  Scottish  army  in  his  Iront,  headed  by 
he  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrose,  both  of  whom  were  slain,  and  their 
brces  routed.  On  the  left,  the  success  of  the  English  was  vet  more  deci<- 
dve;  for  the  Scottish  right  wing,  consisting  of  undisciplined  Highlanders, 
»nunanded  by  Lennox  and  Argyle,  was  unable  to  sustain  the  charge  of  Sir 
Edward  Stanley,  and  especially  the  severe  execution  of  the  Lancashire 
irchers.  The  King  and  Surrey,  who  commanded  the  respective  centres  of 
their  armies,  were  meanwhile  engaged  in  close  and  dubious  conflict.  James, 
lorrounded  by  the  flower  of  his  kingdom,  and  impatient  of  the  galling  dis- 
charge of  arrows,  supported  also  by  his  reserve  under  Bothwell,  charged 
with  such  fury,  that  tne  standard  of  Surrey  was  in  danger.  At  that  critical 
moment,  Stanley,  who  had  routed  the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish^  pursued  his 
career  of  victory,  and  arrived  on  the  right  flank,  and  in  the  rear  of  James's 
division,  which,  throwing  itself  into  a  circle,  disputed  the  battle  till  night 
came  on.  Surrey  then  drew  back  his  forces ;  for  the  Scottish  centre  not 
having  been  broken,  and  their  left  wing  being  victorious,  he  yet  doubted 
the  event  of  the  field.  The  Scottish  army,  however,  felt<their  loss,  and 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle  in  disorder,  bi  Mre  dawn.  They  lost,  perhaps, 
from  eight  to  ten  Uiousand  men ;  but  that  included  the  very  prime  of  their 
nobility,  gentry,  and  even  clergy.  Scarce  a  family  of  eminence  but  has  an 
ancestor  killed  at  Eloddeu ;  and  there  is  no  provmce  in  Scotland,  even  at 
this  day,  where  the  battle  is  mentioned  without  a  sensation  of  terror  and 
sorrow.  The  English  lost  also  a  great  number  of  men,  perhaps  within  one- 
third  of  the  vanquished,  but  they  were  of  inferior  note. 

Note  77,  page  224. 

Brum  Tunsiallf  stainUss  knxght. 

Sir  Bnan  TanataU,  called,  in  the  romantic  language  oi  tAvfe\.\mfc,'^^M«!«^ 
»  Uodemed,  wag  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  ot  xank  %\Ma  aX  l\od^w^ 
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He  figures  in  the  «ncient  English  poem,  to  which  I  may  ufeWiefer  v; 
readers ;  as  an  edition,  with  full  explanatory  notes,  has  been  pnolished  vj 
my  friend  Mr  Henry  Weber.  Tanstall,  perhaps,  derived  his  epithet  ot 
Mnde^d  firom  his  white  armour  and  banner,  the  latter  bearine  a  wbite 
cock,  abont  to  crow,  as  well  as  from  his  nnstained  loyalty  and  kni^t^ 
<'aith.    His  place  of  residence  was  Thnrland  Castle. 

NOTK  78;  page  231. 

Meckless  cfUfBjhe  desperate  fought, 

AndfeU  on  Flodden  plain  : 
And  weU  in  death  his  trusty  brandy 
Firm  elench*d  trithin  his  manly  handf 

BeseevCd  the  Monarch  slain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  James  fell  in  the  battle  of  FloddoL  Ht 
was  killed,  says  the  curious  French  Gazette,  within  a  lance's  length  of  te 
£ari  of  Surrey ;  and  the  same  accoont  adds,  that  none  of  his  divisiim  wot 
made  prisoners,  though  many  were  killed ;  a  drcnmstance  that  testifies  UK 
desperation  of  their  resistance.  The  Scottish  historians  record  many  of  te 
idle  reports  which  passed  among  the  vulgar  of  their  day.  Home  was  «• 
cused,  by  the  popular  voice,  not  only  of  failing  to  support  the  King,  bit 
even  of  having  carried  him  out  of  the  field,  and  murdered  him.  And  tlni 
tale  was  revived  in  my  remembrance,  by  an  unauthenticatedstoiy  of  askcb- 
ton,  wrapped  in  a  bull's  hide,  and  surrounded  with  an  iron  chain,  waA  t» 
have  been  found  in  the  well  of  Home-Castle ;  for  which,  on  inquiiy,  I  coald 
never  find  any  better  authority  than  the  sexton  of  the  parish  havmg  siii^ 
that,  if  the  veil  were  cleaned  outj  he  would  not  be  surprised  at  such  aUst- 
verv.  Home  was  the  chamberlain  of  the  King,  and  hu  prime  favoorite;  be 
had  much  to  lose  (in  fact  did  lose  all)  in  consequence  of  James's  death,  asd 
nothing  earthly  to  gain  by  that  event  t  but  the  retreat,  or  inactivii^  of  the 
left  wing  which  he  commanded,  after  defeating  Sir  Edmund  Howud,  aid 
even  the  circumstance  of  his  returning  unhurt,  and  loaded  with  spoil,  fron 
so  fatal  a  conflict,  rendered  the  propagation  of  any  calumny  against  kin 
easy  and  acceptable.  Other  reports  gave  a  still  more  romantic  tora  totke 
King's  fate,  and  averred  that  James,  weary  of.  greatness  after  tbt  eanags 
among  his  noises,  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  to  merit  absohitioa  for  the 
death  of  his  father,  and'the  breach  of  his  oath  of  amity  to  Heniy.  lapu- 
ticular,  it  was  objected  to  the  English  that  they  could  never  show  Uie  Uses 
of  the  iron  belt;  which,  however,  he  was  likely  enough  to  have  bidsade 
on  the  day  of  battle,  as  encumbering  his  personal  exertions.  They  prodice 
a  better  evidence,  .the  monarch's  sword  and  dagger,  which  are  still  proMned 
in  the  Herald's  CoUeee  in  London.  Stowe  has  recorded  a  degrading  stay  of 
the  di8g;race  with  which  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  wen 
treated  m  his  time.  An  unhewn  oolunin  marks  the  spot  where  Jaaei  fell 
still  called  the  King's  Stone. 

Note  79,  page  281. 

The  fair  cathedral  storm*d  and  toot. 

This  storm  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  which  had  been  garrisoned  (m  the  part 
of  the  King,  took  place  in  the  Great  Civil  War.  Lord  Brook,  iriio,  with  Sr 
John  Gill,  commanded  the  assailants,  was  shot  with  a  mnsket>bdi  Haoa^ 
the  vizor  of  his  helmet.  The  royalists  remarked,  that  he  was  kilkd  by  s  soot 
fired  from  St  Chad's  cathedral,  and  upon  St  Chad's  Bay,  and  received  Ui 
death-wound  in  the  very  eve  with  which,  he  had  said,  he  hoped  to  seethi 
ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  m  England.  The  magnificent  church  in  qfieatM 
suffered  crueUy  upon  this,  and  other  occasions ;  the  principal  qBiit  taag 
ruined  by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers. 
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NoTS  1,  page  246. 

the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 

And  rowed  the  cavern,  wheref  'tis  told^ 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old, 

Ua-tav,  as  the  name  is  prononnced,  or  more  properly  Uaighmor^  is  a 
DKymtain  to  the  north-east  of  the  village  of  Callander  in  Menteith,  deriv- 
ing its  name,  which  signifies  the  great  den,  or  cavern,  from  a  sort  of  retreat 
among  the  rocks  on  the  south  side,  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  a  giant  In  latter  times,  it  was  the  refbge  of  robbers  and  banditti, 
who  have  been  only  extirpated  within  these  forty  or  fifty  years.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  stronghold  is  not  a  cave,  as  the  name  wonld  imply,  but  a  sort 
of  small  inclosure,  or  recess,  surromided  with  large  rocks,  and  open  above 
head. 

NoTS  3,  page  245. 

Ttco  dogsof  black  Saint  Huberts  breed, 
Unmatch'dfor  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 

-  The  hoimdi  whleb  ▼«  call  Saint  Hubert's  hounds,  are  commonlr  all  olaeke,  ret  neaerthe* 
lev,  the  race  li  to  mingled  at  these  dan,  that  we  find  them  of  all  colours.  These  are  the 
iMMnidB  which  the  abbots  of  St  Hubert  haue  always  kept  tome  of  their  race  or  kind,  in  honour 
or  remembrance  of  the  saint,  which  was  a  hunter  with  &  Eustace.  Whereupon  we  majr  oon- 
cehM  that  Cbj  the  grace  of  Qod)  all  good  huntsmen  shall  follow  them  into  paradise/*— rAs 
mMsAH  of  VwMrU  or BunUnff,  iratulaUd  and colUettd  for th*  Um  ^mUNobUmtu  md  OeiMmm 
Loud.  leiL  4to.  p.  U. 

NoTK  8,  page  246. 

For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo. 
Mustered  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew. 

When  the  stag  turned  to  bay,  the  ancient  hunter  had  the  perilous  task 
of  going  in  upon,  and  killmg  or  disablmg  the  desperate  anhnaL  At  certain 
times  of  the  year  this  was  held  particularly  dangerous,  a  wound  r^^eived 
fiwm  a  stag's  horn  being  then  deemed  poisonous,  and  more  dangerous  than 
one  from  the  tusks  of  a  boar,  as  the  old  rhyme  testifies— 

*'  If  tbon  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to  thr  bier, 
But  barber's  hand  will  boar's  hurt  heal,  therefore  thon 
need'st  not  fear. 

At  an  times,  however,  the  task  was  dangerous,  and  to  be  adventured  upon 
wUiely  and  warily,  either  by  getting  behind  the  stag  while  he  was  ga^g 
<m  Om  hounds,  or  by  watching  an  opportunity  to  gallop  roundly  in  upon 
hfan,  and  kill  hhn  with  the  sword. 

NoTZ  4,  pajge  248. 
And  now  to  issue  from  the  glen. 
No  pathway  meets  the  wandete^i  (en, 
Unless  he  climbs  with  footing  nic«, 
^far-projecting  precipice. 
Unta  the  present  road  was  made  through  the  TomwoA'Ci  '^MSk'w'V&c^^ 
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have  presnmptaously  attempted  to  aescribe  in  the  preceding  stanzas,  Qmr  1 
was  no  mode  of  issuing  out  of  the  defile  called  the  Trosachs,  exoepting  by  { 
a  sort  of  ladder,  composed  of  the  branches  and  roots  of  trees.  r 

VcTS  6,  page  249. 

To  meet  vith  Highland  plunderer:  here. 
Were  worse  than  lou  of  steed  or  deer. 

The  clans  who  inhabited  the  romantic  regions  in  the  ndghbcvnlwodaf 
Loch  Katrine,  were,  even  until  a  late  period,  much  addicted  to  predatory 
excursions  upon  thedr  Lowland  nei^rhbours. 

Note  6,  page  252. 

A  grey-hair'd  sire^  whose  eye  intent. 
Was  on  the  vision' d  future  bent. 

If  force  of  evidence  could  authorise  us  to  believe  facts  inconsistent  ^A 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in  &vour  of  the  ezia- 
tenoe  of  the  Second-sight  It  is  called  in  Gaelic  Taishitaraugh^  firom  Tud, 
an  unreal  or  shadowy  appearance;  and  thoAe  possessed  of  the  £MnIty  an 
called  Taishatrin,  which  may  be  aptly  translated  visionaries.  Martin,  a 
steady  believer  in  the  second-sight,  gives  the  following  account  of  it.*—         | 

"  The  second-eight  is  »  singular  fkculty  of  seeing  an  otherwia*  Invisible  oMeet  vtthoot  aty       i 
prerious  means  used  by  the  person  that  used  it  for  that  end :  the  Tision  nuOLei  sadi  a  HfS9 
impression  upon  the  seers,  that  they  neither  see  nor  think  of  anything  else,  exo^  tfat  vUse. 
as  long  as  it  continues ;  and  then  they  appear  penaiTe  or  JOTial,  aooording  to  the  ol<|«ei  tkM 
was  represented  to  them. 

"  At  the  sight  of  a  Tision,  the  eyelids  of  the  person  are  er«eted,  and  the  v**  eoaltai 
■taring  until  the  object  Tanish.  Thisis  obvious  to  others  who  are  bj  when  the  persons hspf 
to  see  a  vision,  and  occurred  more  than  once  to  my  own  observation,  and  to  othefsthstvw 
with  me." 

"If  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left  hand,  it  is  a  presage  that  she  wiUlMhisvlhi 
whether  they  be  married  to  others,  or  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  apparition. 

"  To  see  a  spark  of  fire  foil  upon  one's  arm  or  breast  is  a  forerunner  of  a  dead  child  to  It 
seen  in  the  arms  of  those  persons ;  of  which  there  are  several  ft-esh  instanoes." 

"  To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  one's  sitting  in  it,  is  a  presage  of  that  personli  dsMi 
•oon  after."— JIfartiw's  I)e$eription  </  ilu  ff^ttttm  lOmit,  1716,  Svo^  p.  800,  tt  ttf. 

To  these  particulars  innumerable  examples  might  be  added,  all  atteatod 
by  grave  and  credible  authors.  But,  in  despite  of  evidence  whicb  ndtiMt 
Bacon,  Boyle,  nor  Johnson,  were  able  to  resist,  the  Taisch,  with  all  iti 
visionary  properties,  seems  to  be  now  universally  abandoned  to  the  use  of 
poetry.  The  exquisitely  beautiful  poem  of  Lochiel  will  at  once  oocor  ti 
the  recollection  of  every  reader. 

Note  7,  page  263. 

Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

The  Celtic  chieftains,  whose  lives  were  continually  exposed  to  peril,  had 
usually,  in  the  most  retired  spot  of  their  domains,  some  place  of  retreat 
for  the  hour  of  necessity,  which,  as  circumstances  would  achnit,  was  a  towcc, 
a  cavern,  or  a  rustic  hut,  in  a  strong  and  secluded  situation.  One  of  these 
Inst  gave  refuge  to  the  imfortunate  Charles  Edward,  in  his  perilous  waDde^ 
\rx^  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

Note  8,  pi^e  255. 

My  sirt^s  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus  or  Ascabart. 

These  two  sons  of  Anak  flourished  in  romantic  fkble.  The  fint  If 
well  known  to  the  adnurers  of  Ariosto,  by  the  name  of  Ferran.  He  was  aa 
antagonist  of  Orlacado,  e.i\d  was  at  length  slain  by  him  in  single  combat 

Ascapait,  or  AacaitoaiX.,  tiv'oJma  «l  -^crj  \sv«xiseaiiL%s^sc&\3^  the  History  of 
Bevis  of  Hampton,  by  -wYvomtv^  -w^  <i»T«sjQKts^  'BSa  ^9&(«^it&  \bk)^w». 
guarding  one  aide  ot  a  ga-Xfe  aX^o^^JQ»sK^^»^^^caa'<^  *!«i»«N^^«ais*^Ni\ 
Sir  Bevis  lidmBe\£. 
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Note  9,  page  253. 

Though  all  unasked  his  birth  and  name. 

Hie  Highlanders,  who  carried  hospitality  lo  a  pnnctilloas  excesfi,  are 
■•id  to  have  considered  it  as  churlish  to  ask  a  stranger  his  name  or  lineage, 
k>efore  he  had  taken  refreshment  Feuds  were  so  frequent  among  them, 
kJuA  a  contrary  rule  would  in  many  cases  have  produced  the  discovery  of 
Bome  circumstance,  which  might  have  excluded  the  guest  of  the  benefit  of 
felie  aaslBtance  he  stood  in  need  o£ 

Note  10,  page  259. 

Mom's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  grey. 

To  a  late  period  Highland  chieftahis  retained  in  their  service  the  bard, 
«Hi  a  £uxiily  oflicer. 

Note  11,  page  261. 

the  Grame, 

The  ancient  and  powerful  family  of  Graham  (which,  for  metrical 
reasons,  is  here  spelt  after  the  Scottish  pronunciation)  held  extensive  pos- 
aessions  in  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling.  Few  families  can  boast 
ci  more  historical  renown,  having  claim  to  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  in  the  Scottish  annals  Sir  John  the  Graeme,  the  faithful  and 
im<damited  partaker  of  the  labours  and  patriotic  warfare  of  Wallace,  fell  in 
the  unfortunate  field  of  Falldrk,  in  1298.  The  celebrated  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, in  whom  De  Rctz  saw  realised  his  abstract  idea  of  the  heroes  ot 
antiqiaity,  was  the  second  of  these  worthies.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
sererity  of  his  temper,  and  the  rigoiu*  with  which  he  executed  the  oppres- 
sive mandates  of  the  princes  whom  he  served,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  name  as 
a  third,  John  Graeme  of  Clavcrhouse,  Yiscoimt  of  Dundee,  whose  heroic 
death  in  the  arms  of  victory  may  be  allowed  to  cancel  the  memory  of  his 
Gmelty  to  the  nonconformists,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  XL  and  James  IL 

Note  12,  page  261. 

This  harpt  which  erst  Saint  Modan  swayed, 

I  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  Saint  Modan  was  a  performer  on  the 
harp.  It  was,  however,  no  unsaintly  accomplishment;  for  Saint  Dunstan 
certainly  did  play  upon  that  instrument,  wliich  retaining,  as  was  natural, 
a  portion  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  its  master's  character,  annouiu^ 
ftuture  events  by  its  spontaneous  sound. 

Note  13,  page  2  1. 

Fre  Douglasses^  to  ruin  driven. 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. 
The  downfall  of  the  Douglaisses  of  the  house  of  Angus  during  the  reign 
(rf  James  V.  is  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  text 

Note  14,  page  263. 
In  Holy-Rood  a  Knight  he  slew. 
This  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  Court  of  Soot- 
land;  nay,  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  himself  scarcely  restrmned  the 
ferocious  and  inveterate  feuds  which  were  the  perpetual  source  of  blood- 
shed among  the  Scottish  nobility.  The  murder  of  Sfr  William  Stuart  of 
OchDtree,  called  The  Bloody,  by  the  celebrated  Francis,  Earl  of  BothweD, 
may  be  named  among  many.  See  Johnstoni  Historia  Rerum  Britannir 
cartmf  ab  anno  1572  ad  annum  1628.    Amstelodami,  1655,  foL  p.  135. 

Note  15,  page  263. 

Tke  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer^ 
Disowned  by  enery  nohlt  peer. 
The  exiled  state  of  this  poweiM  race  la  net  exa^^enkASiVii^SDi*  v^^^ 
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tabseqaent  passages.  The  hatred  of  James  against  fhe  laoe  of  Doaglii 
was  so  inveterate,  that  numerous  as  their  allies  were,  and  disr^ndedai 
the  regal  author!^  had  usually  been  in  similar  cases,  their  neaieit  frieadi^ 
even  in  tiie  most  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  durst  not  Antrnj^  tiMm.  ukii 
under  the  strictest  and  closest  disguise. 

Note  16,  page  S64. 
•  Jfaronnan's  eeU, 


The  parlsa  of  Klhnanmock,  at  fhe  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Lomod, 
derives  its  name  from  a  cell  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint  Manmodc,  orli» 
nock,  or  Maronnan,  about  whose  sanctity  very  little  is  now  ranandxni 
There  is  a  fountain  devoted  to  him  ia  the  same  parish;  but  its  virtwi,  Bb 
the  merits  of  its  patron,  have  fidlen  iato  oblivion. 

Note  17,  page  264. 

BrackUnn**  thundering  wave. 

This  is  a  beantiftil  cascade  made  by  a  mountain  stream  caDed  flu 
Keltie,  at  the  Bridge  of  Bracklinn,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Cal* 
lander  in  MenteiUi. 

NoTS  18,  page  265. 

For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore,  ' 

Archibald,  the  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  so  unfortunate  in  all  Uteo* 
terprises,  that  he  acquired  the  epithet  of  Tikx-man,  becauise  he  <tM^  or 
lost,  his  followers  in  every  battle  which  he  fought. 

NoTX  19,  page  266. 

Dti,  self'Unseahhardedy  foreshow 
I^e  footstep,  of  a  secret  foe. 

The  ancient  warriors,  whose  hope  and  confidence  rested  chiefly  in  ftclr 
blades,  were  accustomed  to  deduce  omens  ftom  them,  especially  (toat  wk 
as  were  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  by  endianted  skiU,  ot  irhidkin 
have  various  instances  in  the  romances  and  legends  of  the  timai 

NoTX  20,  page  266. 

Tkose  thrilling  sounds  that  call  the  might 
Of  old  Clan-dlpine  to  the  fight. 

The  connoisseurs  in  pipe-music  affect  to  discover,  in  a  weD-coaBpofM 
pibroch,  the  imitative  sounds  of  march,  conflict,  flight,  pursuit,  and  ul  tbt 
"  current  of  a  heady  fight" 

Note  21,  page  267. 

Roderigh  Vieh  Alj^ne  dhu,  ho  t  iero  / 

Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname,  which  were  diiefly  and  111  fti 
Intercourse  with  the  LcTirlands,  every  Highland  chief  had  an  epitiMt  «^ 
pressive  of  his  patriarchal  dignity  as  head  of  the  dan,  and  which  was  tarn- 
mon  to  all  his  predecessors  and  successors,  as  Pharaoh  to  the  kings  d 
Egypt,  or  Arsaces  to  those  of  Parthla.  This  name  vras  nsoally  a  ]Mlio> 
nymic,  expressive  of  his  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  ftmily.  Ins  dH 
Duke  of  ib^le  is  caUed  MacCallum  More,  or  Hm  son  of  Oolm  tk$  GmL 

Note  22,  page  276.^  ' 

Ami  wXvU  fHe  TW^i  Qtou  gVuMti^WlM  v^vwfeUiw^tQMdL 
When  a  cYjiirftstai  ^cAigna^. Xo  %Basisss«Rv\i%iaaBDK^oa5«a.«s5«Ms«fc.t»N*^ 
portant  «ticr««acy ,  W^«.^^J^^^^J^«^^ 
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^uilxnaL    This  was  called  che  Fiery  Cross,  also  Crean  Tarigh^  or  the  Cross 
^f  Skame^  because  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol  implied,  inferred  in- 
noDay.    It  was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full 
Mpciod  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  the  prind- 
XmI  person,  with  a  single  word,  implying  the  place  of  rendezvous.    He  who 
veoeived  the  symbol  was  bound  to  send  it  forward,  with  equal  dispatch,  to 
tiie  next  villajgre ;  and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible  cel^ty  through  all 
"tile  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chie^  and  also  among  his  allies 
amd  neighbours,  if  the  danger  was  common  to  them.  At  sight  of  the  Fiery 
OroBS,  every  man,  from  sixteen  years  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
'ynm  obliged  instantly  to  repafar,  in  his  best  arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the 
jdaoe  of  rendezvous.    He  who  failed  to  appear,  suffered  the  extremities  of 
Are*  and  swoid,  which  were  emblematically  denounced  to  the  disobedient 
\ty  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks  upon  this  warlike  signal    During  the  civil 
'mar  of  1745-6,  the  Fiery  Cross  often  made  its  circuit;  and  upon  one  occa- 
idon  it  passed  through  the  whole  district  of  Breadalbane,  a  tract  of  thirty- 
two  miles,  in  three  hours. 

Note  23,  page  278. 
^  That  monk,  of  savage  form  attdface. 

The  state  of  religion  in  the  middle  ages  afforded  considerable  fiGu^ties 
forthose  whose  mode  of  life  excluded  them  from  regular  worship,  to  secure, 
neverttieless,  the  ghostly  assistance  of  confessors,  perfectly  willing  to  adapt 
the  nature  of  their  doctrine  to  the  necessities  and  peculiar  drcumstances  of 
.their  flock.  Kobin  Hood,  it  is  well  known,  had  his  celebrated  domestic 
chaplain,  Fxiar  Tuck. 

Note  24,  page  278. 
Of  BriarCa  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 
The  legend  which  follows  is  not  of  the  author's  invention.  It  is  pos- 
^le  he  may  differ  from  modem  critics,  in  supposing  that  the  records  of 
hnman  superstition,  if  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of^  the  country  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  are  a  legitimate  subject  of  poetry.  He  gives,  how- 
ever, a  ready  assent  to  the  narrower  proposition  which  condemns  all  at- 
tempts of  an  hregular  and  disordered  fancy  to  excite  terror,  by  accumlat- 
faig  a  train  of  fantastic  and  incoherent  horrors,  whether  borrowed  from  all 
countries,  and  patched  upon  a  narrative  belonging  to  one  which  knew  them 
not,  or  derived  from  the  author's  own  imagination.  In  the  present  case, 
therefore,  I  appeal  to  the  record  which  I  have  transcribed,  with  the  varia- 
tion of  a  very  few  words,  from  the  geographical  collections  made  by  the 
Laird  of  Macfarlane.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  necessary  to  remarlc,  that 
the  miscellaneous  concourse  of  youths  and  maidens  on  the  night  and  on  the 
spot  where  the  mh-acle  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  might,  even  in  a  credu- 
lous age,  have  somewhat  diminished  the  wonder  which  accompanied  the 
conception  of  Gilli-Doir-Magrevollich. 

"  Tlii^n  la  boL  luit  mjliH  h    •      I      '      '     <7.  tb*  chuTch  q!  KEImalee,  In  Lccfajqld.    In 

uicteitL  t.viaM  th [^jt;  «u  uit!'  U u  n    ■\\--'r  n^i^rn  Bits  ItJlL  nIkEcb  vu  uIidtii  tliii  cbun^lu 

wbJch  dj&«b  noir  Ptuid  pn  tlu:^  v.ni\\<: ;  iiEk<i  :iiLi;ii;iL't  mrn  >lDrtti  n^i  tlk^t  lliBrQTa»  ifc  ^i^Wli 
nmnhtmi  onanq  Utlv  hi-ii  tmitltt  Lrdilh  jArL  iif  A  m^l^Tfutn  til]'  CJitVHiti,  ba  Hemitit  tatb. 
khlcli  ij3<Tf  ^ui  PfA  LiLQW  ■vih&i  tlnif  vurr^  And  lone  lyina  ili^fiiiiTWf'.  iUinBii\e  b.\:rda  bf  UiaK 
kiuaiAf  U(.<1  tit  ib»  D»t  LOULii?,  uLlcd  Uikiiut,  Iwtb  veitche*  ixid  jrouthe^  dJd.  on  »  iyai^ 
maveui  ^iih.  otbtm  €/n  thi/t  liilT  i  ui4  tiw  da^  beinfl  Htuinliil  uold,  diii  jiB(li«r  iktf  tHi|i<:9  iff 
tba  dflhi  :nsa  ibvt  wen  ilaiiq^  kiik|r  ti[ta^  \t4P>n  ih  Uikt  plKV,  ind  414  ni^e  m.  Are  to  wu-m 
Ih  Bfn.  At  U*l  ih*f  4kd  *H  ttmoft  votn  Lha  fimn^  e  t^t^L  on^  rn^iA  ur  wench  ^  w1j1<:h  vii  Tcria 
CuEd.  mii^  *h*  did  mniiajs  Lhi^p  tar  k  ipasm,  Hbe  b^mtf  qu^diUi!  Iter  nSon*,  ^IthiA'U^  «fiIi 
Kher  <nKm|H[LlG,  tool  u|.i  hrr  gIkhUIu  iWVe  bar  Ln«R,  or  tlifl'i:bir,  to  wium  bar;  «  whtil  li'vl 
■HEM  and  auva  ihv  **li^yp<iHi  hur,  ainlil*  ww*  nunraJ^'wl  of  nnn  unii-i^bjld,    aora™]!  tynqw 

..rilie  *u  vci-iit  nldk^  kbil  »i.  JUM  ihe  wh  kno^tkc  (ju  lt«  wllb  Ehjid.     And  ib^n  bar 

nM  4td  lul  Bt  her  the  matler  imlmtTt  wblclL  lii«  wcudb  could  not  itt^i^l  a^twct  rtLlrJu  wnf 

..^.  .L —      At  Im  iho  rcvulffld  thniv  wkb  nita  iniww.     A*  fiinun*  fell  uimji  htf  i.-*b- 

- -     ■-     '        -  ■-  "    '  ^i^^^i^  M^fifrr 


en-iLJng  thbp  hiattbIIoi**  n.lninlc.  tlte  rtjfld  t>Mfl|f  Ironjt,  hJi  eiiitue  vu  caSk*!  OiH- 

w^i^,  ^itt  ti  $»■&;.  Lti»  S^lcit  CMTiJ.  Sum  to  'Af  fiatui.    So  onU^^d,  hLi  pm  idl^tljor 

mWi,  4Ji,dM}  be  vu  »  niMd  ich^\llis■.  Aud  RiidJlti.    Titf  dJd  buHd  Lkii  chmrdb  vhkb  dDotb 


,,  ^un  ti  t»  ■&;.  i.i\.»  S^lcit  VMtJ.  Sum  fe  !4r  fiatui,    Sa  onU^^d,  hLi  pm  idl^tljor  mil  taLra  to 
i,  4Ji,dM}  be  vu  »  niMd  ich^\llis■.  aud  BiidJlo.    Tiif  dJd  build  ttji  -•-  -^^ — »-'-'-  -■-^■- 
BOV  •(u4  i/i  Loeiijold,  called  l£  LlnulL^"— Jf  n^rtiHt,  «<  njn,  IL  U6i 


Note  25,  page  278. 

t'er  again  to  braid  7w 
'rffin  snood  did  Alici 
Tbe  s$soodf  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish,  laaa  br«&!^«dL  \w«  \iate,^sa^ 


7ei  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  luwr 
Tf^e  virgin  snood  did  Alice  ooear. 
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an  emblematical  rignificalioii,  and  applied  to  hrar  midden  duuracter.  Itwu 
exchanged  for  the  eurch,  toy^  or  coif;  when  she  passed,  by  mazriage,  into 
the  matron  state.  But  if  the  damsel  was  so  mifortmiate  as  to  lose  preten- 
sions to  the  name  of  maiden,  without  gaining  aright  to  that  (tf  matron,  she 
was  neither  permitted  to  use  the  snood,  nor  advanced  to  the  graver  digoi^ 
of  the  curch.  In  old  Scottish  songs  there  occur  many  sly  allusioiu  to  sadi 
misfortune ;  as  in  the  old  words  to  the  popular  tune  of  **  Ower  th«  udr 
amang  the  heather." 

'*  Down  amaai^  the  broom,  the  broom, 
Down  am&nfr  the  broom,  my  dearie. 
The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snooid 
That  gard  her  jpreet  till  she  was  weaiie.* 

KoTB  26,  page  279. 

The  fatal  Ben-Shi^»  boding  scream. 

Host  great  families  in  the  Highlands  were  supposed  to  have  a  totebi; 
or  rather  a  domestic  spirit,  attached  to  them,  who  took  an  interest  in  ttadi 
prosperity,  and  intimated,  by  its  wailings,  any  approaching  disaster.  A 
superstition  of  the  same  kind  is,  I  believe,  univeraally  received  by  the  te- 
ferior  ranks  of  the  native  Irish. 

KoTE  27,  page  280. 

Soundif  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 
Cfchargina  steeds  careering  fast 
Jlong  Benharrov^s  shif^ly  side. 
Where  mortal  horseman  nt^er  might  ride. 

A  presage  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  still  believed  to  amtoanee 
death  to  the  ancient  Highland  family  of  M'Lean  of  Lodibuy.  The  qiiiit  d 
an  ancestor  slain  in  battie  is  heard  to  gallop  along  a  stony  bank,  and  dMS 
to  ride  thrice  around  tiie  family  residence,  ringing  his  fairy  bridle,  andttni 
intimating  the  approaching  calamity. 

Note  28,  page  282. 

the  dun  deer's  hide 

On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 

The  present  brogue  of  the  Highlanders  is  made  of  half-dried  kstho; 
with  holes  to  admit  and  let  out  the  water;  for  walking  the  moors  dry-«bod 
Is  a  matter  altogether  out  of  the  question.  The  ancient  buskin  was  itBI 
ruder,  being  made  of  undressed  deer's  hide,  with  the  hair  outwards;  adr* 
cnmstance  which  procured  the  Highlanders  the  well-known  epithet  of  A^ 
shcMks, 

KoTB  29,  page  283. 

The  dismal  coronach. 

The  Coronach  of  the  Highlanders,  like  the  Ulalatus  of  the  Rommi. 
and  the  Ululoo  of  the  Irish,  was  a  wild  expression  of  lamentation,  poured 
forth  by  the  mourners  over  the  body  of  a  departed  friend.  When  the 
words  of  it  were  articulate,  they  expressed  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  loss  the  clan  would  sustain  by  his  death. 

Note  80,  page  28& 

Not  faster  o*er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blate. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  southern  reader,  that  the  heath  m 
the  Scottish  xaootVaii^  \&  ottexv  «,^V.  ^vt^  \&^  \ka&  the  sheep  may  have  tiie  ad- 
vantage of  the  youtvg  \v«\iftjga  v^kAmqr.^,  Vsi  ^qkswl  q\  S>a&  \nQa^tld.\u»ither 
Dlants.    TWa  custom  (^exftcx«.\.«^\i^  %vst^amtfa!^^  \i«^^«R».^w^fes^^ 
moat  beautiful  ivocluruei  wpv««waRfev  Avoi^a  »i^^  ^f^  ^^  ^^'^***^' 
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Has 


Note  81,  page  289. 
J  many  a  bard  in  Celtic  tongue, 
aas  Ooir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung, 

Tbih  is  ft  very  steep  and  most  romantic  hollow  in  the  mountain  of  Ben> 
venue,  overhanging  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Katrine.     It  is 
•nrroimded  with  stupendous  rocks,  and  overshadowed  with  birch-trees, 
mingled  with  oaks,  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  mountain,  even  . 
where  its  cli£b  appear  denuded  of  soiL 

Note  82,  page  293. 

The  Taghairm  called;  by  which,  afar, 
Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 

The  Highlanders,  like  all  rude  people,  had  various  superstitious  modes 
•f  inquiring  into  futurity.  One  of  the  most  noted  was  the  Taghairm^  men- 
ti(Hied  in  the  text  A  person  was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain 
bollock,  and  deposited  beside  a  waterfsJi,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or 
in  some  other  strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where  the  scenery 
oxoimd  him  suggested  nothing  but  objects  of  horror.  In  this  situation,  he 
xevolved  in  his  mind  the  question  proposed;  and  whatever  was  impressed 
upon  him  by  his  exalted  imagination,  passed  for  the  inspiration  of  the  dis- 
embodied spirits,  who  haunt  the  desolate  recesses. 

Note  83,  page  294. 

that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 

Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 

There  is  a  rock  so  named  in  the  Forest  of  Glenfinlas,  by  which  a  tumul- 
toary  cataract  takes  its  course.  This  wild  ^lace  is  said  in  former  times  to 
have  afforded  refuge  to  an  outlaw,  who  was  supplied  with  provisions  by  a 
woman,  who  lowered  them  down  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  above. 
His  water  he  procured  for  himself,  by  letting  down  a  flagon  tied  to  a  string, 
into  the  black  pool  beneath  the  fall 

Note  84,  page  295. 
Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman*s  life. 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife. 

Though  this  be  in  the  text  described  as  a  response  of  the  Taghidrm,  or 
Orade  of  the  Hide,  it  was  of  itself  an  augury  frequently  attended  to.  The 
fiute  of  the  battle  was  often  anticipated  in  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
batants, by  observing  which  party  first  shed  blood.  It  is  said  that  the 
Highlanders  under  Montrose  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  this  notion,  that, 
on  the  momhig  of  the  battle  of  Tippermoor,  they  murdered  a  defenceless 
herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the  fields,  merely  to  secure  an  advantage 
of  so  much  consequence  to  their  party 

Note  35,  page  298. 

W^  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak. 

Our  moonlight  circles  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  tc  chase  the  deer. 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  ? 

Fairies,  if  not  positively  malevolent,  are  capricious,  and  easQy  offended, 
like  other  proprietors  of  forests,  tliey  are  peculiarly  jealous  of  their  rights 
of  vert  and  venison.  This  jealousy  was  aJso  an  attribute  of  the  northern 
Duergar,  or  dwarfs;  to  many  of  whose  distinctions  the  fairies  seem  to  have 
toooeeded,  i^  indeed,  they  are  not  the  same  class  of  beinga 

Note  36,  page  298. 

wAo  may  dare  on  tooli  to  wear 

TAe fairies' fatal  green  ? 

Ab  the.  Daaine  Shi'  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore  green  Yia\>Vt&,  li^^^  y»«%vi"^ 
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poaed  to  take  offence  when  any  mortals  rentnred  to  aaaome  thdr  {kroiDito 
colour.  Indeed,  from  some  xeaaon  which  has  been,  pertuqw,  origiinUy  a 
general  superstition,  green  is  held  in  Scotland  to  be  unlucky  to  paztkolir 
tribes  and  counties.  The  Caithness  men,  who  hold  this  beUeC  allege  as  a 
xeaaon,  that  their  bands  wore  that  colour  when  they  were  cot  off  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  avoid  cioashig  the  Ord  os 
a  Monday,  behig  the  day  of  the  week  on  whidi  their  ill-omened  amy  Mk 
•forth.  Green  is  also  disliked  by  those  of  the  name  of  OgUvy;  but  wan 
especially  is  it  held  fktal  to  the  whole  dan  of  Grahama  It  is  rememboei 
of  an  aged  gentleman  of  that  name,  that  when  his  horse  fell  in  a  fox-dia«. 
he  accounted  for  it  at  once  by  observing,  that  the  ^i^iipcord  attached  to  fail 
lash  was  of  this  unlucky  colour. 

Note  87,  page  299. 
For  thou  Wirt  ehrxsten*d  num. 

The  elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the  privil^;es  acquired  by 
Christian  initiation,  and  they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  liad  &Ikn  iato 
their  power  a  certain  precedence,  founded  upon  this  advantageous  diMiae- 
tion.    Tamlane,  in  the  old  ballad,  describes  his  own  rank  in  the  fidiy  pt- 

"For  I  ride  on  a  mllk-wliUe  iCeed. 
And  aye  nearest  the  town ; 
Because  I  was  a  cbristen'd  knl/;bt. 
They  gave  me  that  renown." 

NoTx  88,  page  S08. 

Who  ever  recFd,  where^  koWy  or  wkeUf 
7^  prowling  fox  weu  trapp'd  or  slain  f 

8t  John  actually  used  this  illustration  when  engaged  in  ocmftitiiif  tki 
plea  of  law  proposed  for  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford:  ''Itwastna^ 
we  gave  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  because  they  are  beasts  of  chase;  tntit 
was  never  accounted  either  craelty  or  foul  play  to  knock  foxes  or  mint 
on  the  head  as  they  can  be  found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey.  Is  a 
word,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alike;  the  one  being  more  faUadons,  aad 
the  other  more  barbarous,  than  in  any  age  had  been  vented  in  sodi  an  aa- 
thority,'*— Clarendon's  History  of  the  BebMUm.  Oxford,  1702,  fioL  toL  pi 
183. 

NOTB  89,  page  808. 

■  his  Highland  cheer. 

The  harden*d  flesh  of  mountam-deer. 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  in  former  times,  had  a  concise  mode  of  eoak- 
ing  their  venison,  or  rather  of  dispendng  with  cooking  it,  wliicli  maan 
greatly  to  have  surprised  the  French  whom  chance  made  arquaintwd  vitk 
it  The  Vidame  of  Charters,  when  a  hostage  in  England,  during  the  reigB 
of  Edward  VI.,  was  permitted  to  travel  into  Scotland,  and  penetntedai 
&r  as  to  the  remote  Higtdands  (au  fin  fond  dee  Sauvages).  After  a  great 
hunting  party,  at  which  a  most  wonderftd  quantity  of  game  was  desire^ 
he  saw  these  Scottish  Savages  devour  a  part  of  their  venison  raw,  withoit 
any  farther  preparation  than  compresdng  it  between  two  batons  of  wood, 
so  as  to  force  out  the  blood,  and  render  it  extremely  hard.  Tliis  ' 
koned  a  great  delicacy;  and  when  the  Yidame  partocdL  of  it,  has 
with  their  taste  rendered  him  extremely  popular. 

NoTK  40,  page  811. 
Not  then  claimed  sovereiantjf  hts  due 
While  Altuny.  with  feeble  hand^ 
Held  borr  Wa  truncAeon  qf  otnntnmnd. 

There  is  ecsso&Vy  amac«  Q&sat^«^i  \«A!eA.>3^  %iKisM&g^\fiatasc%  than  tfaM 
which  BucceedeA  lYv©  \>a«;:^e  ot YVo^^cmtaA  <»c^ai^^isiBMte)^\«tM. 
VFeuda  of  ancient.  ^w^^^J^^^JJ^tv^c^Si^SS^^  "^ 
qianil  among  ttie  ^^^SJ^^^^'^^^^^^  .«m««L^.S^.,i 
SiSSy,  gave  xiae  t«  ftea\x\>\o«aA«ii 
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KoTS  41.  page  814. 

~ I  only  meant 


To  thow  the  reed  on  which  vou  leant. 
Deeming  thit  path  you  might  purtue 
WithotU  a  pose  from  Roderick  Dhu, 

This  Inddent,  like  some  other  passages  in  the  poem,  illnstratlve  ot  the 
ckHTBcterof  the  ancient  Gael,  is  not  imaginary,  but  borrowed  from  fiut 
Tbe  ffighUmders,  with  the  hiconsistencv  of  most  nations  in  the  same  state, 
wero  alt^nately  capable  of  great  exertions  of  generosity,  and  of  cmel  re- 
Tenge  and  perfidy. 

Note  42,  page  315. 

On  BochastU  the  mouldering  liHee, 
Where  BomCt  the  Empress  of  the  worlds 
Of  yore  her  eagle-wings  unJurPd. 

The  torrent  which  discharges  itself  from  Loch  Vennachar,  the  lowest 
and  eastmost  of  the  three  lakes  which  form  the  scenery  a4Joining  to  the 
Troeachs,  sweeps  through  a  flat  and  extenslTe  moor,  called  Bochastle. 
Upon  a  small  eminence,  called  the  Dun  of  Bochastle,  and  indeed  on  the 
^lin  itself,  are  some  intrenchments,  which  have  been  thought  Roman, 
lliere  is,  a4jacent  to  Callander,  a  sweet  villa,  the  residence  of  Ciqptahi 
Fairfonl,  entitled  the  Roman  Camp. 

Note  43,  page  315. 

See,  here,  aU  vantageless  I  standi 
Arm*d,  like  thyself,  vnlh  single  brand. 

The  duellists  of  former  times  did  not  always  stand  upon  those  punctilios 
respecting  equality  of  arms,  whidi  are  now  judged  essential  to  fair  combat 
It  is  true,  that  in  former  combats  in  the  lists,  the  parties  were,  by  the 
taidges  of  the  field,  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  drcumstanoes 
But  in  private  duel  it  was  often  otherwise. 

Note  44,  page  316. 

HI  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 

A  round  target  of  light  wood,  covered  with  strong  leather,  and  studded 
with  brass  or  hron,  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  Highlander's  equipment  In 
duu^g  regular  troops,  they  received  the  thrust  of  the  bayonet  in  this 
buckler,  twisted  it  aside,  and  used  the  broad-sword  against  the  encumbered 
soldier.  In  the  dvil  war  of  1746,  most  of  the  ISront  rank  of  the  dans  were 
thus  armed:  and  Captain  Grose  hiforms  us,  that,  in  1747,  the  privates  of 
the  42d  regiment,  then  in  Flanders,  were,  for  the  most  part,  permitted  to 
cany  targets.— il/tVitory  Antiquities,  voL  L  p.  164. 

Note  46,  page  32a 
The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day. 
"Errerj  burgh  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note,  but  more  especially  the  con- 
dderable  towns,  had  their  solemn  play,  or  festival,  :vhen  feats  of  archery 
were  exhibited,  and  prizes  distributed  to  those  who  excelled  in  wrestling, 
hulling  the  bar,  and  the  other  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  period.  Stirling, 
a  usual  place  of  royal  residence,  was  not  Ukdy  to  be  defident  in  pomp 
upon  such  occasions,  espedally  shice  James  V.  was  very  partial  to  them 
His  ready  partidpation  in  these  popular  amusements  was  one  cause  of  his 
acquiring  tiie  titie  of  King  of  the  Commons,  or  Rex  Plebeiorum,  as  Lesley 
has  latinized  it  The  usual  prize  to  the  best  shooter  was  a  silver  arrow 
Sncli  a  one  is  preserved  at  Selkirk  and  at  Peebles. 

Note  46,  page  821. 
Robin  Hood, 
The  exhibition  of  UUm  renowned  oatlaw  aiidl^\sMAvi«A«Ltw<srW?** 
2t 
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froUc  at  imch  festivals  as  we  are  deaciibinsr«  This  aportliig,  in  i^ 
did  not  disdain  to  be  acton,  was  prohibited  in  Scotland  upon  tlie : 
tion,  l^  a  statute  of  the  6th  Parliament  of  Qneen  Mary,  a  61,  i 
which  ordered^  nnder  heavy  penalties,  that  **na  manner  of  penon 
Bobert  Hnde,  nor  Little  John,  Abbot  of  Unreason,  Qneen  of 
otherwise."  But  in  1561,  the  **rascal  multitude,'*  says  Jolm  Knc 
stirred  up  to  make  aBobin  Hnde,  whUk  enormity  was  of  many 
and  damned  by  statute  and  act  of  Parliament;  3^  would  they  n 
bidden.'*  Accordingly,  they  raised  a  very  serious  tumult,  aiid 
made  prisoners  the  magistrates  who  endeayoured  to  suppress  it,  1 
not  release  them  till  they  extorted  a  formal  promise  that  no  <Hie 
punished  for  his  share  of  the  disturbance.  It  would  seem,  from 
plainto  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  that  these  profane 
wers  continued  down  to  1692. 

NoTX  47,  page  321. 

Priae  of  the  wrettUng  nuUeh^  the  Kmg 
To  Dougltu  gave  a  golden  ring. 

The  usual  prize  of  a  wrestling  was  a  ram  and  a  ring,  bat  tl 
weald  have  embarrassed  my  8t<»y.  Thus,  in  the  Cokes  Tale  of 
aaoribed  to  Chaucer: 

•There  happ«d  to  Iw  there  hedde 
Tryed  a  wrestlibjr : 
And  therefore  there  was  j^eettea 
A  ram  and  ala  a  ting." 

NoTK  48,  page  328. 

Thete  drew  not  for  their  fields  ike  eword. 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord. 
Nor  owned  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name; 
Adventurers  they 

The  Scottish  armies  condsted  chiefly  of  the  nobility  and  bai 
their  vassals,  who  held  lands  under  them,  for  military  service  by  tl 
and  their  tenants.  The  patriarchal  influence  exercised  by  the 
clans  in  the  Highlands  and  Borders  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  f 
at  variance  with  feudal  principles.  It  flowed  from  the  Pairia  Poi 
erdsed  by  the  chieftain  as  representing  the  original  father  of 
name,  and  was  often  obeyed  in  contradiction  to  the  feudal  superi 

Non  49,  page  329. 

Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp! 
Get  thee  an  ape^  and  trudge  the  land, 
'     The  l^der  of  a  juggler  hand. 

The  Jonglenrs,  or  jugglers,  used  to  call  in  the  aid  of  various  1 
to  render  these  performances  as  ciq;>tivating  as  poe8ibl&  The  gli 
was  a  necessary  attendant.  Her  dn^  was  tumbling  and  d^ 
therefore  the  Ang^Saxon  version  of  Saint  Mark's  G^pel  state> 
to  have  vaulted  or  tumbled  before  King  Herod. 

NoTB  50,  page  834 

That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high^ 
O'er  DermitPs  race  our  victory 4 — 
Strike  iti 

There  axe  ««vet«\  \qi^«qr«^  «1  Vssct  in.  tradition,  of  person 
attached  to  paxtLcuiBx  toxves^  «&  \a  T«»^3&x^\Kk\i«tx  N^Q9ssi.^i&.thidhr  c 
Such  an  aneo^ote  Vs  m«QXiotv»^\rs  ^<ek\aX]6>&x'^^^&9SL«jl  ^Soso^ 
coUection  of  Border  ^«K^^^^.S^ 'SU^tSC^ 
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posed  the  tone  known  by  the  name  of  Macpherson's  Raiit  while 
entence  of  death,  and  played  it  at  the  gallows-tree.  Some  spirited 
lave  been  adapted  to  it  by  Barns.  A  similar  story  is  recounted  of  a 
bard,  who  composed  and  played  <m  his  death-bed  the  air  called 
ty  Garregg  Wen. 

NOTB  61,  page  834.  ^ 

BatOe  ofBedP  an  Dtdne, 

drmish  actually  took  place  at  a  pass  thns  called  in  the  TroMcfai, 
sed  with  the  remarkable  incident  mentioned  in  the  text  It  was 
posterior  in  date  to  the  reign  uf  James  Y. 

NOTX  52,  page  341. 

And  8nowdoHn*s  Knight  is  Scotland's  King, 

i  discovery  win  probably  remind  the  reader  of  the  beantiftd  Arabian 
//  Bondoeani,  Tet  the  incident  is  not  borrowed  from  that  elegant 
)at  from  Sootdsh  tradition.  James  V.,  of  whom  we  are  treating, 
nonarch  whose  good  and  benevolent  intentions  (rften  rendered  his 
ic  freaks  venial,  if  not  respectable,  smoe,  from  his  anxious  attention 
Atereets  of  the  lower  and  most  oppressed  class  of  his  sal^jeots,  ht 
we  have  seen,  popularly  termed  the  King  of  the  Commons,  For  the 
3  of  seeing  that  justice  was  regularly  administered,  and  frequent^ 
le  less  Justifiable  motive  of  gallantry,  he  used  to  traverse  the  i^dnage 
everal  palaces  in  various  disguises.  The  two  excellent  condo  songs, 
I,  "  the  Gaberlunzie  man,"  and  "  We'll  gae  nae  mair  a  roving,"  are 
have  been  founded  upon  the  success  of  his  amorous  adventures  when 
ng  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  best  comio 
in  any  language. 

NoTB  68,  page  342. 

..  Stirling's  tower 

Of  yore  the  name  ofSnowdoun  claims, 

liam  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  fiffceentli 
r,  calls  Stirling  Gastie  Snowdoun.  Sir  David  Undsay  bettows  llM 
pithet  upon  it  in  his  oomphdnt  of  the  Pai^ngo:— 

«  Adieu.  fUr  Siwirdoaji,  with  thy  towen  Ugl^ 
Thy  cnaple-royal,  park,  and  table  round  t 
May,  Jane^  ana  July,  wonld  I  dwell  In  thee^ 
Were  I  a  man,  to  hear  the  blrdk  soond, 
WMk  dotiiagaliie  thy  royal  ro^rebw—^" 
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Note  L  page  35a 

jmd  Oatiraeth*8  gletu  with  voice  of  triumph  rung. 

And  mystic  Merlm  harp^df  and  greyJtair'd  Hywarekmmg'. 

This  locality  may  startle  those  readers  who  do  not  reooDect  that  nnch 
of  the  ancient  poetry  preserved  in  Wales  refers  less  to  the  histonr  of  tin 
Principality  to  which  that  name  is  now  limited,  than  to  eyents  whkhlH^ 
pened  hi  the  north-west  of  England,  and  south-west  of  ScoUand,  irken 
the  Britons  for  a  long  time  made  a  stand  against  the  Sazona.  IIm  bsttli 
of  Gattraeth,  Uunented  by  the  celebrated  Aneorin,  is  soi^Msed,  ty  tin 
learned  Dr  Leyden,  to  have  been  fought  on  the  skirts  of  Ettrick  YonL 
It  is  known  to  the  English  reader  by  the  parajdiirase  (UT  Gray,  begimdoSi 
"  Had  I  bat  the  tomnVs  micht. 
With  headlong  rage  and  wild  aflHght,'*  Ae. 

NoTX  2,  page  350. 

^—  Minchmor^s  haunted  tpring, 

A  belief  In  the  existence  and  nocturnal  revels  of  the  fidries  still  Bngoi 
among  the  vulgar  in  Selkirkshire.  A  copious  fountain  upon  the  lidg*  of 
Minchmore,  called  the  Cheesewei],  Is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  these  fhadU 
spirits,  and  it  was  customary  to  pxoidtiate  them  by  throwing  in  somalM|i| 
upon  passing  it  A  pin  was  the  usual  oblation ;  and  the  ceremony  ii  w 
sometimes  practised,  though  rather  in  jest  than  earnest 

Note  8,  page  851. 

the  rude  villager,  hi$  labour  done. 

In  verse  spontaneous  chants  somefavour'd  name. 

The  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  and  periispstbe 
Uveliness  of  their  genius,  renders  these  countries  distinguished  for  the  talent 
of  improwisation,  which  is  found  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  U 
is  mentioned  by  Baretti  and  other  traveUera. 

KoTS  4,  page  861. 

kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Grame. 

I  have  used  the  freedom,  here  and  dsewhere,  to  alter  the  at^bopsfl^ 
of  the  name  of  my  gallant  countiTman,  in  order  to  apprize  the  Sootliect 
reader  of  its  legitimate  sound ;— Grahame  being,  on  ^e  other  side  of  tiw 
Tweed,  usually  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 

KoTS  5,  page  862. 

What  I  vM  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning  aia^.  | 

To  wear  \n  sKnti  and.  prober  tlve  ivlgKt  oMoy  f  I 

And  are  lus  ivowr»  va  «ucK  dwAX  ^^qmmwck  <]^  \ 

Per  Jatr  Blorlndrf*  pl\«Ra«i»4  chArvMtA  viei|\ 

Almost  lOittie  apMikdDL^iwA«A»Mk  %*  ^R€a.*aXiM^-»sft«^AN»B&«^^ 
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he  Invaaioii  of  the  Moon  to  the  forcible  Tiolatlon  committed  by 
2k  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the  Moors,  Caba  or  Cava.  She  was  the 
er  of  Gomit  Julian,  one  of  ihe  Gtothic  monarch's  principal  lieutenants, 
'hen  the  crime  yft'sa  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Ceuta 
;  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign^ 
e  dishonour  of  ids  daughter,  Count  JuUan  forgot  the  duties  of  a 
an  and  a  patriot,  and,  forming  an  allianoe  with  Musa,  then  the 
s  lieutenant  in  Africa,  he  countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spatai  by  a 
f  Saracens  and  Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Tarik;  the 
r  which  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moors. 

NoTK  6,  page  865. 

The  Tecbir  tcoT'Cry  and  the  Lelie'a  yell. 

I  Tecbir  (derived  from  the  words  JUa  aehaty  God  is  most  mi^ty) 
e  orijrinal  war-cry  of  the  Saracens.  It  is  celebrated  by  Hn^es  in 
ge  of  Damascus  i— 

"We  heard  the  Tecbir;  m  theee  Arabs  eaO 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal. 
They  ehallenge  HeaTen,  as  if  demanding  conqueat. 

I  Lelie^  well  known  to  the  Christians  during  the  crusades,  is  the 
)f  Alia  iUa  Alia,  the  Mahommedan  confesdon  of  fidth.  It  is  twice 
poetry  by  my  friend  Mr  W.  Stewart  Rose,  in  the  romance  of  Par> 
t,  and  in  the  Crusade  of  St  Lewis 

NoTS  7t  page  36ft. 

By  Heaven,  the  Moors  prevail  I  the  Christians  yield!— 

Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign  I 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  thefleld-— 

Is  not  yon  steed  Orelia  ? — Yes,  *tis  mine  I 

int  Julian,  the  father  of  the  ii^nred  Florinda.  with  the  connivance 
tistance  of  Oppas,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  invited,  in  713,  the  Sara- 
ito  Spain.  A  considerable  army  arrived  under  the  command  of 
or  TeuiA  ^ho  bequeathed  the  wdl-known  name  of  Qibraltar  (Oibel 
k,  or  the  mountain  of  Tarik,)  to  the  place  of  his  landing.  He  waa 
by  Count  Julian,  ravaged  Andalusia,  and  took  Seville,  ui  714,  they 
id  with  a  still  greater  force,  and  Roderick  marched  into  Andalusia 
lead  of  a  great  army,  to  give  them  battle.  The  field  was  chosen 
eres. 

NoTB  8,  page  868. 

When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand. 
The  mozo  blithe,  tvith  gay  muchacha  met. 

bolero  is  a  very  light  and  active  dance,  much  practised  by  the 
rds,  in  which  castenets  are  always  used.  Moeo  and  muchacha  are 
ent  to  our  phrase  of  lad  and  lass. 

NoTX  9,  page  860. 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried  **  Castile!  ** 

I  heralds,  at  the  coronation  of  a  Spanish  monarch,  proclaim  his  name 
mes,  and  repeat  three  times  the  word  **  Costilla,  Castilla,  Castilla ! " 
with  all  other  ceremonies,  was  careflilly  copied  in  the  mock  inao- 
n  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 

Note  10,  page  361. 

High  biased  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  wide, 

«e  who  were  diapoaed  to  believe  that  meare  -vVxta^  ttsA«&et^  vt% 
tbemaelvea  to  work  forth  the  salvation  of  an  oppT«BM9iv«o\^^  vox- 
I  a  moment  of  confidence,  deprived  of  their  of&ces%,  ensutt^  vA 
h  who  iiad  eveiy  means  of  resistance  to  Me\L  \n.  \3qa  "vv^  t        ""^ 
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wlu-n  thf}  wcrf  to  lie  made  use  of,  and  whom  the  nnnurai 
AUfng  the  hi»;li4T  unlint  (Ui>rivu<l  of  coiilidenoe  in  their nituillM^  I 
thuae  who  viiUTtainttl  thi«  uiithusiastlc  bat  deloilTe  oplolm  htIii*  i 
diiiiul  fur  exitrt-MMit;  tlielr  iliiuipiioiutinent  at  the  protnKtediwtaMl 
l*viilr.iiuliL    ThiTv  are,  howcwr,  another  ciaaa  of  penom,  «k4  M|  1 


thoiniMrlvea  the  hiKhr»t  droad  or  veneration,  or  aometliliig  dUllM  1 
fur  the  {Mm-or  of  the  ino<i«m  Attlla,  wiil  nererthalew  ^tn  Urn  WA  ] 
Hpanianla  Uttlo  or  no  credit  for  the  long',  stubborn,  and  on  """' 
Aiicu  of  thn-c  yi-ur«  tu  a  {lowcr  before  whom  their  fonaet 
wi'U-armed,  and  uuinerous  adversaries  full  in  the  conrae  of  ssmflji 
WliUe  tliese  (fuutlemcn  plco^l  fur  deference  to  Bonaparte,  i    * 

■*  Kimiicf^  r»r  hU  irreat  place,  and  bid  the  derfl 
He  tlulj  hoDour*!!  for  nU  bumiajr  throne," 

It  may  not  be  altognlivr  unreasonable  to  claim  some  i 

mirv  uiH)n  tlione  wlio  have  Imkui  long  and  to  a  great  extent  i 
MHtlng  tidi  irroat  oneiiiy  of  mankind.  That  the  energy  of  ^Mtabaak  I 
UQifunuly  bcL>n  illructud  by  conduct  equal  to  its  Tigoar,  hai  bM  Mi  I 
ohviuus ;  tliat  her  anuica,  under  their  complicated  oIsadviBtam  ^  1 
slian-U  thu  fate  uf  tfuch  aa  were  defeated  after  taking  the  ftdd  indk  ff 


1  discomfltn&U^  |{ 
mponryandBi4[  li 
bbam,  mdfliB,  m  I ' 


iMwallilc  advuuugo  uf  amis  and  discipline,  is  surely  not  to  be  n 
Jint  tliat  a  luition,  under  tlie  circumstauces  of  repeated  discomL. 
nal  treason,  and  the  niisinanngement  incident  to  a  temponry  and  h 
adopted  govcnimont,  should  hsTe  wasted,  bv  its  stubboni,  mdfln. 
prulonged  resistance,  nij-rlads  after  mvxiads  of  those  soldiers  idiolMdfi*'  ' 
run  thu  world— that  some  uf  its  provinces  should,  like  Gallda,  dkerMf 
almnduncd  by  their  allius,  and  overrun  by  their  enemies,  have  namA 
their  ftvedom  by  their  own  unassisted  exertions ;  that  otheis,  Bks  CMi^ 
lunlo,  nndlsinavcd  hy  thu  treason  which  betrayed  some  fortresses,  ssdAi 
fun-e  widch  Hiibdued  others,  sliould  not  only  have  continued  theirralitM^ 
but  have  attained  over  their  victorious  enemy  a  superiority,  wfaidi  iiei* 
now  enubliiifr  them  to  besiege  and  retake  the  places  of  strength  wUdhM 
t>ccn  wrested  fh>m  them,  is  a  tale  hltlicrto  untold  in  therevolntbnaaiyvK 
To  say  tliat  such  a  people  cannot  be  subdued,  would  be  jnesanqitkm  ip 
milar  to  that  of  those  who  protested  that  Spain  could  not  defend  hendf  k 
a  year,  or  Portugal  for  a  month ;  but  that  a  resistance  which  has  beeneifr 
thmcd  for  so  long  a  space,  when  the  usurper,  except  during  the  dnt-ltNl 
Austrian  campaign,  had  no  other  enemies  on  the  Continent,  should  be  nov 
less  successftil,  when  repeated  defeats  have  broken  the  reputation  of  tti 
French  armies,  and  when  tlicy  are  likely  (It  would  seem  almost  in  de^e* 
ration)  to  seek  occupation  elsewhere,  is  a  prophecy  as  improbable  ss  iiB> 
gracious. 

NoTK  11,  page  S62. 
Thrtf  won  not  Zaraffuea,  but  her  children**  blooay  tomb. 

The  interesting  account  of  Air  Vaughan  has  made  most  readen  as- 
quointed  with  the  first  siege  of  Zaragoza.1  The  last  and  fktal  siege  <^tl>at 
gallant  and  devoted  city  is  detailed  with  great  eloquence  and  preddonin 
the  "Etlinburgh  Annual  Kogistcr"  for  1809— a  woik  in  which  the  aflUn 
of  Spain  have  been  treated  of  with  attention  corresponding  to  their  deep 
interest,  and  to  the  peculiar  sources  of  information  open  to  the  histoziaiL 
The  foUowhig  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  this  splendid  historical  nsns> 
tive:— 

"  A  breech  f&«  mhhl  quuIb  in  L^b  murl  n-nLJi,  fTA  th.i?n,  HJ  In  tHr  fLimBr  d^K  the  nrm 
carried  oa  in  tl.^  nneta  ami  hoiiK« ;  but  llhrt  l-nncti  ti^^l  Irf^n  tjuf^hn  bt  aperivaae^  tfeel  »■ 
thU>pecl««ur -BBThn  th»  ZwifKivni  i^rnvml  a  Burx-riaJ-Li^r  from  ibv  Ibdliur  ead  pnnebli 
which  hupired  ^Jcn],  Hid  the  (niu«  Ibr  v  itl  i^  tb«y  fdUKht.  TLti  milj  uusewi  cF  oDb^fUaxit 
t»nf((nik  WM  ti?  ddLtu]^  U  Itninr  Ihj-  bouH,  ujiI  iCr«it  hy  wlnei ;  end  upon  thf  iiwista  utif 
Kruction  they  jinxjutd^ici  Tl9i-«ff  ccioipuiliif  af  mlDEn,  end  El#ht  caiuiienlie  of  lepp^nt  vtM 
0»thl«Buhterr»riUfUj  vu-|  [  tie  Br>eELlenls»  tl  li  wld,  «4[«i]Ert7d  to  flt>PO«  thtim  Iv  emintR^ 
—I .1. ^_ ,  2 \.  r_L.  . ,.  — .__  ^  I.  L.^  _ ^  »  -^ J  rrziZj.,-  -  lo  the  f^— ^ 


meut  wea  inceauncl 

Oeuerel  Doyle,  ■  wf. .  ^ 

we  dhell  perbh  ti:i,dor  tba  raim  of  thf  raBieiniikr  ihird  niber  then  fUTreqderi^' 

^  1  See  NerratlT^  of  the  Siere  of  Zarajroxa.  br  Richard  Charlea  Taiiffbaii,  Em  .  iMt 
The  Right  Uuaoarabl«IUC.Va,ushaa.{aiio«BiiUahMiaiatwa4Wj   " 
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of  the  rf«Re,  abore  17,300  bombs  were  thrown  at  the  town ;  the  stock  of  powder  with 
Zarmgosa  had  been  stored  was  exhausted ;  tbey  had  none  at  Ust  but  what  the^  manu- 
d  day  by  dar ;  and  no  other  cannon-balb  than  those  which  were  shot  into  the  town, 
deh  thejr  ooUeeted  and  fired  back  upon  the  enemjr.'*  — ~— 

the  midst  of  these  horrors  and  privations,  the  pestilence  broke  out 
ragoza.  To  yarions  causes,  enumerated  by  the  annalist,  he  adds« 
itiness  of  food,  crowded  quarters,  unusual  exertion  of  body,  anxie^ 
ad,  and  the  impossibility  of  recniiting  their  exhausted  strength  1^ 
il  rest,  in  a  dly  whidi  was  almost  incessantly  bombarded,  and  where 
hour  their  sleep  was  broken  by  the  tremendous  explosion  of  mines. 
I  was  now  no  respite,  either  by  day  or  night,  for  this  devoted  dty; 
the  natural  order  of  light  and  darkness  was  destroyed  in  Zaragoza; 
y  it  was  involved  in  a  red  sulphureous  atmosphere  of  smoke,  which 
le  face  of  heaven ;  by  night  the  fire  of  cannons  and  mortars,  and  the 
}  of  burning  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  terrific  illumination. 

<Ti  -Dnci?  the  p«dt?ncc  bad  berun^  tt  wu  Inipcn^dbli}  to  check  1ti  progrcu,  or  otrdltn^  ii 
quarhir  of  ths  dlr.  NDqniiii]!!  wvm  kinniviUirt^lj  DKtfrMUhca^-'tliiii-e  wt:rt  mintt^ 
iMb«a ;  u  KHiri  v  uiit  wn*  ilmUtikjriirl  bj  l^  Lig]ikbanlixi«itt,  ch?  |itticijt^  vctq  removed 
hir,  Uii]  ih-m  tfcie  iiihieUQii  wu  curled  to  wwf  ptrl  ml  ^mgjfm-  F'tokELr  ifEiauhiil 
I J  too  tV^  hkd,  prDliabI;  ncit  Iihm  luflLcluiUf  prmlded  a^  ate  cam^^'aiitKmvut  cr  ths 
lul  of  ihe  pnjviiLoni  wmsh  1[  CDittaknetl,  much  wu  dinCr43jtd  In  the  daJlj  t-M-liL  nrhifih 

J  . ..-  ^{f^ftfi^fL     HwJ  thn  f,nrwDiAni  and  fin^r  nnimn  procctided  u^ordluif 

r  i^Gtil$  haw  taminlxt^  XtvfOtv  lfa«  md  oTJatiuair;  tbokr  batiertai 


UTTHlsiv  thw  ikGtil9  nM-iif  »ii|TT43»)Usrrf  Xnfittv  the  md  oTJatiuair; 

tti  HAD  atni«]i«bi>dr  thart  wiSTinipeti  brrwHtfik  Iri  huel^  riui4  of  iJbi^  VMli  wallt,  aaA 
nj  n^n  ali^ul]^  >vJibSQ  the  c:\tj.  i)u  ihe  amh,  obn? e  luij  bDosBi  were  blowu  vjt,  lad 
fich  el]4Blned  pcaBowten  of  the  aKinut^riH  of  tba  AuEusUlMEand  Ida  McHiinii^  w AtoH 


LueuiU] 

li  otbPT,  ImO  uf  Iho  Ivt  doCeiuililo  p3a««i  Ivtk    Tha  Ainuj  ftlnipd  Ihclr  wkj  into 

.n:h  i  tfT«t7  a)]LiE4tb,  W^t  tfliapdl,  evCTf  fJCaJ^,  becviB  a,  pcUi^  ^  dd^i:«.  '*hi^  wu 
41f  ati^cJtHj,  iakHi,  and  nttakon  ^  Iha  pavvxiKt  was  aiT«nd  v J,th  bl(Nid,  (be  aiiln  moA 
'  ihm  cburdi  oLnwed  wiLh  the  diadi  wtu  wen  Lnrnpleil  undnr  (bol  bj  the  aaDildku^tUk 
nJdH  of  Ihii  conflict,  ihe  nnr  ihaltered  b;  rqwaMd  bombi^  lUl  in ;  the  fk]w  wStQ  wdTif 
iilisdj  after  a  ihtvrt  ratiw.  whiDb  thii  iTvm^miiPiM  p^ljc k,  And  (btir  (>ir»  unnipecuid 
VCCadiaDtitHl,  rpliJ!*i!tl  l^l^^  fifjtil  wHh  rcllJtuJ]  wl  fiifj :  freib.  piinic*  tif  Ihp  tf  Jisnu  ]^unid 
iilLi,  atid  dtJxaiu  anil  AuldLaj^  eame  loUue  dtifiULOs,  and  the  c^iqtbB  vu  COijllUued 
Lc  tulid,  and  Lbc  IhmILi^  nf  tbe  lEtAd  aitd  the  djiik^f,"^ — 

t,  seventeen  days  after  sustaining  these  extremities,  did  the  heroic 
tants  of  Zaragoza  continue  their  defence ;  nor  did  they  then  sur- 
'  until  their  despair  had  extracted  from  the  French  generals  a  capi- 
tn,  more  honourable  than  has  been  granted  to  fortresses  of  the  first 

bo  shall  venture  to  reftise  the  Zaragozans  the  eulo^um  conferred 
iiem  by  the  eloquence  of  Wordsworth  I— "Most  gloriously  have  the 
IS  of  Zaragoza  proved  that  the  true  army  of  Sptdn,  in  a  contest  of 
ature,  is  the  whole  people.  The  same  city  has  also  exemplified  a 
choly,  yea,  a  dismal  truth, — yet  consolatory  and  ftdl  of  joy, — that 
a  people  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  and  are  sorely 
d  upon,  their  best  field  of  battie  is  the  floors  upon  which  their  chil- 
ave  played;  the  chambers  where  the  family  of  each  man  has  slept, 
vn  or  his  neighbours') ;  upon  or  under  the  roofs  by  which  they  have 
heltered;  in  the  gardens  of  their  recreation;  in  the  street,  or  in  the 
t-place ;  before  the  altars  of  their  temples,  and  among  tiidr  congre- 
dwellings,  blazing  or  uprooted. 


gOTemment  of  Spiun  most  nerer  forget  Zaragoxa  fbr  a  moment.  Nothing  is  wanting 
ice  the  same  effects  everywhere,  but  a  leading  mind,  such  as  that  city  was  bleaBed  with, 
atter  contest  this  lias  been  proved;  for  Zangosa  contained,  at  that  time,  bodies  of 
m  almost  all  parts  of  Spain.    The  narrative  of  these  two  sieges  should  be  the  manual 

" '---•     He  may  add  to  it  the  ancient  stories  of  Numautia and  Saguntum;  lethim 

as  a  pillow,  and  if  he  be  a  devout  adherent  to  the  religion  of  his  country, 
I  bosom  fbr  his  crudflx  to  rest  upon."— JTonifiMrtt  en  Ms  OsmnhMmi  «^ 


<ou.  the  book  as  a 


NoTX  12,  page  864. 

The  Fault  of  Destiny. 

bra  finally  dismissing  the  enchanted  cavern  of  Don  Roderick,  it 
e  noticed,  that  the  legend  occurs  in  one  of  Calderon's  plays,  entitied. 
gin  del  Sagrario.  The  scene  opens  with  the  noise  of  the  chase,  and 
ndo,  a  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon  the  Gothic  throne^  enters  xior* 
t  stag:  The  animal  assumes  the  form  of  &  maxL,  exi^  ^<e&«t&  \2&&\iSGfi^ 
•the  care,  which  forma  the  bottom  of  the  ecexi^  aIA«Q!EW|^^«^Stv 
dnffle  combat  The  king  accepts  the  chaaeugfc,  oRdi^ives^  «bJ| 
srly,  but  witho-^  advantage  on  either  Bide,  vrYv\0^VIva^SMaMk^3DA^ 
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to  liifomi  KeHsunilo.  that  he  !■  not  th«  moiMntii  fbnvboD  IhiriN 
uT  thf  fitchantnl  vftvtfn  U  referred,  and  he  prooeeita  tojnOdAii 
f«Il  id  Die  (iothlc  uKman'hy,  and  of  the  Chziittan  leHgioi,  «IU 
•ttend  the  diMorrr>-  of  lu  myiterlee.  Redflundo,  appaOBd  taf  thi 
phMdce.  iiKlcn  the  raTem  to  be  aeciind  by  a  gate  and  bohi  aCki 
the  Mn>iid  i>art  of  the  tame  play,  we  are  Informed  that  DoaBoU 
lemored  the  Uarrier,  and  tranifcreaaed  the  prohUrfttoQ  of  Ui  ■ 
and  had  been  a}ipriMil  by  the  prodigies  which  he  diiooTcnd  tf 
l«vaching  ruin  of  tiis  kingdom. 

Kora  18,  page  866. 

TTkile  dawntfrd  on  the  laud  kU  Ugimufrm, 
Btfore  them  it  wu  rich  with  vine  mitdjiock. 
And  imiUd  like  Edem  in  her  eununer  drtu  .— 
BekiKd  their  wasteful  wiareh,  «  reeking  wildemeti, 

I  hare  ventured  to  apply  to  the  movementi  of  tiie  Frendi  i 
■oblime  paiaage  in  the  prui>iieiilea  of  Joel,  which  aeema  appttnblf 
in  more  reapecU  than  that  I  have  adopted  In  the  text  Ona  wo 
their  raragea,  their  miUtary  apiKrintmenta,  the  terror  whldi  th 
among  invaded  natlona,  their  miUtary  dladpUne,  their  arts  of  po 
trlKue  and  deceit,  were  diatiuctly  pointed  oat  In  the  IbUowing 
thnrtpture:— 


"1  AdATnrdMlln«M*ndor|{loomlii«M,adayoreloada  and  of  thick  dwta 
monilmi  mmi  upon  th*  m(muialiii:  a  RrMit  people  mmI  •  itnN«.  thtn  ta« 
twr  thfl  Ilk*,  neither  duill  b«  may  mora  aftrr  U,  mrwa  to  tbo  ymrm  of  bohv  i 
S.  A  Arc deroureth  before  thma,  Mtd  behind  them  •  fleme  bumeth :  tta«  luidlia 
of  Idcn  before  them,  and  behiiide  theu  a  dcMlato  vildemMi^  ytm^  nad  nochlaff 
them.  4.  The  afipcaraiiee  of  them  to  at  the  appeMsnee  of  hones  and  aa  hMaea 
they  nuML  A.  Like  the  noln  of  efaarlou  on  the  topa  of  noontaiiH,  ihaU  thv  >■ 
Bobe  of  a  flame  uf  ftre  that  derourcth  the  Mubble.  u  •  atrons  poopl*  aet  In  b 
C  Before  their  Ihee  ahall  the  people  he  muoh  p^ed ;  aU  «eaa  aball  oahv 
7.  They  ahall  run  Uke  mlahty  men.  thej  ihall  dimb  the  wail  like  men  <^waiT 


vajei,  and  thej  ahall  not  break  their  raaka.   a  X 


eo*  thruM  another,  they  ahall  walk  crery  one  in  hiapMh :  and  when  they^  Mlinoi 
th«r  ahall  not  be  wounded.  ».  They  ahall  run  to  and  fkt>  In  the  eltle;  they  afaelln 
viUl,  they  ahall  dimbe  up  upon  the  hoaa#« :  they  ahall  enter  In  at  the  window 
M.  The  earth  ahall  quake  befbr*  them,  the  hrmrena  ahall  tremhl«L  the  eiuuMaB 
riiall  be  dark,  and  the  aUrrea  ahall  withdraw  their  ahlnhis." 

In  Terse  30th  alao,  which  annonnoea  the  retreat  of  the  norfhc 
described  in  •och  dreadfiil  coloors,  into  a  **  land  barren  and  deaol 
the  diahononr  with  wliich  God  afflicted  them  for  having  **  magnlfi 
selves  to  do  groat  things,"  there  are  partlcnlars  not  inopidlcabls  1 
treat  of  Maaecna;— Divine  Providence  having,  in  all  ages,  attm 
grace  aa  the  natural  punishment  of  cruelty  and  presompuon. 

Non  14,  pa|^  366. 

T^e  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britmn  bom. 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  hmeoe  done. 
Gate  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn. 

£ven  the  miexampled  gallantry  of  the  British  army  in  the  can 
1810-11,  although  they  never  foaght  but  to  conqaer,  will  do  tl 
honour  in  history  than  their  humanity,  attentive  to  B<rften  to  the  n 
thehr  power  the  horrors  wiiich  war,  in  its  mildest  aspect,  most  sli 
flict  upon  the  defenceless  Inhabltonts  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  tenfold  augmented  by  the  Im 
cruelties  of  the  French.  Soup-kitchens  were  established  by  subs 
among  the  officers,  wherever  the  troops  were  quartoed  for  any  Ic 
thne.  The  commissaries  contributed  the  heads,  feet,  fta  of  thi 
slaughtered  for  the  soldiery;  rice,  vegetables,  and  bread,  where  it  o 
had,  were  purchased  by  the  officers.  Fifty  or  sixty  starving  pesssn 
daily  fed  at  one  of  these  regimental  establishments,  and  carried  he 
relics  to  their  famished  householda  The  emaciated  wretehea,  wh 
not  crawl  from  weakness,  were  specdQy  employed  in  pruning  thdi 
vV'hile  pnrsnbig  Massena,  the  soldiers  evinced  the  same  qiirit  of  hnz 
la  it  poMisible  to  know  such  tacts  without  feeling  a  sort  of  ooottdcix 
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those  -who  to  wen  deserve  victory  are  most  likely  to  attain  it?— It  is  not 
fhe  least  of  Lord  Wellington*!  military  merits,  Ihat  the  slightest  disposition 
towards  maraoding  meets  immediate  pmiishment  Independently  of  all 
moral  obligation,  the  army  which  is  most  orderly  in  a  friendly  coontry,  has 
always  proved  most  formidable  to  an  armed  enemy. 

NoTX  16^  page  866. 

Vainglorious-fugitive  I 

The  French  oondncted  this  memorable  retreat  with  much  of  tfae/on/ar' 
ronade  prop^  to  their  coontry,  by  which  they  attempt  to  impose  upon 
others,  and  p^haps  on  themselTes,  a  belief  thdt  they  are  triumphing  in  the 
very  moment  of  thebr  discomfitmre.  On  the  30th  March  1811,  their  rear- 
guard was  overtaken  near  Pega  by  the  British  cavalry.  Being  well  posted, 
and  conceiving  themselves  safe  from  infiontry,  (who  were  indeed  many 
miles  in  the  rear,)  and  from  artillery,  they  indulged  themselves  in  parading 
thefar  bands  of  music,  and  actually  performed  **  God  save  the  King."  Their 
minstrelsy  was,  however,  deranged  by  the  undeshred  accompaniment  of  the 
British  horse-artilleiy,  on  whose  part  in  the  concert  they  had  not  calcu- 
lated. The  surprise  was  sudden,  and  the  rout  complete ;  for  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  did  execution  upon  them  for  about  four  miles,  pursuing  at  the 
gallop  as  often  as  they  got  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns. 

KoTB  16,  page  867. 

Vainly  thv  tauadroHS  hide  Jssuava's  plain. 
And  front  ikejlifing  thunders  as  they  roar. 
With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  oddSf  in  vtan  ! 

In  the  severe  action  of  Fuentes  d'Honoro,  upon  6th  SiaylSll,  the 
grand  mass  of  the  French  cavalry  attacked  the  right  of  the  British  position, 
covered  |^  two  guns  of  the  horse-artillery,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
After  sniXering  considerably  from  the  fire  of  the  guns,  which  annoyed  them 
In  every  attempt  at  formation,  the  enemy  turned  their  wrath  entirely  to- 
wards them,  distributed  brandy  among  their  troopers,  and  advanced  to 
earry  the  field-pieces  vrith  the  desperation  of  drunken  fiiry.  They  were  in 
no  wise  checked  by  the  heavy  loss  which  they  sustained  in  this  daring  at- 
tempt, but  closed,  and  fairly  mingled  with  tiiie  British  cavalry,  to  whom 
they  bore  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Captain  Ramsay,  Get  me  be  per- 
mitted to  name  a  gallant  countrjrman,)  who  commanded  the  two  guns, 
dismissed  them  at  the  gallop,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
mounted  artillerymen,  ordered  them  to  frdl  upon  the  French,  sabre-in- 
hand.  This  very  unexpected  conversion  of  srtillerymen  into  dragoons, 
eontribnted  greatlv  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  ah-eady  disconcerted  by  the 
reception  they  had  met  from  the  two  British  squadrons ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  some  small  rehiforcements,  notwithstanding  the  immense  (Uspro- 
portion  of  f<»ce,  put  them  to  absolute  rout  A  colonel  or  msjor  of  their 
cavalry,  and  many  prisoners,  (almost  all  intoxicated,)  remained  in  our 
possession.  Those  who  consider  for  a  moment  the  difference  of  the  ser- 
vices, and  how  much  an  artilleryman  is  necessarily  and  naturally  led  to 
identify  his  own  safety  and  utill^  vrith  abiding  by  the  tremendous  imple- 
oMntOTwar,  to  the  exercise  of  which  he  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
teained,  wUl  know  how  to  estimate  the  presence  of  mind  which  commanded 
■o  bold  a  manoeuvre,  and  the  steadiness  and  confidence  with  which  it  was 
executed. 

NoTB  17,  page  367. 
And  what  avails  thee  that^  for  Cameron  alain. 
Wild  from  hisplaided  ranks  the  yeU  was  given. 

The  gallant  Colonel  Csmeron  was  wounded  mortally  during  the  des- 
perate contest  in  the  streets  of  the  village  called  Fuentes  d'  Honora    He 
feu  at  the  bead  of  bis  native  Highlanders,  the  7lBt  and  l^tSx,  'wYvo  t«^an^  % 
Ireadfy]  abriek  of  grief  and  rage.    They  charged,  w\tiv  VR«i\a^>c^ft  terj ,  ^flciA 
neat  body  of  French  grenadiers  ever  seen,  being  a  part  ot  ^OT«flp8sev«J%  «ft- 
cted  guar±     The  officer  who  led  the  FieacVL,  a  inaa  xwnawJiJAa  *«t 
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\ 
■tatnTe  and  grmmetxy,  was  kQled  on  the  •pot     Tbt  Frenchman  ivte 
■tepped  oat  of  ma  rank  to  take  aim  at  Ck>lonel  Cameron  was  also  bayonetei 

geroed  with  a  thousand  wounds,  and  ahnost  torn  to  ideoes  by  the  finkm 
ighlandera,  who,  onder  the  command  of  Oolonel  Cadogan,  bore  theenemy 
out  of  the  contested  ground  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  HaaBenaptyiiny 
countrymen  a  ringnlar  compliment  in  his  account  of  the  attack  and  defeooe 
of  this  Tillage,  in  which  he  says  the  Bxitiah  lost  many  officera,  and  ScoteL 

Note  18,  page  867. 

O  toho  8haU  grudge  him  Albuera^a  hays^ 
Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  thendd^ 

Rowed  them  to  emulate  their  fathers  praiee. 
Temper* d  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  ateeVd^ 

And  raised  fair  Lusitania^s  fallen  shield. 

Nothing  during  the  war  of  Portugal  seems,  to  a  distinct  observer,  bor 
deserving  of  praise,  than  the  self-devotion  of  Fleld-Mttrshal  Beresfoard,  itho 
was  contented  to  undertake  all  the  hazard  of  obloquy  which  mi^^t  hsTC 
been  founded  upon  any  miscaniage  in  the  highly  important  e^Mriment  d 
training  the  Portuguese  troops  to  an  improved  state  of  discipline.  In  a- 
posing  his  military  reputation  to  the  censure  of  imprudence  from  the  moit 
moderate,  and  all  manner  of  unutterable  calumnies  frran  the  ignotant  sad 
malignant  he  placed  at  stake  the  dearest  pledge  which  a  mDUaiy  aim 
had  to  offer,  and  nothing  but  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  high  and  eaKB- 
tial  importance  attached  to  success  can  be  supposed  an  adequate  nuithne. 
How  great  the  chance  of  miscarriage  was  supp<^ed,  may  be  estimatedftaa 
the  general  opinion  of  officers  of  unquestioned  talents  and  expeAeoca,  poi- 
sessed  of  every  opportunity  of  information;  how  completely  the  experi- 
ment has  succeeded,  and  how  much  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  oar  anoiaBt 
allies  had  been  underrated,  is  evident  not  only  fix>m  those  victorioi  ia 
which  they  have  borne  a  distinguished  share,  but  ttom  the  Uberal  sad 
highly  honourable  manner  in  which  these  opinions  have  been  retracted. 
The  success  of  this  plan,  with  all  its  important  consequences,  we  owe  ti 
the  inde&tigable  exertions  of  field-Marshal  Bereaford. 

NOTB  19,  page  868. 

a  race  renoum^d  of  old. 

Whose  war^ry  oft  has  waked  the  hattle-swelL 


•  the  conquering  shout  of  Oreeme, 


This  stanza  alludes  to  the  various  achievements  of  the  waiUke  fkmSy  of 
Gneme,  or  Grahame.  They  are  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  deaceDded  ihia 
the  Scottish  chief,  under  whose  command  his  countrymen  stormed  tiMiraB 
buQt  by  the  Emperor  Severus  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  CMe,  the 
fragments  of  which  are  still  popularly  called  Graame's  E^ke.  Sir  Joim  Oe 
Graeme,  **the  hardy,  wight  and  wise,"  is  well  known  as  the  friend  of  Sr 
William  Wallace.  Aldeme,  Kilsythe,  and  Tibbermuir,  were  scenes  of  tiie 
victories  of  the  heroic  Marquis  of  Montrose.  The  jjass  of  KiUycrsnlde  ii 
famous  for  the  action  between  King  William*8  foroQi  and  the  Hiit^f"'^*" 
in  1689, 

**  Where  glad  Dundee  In  faint  houaa  expired." 

It  is  seldom  that  one  Une  can  number  SO  many  heroes,  and  yet  moiems 
when  it  can  appeal  to  the  glory  of  a  living  descendant  in  seaport  of  iti 
ancient  renown. 

The  allusions  to  the  private  history  and  character  of  General  Grshame 
may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  eloquent  and  affecting  speech  uf  M* 
Sheridan,  upon  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  v  ict<ny  of  Barosa. 
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Note  1,  page  877. 

On  Bamard^s  towers^  and  Tees*s  stream,  ^e. 

*BABitAHD  Castle,**  aaith  Old  Leiand,  "standeth  stately  upon  Tee&*' 
It  is  foanded  upon  a  Tery  high  bank,  and  its  nuns  hnpend  over  the  river, 
mclading  within  the  area  a  drcnit  of  six  acres  and  upwards.  This  once 
magnificent  fortress  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Barnard  Baliol,  the 
ancestor  of  the  short  and  unfortunate  dynasty  of  that  name,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Scottish  throne  under  the  patronage  of  Edward  L  and  Edward 
nL  Baliol*8  Tower,  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  poem,  is  a  round  tower 
€t  great  size,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  buildhig.  It  bears 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  curious  construction 
utitB  vaulted  roof,  which  lias  been  lately  greatly  injured  by  the  operations 
of  some  persons,  to  whom  the  tower  has  been  leased  for  the  purpose  at 
making  patent  shot  I  The  prospect  from  the  top  of  Bailors  tower  com 
mands  a  rich  and  magnificent  view  of  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Tee«. 

Note  2,  page  379. 

The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  kidfy 
And  the  buff-coaty  in  ample  fold, 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. 

The  use  of  complete  suits  of  armour  was  fallen  into  disuse  during  the 
Civil  War,  though  they  were  still  worn  by  leaders  of  rank  and  importance. 
**In  the  reign  of  Eing  James  L,*'  says  our  military  antiquary,  "no  great 
alterations  were  made  in  the  article  of  defensive  armour,  except  that  the 
buff-coat,  or  jerkin,  which  was  originally  worn  under  the  cuirass,  now  be- 
came frequently  a  substitute  for  it,  it  having  been  found  that  a  good  buff 
leather  would  of  itself  resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword;  this,  however,  only 
occasionally  took  place  among  the  light-armed  cavalry  and  infantry,  com- 
plete suits  of  armour  bdng  still  used  among  the  heavy  horse.  Btm-ooata 
continued  to  be  worn  by  the  city  trained-bands  till  within  the  memory  ot 
persons  now  living,  so  that  defensive  armour  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
said  to  have  terminated  in  the  same  materials  with  which  it  began,  that  is, 
the  skhis  of  animals  or  leather.**— 6'ro<£'«  MUUary  Antiquities.  Loud. 
1801. 4to,  VOL  il  p.  323. 

Of  the  buif-coats,  which  were  worn  over  the  corslets,  several  are  yet 
preserved ;  and  Captain  Grose  has  given  an  engraving  of  one  which  was  used 
in  the  time  of  Charles  L  by  Sir  Francis  Rhodes,  Bart  of  Balbrough-Hall, 
Derbyshire 

Note  8,  page  880. 

On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  climes 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time. 


Death  had  he  seen  by  s\td4en  blow, 
By  wasting  plague,  oy  tortttres  slow. 

Id  this  character  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  ^xkA  ot  VboM'^«i^'^^2&^ 
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adventtirars,  -who,  during  the  conne  of  the  serenteentfa  oentary,  mn 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Bu<;anier8.  The  sucoeases  of  the  Eng^ 
in  the  i»edatory  incoraions  upon  Spanish  America,  during  the  rdipi  of 
Elizabeth,  had  never  been  forgotten;  and,  from  that  period  downward, tbs 
exploits  of  Drake  and  Raleigh  were  imitated,  upon  a  smaller  scale  indeed, 
but  with  equally  de«)erate  valour,  by  small  bands  of  phates,  gathered  from 
all  nations,  but  chiefly  French  and  English.  The  engrossing  policy  of  tba 
Spaniards  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  these  freebootoa,  froic 
whom  their  commerce  and  colonies  suffered,  in  the  issue,  dreadful  calamity 

NoTB  4^  page  381. 

-  on  Marston  heath. 


Met^  front  to  fronts  the  ranks  of  deatK 

The  well-known  and  desperate  battle  of  Lang-Marstoa  Moor,  wUch 
terminated  so  unfortunately  for  the  cause  (^  Charies,  commenced  under 
very  different  an^>ice8.  Prince  Rupert  had  marched  with  an  aimy  of 
20,000  men  for  the  relief  of  York,  then  berieged  by  Sir  Thomas  Eaiiftx,  at 
the  head  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  the  Earl  d  Leven,  with  the 
Scottish  auxiliary  forces.  In  this  he  so  completely  succeeded,  that  he  eoa- 
pelled  the  besi^ers  to  retreat  to  Marston  Moor,  a  large  open  plain,  aboot 
eight  miles  distant  from  the  city.  Thither  they  were  followed  by  the  FtiDoe^ 
who  had  now  united  to  his  army  the  garrison  of  York,  probably  not  leei 
than  ten  thousand  men  strong,  under  the  gallant  Marquis,  (then  EarQ  of 
Newcastle.  Whitelocke  has  recorded,  with  much  impartiality,  the  ttXtm- 
ing  particulars  of  this  eventful  day :— "  The  right  vdng  of  the  PailisiiMBt 
was  commanded  bv  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  consisted  of  all  his  horae,  aad 
three  re^menta  of  the  Scots  horse;  the  left  wing  was  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  and  Colonel  Cromwell.  One  body  of  their  fooiwai 
commanded  by  Lord  Falrf&x,  and  consisted  of  his  foot,  and  two  biigadei 
of  the  Scots  foot  fbr  reserve;  and  the  main  body  of  the  rest  of  the&otwai 
commanded  by  General  Leven. 

"  Tbft  rtjchi  wtEkf  at  Lbe  Prfitcu^  9.Tmj  w^  enmcnuided  hf  tli^  Ewl  of  l^mutlti:  ^  ^ 
Mnr  bj  tHix  PiiriDr  tiEEEUflf ;  Mid  thu  m^ii  'bti^s  ^t  Q^rLoru  Qorbj^gr,  Btr  Ctuirlti  buW,  loA 
KfrJLipIlfii^'crAC  FDrtq:^.    TllfU*4  T»'i»  b(Mb  dileii  (Immk  up  tn&o  lutlAlja. 

^ J  uljr  till,  ]  fH4,  In  Ctiim  putuffl  btiUL  &rm^  luM  ^acti  HTthrr,  bikI  ibout  wsrvn  a'dn^  k 
lb*  loaraliir  Ibe  Eight  bcfu  beCma  dum.  TIh  iTlnee,  urTcb  Ms.  left  itLllb,  T^U  rai  4*1^ 
IfHAitili'i  r(|bt  wLhk,  rwoied  Ibim,  MHt  vaxtauA.  Ibeiu  a.  ar^^i  waj  \  tbc  tiba  did  Oip™ 
eorlllfe  tkioM,  (Old  iWuirr  ttpom  ifae  FWtMUBDl'k  UiId  bodjr-  1*h«  Hirrr  B«nFna>v  Clntit4 
Ibr  IdO.  ha^tail  eul  tif  Ui?  P«ld,  lAd  xnanr  if  tb«tf  htldliMTK  flT.«El.  uiil  iktrv  dgwn  iS^ttatmi 
Lbn  RkiK'i  fun;'*  toa  imf,Kf\J  kUaw tur  Ibam.  tha  tIawI'J,  new  ilmiHC  if hlertd  fej  [!!■&« 
ACB.311  ukBCchnlfmt  or  Lbtir  huid^  for  OdIchuI  Cramirell,  irfUi  ttao  brsvi  rvimalaU 
«if u ncr^mrn,  nnd  ;jjr  Thomu  74lrfi£  b^TLaB  nUlHl  hhue  ot  hu  hpnc^  f^IL  qehiv  tb«  T^itadA: 
T\whl  wijifi^  wlifrtd  iho  Karl  (>f  :f airwic] b  »ii^  arid  nivitod  tlianiL :  t^H  ih«nn  ff  i^flfB- 
panldiD  niljlna,  Ib^  ]V^1I  uliDfrGtber  upot^  Lh«  UkrlTti^  bodlm  of  Mupdrt  a^il  fiflriflt  "^ 
m>n]r  dinKtvHl  tbem.  kud  DlitunBd  k  Dompletfl  Tlciprj,  ^ft^  tlirv«  bouii^  flyhL 

"  Frvm  tliU  b«L(l9  nnd  tbo  pumlik  Id  me  i^ckeiu  w«fv  burWl  7000  Bn^lihrnm ;  tU  K>^ 
tbali1ti«pn9D0D«ftbe  ^riiiA^H  mvfi  mre  floin  ia  ibi  ttaiXXty  bmAm  ibw  iti tlt» ekui, ud 
BOW  prigcmm  taken,  ipfctijf  nf  iliri?  cilef  elB^rp,  IwtPitj-flrv  pfeca  of  ordriuier,  hfU^imo 
^Inaim,  14^000  trim  two  wsffcmj  of  carabJ  lu  knd  pMoK  IJM  Hflrcla  of  p^vdifr  uul  Ut  tUr 

Note  6^  page  S86. 

Monchton  and  Mitton  told  the  netoa. 
How  troops  of  Roundheads  choked  the  Ouse, 
And  many  a  bonny  Scof,  aghast. 
Spurring  his  palfrey  northwardfpa^ 
Cursing  the  day  tohen  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o?er  the  Tweed, 

Monckton  and  Mitton  are  villages  near  the  river  Ouse,  and  not  vay 
distant  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  particuLuB  of  the  action  wen 
violently  disputed  at  the  time. 


"SoTi  «,  v<ige  S86. 

:rom>Dell  lui*  vcdAcnC  i 
Cromwell,  -witii  "h^  xe^gflOKox  <A  c«toaAsstv\»ii.  ^^jtoA^fi^i 


Stout  Crom>Dell  tuM  redAcmC  d  \>wfc  dflci|. 
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the  fkte  of  the  day  at  Marston  Moor;  which  was  eqnally  matter 
ph  to  the  Independents,  and  of  grief  and  heart-burning  to  the 
ariani  and  to  the  Soottish. 

NOTX  7«  page  S86. 

Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragte  song. 
Train* d  forward  to  his  bloody  fall. 
By  Gir9ot\fieldt  that  treacherous  Htdlt 

poem,  entitled  **The  Lay  of  the  Beedwater  Minstrel,'*  Newcastle, 
is  tale,  with  many  othas  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Beed,  if 
lorated:— **The  particulars  of  the  traditional  story  of  Farcy  Beed 
rhend,  and  the  Halls  of  Oirsonfield,  the  author  had  ftxmi  a  descend- 
le  family  of  Beed.  From  his  account,  it  a:ppean  that  Pttdval 
squire,  a  keep^  of  Beedsdale,  was  betrayed  by  the  Hidls  (hence 
ated  the  false-hearted  Ha's)  to  a  band  of  mos»-tro<]V)ers  of  the  \ 
Crosier,  who  slew  him  at  Batinghqpe,  near  the  source  of  the 

)  Halls  were,  after  the  murder  of  Farcy  Beed,  held  in  snch  unl- 
)horrence  and  contempt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Beedsdale,  for  their 
T  and  treacherous  behaviour,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
'*  In  another  passage,  we  are  informed  that  the  ghost  of  the  hi- 
rderer  is  supposed  to  haunt  the  banks  of  a  brook  called  the  Filngle. 
;eed8  of  Troughend  were  a  very  ancient  family,  as  may  be  con- 
from  their  dotiving  their  surname  from  the  river  on  which  they 
r  mansion.  An  epitaph  on  one  of  their  tombs  a£tans,  that  the 
eld  their  lands  of  Troughend,  which  are  situated  on  the  Beed. 
pposite  to  Otterbum,  for  the  incredible  qpaoe  of  nine  hundred 

NoTK  8,  page  886. 

And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name, 
The  moated  moimd  of  Risin^ham, 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodbume^s  cottages  and  trees. 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shovm^ 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone. 

gham,  upon  the  river  Beed,  near  the  besntiftd  hamlet  of  Wood- 
xn  ancient  Boman  station,  formerlv  called  Habitancum.  Camden 
.t  in  his  time  the  popular  account  bore,  that  it  had  been  the  abode 
r,  or  giant,  called  Magon;  and  appeals,  in  support  <tf  this  tradition, 
8  to  the  et3rmology  of  Bishigham,  or  BdseiUiam,  which  signifies, 
m,  the  habitation  of  the  giuits,  to  two  Boman  altars  taken  out  of 
,  inscribed,  Deo  Mooonti  Cadenokux.  About  half  a  mile  dis- 
1  Bisingham,  upon  an  eminence  covered  with  scattered  bhch-trees 
ments  of  rock,  there  is  cut  iroon  a  large  rock,  in  alto  relievo^  a 
ble  figure  called  Bobhi  of  Bisingham,  or  Bobin  of  Beedsdale. 
ts  a  hunter,  with  his  bow  raised  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
'xas  to  be  a  hare.  There  is  a  quiver  at  the  back  of  the  figure,  and 
ssed  in  a  long  coat,  or  kirtle,  coming  down  to  the  knees,  and  meet- 
S  with  a  girdlb  bound  round  him.  Dr  Horseley,  who  saw  all 
Dts  of  antiquity  with  Boman  eyes,  inclines  to  think  this  figure  a 
Tcber:  and  certainly  the  bow  is  rather  of  the  ancient  size  than  of 
ch  was  so  formidable  in  the  hand  of  the  English  archers  of  the 
ges.    But  the  rudeness  of  the  whole  figure  prevents  our  ibundlng 

upon  mere  inaccuracy  of  proportion.    The  popular  traditicm  is. 
presents  a  giant,  whose  brother  resided  at  Woodbum,  and  he  hlm^ 
isingham.    It  adds,  that  they  subsisted  by  bxxntixL^^  «xA  ^Ibadi.  ^s&ib 
Sndlng  the  game  become  too  scarce  to  Ba1Bfvcnt1i2t^«n^v^^^ 
n,  in  whose  memory  the  monument  waa  enigto^e^  "xiYMBX  ttewB%'b 

clrcnmstanee  may  be  concealed  under  lXAft\e^sea!\,  ^t-^^^SJ^**^ 
tpodTphal,  It  l0  now  imposaible  to  diicovec. 
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Non  9,  paise  887. 

— —  Do  thou  revere 
The  etatutes  of  the  Btteanier, 

The  "  Btstates  of  the  BncanierB**  were,  in  reality,  more  equitable  On 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  society  under  wliich  they  bid 
been  formed.  They  chiefly  related,  as  may  readily  be  ooqjectDred,  tothe 
distribution  and  the  ioheritanoe  of  thdr  plunder. 

When  the  expediticm  was  completed,  the  fund  of  prize-money  aoqsdnd 
was  thrown  together,  each  party  taking  his  oath  that  he  had  retained  or 
concealed  no  part  of  the  conunon  stock.  If  any  one  transgressed  in  thii 
impOTtant  porticnlar,  the  punishment  was,  his  bdng  set  ashore  on  mom 
desert  key  or  island,  to  shift  for  himself  as  he  could.  The  owners  of  tbi 
vessel  had  then  their  share  assigned  for  the  esqtenaes  of  the  outfit  TtaN 
were  generally  old  pirates,  setded  at  Tobago,  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  « 
some  other  Frendk  or  English  settlonent.  The  surgeon's  and  caipento^ 
salaries,  with  the  price  of  provisions  and  ammuni^Mi,  were  also  defri^ 
Then  followed  the  compensation  due  to  the  maimed  and  wounded,  rtted 
according  to  the  damage  they  had  sustained;  as  ax  hundred  (deocs  Of 
eight,  or  six  slaves,  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  so  in  proportioD. 

V.  -re    r-ii  ;   L-.;l  Ll,;'  Vj;;  1-. i."'.  i  iM:::  I  V  ■ 

liJni4cir  to  ttmir  aitiihetJocL    When  l  th  p  v^i'A  wia 

tit*  HtHti  wbo  bad  Dowl  H  out,  mud  tatniihtd  It  with  udOaiUT  n 

iPtUlMlO  » tUrl  arnU  liie  prLtt:*,    Fuvmir  Jud  uevw  uiy  ln.fi iiquofl  in  the  din 

tKmtft  ^r  WHT  thtf*  vu  d£Lftf  ulntd  b;F  lot.    I  nftmncei  at  sanh.  Hsi'i  i^v^i^-  M  cU  tr*  ail 
^Mi&  DHt  vttli,  fend  tbej exiuidnl  ■tdq t4 thiA  dAtL    Tboir itUiPfl  wba  firra  Ua ih^m^mmlim 


_  , ,  J  tbcf  VBrt  kunriL  V 

UiEtf  mpm  no  tticndt  n"  nlwEdW.  il  wu  dlitrftauisd  In  oIlMJHV  W  tha  fwdr  and.  to  Aitfi^A 
Thioh  wtn  Hi  pr^  far  Lfae  ji«ntDn  tn  wbocs  castEi  thflia  MiLeftL^<KtH  vorr  itlren,  tb*  OMita  n 
InfaunLfen^  but  DcU]dB?r7  pkirfetitH,L  pluoilrriL" — Hnjfim^t  ^bf*ry  ^f  St^wp^m  Ij^'in^mit  tt 
Smrt  mri  tf'iM  lndm^  Si^  /Mttammd,    Loml.  1774,  Stv,  iiLp.41^. 

NoTX  10.  page  898. 

The  course  of  Tees, 

The  view  from  Barnard  Castle  commands  the  ridi  and  magnificent  til* 
ley  of  Tees.  Immediate^  acUacent  to  the  river,  the  banks  are  very  tkk^ 
wooded;  at  a  little  distance  they  are  more  open  and  cultivated;  bot,  be- 
ing interspersed  with  hedge-rows,  and  with  isolated  trees  of  great  size  aad 
age,  they  still  retain  the  richness  of  woodland  scenery.  The  river  itsdf 
flows  in  a  deep  trench  of  solid  rock,  diiefly  limestone  and  marUa  Ite 
finest  view  of  its  romantic  course  is  from  a  handsome  modem-built  brid|i 
over  the  Tees,  by  the  late  Mr  Morritt  of  Bokel^. 

NoTB  11,  page  894.    . 

EgUsUm's  grejf  ruins. 

The  ruins  of  this  abbey,  or  priory,  (for  Tanner  calls  it  the  fimner,  lad 
Leland  the  latter),  are  beantimlly  situated  upon  the  angles  ibcmed  t^  • 
little  dell  called  Thorsgill,  at  its  junction  with  the  Tee& 

NoTX  12,  page  896. 

-tkewtoifnd. 


liaised  by  that  Legion  long  renown'd. 

Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  thnr  eltum. 

Of  pious,  faithfiUt  conquering  fame* 
Close  behfaid  the  George  Inn  at  Greta  Bridge,  there  is  a  welHat—n* 
Roman  encampment,  surxx>nnded  with  a  triple  ditch,  lying  between  the 
river  (]bcetaaaaa\atQtik.(sBS^edL^<^'\^tab.  ThefiinreatnuioeaanflsrfQrls 
bedifloemed.  ^. 

BoTceV^Te  tarreUWaV 
Tbi.  ancient maxvar\«u«««s^^««^^^«^^^»«^^-*^«^^^^ 
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have  been  possessed  firom  the  Conquest  downward,  and  who  are  at  different 
times  distingaiahed  in  history.  It  was  the  Baron  of  Rokeby  who  finally 
defeated  the  hisurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Northamberiand,  tempore  Hen.  it. 
The  Rokeby,  or  Rokesby  family,  oontinned  to  be  distingoiahed  nntil  the 
sruit  Civil  War,  when,  having  embraced  the  canse  of  Charles  L,  they  snf' 
ftred  severely  by  fines  and  confiscations.  The  estate  then  passed  firom  its 
mdent  possessors  to  the  family  of  the  Robinsons,  firom  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  fiEither  of  my  valued  fiiend,  the  present  proprietor 

NoTK  14^  page  896. 

J  stem  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 
As  ^er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode. 

What  foQowB  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  romantic  glen,  or  rather 
•    wvine,  through  which  the  Greta  finds  a  passage  between  Rokeby  and 
Mortham ;  the  former  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  Greta,  the  latter  on 
tiie  right  bank,  about  half  a  mile  nearer  to  its  junction  with  the  Tees. 

NoTX  16,  page  398. 

IFhat  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland^s  shore. 
How  lohistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar, 
^  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 
OfErici^s  cap  and  Elmo's  Itght. 

"  Also  I  shall  shew  very  briefly  what  force  coi^urers  and  witches  have 
In  constraining  the  elements  enchanted  by  them  or  otiiers,  that  they  may 
exceed  or  fidl  short  of  their  natural  order :  premising  this,  that  the  ex- 
tream  land  of  North  Finland  and  Lapland  was  so  taught  witchcraft  for- 
merly in  heathenish  times,  as  if  they  had  learned  this  cursed  art  from  Zo- 
roastres  the  Persian;  though  other  inhabitants  by  the  sea-coasts  are  re- 
ported to  be  bewitched  with  the  san.e  madness;  for  they  exercise  ttds 
devilish  art,  of  all  the  arts  of  the  world,  to  admiration;  and  inthis,or  otiber 
sndi  like  mJschief^  they  commonly  agree.  The  Ftnlanders  were  wont  for- 
m«rly,  amongst  their  other  errors  of  gentilisme,  to  sell  winds  to  merchants 
that  were  stopt  on  their  coast  by  contrary  weather;  and  when  they  had 
their  price,  they  knit  three  magical  knots,  not  like  to  the  laws  of  Cassius, 
bound  up  with  a  thong,  and  they  gave  them  unto  the  merchants ;  observ- 
ing that  rule,  that  when  they  unloosed  the  first  they  should  have  a  good 
gue  of  wind;  when  the  second,  a  stronger  wind ;  but  when  tiiey  untied 
the  third,  they  should  have  such  cruel  tempests,  that  they  should  not  be 
able  to  look  out  of  the  forecastie  to  avoid  the  rocks,  nor  move  a  foot  to  pull 
down  the  sails,  nor  stand  at  the  helm  to  govern  the  ships ;  and  they  made 
an  unhappy  trial  of  the  truth  of  it  who  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
power  in  those  knots. 

**  Eilcus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  time  was  held  second  to  none  in  the 
magical  art ;  and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  evil  spirits,  whidi  he  exceed- 
ingly adored,  that  which  way  soever  he  turned. hu  cap,  the  wind  would 
presently  blow  that  way.*'— O^m  Magnums  History  of  the  Ooths^  Swede* 
and  VanddU.    London,  fblio,  1668,  pp.  46  and  47. 

Note  16.  page  89& 

The  Demon  Frigate. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  wdl-known  nautical  superstition  oonoemlng  a 
flmtastic  vessel,  called  by  sidlors  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  supposed  to 
be  seen  about  the  latitude  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.    She  is  distinguished 
ftom  earthly  vessels  by  bearing  a  press  of  sail  when  all  others  are  unable, 
fhnn  stress  of  weather,  to  show  an  inch  of  canvass.  The  cause  of  her  wan- 
dering is  not  altogether  certain;  but  the  general  account  is,  that  she  was 
originally  a  vessel  loaded  with  great  wealti^  on  board  ciC  -vrUk^^  «Qn&&^<(scAd^ 
act  of  murder  and  piracy  had  been  committed*,  that  thft  -^^^a^gQAXmSu^  ^soX 
among  the  wicked  crew  who  had  perpetrated  tki«  cAmA,  ttxA  XDcAib  ^^^^ 
Bailed  in  vaSn  Ihom  port  to  port,  oflfering,  as  the  pAcfe  <A  fto^X«,  ^(jQ»^«ft»fti 
oftbeirlU-gotten  wealth;  that  tho^  were  «xdudfi&  f»Ha  w«ci^tfBAm 
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for  fear  of  the  oonUgloiiiNiiifiliinwderinoiiiing  than;  and  fha^  ) 

ment  of  their  crimes,  the  appazition  of  the  ahq^  still  omtiainstobaiiBt     ( 
those  seas  in  which  the  catastrophe  took  place,  and  is  oooaldeiedtqrtiN 
mariners  as  the  worst  of  all  possible  omens. 

Note  17,  page  398. 

By  some  desert  isle  or  hey. 

What  oontrtbnted  much  to  the  secority  of  the  Bocaniers  about  tht 
Windward  Islands,  was  the  great  number  of  little  islets,  called  in  thu 
coontry  keys.  These  are  small  sandy  patches,  appearing  Just  sbove  tin 
surface  of  the  ocean,  covered  only  wim  a  few  bushes  and  weeds,  bat  nD»> 
times  affording  springs  of  water,  and,  in  general,  much  frequented  fay 
turtle.  Sudi  little  uninhabited  spots  afforded  the  pirates  good  harbonii 
either  for  refitting  or  for  the  purpose  of  ambush ;  they  were  oocasionall^tiN 
hiding-place  of  theta:  treasure,  and  often  afforded  a  shelter  to  themsehcL 
As  many  of  the  atrocities  whidi  they  practised  on  their  prisoners  ym» 
committed  in  such  spots,  there  are  some  oi  these  keys  which  eroi  noir 
have  an  indifferent  reputation  among  seamen,  and  where  they  are  witli 
difficulty  previdled  on  to  remain  ashore  at  night,  on  aooount  c^  the  vision- 
ary terrors  inddent  to  places  which  Iiave  been  thus  contaminated. 

Note  18,  page  400. 
Before  the  gate  ofMortkam  stood. 

The  castie  of  Mortham,  which  Ijeland  terms  "Mr  Bokesby's  Flsoe,  in 
ripa  eiter^  scant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Greta  Bridge,  and  not  a  qnirter 
of  a  mile  beneath  into  Tees,"  is  a  picturesque  toww,  surrounded  by  bidld- 
ings  of  different  ages,  4Qow  converted  into  a  farm-house  and  ofl&oes. 

Its  situation  is  eminentiy  beautifti],  occupying  a  hi^  bank,  at  tiie  bot- 
lom  of  which  the  Greta  winds  out  of  the  dark,  narrow,  and  ronumtie  ddL 
which  the  text  has  attempted  to  describe,  and  flows  onward  through  a  mon 
open  valley  to  meet  the  Tees  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me  caids. 
Mortham  is  surrounded  by  old  trees,  happily  and  widely  grouped  widi  Hr 
Morritt*s  new  plantations. 

NoTK  19,  page  401. 

There  dig.  and  tonib  your  precious  heap  ; 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keetp. 

If  time  did  not  permit  the  Bucaniers  to  lavish  away  their  plmider  in 
theh:  usual  debaucheries,  they  were  wont  to  hide  it,  wtth  many  inpenti- 
tions  solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands  and  keys  v^ch  they  fteqaented, 
and  where  much  treasure,  whose  lawless  owners  perished  without  rediini' 
ing it,  is  still  supposed  to  be  concealed.  The  most  cruel  of  manUnian 
often  the  most  superstitious  ,*  and  these  jrirates  are  said  to  have  reooone  to 
a  horrid  ritual,  in  order  to  secure  an  unearthly  guardian  to  their  t 
They  killed  a  Negro  or  Spaniard,  and  buried  Mm  with  the  trea 

lieving  that  his  spirit  would  haunt  the  spot,  and  ten^  away  all  li 

I  cannot  produce  any  other  authority  on  which  this  custom  is  ssottMd  to 
them  than  that  of  maritime  tradition,  which  is,  however,  amply  s 
for  the  purposes  of  poetry. 

Note  SSO,  page  402. 
Thepower 


That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  take  the^elon  by  surprise, 
AnA  jforce  Mm^  oa  o^  mougfve  «ft«U^ 


In  Kis  despite  Ims  gw\t  to  \ 
All  who  arc  «mvet%aca\."wV\Sx^^*&n!^n!^*x«8&sssv*«^^ 
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mces  respecting  their  guilt,  or  by  sndden  and  involnntary  alloiions 
umstances  by  whidi  it  cotOd  not  fail  to  be  exposed.  A  remarkable 
ce  occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Eugene  Aram.  A  skeleton  being 
near  Knaresborough,  was  supposed,  by  the  persons  who  gathered 
1  the  spot,  to  be  the  remains  of  one  Clarke,  who  had  disappeared 
rears  before,  under  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  his  having 
aurdered.  One  Houseman,  who  had  mingled  in  the  crowd,  suddenly 
rhile  looking  at  the  skeleton,  and  hearing  the  opinion  whidi  was 
1  around,  "  That  is  no  more  Dan  Clarke's  bone  than  it  is  mine  I  **— a 
lent  expressed  so  poeitiyely,  and  with  sudi  peculiarity  of  manner,  as 
I  all  who  heard  him  to  infer  that  he  must  necessarily  know  when 
il  body  had  been  interred.  Accordingly,  being  apprehended,  he  con- 
having  assisted  Eugene  Aram  to  murder  Clarke,  and  to  hide  his 
n  Sahit  Robert's  Cave.  It  happened  to  the  author  himself,  while 
-sing  with  a  person  accused  of  an  atrocious  crime,  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  him  professional  assistance  upon  his  trial,  to  hear  the  prisoner 
he  most  solemn  and  reiterated  protestations  that  he  was  guiltless, 
ily,  and,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  in  the  course  of  his  commnnica- 
Quike  such  an  admission  as  was  altogether  incompatible  wit^  inno- 

NoTB  21,  page  407. 

Nobles  and  knights^  so  proud  of  late. 
Must  fine  for  fi^eedom  and  estate. 


Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  he. 

Unless  that  maid  compound  with  tliee .'         ^ 

:er  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  retired  beyond 
disgust,  and  many  of  his  followers  laid  down'  theh:  arms  and  made 
St  composition  they  could  with  the  Committees  of  Parliament  lines 
mposed  upon  them  in  proportion  to  their  estates  and  degrees  of  de- 
ncy,  and  these  fines  were  often  bestowed  upon  such  persons  as  had 
ed  well  of  the  commons.  In  some  circumstances  it  happened  that 
)preii^  cavaliers  were  £Edn  to  form  fJEunily  alliances  with  some 
ful  person  among  the  triumphant  party. 

Nora  22,  page  408. 

In  Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  icily  dalesmen  dared, 
fHien  Rooken-edge.and  Redswair  high. 
To  bugle  rung  and  bloodhowid^s  cry. 

VhaX  manner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are  that  inhabit  these  valleys  in 
arches  of  both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a  Scotche  man  himself;  and 
}  of  Ross,  will  inform  yoa  They  salty  out  of  thehr  own  borders  in 
^ht,  in  troops,  through  unfirequented  by-ways  and  many  intricate 
igs.  All  the  day-time  they  refresh  themselves  and  theh:  horses  in 
g  holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  hi 
places  they  have  a  design  upon.  As  soon  as  they  have  seized  upon 
oty,  they,  in  like  manner,  return  home  in  the  night,  through  bund 
and  fetching  many  a  compass.  The  more  skilM  any  captain  is  to 
tirough  those  wild  deserts,  crooked  turnings,  and  deep  precipices,  in 
ickest  mists,  his  reputation  is  the  greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as 
.  of  an  excellent  head.'* — Camden*s  Britannia, 
e  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and  Reed  were,  in  ancient  times, 
rdhiately  addicted  to  these  depredations,  that  in  1564^  the  incorpo- 
Merchaut-adventurers  of  Newcastle  made  a  law  that  none  bom  in 
districts  should  be  admitted  apprentice.  The  inhabitants  are  stated 
30  generally  addicted  to  rapine,  that  no  fialth  fitvo\M  \)«T«^mKA.\EL 
proceeding /k)m  "such  lewde  and  wicked  pTOiS^tAVsn?''  Ttia^'N^a'" 
continued  to  stand  unrepealed  until  1771.  lL\>e|^i^,  Vsv  «Xi  <:^^ v«l  -» 
as  himself  OB  "  bom  In  Redesdale,  inlJoTttwmi\>«^asi'Q^«»^<»«*^*i. 
idii^  Buraame,  called  the  Robsons,  good  YnoneSt  toea  «aDA.XZ^a^  *"^* 
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ma  a  UUle  iWUnff  for  their  living,  God  help  «A«n/--i 
v^ich  would  bave  applied  to  most  Borderan  on  both  sides. 

NoTB  23,  page  409. 

Hiding  hisfaee^  lestfoemen  epy 
J%0  iparkle  of  his  awartky  eye. 

After  one  of  the  recent  batUes,  in  which  the  Iriab  rebels  wared 
one  of  their  most  active  leaders  was  found  in  a  bog,  in  wliidi  he  was  im- 
mersed up  to  the  shoulders,  while  his  head  was  concealed  by  an  impoiflBS 
ledge  of  tak.  Being  detected  and  seized,  notwithstanding  his  preosntioQ, 
hebecame  solidtoos  to  know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered,  "l 
caught,*'  answered  the  Sutherland  Highlander,  by  whom  he  was  takes, 
"  the  sparlde  of  your  eve."  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  marii  bares  vp- 
on  their  form  usually  disoover  them  by  the  same  dicumstanoe. 

NoTK  24,  page  413. 

Of  my  marauding  on  the  eloums 
Of  Oalverley  and  Bradford  doums. 

The  troops  of  the  King,  when  they  first  took  the  field,  wrae  as  well  dis- 
ciplined as  could  be  expected  from  circumstances.  But  as  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  Charles  became  less  fiavourable,  and  his  funds  for  regolartr 
paying  his  forces  decreased,  habits  of  military  license  prevailed  among 
them  in  greater  excess.  Lacy  the  player,  who  served  his  master  dniin? 
the  Civil  War,  brought  out,  after  the  Restoration,  a  piece  called  Tbe  Old 
Troop,  in  which  be  seems  to  have  commemorated  some  real  inddeots 
whidi  occurred  in  his  military  career.  The  names  of  the  ct&om  of  tbe 
Troop  suJBSdently  express  their  habits.  We  have  Flea-flint  Flimder- 
Master-General,  Captain  Ferretfarm,  and  Quarter-Master  Bum-dropi  "Hie 
officers  of  the  Troop  are  in  league  with  these  worthies,  and  oomilve  at 
tiieir  plundering  the  country  for  a  suitable  share  in  the  boo^  All  tids 
was  undoubtedly  drawn  from  the  life,  ndiich  Lacy  had  an  oppntonity  to 
studv.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is  comprehended  in  a  rebuke  givoi  to 
the  Ueutenant,  whose  disorders  in  the  country  are  said  to  pnjodioe  tbe 
Kmg's  cause  more  than  his  courage  in  the  field  could  recompense.  Tbe 
piece  is  by  no  means  void  of  fiucical  humour. 

KOTS  25,  page  414.  < 

BrignaWs  Vfoods^  and  ScargiWe,  toov«, 

E*en  now,  o*er  many  a  sieter  cave. 

The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford  Bridge,  abound  In  sesms  oC 
greyish  slate,  which  are  wrought  in  some  places  to  avexy  great  depth  andcr 
ground,  thus  forming  artlfid^  caverns,  which,  when  the  seam  has  been  ex- 
hausted, are  gradually  hidden  by  the  underwood  which  grows  in  proftisko 
upon  the  romantic  banks  of  the  river.  In  times  of  public  oonftiana,  they 
might  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  bandittL 

Note  2«,  page  417. 

When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  land. 

There  was  a  short  war  with  Spahi  in  1625-6,  which  wHI  be  ibondts 
agree  pretty  wcL  with  the  chronology  of  the  poem.  But  probaUy  Bertnua 
held  an  opinion  very  common  among  the  maritime  heroes  of  the  age,  thst 
**  there  was  no  peacA  >M^cioA  ^•ek\lfiQ&.^  T^  fit^anlsh  guarda-eoetat  wen 
constantLy  employ  edi  Vxv  aisgNsAiOiDa  xc^rack.  ^Qbii&  ^xM^Kk  vtA  mwawfwita  of  tiie 
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KoT£  27>  page  419. 

■  our  comrades*  strife. 

The  laws  of  the  Bacaniers,  and  their  suocessors  the  Pirates,  however 
Bevere  and  equitable,  were,  like  other  laws,  often  set  aside  by  the  stronger 
party.  Their  quarrels  about  the  division  of  the  spoil  M  their  history,  and 
they  as  frequently  arose  out  of  mere  frolic,  or  the  tyrannical  humour  of 
their  chief&  An  anecdote  of  Teach,  (called  Blackbeard),  shows  that  thehr 
habitual  in^fference  for  human  life  extended  to  their  companions,  as  well 
as  their  enemies  and  captives:— 

"  One  night,  drinking  In  Ms  cabin  with  HmicIs,  the  pilot,  and  another  man.  Black- 
beard,  without  any  provocatiun,  privately  draws  out  a  small  pair  of  pistols,  and  coeka 
them  under  the  table,  whicli,  beinir  perceived  hy  the  man,  he  withdrew  upon  deck,  leavinfr 
Hands,  the  pilot,  and  the  captain  tozether.  When  the  pistols  were  readjr,  he  blew 
oikt  the  candles,  and  crossintp  nis  hands,  discharged  them  at  his  company.  Hands,  the 
master,  was  shot  through  tlie  knee,  and  lamed  for  life  (  the  other  pistol  did  no  «xeci»> 
tion."— kfoAiwoa's  HUtory  qfPiraU$.    Loud.  1724,  8to,  yol.  L  p  88. 

NoT£  28,  page  421. 

Song Adieu  for  evermore. 

The  last  verse  of  tliis  song  is  taken  from  the  fragment  of  an  old  Scot- 
tish ballad,  of  which  I  only  recollected  two  verses  when  the  first  edition  of 
Rokeby  was  published.  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan  kindly  pointed  out  to  me 
an  ent&e  copy  of  this  beautiful  song,  ^^iiicfa  seems  to  express  the  fortunes 
of  some  follower  of  the  Stuart  family  :— 

"  It  was  a'  for  our  rightAil  king  ^^h.  Adieu  for  evermore. 

That  we  left  fair  Scotland's  strand.  My  dear  I 

It  was  a'  for  our  richtflil  king  Adieu  tor  evermore  I 

That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land,  ^       ,„     *      ..^ 

•  My  dear,  "The  soldier  firae  the  war  returns^ 

That  we  ^er  saw  bisb  buid.  And  the  merchant  trao  the  main. 
But  I  hae  parted  wi'  niy  love^ 

••  Now  all  is  done  that  man  can  do,  And  ne'er  to  meet  a^rain, 

And  an  is  done  in  vain  1  My  dear, 

THj  love  I  my  native  land,  adieu  I  And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 
For  I  must  eross  the  main. 

My  dear,  "  When  day  is  gone  and  night  Is  come^ 

For  1  must  cross  the  main.  And  a' are  bouh' to  sleep, 

I  tliink  on  them  that's  far  awa 

He  tum'd  him  round  and  right  about,  The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 

An  on  the  Irish  shore.  My  dear. 

He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake.  The  lee-la&g  night,  and  weep," 

NoTX  29,  page  422. 

Mere-cross  on  Stanmore. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  cross  called  Rere-eross  or  Ree-cross^  with 
Its  pediment,  surrounded  by  an*  intrenchment,  upon  the  very  summit  of 
the  waste  ridge  of  Stanmore,  near  a  small  house  of  entertahmient  called 
the  SpittaL  The  situation  of  the  cross,  and  the  pains  taken  to  defend  it 
seom  to  Indicate  that  it  was  intended  for  a  land-mark  of  importance. 

Note  SO,  page  428. 

When  DenmarJ^s  raven  soared  on  high, 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  siy, 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged^s  Britons  dread  the  yoke, 
'    About  the  year  of  God  866,  the  Danes,  under  theh-  celebrated  leaders 
Ingoar,  (more  properly  Agnar)  and  Hubba,  sons,  it  is  said,  of  the  still 
more  celebrated  Regnar  Lodbrog,  invaded  Northumberland,  bringing  with 
them  the  magical  standard,  so  often  mentioned  in  poetry,  called  Reafen, 
or  Rumfan,  from  its  bearing  the  figure  of  a  raven.    The  Danes  renewed 
and  extended  theh-  hicursions,  and  began  tx>  co\orv\z^  ca^a3cfMD!a!L\&«.Y:BA 
of  capital  »t  York,  from  which  they  spread  tliett  cou«vjve»t6  «xv^VwsQit^a«k  ♦ 
in  every  direction.    Stanmore,  which  divides  lYve  mc»m\ai3tta  c&  v;  ^sn^^ 
land  and  Cumberland^  was  probably  the  \)omidaxv  ol  ^i^a\>«ac^sJo.  T»a,«^ssa 
in  that  dtrection. 
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Vote  81,  page  423.  j 

Beneath  t?ie  shade  the  Northmen  eatne, 
Fiafd  on  each  vale  a  Bunie  name. 

The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces  of  their  religion  Intbeappet 
part  of  Teesdale.  Balder-garth,  which  derives  its  name  flx>m  the  nnfoitii- 
nate  son  of  Odin,  is  a  tract  of  waste  land  on  the  venr  lidge  <tf  Stanmore; 
and  a  brook  which  falls  into  the  Tees  near  Barnard  Castle,  is  named  tte 
the  same  deity.  A  field  npon  the  banks  of  the  Tees  is  also  termed  Wo- 
den-Croft, from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Edda. 

Note  82,  page  426. 

Who  has  not  heard  how  brate  (yNeale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel  f 

The  CNeale  here  meant,  for  more  than  one  succeeded  to  the  diieftais- 
ship  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  Hugh,  the  grandson  of  Con  O'Nei^ 
called  Con  Bacco,  or  the  Lame.  His  father,  Matthew  O 'Kelly,  was  illegiti- 
mate, and,  being  the  son  of  a  blacksmith's  wife,  was  usually  called  Matthew 
the  Blacksmith.  His  father,  nevertheless,  destined  his  succession  to  him ; 
and  he  was  created,  by  EUzabeth,  Baron  of  Dungannon.  Upon  the  death 
c^  Con  Bacco,  this  Matthew  was  slain  by  his  brother.  Hu^  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate,  and  was  protected  by  the  Rngiitih,  Shane  O'Neale, 
his  unde,  called  Shane  Dymas,  was  succeeded  by  Tnrlou^  Lyno^ 
0*Neale ;  after  whose  death  Hu^  having  assumed  the  chieftainsh^t,  be> 
came  nearly  as  formidable  to  the  English  as  any  by  whom  it  had  beoi  pos- 
sessed. He  rebelled  repeatedly,  and  as  often  made  submissions,  d'lrtudi 
it  was  usually  a  conditi(Hi  that  he  should  not  any  longer  assume  the  title 
ofO*Neale;  in  lieu  of  which  he  was  created  Eariof'I^nron&  Battbisoon* 
dition  he  never  observed  longer  than  until  the  pressure  of  superior  ftro 
was  withdrawn.  His  bafflhig  the  gallant  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  field,  lad 
overreaching  him  in  a  treaty,  was  the  induction  to  that  nobleman's  tngedj. 
Lord  Mounljoy  succeeded  in  finally  subjugathig  0*Neale;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  succession  of  James,  to  whom  l^  made  personal  submisBioo.  and 
was  received  with  civility  at  court 

Note  S3,  page  426. 

But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 

When  thai  brave  Marshaffought  and  died. 

The  chief  victory  whidi  Tyrone  obtained  over  the  English  was  in  a 
battle  fought  near  Blackwater,  while  he  besieged  a  fort  garxisooed  l^tiie 
English,  which  commanded  the  passes  into  his  country. 

Tyrone  is  said  to  have  ent^tained  a  personal  aoJmosity  agaiut  tin  ' 
kni^t-marshal,  Sh:  Henry  Bagnal,  whom  he  accused  of  detaining  tiie  let- 
ters which  he  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  explanatory  of  his  oondaet,  and 
offering  terms  of  submission.  The  river,  called  by  the  English  BladEwatei; 
is  termed  in  Irish,  Avon-DufE^  which  has  the  same  significatioo.  Bott 
names  are  mentioned  by  Spenser  in  his  **Maniage  of  the  Thames  and  tin 
Medway."  But  I  understand  that  his  verses  relate  not  to  the  Blackwattr 
of  Ulster,  but  to  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Ireland:— 

"  Swift  Aron-1>nfl;  which  of  the  EnrUibmea 
!■  caUed  BlAokwater" 

Note  84,  page  426. 

The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Keale, 

"  "Eudox.  "Wlaa\.  \&  \3aa.\.  -v^WkjSa.  ^wv  <ai^'^«s&aSL  %3E^T«n!8try  f  Tliese  b» 
names  and  tertna  ivevct  Yieax^  <A  Ttfst">BasswcL\ft  -"as^ 

**  Iren.  It \a  a  ciaaltata  wbdssiv^X.  •». \i» 'Wss^ ^^ ^^sRM5B&E|>&n.'^ 
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another  in  his  stead,  where  they  do  nominate  and  elect,  for  the  most 
part  not  the  eldest  sonne,  nor  any  of  the  children  of  the  lord  deceased,  but 
the  next  to  him  in  blood,  that  is,  the  eldest  and  worthiest,  as  commonly 
the  next  brother  onto  him,  if  he  have  any,  or  the  next  cousin,  or  so  forth, 
as  any  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  sept;  and  then  next  to  them  doe  they 
choose  the  next  of  the  blood  tabe  Tanist,  who  shall  next  succeed  him  in 
the  said  captauuy,  if  he  live  thereunta"— 5^«n*tfr*«  View  of  the  State  of 
Irefandj  apud  Works,  Lond.  1805,  8vo,  voL  viiL  p.  306. 

The  Tanist,  therefore,  of  O'Neale,  was  the. heir-apparent  of  his  power. 
This  kind  of  succession  appears  also  to  have  regulated,  in  very  remote 
tfanes,  the  succession  to  tiie  crown  of  Scotland.  It  would  have  been  im- 
prudent, if  not  impossible,  to  have  asserted  a  mfaior's  right  of  succession  in 
those  stormy  days,  when  the  principles  of  policy  were  summed  up  in  my 
friend  Mr  Wordsworth's  lines:— 

"  the  good  old  rule 

Snfllceth  them ;  the  nmple  plan. 
That  they  ahoiild  take  who  hare  the  power, 

And  they  >honld  keep  who  can." 


NoTX  85,  page  4S7. 

With  wild  majestic  port  arid  tone, 
Like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throne. 


The  Irish  chiefiB,  in  thehr  intercourse  with  the  English,  and  with  each 
other,  were  wont  to  assume  the  language  and  style  of  independent  royalty. 

Note  86,  page  430. 

Great  Niai  of  the  Pledges  Nine. 

Keal  Kaighvallach,  or  Of  the  Nine  Hostages,  is  said  to  have  been  Mon- 
arch  of  all  Ireland,  during  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  exercised  a  predatory  warfare  on  the  coast^of  England  and  of 
Bretagne,  or  Aimorica;  and  from  the  latter  country  brought  off  the  cele- 
brated Sahit  Patrick,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  among  other  captives,  whom  he 
transported  to  Ireland.  Neal  derived,  his  epithet  from  nine  nations,  or 
tribes,  whom  he  held  under  his  subjection,  and  from  whom  he  took  hostages. 

Note  87,  page  430. 
Shane-Dymas  Wild. 

This  Shane-Dymas,  or  John  the  Wanton,  held  the  title  and  power  of 
CNeale  in  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  against  whom  he  rebelled 
repeatedly. 

**  This  chieftain  Is  handed  down  to  us  as  the  most  proud  and  profligate 
man  on  earth.  He  was  immoderately  addicted  to  women  and  wine.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  200  tuns  of  wine  at  once  in  his  cellar  at  Dandram,  but 
QsqiielMnigfa  was  his  favourite  liquor.  He  spared  neither  age  nor  condition 
of  the  fiair  sex.  Alth()*  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  not 
destitute  of  address,  his  understanding  was  strong,  and  his  courage  daring. 
He  had  600  men  for  his  guard;  4000  foot,  1000  horse  for  the  field.  He 
claimed  superiority  over  all  the  lords  of  Ulster,  and  called  himself  king 
ihemaL**-'Camden*s  Britannia,  by  Grough.    Lond.  1806,  foL  vol.  iv.  p.  442. 

When  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  English,  and  forsaken  by  his  allies, 
this  Shane-Dymas  fled  to  Clandeboy,  then  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Scottish 
Highlanders  of  the  fSEunUy  of  MacDonelL  He  was  at  first  courteously  re- 
ceived; but  by  degrees  they  began  to  quarrel  about  the  slaughter  of  some 
of  their  friends  whom  Shane-Dymas  had  put  to  death,  and  advancing 
from  words  to  deeds,  fell  upon  him  with  thehr  broadswords,  and  cut  him 
to  pieces.  After  his  death  a  law  was  made  that  none  should  presume  to 
take  the  name  and  title  of  CNeale. 

NoTX  88,  page  4&0. 

Geraldine. 


The  CNealea  were  closely  allied  with  thia  powcrtB^«»^'''«^®^^*"®^ 
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for  Henry  Owen  ©"Neale  married  the  danghter  of  Thomas, 
and  their  son  Con-More  married  his  coosin-german,  a  dan 
Eari  of  Kildare.  This  Con-More  cnraed  any  of  his  postc 
learn  the  English  langnage,  sow  com,  or  build  houses,  so 
English  to  settle  in  their  country.  Others  ascribe  this  ana 
Con-Baoco.— See  tfalker'*  Irish  BartU^  p.  140. 

V(nm  89,  pace  431. 

his  page — the  next  degree. 

In  that  old  timet  to  chivalry. 

Originally  the  order  of  chivalry  embraced  three  ranks 
2.  The  Squire;  3.  the  Knight;— a  gradation  'vi^ch  seen 
Imitated  in  the  mystery  of  nree-maaonry.  But,  before  the 
L,  the  custom  of  serving  as  a  squire  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
of  the  page  was  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  observance.  ' 
vitode  was  so  far  from  inferring  anything  degrading,  tl: 
derod  as  the  regular  school  for  acquirmg  every  quality  nee 


NoTS  40,  page  440. 

Seem*d  half  abandoned  to  decay. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby  stood  exactly  upon  the  si 
manidon,  bv  whidi  a  part  of  its  walls  is  enclosed.  It  is 
proftislon  of  fine  wood,  and  the  park  in  which  it  stands  Ii 
junction  of  the  Greta  and  of  the  Tees.  The  title  of  B 
Armagh  was,  in  1777,  conferred  on  the  Right  Reverend  Ri 
Primate  of  Ireland,  descended  of  the  Robinsons,  former] 
Yorkshire. 

NoTS  41,  page  444^ 

The  Filea  of  O^NeaU  vmt  he. 

The  niea,  or  Ollamh  Re  Dan,  was  the  proper  bard,  or 

«erally  implies,  poet    Each  chieftain  of  distinction  had  oi 

service,  whose  office  was  usually  hereditaiv.    There  were 

of  less  elevated  rank,  but  all  were  held  in  the  highest  venc 

NoTB  42,  page  444. 

Ah^  Clandehoyl  thy  friendly  floor ^ 
Slieve-Donara^*  oak  shall  light  no  more, 

Clandeboy  is  a  district  of  Ulster,  formerly  possessed  b] 
0*Neales,  and  Slieve-Donard,  a  romantic  mountain  in  th< 
The  dan  was  ruined  after  Tjrrone's  great  rebellion,  and 
abode  laid  desolate.  The  ancient  Irish,  wild  and  nncuhivi 
spects,  did  not  yield  even  to  their  descendants  in  practismi 
and  eattended  hospitality. 

NoTS  43,  page  446. 
Marwood-ehase  and  Tollar  Bill. 

Marwood-chase  is  the  old  park  extending  along  the  ] 
the  Tees,  attached  to  Barnard  Castla  Toller  Hill  is  an  < 
Yorkshire  aide  of  the  river,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  f 

Non  44,  page  447. 

The  ancient  English  minstrePs  dress. 

Among  the  entertahunents  presented  to  Elizabeth 
Castle,  was  the  Vxvtcodwctiou  of  a  person  dedgned  to  reprei 
mlnstreli  who  esxteiVASccv^YvKt  -^VXv^.  v^«cosLt&«r9  out  of  tl: 
Arthur.  Ot  W^  i^«reiotC«  ds««&  vcv^  «:^^n«xvM»k>&x\jssdSQi 
a  very  accrauXe  aowixuxV  U«MX«t^\iv'avgBss^^vaOT  \» 
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NoTB  1,  page  48& 

Thy  rugged  halU,  Jrlomuk  I  rung. 

Thk  rniiu  of  the  Castle  of  Artomish  are  situated  upon  a  promontory,  on 
Morven,  or  mainland  side  of  the  Sound  of  Mull— a  name  given  to  the 
)  arm  of  the  sea  which  divides  that  island  from  the  continent  The 
ition  is  wild  and  romantic  hi  the  highest  degree,  having  on  the  one 
1  a  high  and  precipitous  chain  of  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  and  on 
3ther  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  beautiful  salt-water  lake,  called  Loch 
le,  which  is  in  many  places  finely  fringed  with  copsewood.  The  ruins 
rtomish  are  not  now  very  considerable,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  re- 
is  of  an  old  keep,  or  tower,  with  fragments  of  outward  defences.  But, 
•rmer  days,  it  was  a  place  of  great  consequence,  being  one  of  the  prin- 
1  strongholds,  which  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  during  the  period  of  their 
ny  uidependence,  possessed  upon  the  mainland  of  Argyleshhne. 
t  is  almost  opposite  to  the  Bay  of  Aros,  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  whore 
e  was  another  castle,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 

Note  2,  page  488. ' 

Rude  Heiskar's  aeal^  through  surges  dark. 
Will  long  pursue  the  niinstrePs  bark. 

lie  seal  displays  a  taste  for  music,  which  could  scarcely  be  e^qpected 
I  his  habits  and  local  predilections.  They  will  long  follow  a  boat  hi  which 
musical  instrument  is  played,  and  even  a  tune  simply  whistled  has 
ictions  for  them.  The  Dean  of  the  Isles  says  of  Heiskar,  a  small  nnin- 
ted  rock,  about  twelve  (Scottish)  miles  from  the  Isle  of  IHst,  that  an 
ite  slaughter  of  seals  takes  place  there. 

Note  3,  page  490. 

a  turrets  airy  head, 

8 fender  atid  steep,  and  battled  round j 
O^erlooVd,  dark  Mull!  thy  mighty  Sound. 

lie  Sound  of  Mull,  which  divides  that  island  from  the  continent  of 
land,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  the  Hebrides  afford  to 
i-aveller.  Sailing  from  Oban  to  Aros,  or  Tobermory,  through  a  narrow 
.nel,  yet  deep  enough  to  bear  vessels  of  the  l^est  burden,  he  has  on 
eft  the  bold  and  mountainous  shores  of  Mull ;  on  the  right,  those  of  , 
district  of  Argyleshire,  called  Morven,  or  Morvem,  successively  hi- 
ed by  deep  salt-water  lochs,  running  up  many  miles  inland.  To  the 
ti-eastwaid  arise  a  prodigious  range  of  mountains,  among  which  Grua- 
-Ben  is  pre-eminent  And  to  the  north-east  is  the  no  less  huge  and 
absque  range  of  the  Adnamurchan  hills.  Many  ruin'»us  castles,  situ- 
geuerally  upon  clifib,  overhanging  the  ocean,  add  interest  to  the  scene. 

Note  4,  page  491. 
The  heir  of  mighty  jSomerled. 
merled  was  thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of  tYv^  lft\R«,  «!qwoX^^  ^^^^^ 
twelith  century.    He  seems  to  Iwive  exeiciai^  Vi^  «»^«*4?|  v^w** 
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cMMdtlM,  hutependent  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  against  wli 
■tood  In  bosdlity.  He  nuMle  Tarions  inconions  upon  the  \resU 
during  the  raign  of  Malcofan  IV.,  and  aeems  to  have  made  pea 
upon  the  tennt  of  an  faidependent  prince,  about  the  year  1157, 
raaumcd  the  war  against  MaUsohn,  and  tnraded  Scotland  with 
pcohably  a  tumultuary  army,  collected  in  the  iales  in  the  maii 
gyleehhe,  and  hi  the  neighbouring  proTincee  of  Ireland.  He  i 
and  alain  in  an  engagement  with  a  very  inferi<H:  force,  near  Ke 

NoTS  5,  page  491. 

Lord  €f  the  Islet. 

The  repreeentative  of  thia  independent  principality,  for  snd 
have  been,  though  acknowledging  occasionally  the  pre-emiu 
Scottish  crown,  was,  at  the  period  of  the  poem,  Angus,  called 
but  the  name  has  been,  euphonm  gratia,  ezchangeid  for  thai 
wtiich  frequently  occurs  in  the  genealogy.  Angus  was  a  proteci 
Bruce,  whom  he  received  in  his  Castle  of  Dunnaverty,  during 
his  greatest  distress. 

Note  6,  page  402. 

The  Howe  of  Lorn. 

The  House  of  Lorn,  was,  like  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  desoei 
son  of  Someried,  slain  at  Renfrew,  in  1164.  This  son  obtainec 
sUm  of  his  nudnland  territories,  comprehending  the  greater 
three  districts  of  Lorn,  in  Argyleshire,  and  of  course  might  ra 
sidered  as  pet^  princes  than  feudal  barons.  They  assumed  the 
appellation  oil  Mao-Dougal,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  in 
of  tlie  middle  agesi 

NoTS  7,  page  496. 

Awaked  htfore  the  nuhing  prow, 
'     The  mimie  fires  of  0(  eon  glow. 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave. 

The  phenQmen<m  called  by  sailors  Sea-fire,  is  one  of  the  m( 
and  interesting  which  is  witnessed  in  the  Hebride&  At  time 
tapp^Bn  entirely  illuminated  around  the  vessel,  and  a  long  trail 
comscatioiis  are  perpetually  bursting  upon  the  sides  of  Uie  vet 
suing  her  wake  through  the  darkness. 

KoTE  8,  p^e  501. 

That  keen  knight^  De  Argentine. 

Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  De  Argentine,  was  one  of  the  most  a 
knights  of  the  period.  He  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Henry  o( 
with  sudi  high  reputation,  that  he  was,  in  popular  estimatio 
worthy  of  the  age.  Those  to  whom  fiune  assigned  preceden 
were,  Henry  of  Luxemburg  himself,  and  Rol)ert  Bruce.  Axi 
warred  in  Palestine,  encountered  thrice  with  the  Saracens,  ac 
two  antagonists  in  each  engagement :— an  easy  matter,  he  s 
Christian  knight  to  slay  two  Pagan  dogs. 

Note  9,  page  501. 

"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  /"  he  said, 
**  Erst  oum*d  by  royal  Someried." 

A  Hebridean  drinking  cup,  of  the  most  andent  and  cnrioni 
■hip,  has  been  long  preserved  hi  the  castie  of  Dunvegan,  in  S: 
mantic  seat  of  Mao-Leod  of  Madeod,  the  chief  of  that  andent 
lui  dan.  The  horn  of  Rorie  More,  preserved  in  the  same  fiun 
corded  by  Dr  Johnson,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  thia  piece  o 
k  Wnch  U  one  ot  the  ereax«&x  oxAq«.\^«&  ^  Sootland. 
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Note  10.  page  608. 

the  rehellious  Scottish  crew. 

Who  to  Rath-Erin^a  shelter  dreWj 
With  Carrick's  outlawed  Chief  I 

Jt  moBt  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read  the  Scottish  hUtory,  thai 
after  he  had  slain  Comyn  at  Dmnfines,  and  asserted  his  right  to  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  Robert  Brace  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  by  the 
English  and  their  adherents.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  Scottish  barons,  hot  his  authority  endured  bat  a  ^ort  time. 
According  to  the  phrase  said  to  have  been  used  by  his  wife,  he  was  for 
that  year  *'a  summer  king,  but  not  a  winter  one." 

Note  11,  page  504. 

The  Brooch  of  Lorn. 

It  has  been  generally  mentioned  in  the  preceding  notes,  that  Robert 
Bruce,  after  his  defeat  at  Methven,  behig  hard  pressed  by  the  English, 
endeavoured,  with  the  dispirited  remnant  of  his  followers,  to  escape  from 
Breadalbane  and  the  mountains  of  Perthshire  into  the  Axgyleshire  High- 
lands. But  he  was  encountered  and  repulsed,  after  a  very  severe  engage- 
ment, by  the  Lord  of  Lorn.  Brace's  personal  strength  and  courage  were 
never  displayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  conflict  There  is  a  tra- 
diticm  in  the  fieunily  of  the  Mac-Dougals  of  Lorn,  that  their  chieftahi 
engaged  in  personal  battle  with  Brace  himseU;  while  the  latter  was 
employed  in  protecting  the  retreat  of  his  men;  that  Mac-Dou^  was 
struck  down  by  the  king,  whose  strength  of  body  was  equal  to  his  vigour 
of  mind,  and  would  have  been  slain  on  the  spot  had  not  two  of  Lora's  vas' 
sals,  a  father  and  son,  whom  tradition  terms  Mac-Keoch,  rescued  him,  by 
seizing  the  mantle  of  the  monarch,  and  dragging  him  from  above  his  ad- 
versary. Brace  rid  himself  of  these  foes  by  two  bloiys  of  his  redoubted 
battle-axe,  but  was  so  closely  pressed  by  the  other  followers  of  Lorn,  that 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  mantle,  and  brooch  which  fastened  it, 
clasped  in  the  dying  grasp  of  the  Mac-Keochs.  A  studded  brooch,  said  to 
have  been  that  which  King  Robert  lost  upon  this  occasion,  was  long  pre- 
served in  the  family  of  Mac-Dougal,  and  was  lost  in  a  fire  which  consumed 
their  temporary  residence. 

Note  12,  pages  498,  505. 

When  Comyn  feU  beneath  the  knifCt 

Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce.-^^p,  498. 

Fain  Kirkpatrid^s  bloody  dirk. 
Making  sure  of  murder's  toork,—^,  505. 

Every  reader  must  recoUeet  that  the  proximate  cause  of  Brace's  assert* 
ing  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  the  death  of  John,  called  the 
Bed  Comyn.  The  causes  of  this  act  of  violence,  equally  extraordinary  from 
the  hlg^  rank  both  of  Uie  perpetrator  and  sufferer,  and  from  the  place 
where  the  slaughter  was  committed,  are  variously  related  by  the  Scottldi 
and  English  historians,  and  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  £ekA  that  they 
met  at  the  h%h  altar  of  the  Minorites,  or  Greyfriar's  Church  in  Dumfries, 
that  their  difference  broke  out  into  high  and  insulting  language,  and  that 
Brace  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  Comyn,  is  certain.  Rushing  to  the 
door  of  the  church.  Brace  met  two  powerml  barons,  Kirl^atrick  of  Close- 
born,  and  James  de  Lindsay,  who  eagerly  asked  him  what  tidings?  "Bad 
tidings,"  answered  Brace;  "I  doubt  I  have  slain  Comyn.'*— Doabtest 
thoa  ?  **  said  Khrkpatrick ;  "  I  make  sicker,*'  (i.  e.  sure.)  With  th»BA 
worda,  be  and  Lindsayroshed  into  the  chuicih,  a3i^^«Bl^BX«^El«^\2(l<^k'«T^SQ&S^^ 
Comyn.  The  Kirkpatricks  of  Closebum  assume^  Vn  -m«ED!Ctr}  <A  ^^^^^  ^m&. 
«  band  bolding  a  dajgyer,  with  the  memorable  ^ot^  ^•'\ \Mik»  ifts^sstT 
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Non  13,  page  50S. 

Barendoum  fled  fast  avoay. 
Fled  the  fiery  De  La  Haye, 

These  knights  are  enumerated  by  Barbour  among  the  small  nmsbvof 
Brace's  adherents,  who  remained  in  arms  with  him  after  the  battie  U 
Methven. 

NoTS  14^  page  6ia 

fFasH  not  enough^  to  Ronald**  bower 
I  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour. 

It  was  andently  customary  in  the  Highlands  to  bring  the  bride  to  tiM 
house  of  the  husband.  Nay,  in  some  cases  the  complaisanoe  was  stretcM 
so  fiar,  that  she  remained  there  upon  trial  for  a  twelvemonth;  and  the 
bridegroom,  even  after  this  period  of  cohabitation,  retained  an  opttOD  of 
reflising  to  fulfil  his  engagement  It  is  said  that  a  desperate  fend  edsned 
between  tlie  clans  of  Mac-Donald  q£  Sleate  and  Mac-Leod,  owhig  to  the 
former  chief  having  availed  himself  of  this  license  to  send  iMck  to  Dmm- 
gan  a  sister,  or  daughter  of  the  latter.  Mac-Leod,  resenting  the  iufigni^, 
observed,  that  shice  there  was  no  wedding  bonfire,  there  should  be  one  to 
solemnize  the  divorce.  Accordingly,  he  burned  and  laid  waste  tiie  terri- 
tories of  Mao-Donald,  who  retaliated,  and  a  deadly  fbud,  with  aU  ito  ac- 
companiments, took  place  in  form. 

NOTS  15,  page  610. 

8'mee  Matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In  mockery  crowned  with,  wreaths  of  green. 

There  is  something  shignlarly  doubtfiil  about  the  mode  in  iriiieh  Wit- 
lace  was  taken.    That  he  was  betrayed  to  the  English  is  induUtafale;  and 
popular  fame  charges  Sir  John  Menteith  with  the  indelible  infim^.   **  Ac- 
cursed,'' says  Arnold  Blair,  ** be  the  day  of  nativity  of  John  deM    ' 
and  may  his  name  be  strack  out  of  the  book  of  life."  But  J<Am.  de  1 
was  all  along  a  zealous  fiavourer  of  the  English  interest,  and  was  g 
of  Dumbarton  Castle  by  commission  from  Edward  the  First ;  and  tlMnfbf^ 
as  the  accurate  Lord  Hailes  has  observed,  could  not  be  the  frimd  and  ooa- 
fidant  of  Wallace,  as  tradition  states  him  to  be.     The  tzttth  seems  to  ba, 
that  Menteith,  thoroug^y  engaged  in  the  English  intoeat,  panned  Wal- 
Tace  closely,  and  made  him  prisoner  through  the  treachery  of  an  sttMiitnti 
whom  Peter  Laugtoft  calls  Jack  Short 

The  infamy  of  seizing  Wallace  must,  therefore,  rest  between  a  degeaa- 
rate  Scottish  nobleman,  the  vassal  of  England,  and  a  domestic,  the  obacan 
agent  of  his  treachery ;  between  Sir  John  Menteith,  son  of  Walter,  Eail  of 
Menteith,  and  the  traitor  Jack  Short 

Note  16,  page  5ia 

Was  not  the  life  of  Athole  sked^ 
To  soothe  the  tyranfs  sieten'd  bed  f 

John  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole,  had  attempted  to  eacape  oat  of  tlie 
kingdom,  but  a  storm  cast  him  upon  the  coast,  wlien  he  was  Xake^  sent  to 
London,  and  executed,  with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  being  fint  ( 
half  strangled,  then  let  down  from  the  gallows  while  yet  aUve,  barbnoaaly 
dismembered,  and  his  body  burnt  Matthew  of  Westminster  teUa  as  tlist 
King  Edward,  then  extremely  ill,  received  great  ease  from  the  news  that 
his  relative  was  apprehended—''  ^mo  audita,  Rex  AngU^s,  etsi  gramssims 
morbo  tune  langueret,  levius  tamen  tulU  dolorem.**  To  this  aingalar  expnt-  \ 
sion  the  text  alludes.  l 

NoTi  17,  page  612. 

THiVle  I  tKe  Uewed.  cto»  oitaiMA,  | 

ilnd  expiate  IKu  uwKofpw  cKai^cft 
In  PttU8tMie,«\lK  MBOT4  MvaVanw. 

Brace  uDifomay  pTot«««Q.  «v<^  v^^^^^  ^'^V  «««^v.«««.vi.xa=^ 
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violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  churcn  by  the  glaughter  of  Comyn ;  and 
finally,  in  his  last  hours,  in  testimony  of  his  faith,  penitence,  and  zeal,  he 
requested  James,  Lord  Douglas,  to  carry  hia  heart  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  there 
deposited  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

KoTX  18,  page  612. 

De  Bruce!  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head. 

So  soon  as  the  notice  of  Comyn's  slaughter  reached  Ronie,  Bruce  and 
his  adherents  were  excommunicated.  It  was  published  first  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  renewed  at  different  times,  particularly  by  Lambyrtou, 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  in  13()8 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  answered 
the  purpose  which  the  English  monarch  expected.  Indeed,  for  reasons 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace,  the  thunders  of  Rome  descended  upon 
the  Scottish  mountains  with  less  effect  than  hi  more  fertile  countries.  Pro- 
bably the  comparative  poverty  of  the  benefices  occasioned  that  fewer  foreign 
clergy  settled  in  Scotland ;  and  the  interests  of  tlie  native  churchmen  were 
linked  with  that  of  their  country.  Many  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  Lambyr- 
ton  the  primate  particularly,  declared  for  Bruce,  while  he  was  yet  under 
the  ban  of  the  church,  although  he  afterwards  again  changed  sides. 

Note  19,  page  $13. 

A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild. 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled. 

This  is  not  metaphoricaL    The  echoes  of  Scotland  did  actually 


"rinjf 


With  the  bloodhotitids  that  bayed  for  her  Aigittre  king.* 

A  very  curious  and  romantic  tale  is  told  by  Barbour  upon  this  sattJect, 
n^hich  may  be  abridged  as  follows : — 

When  Bruce  had  again  got  footing  in  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1306, 
he  continue<^to  be  in  a  verj-  weak  and  precarious  condition,  gaining,  in 
deed,  occasional  advantages,  but  obliged  to  fly  before  his  enemies  when- 
ever they  assembled  in  force.  Upon  one  occasion,  while  he  was  lying  with 
a  small  party  in  the  wilds  of  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  Aymer  de  V^ence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his  inveterate  foe  John  of  Lorn,  came  against  him 
suddenly  with  eight  hundred  Highlanders,  besides  a  large  body  of  men-at- 
arms.  They  brought  with  them  a  slough- dog,  or  bloodhound,  whic^  some 
say,  had  been  once  a  favourite  with  the  Bruce  himself  and  therefore  was 
least  Ukely  to  lose  the  trace. 

Bruce,  whose  force  was  under  four  hundred  men,  continued  to  make  head 
against  the  cavalry,  till  the  men  of  Lorn  had  nearly  cut  off  his  retreat 
Perceiving  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  acted  as  the  celebrated  and  ill- 
requited  Mina  is  said  to  have  done  in  similar  circumstances.  He  divided 
his  force  into  three  parts,  appointed  a  place  of  rendezvous,  and  commanded 
them  to  retreat  by  different  routes.  But  when  John  of  Lorn  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  they  divided,  he  caused  the  hound  to  be  put  upon  the  trace, 
which  immediately  directed  him  to  the  pursuit  of  that  party  which  Bnice 
headed.  This,  therefore,  Jjom  pursued  with  his  whole  force,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  others.  The  king  again  subdivided  his  small  body  into 
three  parts,  and  with  the  same  result  for  the  pursuers  attached  themselves 
exclusively  to  that  wliich  he  led  hi  person.  He  then  caused  his  followers 
to  disperse,  and  retained  only  his  foster-brother  in  his  company.  The 
slough-dog  followed  the  trace,  and,  neglecting  the  others,  attached  himself 
and  his  attendants  to  the  pursuit  of  the  king.  Lorn  became  convinced  that 
his  enemy  was  nearly  in  his  power,  and  detached  five  of  his  most  active 
attendants  to  follow  him,  and  interrupt  his  flight  They  did  so  with  all  the 
agility  of  mountaineers.  "  What  aid  wilt  thou  make?"  said  Bruce  to  hia 
single  attendant,  when  he  saw  the  five  men  gain  ground  on  him.  "  The 
best  I  can,**  replied  his  foster-brother.  "  Then,"  said  Btojo^  "  V^ask  l\&aiSu^ 
mv  stand. "  The  Ave  pursuers  came  up  fast.  Th^  Y3hv^  \jo«S\l VSKx«fc\ft\&ssv- 
em,  leaving  the  other  two  to  his  foster-hrothet.  "Rft  Asw  ^^fenS.  Vaa  'bbw- 
counteted  him ;  but  observing  his  fo8t«t-htotkk«"taBJC^\it«i»w^\»«tf«:"«D%v» 
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his  aaristanoe,  and  despatched  one  of  his  assallanta.  Learkghimtote 
with  the  snrviTor,  he  returned  upon  the  other  two,  both  of  whom  he  ikiw 
before  his  fosteMnrother  had  despatched  his  singrle  antagonist  When  Ob 
hard  enconnter  was  over,  with  a  coortesy  wliich  in  the  whole  worlc  maiif 
Brace's  character,  he  thanked  his  foster-brother  for  his  aid.  "  It  likes  yoa 
to  lay  80,"  answered  his  follower;  '^but  you  yourself  slew  foor  of  the  five."— 
'^Tnie,"  sidd  the  king,  **bnt  only  because  I  had  better  opportunity  thao 
you.  They  were  not  apprehensive  of  me  when  they  saw  me  encoonter 
three,  so  I  had  a  moment's  time  to  spring  to  thy  aid,  and  to  return  eqaiDy 
onexpectedly  upon  my  own  opponents.** 

In  the  meani)diile  Lom*s  party  approached  rapidly,  and  the  Ungnd 
bis  fbster-brother  betook  themselves  to  a  neighbouring  wood.  Here  tbey 
sat  down,  tat  Bruce  was  exhausted  by  fhtigue,  until  the  cry  <tf  the  skngh- 
hound  came  so  near  that  his  foster-brother  entreated  Bruce  to  inovidete 
his  safe^r  by  retreathig  ftirther.  **  I  have  heard,**  answered  the  kio^ 
**  that  whosoever  wiU  wade  a  bowshot  length  down  a  running  strem, 
shall  make  the  slough-hound  lose  scent  Let  us  try  the  experiment,  fir 
were  yon  devilish  hound  silenced,  I  should  care  little  for  tiie  rest** 

Lorn  in  the  meanwhile  advanced,  and  found  the  bodies  of  his  dais 
▼aasiJs,  over  whom  he  made  his  moan,  and  threatened  the  most  deadlf 
vengeance.  Then  he  followed  the  hound  to  the  side  of  the  brook,  dows 
which  the  king  had  waded  a  great  way.  Here  the  hound  was  at  fimlt,  and 
John  of  Lorn,  after  long  attempting  in  vain  to  recover  Bruce's  trace,  refis* 
quished  the  pursuit  / 

"Others,**  says  Barbour,  "affirm,  that  upon  this  occasion  the  king*! 
life  was  saved  by  an  excellent  archer  who  accompanied  him,  and  ^ 
perceiving  they  would  be  finally  taken  by  means  of  the  bloodhound,  Ud 
himself  in  a  thicket,  and  shot  him  with  an  arrow.  In  which  way,**  iddi 
the  metrical  biographer,  "  this  escape  happened,  I  am  uncertain,  bat  at 
that  brook  the  king  escaped  from  his  pursuers." 

NoTK  20,  page  617. 

**Jlas  I  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time^**  • 

Annoer*d  the  Bruce^  **  miut  bear  the  crime, 
^  Since,  gmltier  far  than  you. 

Even  r—he  pmued ;  for  FaOdrVt  voe$ 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose. 

I  have  fbllowed  the  vulgar  and  inaccurate  tradition,  that  Bruce  foof^ 
against  Wallace,  and  the  array  of  Scotland,  at  the  fatal  battle  oiFtSat 
Tlie  story,  which  seems  to  have  no  better  authority  than  that  of  Bliad 
Harry,  bears,  that  having  made  much  slaughter  during  the  engagenwBt,  be 
sat  down  to  dine  with  the  conquerors  without  washing  the  filthy  i"^ 
Ihun  his  hands: — 


"  FMtinit  he  was,  and  hud  been  In  ktmU 
Blooded  were  all  his  weapona  and  hia  i 
Southerou  lords  scom'd  him  in  terms  rode. 


Blooded  were  all  his  n 

Southerou  lords  scorn'  

And  said.  Behold  yon  Scot  eats  his  own  biood. 

*■  Then  med  he  sore,  for  reason  bad  be  known, 
Tliat  blood  and  land  alike  should  be  his  own  t 
With  them  he  lon^r  was,  ere  be  got  away, 
But  oontrair  Soott  he  fought  not  ftt>m  that  day." 

The  account  given  by  most  of  our  histprians,  ot  the  oonversatioa  betwwa 
Bruce  and  Wallace  over  the  Garron  rivto,  is  equally  apocryi^iaL  There  it 
full  evidence  that  Bruce  was  not  at  that  time  on  the  Enfl^ish  side,  a* 
present  at  the  battle  of  FaUdrk ;  nay,  that  he  acted  as  a  guanllan  of  Sooi- 
land,  along  with  John  Comyn,  hi  the  name  of  Baliol,  and  In  oppos'tkm  t^ 
the  Englitiii. 

Note  21,  page  616. 

TKe«e  airs  iKe  saoage  id\U»  iVail  \m 
NorlK  of  8iT«tKiMLTd.\U  om^  I>«maVe<|«. 

The  cxtt«ot«ta«XY  ^^«»  <*  wbswc^  ''*^**^^\"S^;!!^^;?*S?^fi'^^ 
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which  I  have  happened  to  visit  It  lies  jast  upon  the  flx>ntier  of  tiie  Laird 
of  MacLeod's  country,  which  is  thereabouts  divided  from  the  estate  of  Mr 
ICaocalister  of  Strath-Aird,  called  Strathnardill  by  the  Dean  of  the  Isles. 

Note  22,  page  526. 

Jnd  mermaitPs  alabcuter  groty 
Who  hathe8.her  limbs  in  sunleiss  well 
Deep  in  Strathaird?*  enchanted  cell. 

Imagination  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more  beautiM  than  the  ez- 
traordimuy  grotto  discovered  not  many  years  shice  upon  the  estate  (A 
Alexander  Mac-Allister,  Esq.  of  Strathaird.  It  has  since  been  much  and 
deservedly  celebrated,  and  a  full  account  of  its  beauties  has  been  published 
by  Dr  Mac-Leay  of  Oban.  The  general  impression  may  perhaps  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  journal,  which,  written  under 
the  feelings  of  the  moment,  is  likely  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  attempt 
to  recollect  the  impressions  then  received:—"  The  first  entrance  to  this 
celebrated  cave  is  rude  and  unpromising;  but  the  light  of  the  torches,  with 
which  we  were  provided,  was  soon  reflected  from  the  roof;  floor,  and 
walls,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  sheeted  with  marble,  partly  smooth, 
partly  rough  with  frost-work  and  rustic  ornaments,  and  partly  seeming 
to  be  wrought  into  statuary.  The  floor  forms  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent, 
and  might  be  fancifully  compared  to  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  while  it 
rushed  whitening  and  foaming  down  a  declivity,  had  been  suddenly  ar- 
rested and  consolidated  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter.  Upon  attaining 
the  summit  of  this  ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a  splendid  gallery,  adorned 
with  the  most  dazzling  crystallisations,  and  finally  descends  with  rapidity 
to  the  brink  of  a  pool,'  of  the  most  limpid  water,  about  four  or  five  yards 
broad.  There  opens  beyond  this  pool  a  portal  arch,  formed  by  two  columns 
of  white  spar,  with  beautiful  chasing  upon  the  sides,  which  promises  a 
continuation  of  the  cave.  One  of  our  sailors  swam  across,  for  there  is  no 
other  mode  of  passing,  and  informed  us  (as  indeed  we  partiy  saw  by  the 
light  he  earned)  that  the  enchantment  of  Maccalister's  cave  terminates 
with  this  portal,  a  littie  beyond  which  there  was  only  a  rude  cavern, 
speedily  choked  with  stones  and  earth.  But  the  pool,  on  the  brink  of 
which  we  stood,  surrounded  by  the  most  fanciful  mouldings,  in  a  substance 
resembling  white  marble,  and  distinguished  by  the  depth  and  purity  of  its 
waters,  might  have  been  the  bathing  grotto  of  a  naiad.  The  groups  of 
coml)ined  figures  projecting,  or  embossed,  by  which  the  pool  is  surrounded, 
are  exquisitely  elegant  and  fancifiiL  A  statuary  might  catch  beautiful 
hints  from  the  singular  and  romantic  disposition  of  those  stalactites.  There 
Is  scarce  a  form,  or  group,  on  which  active  fancy  may  not  trace  figures  or 
grotesque  ornaments,  which  have  been  gradually  moulded  in  this  cavern 
by  the  dropping  of  the  calcareous  water  hardening  into  petrifactions. 
Many  of  those  fine  groups  have  been  injured  by  the  senseless  rage  of  ap- 
propriation of  recent  tourists;  and  the  grotto  has  lost,  (I  am  imormed,) 
tlirough  the  smoke  of  torches,  something  of  that  vivid  silver  tint  which 
was  originally  one  of  its  chief  distinctions.  But  enough  of  beauty  re- 
mains to  compensate  for  all  that  may  be  lost'*— Mr  Mac-Allister  of  Strath- 
aird has,  with  great  propriety,  built  up  the  exterior  entrance  to  this  cave. 
In  order  that  strangers  may  enter  properly  attended  by  a  guide,  to  pre- 
vent any  repetition  of  the  wanton  and  selfish  injury  which  this  singular 
scene  has  akeady  sustamed. 

Note  23,  page  529 

Tet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs. 
Bear  witness  tcith  me,  Heaven,  belongs 
My  joy  o*er  EdwartPs  bier.  » 

The  generosity  which  does  justice  to  the  character  of  axL«DL<^Tsc^><!k^u«!k. 
marks  Brace's  sentiments,  as  recorded  by  the  MttoSvii'&axX^^xa.   'afevSsSkssov 
nentiona  a  fallea  enemy  without  praising  aucYi  goo^  cvatB2X>3kna  ^^^^'^^^^ 
oasesA    I  Bhall  only  take  one  instance,    ShoTtXy  «»«c  "arosft  '"'"^^^'^^ 
•aizi<^  In  1306,  Sir  Ingram  Bell,  th©  EngUAi  kotwossi  <&  KiXs'SM^**'^ 


NoTX  S4k  page  S8S 

Jnd  Bomn't  wtoimtmiu  dar, 
THeir  hunters  to  the  short 

Rooln  (popQlariT  eaUed  Ram,  a  name  vrt 
tbr  avoiding  if  poaaible)  is  a  Teryroogh  and  i 
to  tboie  of  Eigg  and  Cannay.  There  is  almo 
so  that,  except  in  the  plenty  of  the  deer,  whl 
extirpated,  it  still  deserves  the  description  I 
the  Isles:—*'  Bonin,  sixteen  myle  north-wast 
Ue  callit  Ronan  lie,  of  sixteen  myle  long,  an 
rowest,  ane  fiorest  of  heigh  mountains,  and  i 
qohilk  deir  will  never  be  slane  downwith,  bnt 
In  the  height  of  the  hill,  because  the  deir  wU 
tainchell,  or  without  tynchel  they  wlU  pass 
will  be  gotten  about  Britane  als  many  wild  n 
men  pleaais  to  gadder,  and  yet  bv  resson  the 
except  deir.  This  ile  lyes  from  the  west  to  t 
to  M'Kenabrey  of  Golla.  Many  solan  geese  c 
seription  of  tht  WuUm  Islet,  p.  1& 

NoTK  26,  page  582 

Oh  Seoorriga  next  a  warning 
8ummon*d  her  warriors  to  th 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stem  M 
O'er  their  bleaJk  shores  tf»  mm 

These,  and  the  following  Unes  of  the  stan 
feudal  vengeance,  of  which  unfortunately  thei 
the  truth.  Scoor-Bigg  is  a  high  peak  in  th< 
Eigg,  or  Egg,  one  of  the  caverns  in  which  wa 
vengeance.  This  noted  cave  has  a  very  nar 
one  can  hardly  creep  on  his  knees  and  banc 
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cavern,  and,  after  a  strict  search,  the  Mac^Leods  went  on  board  their 
galleys,  after  doing  what  mischief  they  could,  concluding  the  inhabit- 
ants had  left  the  isle,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  iKmg  Island,  or 
some  of  Clan-Ranald*s  other  possessions.  But  next  morning  they  espied 
from  the  vessels  a  man  upon  the  island,  and  immediately  landing  again, 
they  traced  his  retreat  by  the  marks  of  his  footsteps,  a  light  snow  being 
mLbiq>pily  on  the  ground.  Mac-Leod  then  surrounded  the  cavern,  summoned 
the  fobterranean  garrison,  and  demanded  that  the  individuals  who  had 
o£fended  him  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  This  was  peremptorily  ro- 
ftused.  The  chieftain  then  caused  his  people  to  divert  the  course  of  a  rill 
of  water,  which,  fkUing  over  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  would  have  prevented 
his  pmposed  vengeance.  He  then  kindled  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern 
a  huge  fire,  composed  of  turf  and  fern,  and  maintained  it  with  unrelent- 
ing assiduity,  until  all  within  were  destroyed  by  suffocation.  The  date 
of  this  dreaidftil  deed  must  have  been  recent,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  fresh  appearance  of  those  relics.  I  brought  off,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice 
ox*  onr  sailors,  a  skull  from  among  the  numerous  specimens  of  mortality 
which  the  cavern  afforded.  Before  re-embarking  we  visits  another  cave, 
opening  to  the  sea,  but  of  a  character  entirely  different,  being  a  large  open 
vault,  as  high  as  that  of  a  cathedral,  and  running  back  a  great  way  into 
the  rock  at  the  same  height  The  height  and  width  of  the  opening  gives 
ample  light  to  the  whole.  Here,  after  174ff,  when  the  Catholic  priests  were 
acaicelj  tolerated,  the  priest  of  Eigg  used  to  perform  the  Roman  Catholic 
service,  most  of  the  islanders  being  of  that  persuasion.  A  huge  ledge  of 
rocks,  rishig  about  half-way  up  one  side  of  the  vault,  served  for  altar  and 
pulpit;  and  the  appearance  of  a  priest  and  Highland  congregation  in  such 
an  extraordinary  place  of  worship,  might  have  engaged  the  pencil  of 
Salvator." 

Note  26,  page  634. 

Scenes  sung  by  him  toho  sings  no  more. 

The  ballad  entitled  "  Macphail  of  Colonsay,  and  the  Mermaid  of  Corrie- 
vrekin"  [see  Border  Minstrelsy,  vol  iv.  p.  285],  was  composed  by  John 
Leyden,  from  a  tradition  which  he  found  while  making  a  tour  through  tlie 
Hebrides  about  1801,  soon  before  his  fatal  departure  for  India;  where,  after 
having  made  farther  progress  in  Oriental  literature  than  any  man  of  letters 
who  had  embraced  those  studies,  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  loiow- 
ledge,  in  the  island  of  Java,  immediately  after  the  landing  of  our  forces, 
near  Batavia,  in  August  184. 

NoTX  27,  page  534. 

Up  Tarbafs  western  lake  they  bore^ 
And  dragged  their  bark  the  isthmtis  o*er. 

The  peninsula  of  Cantyre  is  joined  to  South  Knapdale  by  a  very  narrow 
isthmus,  formed  by  the  western  and  eastern  Loch  of  Tarbat  These  two 
saltwater  lakes,  or  bays,  encroach  so  fiu*  upon  the  land,  and  the  extremities 
come  so  near  to  each  other,  that  there  is  not  above  a  mile  of  land  to  divide 
them. 

Note  28,  page  636. 

The  suUf  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 

Ben-Ghoily  *'the  Mountain  of  the  Wind" 

Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind. 

And  bade  Lock  Ranea^smile. 

Loch  Ranza  is  a  beautifol  bay,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Arran,  open- 
ing towards  East  Tarbat  Loch.    It  is  well  described  by  Pennant: — **The  ap- 
proach was  magnificent;  a  fine  bay  in  front,  about  a  mile  deep,  having  a 
mined  castle  near  the  lower  end,  on  a  low  far  projecting  neck  of  land,  tliat 
forms  another  harbour,  with  a  narrow  passage :  but  withhi  has  three 
fiathom  of  water,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb.     BeyoucL  Vb  ak^\M<ek  '^^a^sv^«iu(SKi^ 
by  A  stream,  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  a  sma^L  'rfiSa^je^.  'WiA^Xtf^'ft.Na^ 
environed  with  a.  theatre  of  monntains*,  and  \iv  tYve>\>«Jt>i^twxn!aL^'ft*^K«v6.^ 
zraga  of  Gnunan-Athol  soar  above." — Pfennant'*  Tour  to  tlxe  Wwlwtv  \«X**s 
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l^i 


igooenlljk 


,  191  .S.    Ben-^bAoQ,  **  the  mountain  of  the  winds,** 
itt  Bni^lih,  and  le«  poetical,  name  of  GoatfiekL 

Nor  89,  page  5S7. 

Siieh  to  Ijoeh  Banea*t  margin  nring; 
That  hUut  wai  toinded  by  the  Kimg  I 

The  paaaage  in  Baibonr,  deacribingr  the  landing  of  Brace,  and  hiibdnf 
reoogniMd  hy  Douglas,  and  those  of  his  followers  who  had  preceded  him.  by 
the  8oand  of  his  horn,  is  in  the  original  shignlarty  simple  and  afiecdng.- 
The  king  arrived  in  Arran  with  thirty-three  small  row-boats.  He  hiteno- 
gated  afemale  if  there  had  arrived  any  warlike  men  of  lateinthatooantrr. 
*'  Surely,  sh*,**  she  replied,  **I  can  tell  you  of  many  who  lately  came  hither, 
discomfited  the  English  governor,  and  blockaded  his  castle  of  BrodidL 
They  maintain  themselves  in  a  wood  at  no  great  distance.**  The  king; 
truly  conceiving  that  this  must  be  Douglas  and  his  followers,  who  bad 
lately  set  forth  to  try  their  fortune  in  Airan,  desired  the  woman  to  condaet 
him  to  the  wood.    She  obeyed  :— 


■•  TlM  kiBK  then  blewMi  bora  onlilgh) 
Ab^  fcert  his  men  that  were  him  bj. 
Hold  them  rtUl,  and  all  priry  t 
And  qme  acain  his  horac  blew  he. 
Jamet  of  Dowglas  heard  him  blov. 
And  at  the  last  alone  gnn  know. 
And  said,  *8oothly  yon  is  the  kbr ; 
I  know  lon<r  while  since  his  blowing.* 
The  third  time  therewithall  he  blew. 
And  then  Sir  Robert  Bold  it  knew : 
And  said.  •  Ton  is  the  king,  bat  dread. 


Go  we  fbrth  till  him.  better  qMed. 
Then  went  they  till  the  kins;  la  hj% 
And  him  inclined  eoiorteoosly. 
And  bUthly  welcomed  them  the  ktad 
And  wasJoTftil  of  thdr  meetiac 
And  kissed  them;  and  speared  I  qrat 
Bow  they  had  fhred  in  hnatiag  r 
And  they  him  toM  aU.  but  lesiag :  I 
Syne  land  they  God  of  tbdr  taiuiia§. 
Srne  with  the  king  tiU  his  harbooT* 
Went  both  Joyfki*  andjoUy." 
BarhoWa  Bruce;  Book  t.  pp.  lU^  lU 


NoTS  SO,  page  539. 


-  Hii  brother  blamed. 


Bui  shared  the  weakttess.  while  aahamed. 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  tum*d, 
And  dasfvd  away  the  tear  he  seamed. 

The  kind,  and  yet  fiery  character  of  Edward  Brnoe,  Is  well  painted  bf 
Barbour,  in  the  account  of  his  behaviour  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbon. 
Sfar  Walter  Ross,  one  of  the  very  few  Scottish  nobles  who  fell  fai  tlMk 
battle,  was  so  dearly  beloved  by  Edward,  that  he  wished  the  tictait 
had  been  lost,  so  Boss  had  lived. 

Note  81,  page  642. 

Thou  heardst  a  tore^^h^  female  plain 
In  agony  of  traoaiUpain, 
And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 
Upon  the  instant  turn  and  standi 
And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do. 
Bather  than^  like  a  knight  untruSt 
Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 
A  woman  in  her  last  distress. 

This  faiddent,  which  illnstrates  so  happily  the  chivalrous  generosity  of 
Bruce's  character,  is  one  of  the  many  sbnple  and  natural  traits  recoided  \q 
Barbour.  It  occurred  during  the  expedition  wliich  Brace  made  to  Ireland, 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Edward  to  the  throne  of  thif 
kingdom. 

If  GTS  82,  page  546. 

O'er  chums  ke  fost^d,  where  fractures  wide 
Croned  wor^)  e>)e  wnd  ostM^Ve  »trv<e. 
The  Interior  ot  t\va  lAasA  tS.  tkxnsiL  i^Tsn&&  ^•eiix  \!MnKiB^'^i&«3adL 


1  Asked. 


x^vfiBANXv^av 


bsaidi 
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lexy.    The  hills,  being  Tery  rofSky  and  predpitone,  afford  eome  cato- 

i  of  great  height,  though  of  inconsiderable  breads    There  is  one  pass 

the  river  Machrai,  renowned  for  the  dilemma  of  a  poor  woman,  who, 

tempted  by  the  narrowness  of  the  ravine  to  step  across,  sncceeded  in 

12  the  first  movement,  but  took  fHght  when  it  became  necessary  to 

we  other  foot,  and  remained  in  a  posture  equally  ludicrous  and  dan- 

s,  nnta  some  chance  passenger  assisted  her  to  extricate  herselt    It 

said  she  remained  there  some  hours, 

NoTX  83,  page  64d. 

Old  Brod%eV$  gothic  towers  were  tern  ; 
From  HastingSy  late  their  English  lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  fry  the  sword, 

Brofflck  or  Brathwidc  Castle,  in  the  Isle  <^  Airan,  is  an  ancient  fortress, 
Mur  an  open  roadstead  called  Brodick-Bay,  and  not  far  distant  firom  a  to- 
lerable harbour,  dosed  tai  by  the  Island  of  Liamlash.  This  important  place 
liad  been  assailed  a  short  time  before  Bruoe*s  arrival  in  the  island.  James, 
Lord  Doufi^as,  who  accompanied  Bruce  to  his  retreat  hi  Rachrine,  seems. 
In  the  spring  of  1306,  to  have  tired  <^  his  abode  there,  and  set  out  accord- 
Sngly,  in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  to  see  what  adventure  God  would  send 
him.  8hr  Robert  Boyd  accompanied  him ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
Uties  of  Arran  appears  to  have  dh^eted  liis  course  thither.  They  landed 
In  the  idand  privately,  and  appear  to  have  laid  an  ambush  for  Sh:  John 
Hasthigs,  the  English  governor  of  Brodwick,  and  surprised  a  considerablo 
supply  of  arms  and  provisions,  and  nearly  took  the  castle  itselC  Indeed, 
that  they  actually  did  so,  has  been  generally  averred  by  historians,  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  <^  Barbour.  .  .  .  The  castle 
Is  now  much  modernized,  but  has  a  dignified  i^pearauce,  behig  surrounded 
by  flourishing  plantations. 

Note  34,  page  647. 

Oft,  toOf  with  unaccustomed  ears^ 
A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears, 

Barbour,  with  great  simplidty,  gives  an  anecdote,  from  which  It  would 
seem  that  the  vice  of  profane  swearing,  afterwards  too  general  among  the 
Scottish  nation,  was,  at  this  time,  confined  to  military  men.  As  Douglas 
after  Bruce's  return  to  Scotland,  was  roving  about  the  mountainous  coun- 
try of  Tweeddale,  near  the  water  cf  Lhie,  he  chanced  to  hear  some  persona 
in  a  fieum-house  say  **  the  deriV*  Concluding  firom  this  hardy  exprasslon, 
that  the  house  contained  warlike  guests,  he  immediatdy  assailed  It,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  prisoners  Thomas  Randolph,  afterwards 
the  flEunoas  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Alexander  Stuart,  Lord  Bonkle.  Both 
were  then  in  the  English  interest,  and  had  come  hito  that  country  with  the 
purpose  of  driving  out  Douglas.  They  afterwards  ranked  among  Bmoe's 
most  zealous  adherents. 

NoTB  35,  page  552. 

Now  euk  you  whence  that  wondrous  light, 
Whose  fairy  glow  beguUed  their  ngkt  /— 
It  n^er  was  mioum. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  an  ingenious  correspondent,  to  whom  I 
•m  obliged  for  much  information  respecting  Tumberry  and  its  ndghbonr- 
hood :— "  The  only  tradition  now  remembered  of  the  landing  of  Robert 
the  Bruce  hi  Carrick,  relates  to  the  fire  seen  bv  him  firom  the  Isle  of  Arran. 
It  is  still  generally  reported,  and  religiously  believed  by  many,  that  this 
fire  was  really  the  work  of  supernatural  power,  unassisted  by  the  hand  of 
any  mortal  bdng;  and  it  is  said,  that,  for  several  centuries,  the  flame  rose 
rearly  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same  night  of  the  yeax^  on.  ivrl:^i)i&  ^<& 
king  Srst  saw  it  from  the  turrets  of  Brodick  Ca8^^&^  esi^  vstnft  ^  v^^aat 
ma  to  Bay,  that  if  the  exact  time  were  knowm  Vt  -ww^^  \»  *S^  ^"^^ 
TbjU  tbia  euperstitioua  notion  is  very  axkdeojt,  \a  «N\!9k.«c^  tEms^  ^Qofe  vac* 

8a 
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he  was  only  strong  enough  to  alarm  and  dri 
Hah  ganriaon,  then  commanded,  not  by  Cli 
bat  by  Percy.  Neither  was  Clifford  alain  i 
had  several  ddrmiahes  with  Brace.  He  fc 
Bannockbnm.  Brace,  after  alarming  the 
prlshig  some  part  of  the  garrison,  who  wei 
of  the  fortress,  retreated  into  the  mountaii 
made  himself  so  strong,  that  the  English  i 
berry,  and  at  length  the  Castle  of  Ayr. 
xx>yal  gifts  attest  his  attachment  to  the  her 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

NoTB  87,  page  fl 

When  Enters  banner  had  vUi 
(fer  LoudowCi  mountain^  etru 

Tlie  first  Important  advantage  gained  by 
berry,  was  over  Aymer  de  Vallance,  Earl  d 
he  had  been  defeated  near  Methven.  Thej 
pointment,  at  Loudonhill,  in  the  west  of  Sec 
defeat;  and  firom  that  time  Brace  was  at  th 
army.  Yet  he  was  subsequently  obliged  to  i 
was  there  assailed  by  Comyn,  Earl  of  Bucha 
of  his  relative,  the  Red  Comyn,  and  support 
mider  Philip  de  Moubray.  Brace  was  Ul  a 
order,  but  tbok  horse  to  meet  his  enemies,  al 
cm  either  side.  He  was  victorious,  and  it  ii 
spirits  restored  his  health. 

Non  88,  page  6 

When  English  blood  aft  deluge 

The  **good  Lord  James  <^  Douglas,**  d 
took  from  the  English  his  own  castle  of  Don 
risen  it,  contented  himself  with  destroying 
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fateDigmee  of  his  motions  was  timeonsly  received.  The  courage  of 
"^Awrtad  Bruce,  approaching  to  temerity^  l^nequently  enabled  him  to  achieve 
■^fliat  men  of  more  jadlcioas  valonr  would  never  have  attempted.  He  or- 
^taed  the  in&ntry,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  his  army,  to  intrench  themselves 
Xn  strong  narrow  ground.  He  himself;  with  fifty  horsemen  well  harnessed, 
Swmed  forth  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  surprised  the  English  on  their 
vnafch,  attaclced  and  dispersed  theia.*'-~])alrjfmpU^t  AtmaU  of  Seotkmd^ 
mffMBTto,  Edhiburgh,  1779,  p.  S6. 

Note  40,  page  561. 
When  Randolph's  fcar-cry  swelVd  the  southern  gale. 

Thomas  Randolph,  Bruce*s  sister's  son,  a  renowned  Scottish  chief;  wm 
Sb  Hie  early  part  of  his  life  not  more  remarkable  for  consistency  than  Bruce 
liftmsetf.  He  espoused  his  uncle's  party  when  Bruce  first  assumed  the 
crown,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Methven,  hi  which  hii 
vdative's  hopes  appeared  to  be  ruined.  Randolph  accordingly  not  only  sub* 
mitted  to  the  English,  but  took  an  »ctive  part  against  Bruce ;  appeued  in 
■nns  against  him ;  and,  in  the  skirmish  where  he  was  so  closely  pursued 
by  tiie  blood- hound,  it  is  said  his  nephew  took  his  standard  with  his  own 
lumd.  But  Randolph  was  afterwards  made  prisoner  by  Douglas  in  Tweed- 
dale,  and  brought  before  King  Robert  Some  harsh  language  was  exchanged 
tMtween  the  unde  and  nephew,  and  the  latter  was  committed  for  a  time 
to  doae  custody.  Afterwards,  however,  they  were  reconciled,  and  Ran- 
dolph was  created  Earl  of  Moray  about  1312.  After  this  period  he  eminently 
distinguished  hhnself,  first  by  the  surprise  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  after- 
wards by  many  sunilar  enterprises,  conducted  with  equal  courage  and 
ability. 

NoTB  41,  page  662. 

Stirling's  towers^ 

JBeleagvr'd  by  King  Roberts  powers  ; 
And  they  took  term  of  truee. 

When  a  long  train  of  success,  actively  improved  by  Robert  Brace,  had 
made  him  master  of  almost  all  Scotland,  Stirling  CasUe  continued  to  hold 
out.  The  care  of  the  blockade  was  committed  by  the  Khig  to  his  brotiier 
Edward,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  governor, 
fhat  he  should  surrender  the  fortress,  if  it  were  not  succoured  by  the  King 
of  England  before  St  John  the  Baptist's  day.  The  King  severely  blamed 
his  brother  for  the  impolicy  of  a  treaty,  which  gave  time  to  the  khig  of 
England  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  castie  with  all  his  assembled  forces, 
and  obliged  himself  either  to  meet  them  in  battie  with  an  inferior  force,  or 
to  retreat  with  dishonour.  "  Let  all  England  come,**  answered  the  reckless 
Edward ;  "  we  would  fight  them  were  they  more."  The  consequenco  was, 
of  course,  that  each  kingdom  mustered  its  strength  for  the  expected  battie ; 
and  as  the  space  agreed  upon  reached  from  Lent  to  Midsmnmer,  ftill  time 
was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

Note  42,  page  562. 

And  Cambria  but  of  late  subdued^ 
Sent  forth  hermovntain-multittuie, 

Edward  the  first,  with  the  usual  policy  of  a  conqueror,  emplo3red  the 
Welsh,  whom  he  had  subdued,  to  assist  him  in  his  Scottish  wars,  for  which 
thdr  habits,  as  mountahieers,  particularly  fitted  them.    But  this  policnr 
wm  not  without  its  risks.    Previous  to  the  battie  of  Falkirk,  the  Welsh 
quarrelled  with  the  English  men-at-arms,  and  after  bloodshed  on  both 
parts,  separated  themselves  from  his  army,  and  the  feud  between  them,  at 
so  dangerous  and  critical  a  juncture,  was  reconciled  with  difficulty.    Ed- 
ward U.  followed  his  father's  example  in  this  particular,  and  with  no 
better  sooceas.    They  could  not  be  brought  to  «xett  \jEkSiSft3M3w«fc  Vb.  ^^ 
cause  of  tbet  oonqueron.    But  they  had  an  Vn^iScreck.  tns««s^  lw^«&:£ 
ihrbearanoa     Without  arma,  and  clad  onVy  Vn  wcasA^  ^s«aw»  <&  ^^^ 
chtb.  tbevBVDeared  naked  in  tha  evtA  «vm\  of  llub  %(»^X^lici\R»«V!o^> 
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and-  after  tii«  nmt  of  Bannocktmm,  w«ra  massacred  bf  fhem  h  i 
nmnberB,  as  thej  set&red  in  oonfliaion  towards  tbflir  own  coontry.  ' 
w«ra  under  oommaod  of  Sir  MawTtne  de  Bericelqr* 

Nora  43,  page  669. 

And  Qmnoght  j^out^dfrom  toaste  €md  wood 
Htr  hundred  tribes,  whose  aceptrs  rmd§ 
Dark  Etk  (y  Connor  awafd. 

There  is  in  the  Foedera  an  invitation  to  Eth  0*Gonnor,  chief  of  thf 
of  Connanght,  setting  forth  that  the  king  was  about  to  move  sgaii 
Scottish  rebels,  and  therefore  requesting  the  attendance  of  all  the  ft 
oould  muster,  dther  commanded  by  himaelf  in  person,  or  by  some 
man  of  Ilia  race.  These  anziliaxies  were  to  be  commanded  by  Bid) 
Bargfa*  Eaii  of  Ulster. 

NoTxM,page66«. 

The  Monarch  rode  mUmg  the  veuu 

The  English  vanguard,  commanded  by  the  Earis  of  GHoooest 
Hereford,  came  in  dght  of  the  Scottish  army  jspcm  the  evening  of  t 
of  June.  Bruce  was  then  ridhig  upon  •  little  palfrey,  in  ihmt  of  h 
most  line,  putthig  his  host  in  order.  It  was  then  that  the  personsle 
ter  took  puce  betwixt  him  and  Sir  Henry  de  Bohnn,  a  gallant  i 
knight,  the  issue  of  which  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  spiiits  of  both  I 

NoTX  46,  page  670. 

Seepontivefirom  the  Scottieh  hoei, 
Pipe^kmg  and  bugle-sound  were  tos^d. 

There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  well-known  Scottish  tune  of 
tutti,  taitti,"  was  Bmce's  march  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbuxn.  1 
Mr  Sitson,  no  granter  of  propositions,  doubts' whether  the  Scots  b 
martial  music,  quotes  Froissart's  account  of  each  soldier  in  the  bof 
Ing  a  little  horn,  on  which,  at  the  onset,  they  would  make  such  a  1 
noise,  as  if  all  the  devils  of  hell  had  been  among  them.  Heobsem 
these  horns  are  tlie  only  music  mentioned  by  Barbour,  and  coo 
that  it  must  remain  a  moot  point  whether  Bruce*8  army  were  dwi 
the  sound  even  of  a  solitary  bagpipe.— irijtorical  Bssay  prefixed  to  I 
Scottish  Songs.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  tlie  Sco< 
this  period  certainly  observed  some  musiciEd  cadence,  even  in  n 
their  horns,  shice  Bruce  was  at  once  recognised  by  liis  followers  6 
mode  of  blowing.  See  Note  29,  on  canto  iv.  But  the  traditka,  1 
folse,  has  been  tlie  means  of  securing  to  Scotland  one  of  the  finest  I] 
the  language,  the  celebrated  war-song  of  Bums. — "Soots,  wha  li 
Wallace  bled.'* 

Non  46,  page  671. 
See  where  yon  barefoot  Abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  with  ^fted  hands, 

"Maurice,  abbot  of  InchaflOray,  pladng  himself  on  an  eminfloo 
bratcd  mass  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then  passed  along  th 
barefooted,  and  bearing  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  exhorting  tlM 
in  few  and  forcible  words,  to  combat  for  thebr  rights  and  their  1 
The  Scots  kneeled  down.  *They  yield,*  cried  Edward:  *see^  tl» 
plore  mercy.*  *They  do,*  answered  Ingelram  de  UmfraviUe,  *b 
ours.  On  that  field  they  will  be  vtetorious,  or  di&***— ^aiui^  ^  8c 
toLiLp.47. 

Non  47,  page  672. 
Ibrtht  Marshal,  on  the  peasant  foe  I 
W«*U  taiM  tUft  UTTort  ^  their  bow. 
And  cut  ik«  Vi«-%VrvM9  Wm%V 
The'&nsfttAi  axOEksn  ccoosveDJatAL  SJa»  «^x»dL  >(P«ak.  ^QBii&  xBBH&k 
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i  detadied  from  the  right,  under  command  of  Sir  Robert  Kdth.  They 
mounded,  as  I  conceive,  the  nuuBh  called  Milton-bog,  and,  keeping  the  firm 
l^und,  charged  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  English  archers.  Ab  the 
Dowmen  liad  no  spears  nor  long  weapons  fit  to  defend  themselves  against 
horse,  they  were  instantly  thrown  into  disorder,  and  spread  through  the 
whole  English  army  a  confusion  from  which  they  never  fiedrly  recovered. 

Although  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre  was  evident,  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  Scottish  generals  do  not  appear  to  have  profited  by  the  lesson. 
Almoet  every  subsequent  battle  which  they  lost  against  England,  was  de> 
dded  by  the  archers,  to  whom  the  close  and  compact  array  of  the  Scottish 
phalanx  afforded  an  exposed  and  unresisting  mark.  The  bloody  battle  of 
Halidoon-hill,  fought  scarce  twenty  years  afterwards,  was  so  completely 
gained  by  the  archers,  that  the  English  are  said  to  have  lost  only  one 
knifi^t,  one  esquire,  and  a  few  foot  soldiers.  At  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross,  in  1346,  where  David  IL  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  John  de 
Graham,  observing  the  loss  which  the  Scots  sustahied  from  the  English 
bowmen,  offered  to  charge  and  disperse  them,  if  a  hundred  men-at-arms 
were  put  under  his  command.  "£m^,  to  confess  the  truth,**  says  Fordun, 
**  he  could  not  procure  a  shigle  horseman  for  the  service  proposed."  Of  such 
little  use  is  experience  in  war,  where  its  results  are  opposed  by  habit  nr 
pr^udice. 

Mora  48;  page  679L 

Bach  braggart  ehurl  could  boast  befi>re, 
Tioehe  BcoiUah  lives  his  baldric  lioret 

Roger  Ascham  quotes  a  shnilar  Scottish  proverb,  "  whereby  they  ^hre 
fhe  whole  praise  of  shootins;  honestly  to  Englishmen,  saying  thus,  'that 
every  English  archer  beareth  under  his  gbrdle  twenty-four  Soottes.*  IndeM 
Toxophilus  says  before,  and  truly  of  the  Scottish  nation,  'The  Soottes 
•nrely  be  good  men  of  warre  in  theyre  owne  feates  as  can  be;  but  as  for 
■hootinge,  they  can  neither  use  it  to  anv  profite,  nor  yet  challenge  it  for 
any  praise.*  "—Works  ofJscham,  edited  by  Bennet,  4to,  p.  110. 

It  is  s^d,  I  trust  incorrectly,  by  an  ancient  English  histoxlan,  that  the 
**  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas**  dreaded  the  superiority  of  the  English 
archers  so  much,  that  when  he  made  any  of  them  prisoner,  he  gave  him 
the  option  of  loshig  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  or  his  right  eye,  either 
■pedes  of  mutilation  rendering  him  incapable  to  use  the  bow.  I  have 
mislaid  the  reference  to  this  singular  passage. 

Nora  49,  page  678. 

Down  t  down  I  in  headlong  overthrow. 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go. 

It  is  generally  alleged  by  historians,  that  the  English  men-at-arms  fell 
mto  the  hidden  snare  which  Bruce  had  prepared  for  them.  Barbour  does 
not  mention  the  drcumstance.  According  to  his  account,  Randolph,  seeing 
the  slaughter  made  bv  the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  among  the  archers, 
advanced  courageously  agahist  the  main  body  of  the  English,  and  entered 
into  dose  combat  with  them.  Douglas  and  Stuart,  who  commanded  the 
Scottish  centre,  led  their  division  also  to  the  charge,  and  the  battle  becom- 
ing general  along  the  whole  line,  was  obstinately  maintained  on  both  sides 
for  a  long  space  of  time ;  the  Scottish  archers  doing  great  execution  among 
the  English  men-at-aims,  after  the  bowmen  of  England  were  disperMd. 

Nora  60,  page  678. 

And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony, 

I  have  been  told  that  this  Ibie  requires  an  explanatory  note ;  and,  in- 
deed, those  who  witness  the  silent  patience  with  which  horses  submit  to 
the  most  cruel  usage,  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  \XvakV  Vsi  TSkncossoSuk  ^ 
sodden  and  intolerable  anguish,  they  utter  amo8XT(MSiB3i€Ck,<^^Qr3.  "^^a^ 
Erakine,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  \jst^  uvwd  a.\N2L\at  TOSsssfiss* 
hamanity  towards  «i<niniff^  noticed  thia   T«max\jeaD\»  tMdk  ^^  Va^lg^T^ 
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hrtM,    1 


which  I  wDl  not  mutilate  ty  Attempting  to  repeat  it  ItirasinyMM, 
upon  one  occasion,  to  bear  a  hone,  in  a  moment  of  agony,  utter  atiid^ 
ing  scream,  which  I  itill  consider  the  most  meLancholy  loimd  1  «** 
heard. 

Kon  61,  page  676. 

Jmt^  of  the  Jsle9.  my  trust  in  thee 

Ufirm  as  Jtlsa  Boek  ; 
Bush  on  with  Biphland  sword  and  targe, 
J,  with  my  Oarrtck  spearmen  charge. 

Wh«a  the  engagemoit  between  the  main  bodies  liad  lasted  s 
Bruce  made  a  decisive  movetnent,  by  bringing  up  the  Scottish  resem.  It 
Is  traditionally  said,  that  at  this  Griais,  tie  addressed  the  Lord  of  the  Ida 
fn  a  phnuse  used  as  a  motto  by  some  of  his  descendants,  "My  truk  ii 
constant  in  thee.**  Barbour  intimates,  ttiat  the  reserre  "aasemMed  « 
(me  field,"  that  is,  on  the  same  line  with  the  Scottish  fioices  alreadyoi- 
gaged;  which  leads  Lord  Hailes  to  coi\}ecture  tluU  the  Scottish  nab 
must  liaye  l)een  mudi  thinned  by  slaughter,  since,  in  that  dininwnftfd 
ground,  there  was  nxHn  £ar  the  reserve  to  fkll  into  tlie  lin&  But  tbib  ti- 
vance  of  the  Scottish  cavalry  must  have  oonttibofeed  a  good  deal  to  An 
the  vacancy  occupied  by  the  reserve. 

Note  6S,  page  670. 

To  arms  theyfleWt — <uce,  elub,  or  spear, — 
Jnd  mimie  ensigns  high  they  rear. 

The  followers  of  the  Scottish  camp  observed  firon^  the  GHHes'HIDii 
the  rear,  the  impression  produced  upon  the  English  army  by  the  bringini 
up  of  the  Scottish  reserve,  and,  prompted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  o*- 
ment,  or  the  dedre  of  plunder,  assumed,  in  a  tumultuary  mannei;  iKh 
arms  as  they  found  nearest,  fastened  sheets  to  tent-poles  and  lanoei^  od 
showed  themselves  like  a  new  army  advancing  to  bi^e. 

The  unexpected  apparition,  of  wliat  seemed  a  new  army,  completed  tts 
eonfiision  which  already  prevailed  among  the  English,  wiM>  fled  in  erefy 
dtrecCion,  and  were  punned  with  immense  slaufi^itar. 
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KoTB  1,  page  686. 

lie  seer's  prophetic  sptntfnmi, 

I  cm  onhr  describe  the  second  sight,  by  adopting  Dr  Johnson's  definl- 
tloD,  who  calu  it  ^*  An  impression,  either  by  the  mind  opon  the  eye,  or  by 
the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things  distant  and  foture  are  perodved 
•nd  seen  as  if  they  were  present**  To  which  I  would  only  add,  that  the 
spectral  appearances,  thns  presented,  nsnally  presage  misfortune;  that  the 
Ikcolty  is  painful  to  those  who  suppose  they  possess  it ;  and  that  thqr 
omally  acquire  it  while  themsle yes  under  the  pressure  of  melancholy. 

NoR2,page63& 

Witt  good  8t  Oran's  rule  prevail  t 

St  Oraa  was  a  filend  and  follower  of  St  Columba,  and  was  buried  at 
IcolmkilL  His  pretensions  to  be  a  saint  were  rather  dubious^  According 
to  the  legend,  he  consented  to  be  buried  alive,  in  order  to  propitiate  certain 
demons  of  the  soU,  who  obstructed  the  attempts«of  Columba  to  buUd  a 
chapeL  Columba  caused  the  body  of  his  friend  to  be  dug  up,  after  three 
days  had  elapsed;  when  Oran,  to  the  horror  and  scandal  of  the  assistants, 
declared,  that  there  was  neither  a  God,  a  Judgment,  nor  a  fliture  state  \ 
He  had  no  time  to  make  fUrther  discoveries,  for  Columba  caused  the  earth 
onoe  more  to  be  shovelled  over  him  with  the  utmost  despatch.  The  cha- 
pel, however,  and  the  cemetery,  was  called  Relig  Ouran ;  and,  in  memory 
of  his  rigid  celibacy,  no  female  was  permitted  to  pay  her  devotions,  or  be 
buried  in  that  place.    This  is  the  rule  alluded  to  in  the  poem. 

NoTK  8,  page  689. 

And  thrice  8t  FilUm  s  powerful  preeger, 

8t  iman  has  g^ven  his  name  to  many  diapels,  holy  fountains,  A&  la 
Scotland.  He  was,  according  to  Camerarius,  an  Abbot  of  Pittenweem,  in 
¥1fe;  from  which  situation  he  retired,  and  died  a  hermit  in  the  wilds  ol 
Glenurchy,  i.d.  648.  YiThile  engaged  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  his 
left  hand  was  observed  to  send  forth  such  a  splendour,  as  to  afford  li|j^t  to 
that  with  which  he  wrote;  a  miracle  which  saved  many  candles  to  the 
convent,  as  St  Fillan  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  that  exerdse.  The  9th 
of  January  was  dedicated  to  this  saint,  who  gave  his  name  to  KJIfiUan,  la 
Benfrew,  and  St  Phillans,  or  Foigend,  in  Fifeu  Lesley,  lib.  viL  tells  us, 
that  Robert  the  Bruce  was  possessed  of  Fillan*s  miracmous  and  luminous 
arm,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  diver  shrine,  and  had  it  carried  at  the  head  of 
Lis  armv.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Bannockbuin,  the  king's  diaplain,  a 
man  of  little  faith,  abstracted  the  relic,  and  deposited  it  in  a  place  of  seca- 
rity,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  English.  But,  lol  while 
Kobert  was  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  empty  casket,  it  was  observed  to 
open  and  shut  suddenly;  and,  on  inspection,  the  safait  was  found  to  have 
himself  d^wsited  his  ann  in  the  shrine  as  an  «asQSt3»3b  tA  ^^«Xnr|*  %Q^ 
h  the  tale  of  Lesioy.  But  though  Bruce  \\U\q  ii««dAi^^QEA!L^QGA«XBv.^%K. 
FIllsB  Bbould  assist  Ids  own,  he  dedicated  to  Y:^kav,  Vd  fEn9i2kiM^<^  ^  \f^^KRr%  ^ 
KilUn,  upon  Loch  Tay. 


NOTES 

TO 

THE    EVE    OF    ST    JOHN. 


Nor  1,  page  641. 

BITTLB  or  AHCftAM  XOOB. 

LoBD  Emt,  and  Sir  Bika  Latoon,  daring  the  year  1644,  oommhtea 
tha  OMMt  dreadlU  rmvages  upon  the  Scottish  ftontierB,  oompelllng  most  of 
the  faihabitanta,  tod  eepedally  the  men  of  Ltddesdale,  to  take  assoiance 
under  the  King  of  England.  Upon  the  17th  November,  In  that  year,  the 
UMir  deimdatlona  atood  thus  bx  the  bloody  ledger  of  Led 


Even:— 

Towna,  towen,  bamekvnea,  paryahe  cfaorchea,  bastOl 
honaes,  burned  and  destroyed,       ...       193 

Scotaslaln, 40S 

Priaooers  taken, 818 

Nolt  (cattle), 10,386 

Shepe, 12,492 

Nags  and  geldtaigt, 1296 

Gayt.     .    T^ 300 

Bolls  of  oom, 8&0 

Insight  gear,  Ac,  (ftnnltnre),  an  Incalcnlable  qoantity. 

Murdin*8  State  Papers^  voL  L  p.  5L 
Vor  these  servloes  Sir  Balph  Evers  was  made  a  Lord  of  ParUamsnt 

Non  S,  page  641. 
That  nun  wko  n^er  bdkoldi  Ma  daff. 
The  dreomstanoe  of  the  nan,  **  who  never  saw  the  day,**  is  not  cbp 
tirdy  Imaginary.  Aboat  60  years  ago,  an  anfortonate  female  wanderer 
took  np  her  residence  in  a  dazic  vaalt,  among  the  rains  of  Diyirai]^ 
Abbev,  which,  daring  the  day,  she  never  qaltted.  When  night  feQ,  she 
issaedfrom  this  miserable  habitation,  and  wenttothehoaseof  MrHaU- 
borton  of  Newmains,  the  Editor's  great-grandfather,  or  to  that  of  Mr 
ErsUne  of  Sheilfield,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighboarfaood.  Ftom  thdr 
chariQr  she  obtained  sach  necessaries  as  she  coald  be  prevailed  upon  to  ao> 
eept  At  twelve  each  night  she  lighted  her  candle,  and  retamed  to  her 
vault,  assuring  her  friendly  neighbours,  that,  during  her  absence,  her 
habitation  was  arranged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name 
of  Fatlipi:  describing  him  as  a  little  man,  wearing  heavy  iron  ahoes,  with 
which  he  trampled  the  day  floor  of  the  vault,  to  dispel  the  damps.  'OM 
circumstance  caused  her  to  be  regarded,  by  the  well-informed,  with  com- 
passion, as  deranged  in  her  understandhig;  and  by  the  vulgar,  with  some 
degree  of  terror.  The  caose  of  her  adopthig  thia  extraorcUiiary  mode  of 
Ufe  she  would  never  explain.  It  was,  however,  believed  to  have  been  oo- 
casloned  by  a  vow,  that  during  the  absence  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
attached,  she  would  never  look  upon  the  sun.  Her  lover  never  retuined 
He  fell  during  the  dvil  war  of  1745-6,  and  ahe  never  more  would  behold 
the  light  of  day. 

TJie  vault,  or  rather  dungeon,  fai  which  this  unfortunate  woman  lived 
imd  died,  passes  still  by  the  name  of  the  supernatural  being,  with  which 
■s  gloom  was  tenanted  by  her  disturbed  bnagination,  andftna*  of  the  neigh- 
—  peasants  dwr^  «Q\«t  V\.\>^  wN^fiaX-— Viic&. 


NOTES 

TO 

CADYOW   CASTLE. 


NoTB  1,  page  648i 

Stem  Claud  replied. 

Lord  Claud  Hamflton,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelheranlt,  aiid 
oommendator  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a  distmguished  part  during 
the  troubles  of  Queen  Mary's  xeign,  and  remained  unalterably  attached  to 
the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  He  led  the  van  of  her  army  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Langside,  and  was  one  of  the  conmiauders  at  the  Raid  of 
Stirling,  which  had  so  nearly  given  complete  success  to  the  Queen'ifiEictioD. 
He  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Abercom. 

NoTX  2»  page  648w 

WoodhouseUe, 

This  barony,  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  near  Auchendinny, 
belonged  to  Bothwellhangh,  in  right  of  his  wife.  The  ndns  of  the  mansion, 
from  whence  she  was  esqpelled  hi  the  brutal  manner  which  occasioned  her 
death,  are  still  to  be  seen  hi  a  hollow  glen  beside  the  river.  Popular  re* 
port  tenants  them  with  the  restless  ghost  of  the  Lady  Bothwellhaugh ; 
whom,  however,  it  cwifsunds  with  Lady  Anne  Bothwell,  whose  Lament  is 
so  popular.  This  spectre'fs  so^tenadous  of  her  rights,  that,  a  part  of  the 
stones  of  the  ancient  edifice  having  been  employed  in  building  or  rroairing 
the  present  Woodhouselee,  she  has  deemed  it  a  part  of  her  privuege  to 
haunt  that  house  also;  and,  even  of  very  late  years,  has  excited  con^der- 
able  disturbance  and  tenor  among  the  domestics.  This  is  a  more  remark- 
able vindication  of  the  rights  ofgtu)tts^  as  the  present  Woodhouselee,  which 
gives  his  title  to  the  Honourable  Alexander  Eraser  Tytler,  a  Senator  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Pentland  hUls,  distant  at 
least  four  miles  from  her  proper  abode.  She  always  appears  in  white,  and 
with  her  child  ui  her  arms. 

NoTB  8,  page  649. 

JMves  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed, 

Birrell  informs  us,  that  Bothwellhaugh,  being  closely  pursued,  "after 
that  spur  and  wand  had  failed  him,  he  drew  forth  his  dagger,  and  strocko 
his  horse  behhid,  whilk  caused  the  horse  to  leap  a  very  brode  stanke  [t.  e, 
ditch,]  by  whilk  means  he  escapit,  and  gat  away  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
horses."— ^iiTffi'*  JHary^  p.  18. 

NoTS  4,  page  660. 

With  hackbut  bent. 

Eacibut  bent^Qvai  oock'd.    The  carbbie,  with  which  the  Regent  waji 

shot,  is  preserved  at  Hamilton  Palace.    It  i&  a  Ynen  ^\fi»^  ^1  «.\sfit^^S!&S)% 

Jengtbf  very  small  in  the  bore,  and,  what  \a  talTaet  csJcraoiQtaiKr|>  «^\ft««^ 

to  bare  been  rifled  or  fadented  in  the  baneA.   It  "V^aii  a.  TD3»S»3D«^»a»3»-k  ^^ 

wbicb  a  modem  Sie-lock.  has  been  h^udidOYLiil7  voaMMftio&A^ 


746  HOTBS  TO  OADYOW  CA8TLH. 

NoTX  ft,  page  65a 
ne  mli  KtLtfwltauft  plaided  dan. 
This  dn  of  Lennox  Ifighlanden  were  attached  to  the  Begcnt  1 
Hollinshed,  spealdng  of  the  battle  of  Langslde,  says— "In  this  bat^ 
TaUande  of  an  Heiland  gentleman,  named  Macfiurlane,  stood  the  B 
part  in  great  steede;  for,  in  the  hottest  bnmte  of  the  fighte,  he  c 
with  two  honored  of  his  Mendes  and  countrymen,  and  so  manfully 
upontheflankeaofthe  Queen's  people,  that  he  was  a  great  cans 
disordering  of  them.  Tliis  Macfarfane  had  been  lately  brf(ne,  at 
heard,  condemned  to  die,  for  some  outrage  by  him  committed,  and « 
big  pardon  through  suyte  of  the  Countess  of  Murray,  he  recompem 
<J*»wwrfA  by  this  {deoe  dTserdoe  now  at  tliis  bataytou** 

Vvn  6,  page  660. 

Olemet^n  mtd  sUmt  Parkhead  were  nigk, 

Ti»  Eaxi  of  Glencaim  was  a  steady  adha«nt  of  the  Regent 
Dongas  of  Parkhead  was  a  natural  brother  of  the  Eaii  of  Morton, 
hone  was  killed  by  the  same  ball  by  which  Mniray  fdOL 

Kon  7t  page  660. 
— —  koffoard  Lindeeay't  iron  ejfe. 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vomi. 

Lord  Lfaidsay,  of  the  Byres,  was  the  most  ferocious  andbrata 
Regent's  faction,  and,  as  such,  was  employed  to  extort  Mary*s  sij 
to  Uie  deed  of  redgnation  presented  to  her  in  Lochleven  castle, 
charged  his  commission  with  the  most  savage  rigour ;  and  it  is  ev 
that  when  the  weephig  captiTe,  in  the  act  of  signing,  averted  I 
ftom  the  fittal  deed,  he  pinched  her  arm  with  the  grasp  of  his  iron  i 

NoTS  8,  page  65a 

8o  ekue  the  mnunu  crowded  nigk. 

Not  onhr  had  the  Regent  notice  of  the  intended  attempt  upon ! 
fmt  even  of  the  very  house  firom  which  it  was  tlireatened.  With  l 
fatuation  at  which  men  wonder,  after  such  events  have  hi4q)eii 
deemed  it  would  be  a  sufficient  precaution  to  ride  briskly  past  the  c 
ons  spot  But  even  this  was  prevented  by  the  crowd :  so  that  Bo 
hongh  had  time  to  take  a  deliberate  aim.— ^^inpoMt,  p.  SSa.  BwA 


NOTES 

TO 

THE  GRAY  BROTHEB. 


Notes  1  to  7,  page  654. 

SCBNEST  or  THE  SSK. 

The  barony  of  Pennycuik,  the  property  of  Sir  Georjte  Clerk,  Bart,  !b 
by  a  singular  tenure;  the  proprietor  being  bound  ts  sit  upon  a  lai^e 
y  fragment  called  the  Buckstane,  and  wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn, 
n  the  King  shall  come  to  hunt  on  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Edinburgh, 
ce  the  £Eunily  have  adopted  as  their  crest  a  demi -forester  proper,  ivind- 
a  horn,  with  the  motto,  Free  for  a  Blast.  The  beautiM  mansion-house 
ennycuik  is  much  admired,  both  on  account  of  the  architectore  and 
ounding  scenery. 

I  Auchendinny,  situated  upon  the  Eske,  below  Pennycuik,  the  present 
ience  of  the  ingenious  £L  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Jlian  of 
i»^,><r.— Edition  1803. 

I  ^'Haunted  Woodhonselee.'*— For  the  traditions  connected  with  this 
ous  mansion,  see  Ballad  of  Oadyow  Castle^  Note,  p.  745. 
9  Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  MelviUe,  to 
m  it  gives  the  title  of  Viscount,  is  delightfiilly  situated  upon  the  Eske, 
*  Lasswade. 

\  The  ruins  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  baronial  residence  of  the  ancient  family 
t  Clair.  The  Gothic  chapel,  which  is  still  hi  beautiful  preservation, 
1  the  romantic  and  woody  dell  in  which  they  are  situated,  belong  to 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  the  representative  of  the  former 
isof  Rojdin. 

(  The  vmage  and  castle  of  Dalkeith  belonged  of  old  to  the  firaioiu  Earl 
[orton,  but  is  now  the  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Buccleuch.  The 
c  extends  along  the  Eske,  which  is  there  Joined  l^  its  sister  stream  of 
same  name. 

'  Ha^vthoraden,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Dmmmond.  A  house  of 
e  modem  date  is  eDclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle, 

overhangs  a  tremendous  precipice  upon  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  per- 
iod by  winding  caves,  which  in  former  times  were  a  reiiige  to  the  op- 
sed  patriots  of  Scotland.  Here  Drummond  received  Ben  Jonson,  who 
neyed  from  London  on  foot  in  order  to  visit  him.  The  beauty  of  this 
dng  scene  has  been  much  b\jured  of  late  years  by  the  hidiscriminate 
of  the  axe.  The  traveller  now  looks  in  vain  for  the  leafy  bower, 
"Where  Jonson lat in Dnunmondt social thAde." 

[fpon  the  whole,  tracing  the  Eske  from  its  source  till  it  Joins  the  sea  at 
eelburgh,  no  stream  in  Scotland  can  boast  such  a  varied  succession  of 
most  interesting  objects,  as  well  as  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful 

lery.    1803 The  beautiful  scenery  of  Hawthomden  has, 

e  the  above  note  was  written,  recovered  all  its  proper  ornament  of 
d.    163L 


